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THE NEGRO IN THE ARMED FORCES 
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INTERRACIAL TEAMWORK IN SOCIAL PLANNING AND ACTION 


THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 


An Important American Movement 
A Great American Purpose 
A Magnificent American Ideal 





* * * * * * 


THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE is serving its Nation in its second World War. 
Organized in 1910, the League has continuously provided interracial leadership at. 
strategic points, in crisis situations and in the furtherance of interracial democracy 
in American society. 


With National Headquarters in New York City, and with local affiliates in 50 
important cities throughout the country, the Urban League movement is a rallying 
point for interracial understanding and cooperation. 


On Urban League boards and committees there are more than 2,500 public- 
spirited men and women of both races, representative of the best type of American- 
ism. There are 300 full-time employed staff members. Thus lay and professional lead- 
ership are provided for ‘round the clock’ promotion of wholesome race relations and 
for the full integration of Negroes into American life. 


BECAUSE OF THE WAR— 


Social problems of the Negro population and race conflict situations have multiplied 
and intensified to an alarming degree. There is a need today as never before for the kind 
of leadership, support, and advice which the League offers in the field of race relations. 


BECAUSE OF THE URBAN LEAGUE— 


Negro war workers are employed in industries and at skills from which they would have 
been excluded without League effort. ? 


Racial tension situations in war communities and racial friction situaticns in war plants have 
been eliminated or reduced. . 


Governmental officials, federal, state, and municipal, have been given helpful criticism, advice, 
and support, in correcting undesirable and dangerous racial situations. 


Social agencies, civic organizations, and public officials throughout the country have been 
guided toward more effective discharge of their responsibilities for serving ALL the people. 


BECAUSE OF YOUR MEMBERSHIP— 


The National Urban League has been able during 1944 to double its staff, expand its activi- 
ties, and increase its influence in wartime and post-war planning. 


The voice of the League is your voice, added to that of thousands of persons, 
like yourself. To aid in this vital American movement, the National Urban League 
needs the continued membership and support of tens of thousands of Americans— 
men and women of good will who believe that this Nation will become safe and 
secure only as life in America becomes free and fruitful for all citizens, regardless 
of race, color, or creed. 


Join the National Urban League. And join your local League too. For information 
write to: 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
1133 Broadway, Room 826, New York 10, N. Y. 


For a complete list of local affiliates see page 44 
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Official U. 8S. Army Photo 


Major Harriet M. West, of Washington, D. C., assigned to the Adjutant General’s Office, Casualty Branch, in 

that city, was one of the 40 Negro officer candidates commissioned with the first class of the Women’s Army 

Auxiliary Corps, now the Women’s Army Corps. Major West was among the first WACS to be assigned to the 
WAC Headquarters in Washington and formerly worked in various divisions there. 
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THE NEGRO VETERAN COMES HOME 


4 HE entire nation takes pride in the spirit 
|| and in the accomplishments of our armed 
forces. Even greater than the miracle of 


re ve 
oe 


ot 


a. . 


with which our boys meet and defeat the 
_ enemy. This courage has not been the peculiar 
_ mark of any branch of the armed forces, nor 
has it been limited to white or to Negro troops.) 
_ Engineers and infantrymen, Seabees and waist 
_ gunners, white boys from Alabama and black 
boys from Ohio; all these have played their 
part with honor and with distinction, for all 
these love America. 

The Negro soldier does-not love America be- 
cause he is forced to fight in a segregated army, 
but rather in spite of this paradox. He views 
with bitterness the shooting down of black sol- 
diers by civilian police, and he seethes with 
anger as he watches white soldiers trying to in- 
flame the French against other American sol- 
-diers who are not white. This black man knows 
that he has never been given his full measure 
_ of opportunity, yet he has kept his balance, and 
has often shamed his tormentors by his refusal 
_ to use the methods which are consistently em- 
ployed against him. 

5 {The fashion in which the Negro soldier has 
fought needs no comment. The record speaks 
for itself. The successive wars in which Negroes 
have participated have all proved that black 
_ Americans are much like white Americans.) 
When we read in Stars and Stripes that 
_ Negro troops, shortly after the Normandy 
landings, “dove into the ‘cold water of the 
Channel to salvage shells from sunken ships,” 
we remember the heroism of all those other 
_ black Americans who down through the years 
x have died for their country. ) 
ik - Many Americans are deeply and justifiably 
_ disturbed over the possibility that the Negro 
ran embittered by our consistent refusal to 
give democracy a chance here at home, may 

‘imitiate the use of violence to register his pro- 
test. The editors of Opportunity do not share 
in that apprehension. We know that the 

; preachers of hatred are at work every day in 
_ many of our communities, but we count strong- 
ly upon that sense of balance which charac- 
~ terizes the Negro on the American scene, and 
the discipline developed by army life. ‘This 
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modern war production is the high courage - 


veteran may be goaded into acts of desperation, 
but he will not initiate violence,’ 

We deplore the insidious activities of those 
irresponsible persons who make dire predictions 
of what the Negro veteran is going to do. “The 
Negro soldier,” say such persons, “is going to 
blow up the town if he returns to find this 


same old foolishness going on.” This ranting is 


founded upon neither facts nor experience, and 
actually represents the type of activity in which 
these prophets of doom would themselves like 
to participate. But they will never share in 
such an enterprise. Like Wimpy, their closest 
approach to conflict involving themselves may 
be summed up in the provocative suggestion, 
“Let's you and him fight.” 

Our attitude does not mean that we feel that 
all is well. We believe that there will be strife 
in America until every family can have a 
decent home, and until every man can provide, 
in honesty and in dignity, wholesome living 
for his wife and his children. We owe to all 
our soldiers, black and white alike, the chance 
to forget the hell of war, and the opportunity 
to live in peace and in security. Many thou- 
sands of white soldiers are now eager to help 
make this opportunity universally available, for 
they have fought side by side with Negroes, and _ 
have learned that the blood of a black man is 
warm and red like their own. 


We have no fear that the Negro veteran will 
precipitate violence, but we would be naive 
indeed to expect a man who has been baptized 
by fire to remain calm when intolerable insult 
is thrust upon him. Ours, then, is not a ques- 
tion of what this veteran will do when he comes 
back to the land for which he has offered his 
life. It is rather a challenge to the thinking 
people of every American community to make 
it possible for all Americans, black and white 
alike, to live in peace and in security. Those 
who are responsible for the enforcement of law, 
reinforced by those whose attitudes determine 
whether law is a noble achievement or an ig- 
noble mockery, can largely determine what will 
happen when we resume the ways of peace. 
The Negro veteran, like all other veterans, loves 
his home and the little children who eagerly 
await his return. Our big job now is to make 
that return a joyful homecoming, one symbolic 
of the great spirit in which he crossed the flame- 
licked beaches of Normandy. 
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“Let's Look at the Record” 


e@ By MADELINE L. ALDRIDGE 


Lest the American Negro in the Armed Forces 
be "the forgotten man" when the history of 
the present world conflict is written, 
OPPORTUNITY presents part of the story of 

_almost a million men and women who perform 
their duties and risk their lives for the Amer- 
ica they also love. 


The Negro in the Army 


HERE were 701,678 Negroes serving in 

the United States Army on September 

30, 1944. These included, in the infan- 

try, 49,483; coast and field artillery, 36,302; 

cavalry, 867; engineers, 133,180; air corps, 

73,686; and all other branches, 408,160. 

Commissioned officers numbered 5,804; den- 

tal corps officers, 101; nurses 247; other 

medical corps, 463; and chaplains, 236. 
Negroes serving overseas totaled 411,368. . 

The highest ranking Negro officer in the 
United States Army is Brigadier General Benja- 
min O. Davis of the Inspector General’s De- 
partment, who rose to his present rank from a 
private in the Regular Army. The present war 
is the third during which he has served. 

Other high-ranking officers include: Colonel 
Howard D. Queen, commanding officer of the 
366th Infantry; Colonel Edward O. Gourdin, 
commanding officer of the 372nd Infantry; 
Colonel Benjamin O. Davis, Jr., who com- 
mands an all-Negro fighter group in Italy. Also 
Colonel Midian O. Bousfield, commanding of- 
ficer of the Station Hospital No. 1, Ft. Huach- 
uca, Arizona; Colonel Anderson F. Pitts, 
Colonel Chauncey M. Hooper, and Lieutenant 
Colonels Wendell T. Derricks, Anderson F. 
Pitts, Benote H. Lee, Theophilus M. Mann, 
John B. West, Wilmer F. Lucas, and De Maur- 
ice Moses, serving both in this country and 
overseas. 

While a small percentage of Negro troops are 
in actual combat service, their record has been 
creditable and they have received commenda- 
tion from high sources. On the other hand, 
those serving in the less glamorous, less public- 
ized, arms of the service are playing a vital 
part toward winning the war. 

“Let’s look at the record.” The first Negro 


*Compiled from news releases issued by the War and 
Navy Departments, the Office of War Information; 
letters from public relations officers ; and material culled 
from newspaper and magazine articles, 
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heroes of World War II were Dorie Miller, of 4 


the Navy, who received the Navy Cross, and 
Private Robert H. Brooks, who was killed on 
December 8, 1941- in the Philippines—the 
Armored Forces’ first casualty. In his honor 


the main parade ground at Fort Knox, Ken- 


tucky, was named “Brooks Field.” It was dedi- 


cated by Major General John L. Devers, Chief 7 


of the Armored Forces. 


The Negro soldier is serving in all the sph ; 


of action all over the world. And since the | 
road-builders, the ‘‘ammunition passers,” the — 


supply handlers, et al, may be considered the 
“unsung heroes,” let’s reverse the usual order 


and start with them to travel to some of these 


places and “‘look at the record.” 

From the Aleutians to Australia, from Alaska 
to Africa, in the China-Burma-India Theater 
and the Middle East, in England, France, Italy, 
and the South Pacific, Negro engineers, port 
battalions, and truck companies have served or 
are serving; in short, wherever the Army is en- 
gaged, the Negro does his share. 


The Alcan Highway 


“Negro engineers built one-third of the 


Alaska-Canada Army Highway,” said Yank, 
the Army Weekly, in its issue of February 10, 


1943. Written from Whitehorse, Yukon Ter- | 


ritory Yank’s correspondent, Richard Neu- 


berger, told of a Negro corporal from Phila- — 


delphia, Pa., and a white private from Ken- 
nedy, ee — operating bulldozers from op- 
posite ends of the Highway—almost bumping 


- into each other in November, 1942. Only then 


did both crews realize that the road had been 
cut through. “Their meeting,” said Yank, “sym- 
bolized the breaking of the final forest and 
mountain barrier on the fabulous 1,630-mile 
highway to Alaska,” and this meeting was 
“symbolic not alone of the completion of the 
road to Alaska but also of the manner of its 
construction. The first land route in history link- 
ing America with tts largest territory has been a 
product of Negro and white troops of the U.S. 
Army.” (Italics ours.) 

While attending a chaplain’s conference in 
Washington in October, 1943, Captain Albert 
L. Smith, a Negro chaplain, said that the 
morale of these troops was excellent, even 
throughout the freezing temperatures which 
reached 72 degrees below zero on Christmas 
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Official U. S. Army Photo 
M/Sgt. J. Burke, of Winterville, N. C., was ‘re- 
_ sponsible for electrical work in the camps of the 
95th Engineers on the Alcan Highway. 


Day, 1942. These engineers, he said, went 
farthest north of all American units participat- 
_ ing in building the highway. They started their 
section in the vicinity of Slana, Alaska, and 


pushed south to the White River. At the out- 


_ set they were confronted with new tools, little 


experience, and miles of frozen wasteland. 
This road, constructed “under pressure, miles 
from town or village or railway,” was described 


by Yank as “one of the war’s sternest tasks.” 


‘And the Negro played his part in this vast 


_ undertaking. 


When word came from Edmonton, Alberta, 


- Canada, in October, 1943, about two members 
of a U.S. Engineer combat unit plunging into 
an Arctic-bound stream to rescue an officer 


who had slipped from a wharf, Army observers 
said of this unit that Negro troops are propa- 


_ bly the most adaptable on earth. “They can do 
a job anywhere under the sun—and in the far 


north where there is no sun.” Theirs was a 
battle against the elements of nature; they had 
to fend for themselves; cut logs and build the 


structures for their camp; fight ‘solitude and 
homesickness. Ris a “¢ 


In the China-Burma-India Theater Ae 
“IT think they’re tops,” said Miss Paulette 


Goddard, film star, of Negro troops engaged in 
construction. and maintenance of the Ledo © 
Road, linking India to China, on her entertain- 
‘ment tour in that area. “It’s really wonderful 


how they have adjusted themselves to condi- 


° ee ek et et 


tions in the jungles. They certainly deserve a 
lot of credit for what they’ve done.” 


Negro Engineers built B-29 ' Superfortress 


_ bases in India. A news release of July 10, 1944, 


said they. had poured 23,000 cubic yards of 
concrete into a parking apron for the super- 
fortresses in a single month—making their con- 
tribution to the Bomber Command’s aerial of- 
fensive against Japan. 


In the Central Pacific area, 7th Army Air 


_ Force bomber bases have been created within 


striking distance of Japan by the help of fight- 
ing, building Negro aviation engineers. Theirs 
is a heavy-equipment, high-speed construction 
job based on unique and specially devised train- 
ing methods. For instance, an official release 
says that they know how to use bulldozers to 
fill bomb craters; how to clear a palm grove 
to make a landing field; the number of cubic 
yards of coral it takes to build an airstrip and 
how many board feet of lumber go into an 
island operations shack. They can make a safe, 
fast temporary bomber runway in a matter of 
hours; have learned to hit the beaches from 
landing boats loaded with giant caterpillar trac- 
tors and massive cranes and diggers and to land 
their equipment quickly and ready for action. 
In the South Pacific 

Somewhere in the South Pacific, under a re- 
lease date of September, 1943, it was revealed 
that Negro engineers had spun a network of 
roads, whipped out steel carpets for landing 
fields, raised airdromes and built docks where 
none had appeared before; and that the first 
American ground troops to arrive in New 
Guinea were two companies of the engineers. 
These troops arrived during the air battle for 
Port Moresby and served during the air and 
ground battle. ae 

These engineers were among the troops in the | 
most forward area and were subiect to many 
enemy air attacks during the land and 
air campaigns in Papua and New Guinea. They 


operated both behind the lines and in the for- 


ward areas. Of the Engineer Service Troops 
cited by the War Department General Orders 
for outstanding performance of duty with honor 
and distinction, the following Negro units were 
commended : 
2 Engineer General Service units 
Engineer dump truck unit 
“Ordnance ammunition unit 
‘Port unit 
Quartermaster truck unit 
Company of Quartermaster truck unit 
Detachment chemical decontamination 
unit 
1 Quartermaster railhead unit 


_ 
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Considered their most important job was the 
construction of a complete port, consisting of a 
mile-long causeway in the sea and the con- 
struction of dock facilities in connection there- 
with to relieve a serious shipping congestion at 
an important harbor in New Guinea. This job 
received the personal commendation of Gen- 
eral MacArthur. Where existing roads were in- 
adequate for heavy traffic, or washed out by 
rains, new ones were built across swamps, 
through mountain passes and across streams ; 
trees were felled, rocks quarried and moved, 
drains built, bridges constructed and mountain 
passes widened. 


Engineers in England and On the Continent 


“We are proud of the record the Negro engi- 
neer aviation troops have made,” said Brigadier 
General C. R. Moore, Chief Engineer for the 
Services of Supply, European Theater of Oper- 
ations, of the troops responsible for the building 
of a heavy bomber base in England. This base 
consists of miles of runways, including a three- 
mile perimeter track encircling the field, and 
approximately 250 technical, administrative 
and other buildings. The first airdrome of its 
kind built entirely by U. S. Negro troops was 


U.S.A. Signal Corps Photo 


Col. Frank S. Besson, engineer commander of Fort Lewis Army 
Service Forces training center, congratulates men of the 93rd Gen- 
eral Service Engineer Regt. on being awarded a battle streamer 
by the War Dept. for participation in building Alcan Highway. 
Receiving the honor is M/Sgt. Louis E. Rouzan, of New Orleans, 
La. T/4 James H. Martin (right), of Sprott, Ala., has just re- 
ceived the honor, while S/Sgt. Albert Ingram, Mt. Gilead, N. C., 

and T/4 Sammie Parker, Coffeeville, Miss., await their turns. made. 
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Force a General Moses “They fas ta 4 
the most difficult jobs with eager enthusiasm — 

(and) are making a vital contribution to the 
success of our cause,” he said. ‘3 


Aviation engineers now repairing bombers ei 
out airfields in France include the unit which 
went overseas in September, 1942, and worked ~ 
on the above-mentioned airdrome. Es 


In Italy, an important bridge on the Fifth 
Army’s main supply route, across the Ombrone _ 
River, was opened to traffic on September 4, | 
1944, with dedicatory ceremonies led by Briga- __ 
dier General Benjamin O. Davis. This bridge, — 
330 feet long, 48 feet high at the center bents © 
and 23 feet wide, was constructed within 49 — 
days, including preparation of the site and clear- 
ing of the waterway. Staff Sergeant James H. 
Cade, of Anderson, S. C., who directed a pla- 
toon, was congratulated by General Davis for 
the part he played in this construction. 


Within battle sounds of the advancing army 
in France, Negro engineers erected pre-fabri- 
cated buildings to house headquarters person- 
nel; a quartermaster unit set up a hugh clear- 
ing house for Nazi booty at Cherbourg, salvag- — 
ing valuable firearms and _ other 
equipment, before the last - Ger- — 
mans surrendered, and a mine ~ 
sweeping unit, composed of a squad _ 
of engineers, was reported as one 
of the busiest units clearing the 
battlefields of Normandy of ingeni- 
ously hidden mines left by Nazi 
troops. i 

In the eight days between August 
4 and 12, 1944, mine detector squads" 
of a general service engineer regiment 
removed 2,742 mines from the Nor- 
‘mandy beachheads. Later, this regi- 
ment helped put the French railroads 
back in shape for operations. 

In addition, Negro service engi- 
neers build bridges, construct roads, — 
clear blasted railyards, lay pipe-lines — 
and erect hospitals in France. Where _ 
one hospital was needed quickly, a — 
field was cleared, the building erected _ 
and furniture made in only three © 
weeks, (Part of the job included re- 
moving mines, while enemy snipers 
took shots at the men.) In liberated. Ai 
French territory this outfit placed the 
first refrigeration plant and the first 
saw mill, where much of the furniture =a 
for the above-mentioned hospital was: a 
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- Signal Corps Photo 


_ T/5 Clyde Barker, Forest City, Ark., member of a 
Signal Construction Co., untwists the wire on a pole 
in Cherbourg, France. Hei 





' Chemical Battalions Cited 
og In March, 1944, it was announced that a 
_ Negro service unit was the first to receive a new 


of its activities in providing a smoke screen at 


ward, Lieutenant General Mark W. Clark 
yrote: 















destroying the enemy, you have established an out- 
8 nding record in the performance of services invaluable 
to the Fifth Army. Each of you should feel justifiable 
_ pride in a job well done, and in your comrades and in 
your unit. Especially you should take pride in having so 
\ctive a part in protecting and maintaining the prin- 
ciples for which we fight. 
_ A September 4th release states that a Certifi- 
cate of Merit had been awarded eight Negro 
_ soldiers, members of a Chemical Smoke Gen- 
erator Battalion, for outstanding performance 
in providing smoke screen protection for the 
_ Allied forces at an English invasion port. So 
highly trained were the men of this battalion 










_ they were able to lay a blanket of smoke that 
spread for 30 miles in less than seven minutes. 













ward—the Fifth Army Plaque—in recognition 


-an important Italian harbor each evening dur- 


that during the important pre-invasion days. 
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Beir ee Signal Men ; 

_ A Negro Signal Corps Construction batta- 
lion extended vital communications lines along 
the Ledo Road in northern Burma. These sol- 
diers faced monsoons; oppressive, weakening 
heat; breath-taking humidity; tough, animal- 
infested jungles, snakes, insects, and endless, 
maddening rain. At one spot poles had to be 
carried 350 feet from the road into dense, solid 
jungle. One bridge along the Ledo Road had 
been destroyed by the torrential rains—and 
with only a handful of engineering troops avail- 
able—these Signal Corps men pitched in and 


fought the raging waters for 12 hours, pulling 


trees from the underpinning of the bridge. 
Some of them risked their lives by diving under 
the swiftly moving waters to hook a winch line 
to the huge logs that were clogging the stream. 

Another construction battalion, operating’ 
under the 15th Air Service Command, installed 
and maintained thousands of miles of wire and 
cable during their first four months in Italy. Of 
this group, their deputy commander § said, 
(They) “make it possible for me to sit at my 
desk here in headquarters and put my com- 
mands into immediate action on the many air- 
dromes we are operating... . If a new field is 
scheduled to operate tomorrow, its communi- 
cations must be operational today. That is the 
assignment of the signal constructions units and 
they’re doing an excellent job.” 

In France, Negro Signal Construction com- 
panies were reported knitting Allied lines of 
communication into a tight web of telephone 


wire, often under enemy fire. One such unit | 


installed the wire communications for the in- 
vasion forces in one area of England. A briga- 
dier general commanding the Southern Base 
Section there said of them, “The quality of the 
work and the spirit of the personnel contributed 


to the successful mission of our Army in mount- - 


ing the cross-channel operation.” This unit was 
the first Negro Signal Construction Company, 
activated in May, 1941, at Ft. Leonard Wood, 
Mo., the first one sent overseas; and from its 


ranks cadres for many other such outfits have | 


been drawn. Technical Sergeant Joseph W. 
Danforth, of Minneapolis, Minn., is reported as 
having one of the most responsible jobs of this 
type in France. Over wires in ‘his care the 
voices of Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
and many other dignitaries have passed. Tele- 
type connections are also under his supervision. 
While in England, Staff Sergeant Alfred Perry, 
of Memphis, Tenn., had the honor of setting up 
one of the highly secret phone circuits used by 
General Eisenhower. “As I walked out of one 
end of the headquarters tent, the general 
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walked in the other.” said Sgt. Perry. (The 


phone had been installed in record time.) At 
the outbreak of the war, the unit (now in 
France) was stationed in the Panama Canal 
Zone and laid miles of open wire, binding to- 
gether U. S. Army airports throughout the 
Isthmus. 


Ordnance Ammunition Battalions 


As early as December, 1942, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Dwight D. Eisenhower commended the 
courageous service of the American Negroes in 
the United States Army during action in the 
North African campaign. Among these were 
several Ordnance Ammunition battalions and 
one Quartermaster Truck Regiment. He cited 
especially the steadfastness and bravery of the 
Ordnance Company which successfully handled 
the delivery of high explosives, putting them 
_ ashore under heavy fire at a little port near 
Oran. 


In June, 1943, when two brigadier gen- 
erals of the Ordnance Department returned to 
~Washington from an inspection tour in North 

Africa, they reported that the Negro Truck and 
Ammunition Companies and an Engineer Regi- 
"ment stationed there were doing an outstand- 
ing job, operating continuously to make neces- 
sary supplies available. “These Truck Com- 
panies were practically combat companies,” said 
_ one, “because every third or fourth truck was 
armed with anti-aircraft machine guns, used for 
protection against the enemy. In reality, all 
service troops were virtually combat troops, as 
their familiarity with anti-aircraft and other 
guns was constantly tested by attack from the 
air as far back as 50 miles from the front.” 


An Ordnance Ammunition Company on 
duty in France, with five Negro officers, is 
~ proud of its record of being the only Negro unit 
to operate a marshalling area in southern Eng- 
land for any length of time. During its first 
three months there, it operated a large ammuni- 
tion dump in day and night shifts. Moved to 
southern England, it operated a large marshall- 
ing area at which troops were concentrated 
prior to embarkation for France. When re- 
lieved from this assignment, the company was 
highly praised by the commanding officer of 
the area. Its officers are all 1942 graduates of 
the Ordnance Officer Candidate School in 
Aberdeen, Maryland. 

In a little French town near the Belgian 
border a Negro Ordnance ammunition unit’s 
52-man “clean-up” squad killed 35 Nazi SS 
troopers and wounded three more, while clean- 
ing out an isolated pocket of German resistance. 
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EQ: d Guard 
Before D-Day a Quartermaster Service unit 

accomplished what has been described as a 

minor miracle—lading a cargo ship at an Eng- 

lish port with 30,000 tons of ammunition, work- 
ing day and night through four days. 


These troops also erected over 400 tents 
in a “marshalling” area to include hospital, 









mess and headquarters housing. This area was 
built to receive and “seal” alerted troops on 
their way to the Normandy beachhead. Later, 
part of the unit was pressed into service for 
guard duty around the camp. Others serviced” 
thousands of invasion vehicles of all types. j 
Although they have handled block-buster 
bombs and ammunition for months, this unit — 
has suffered no serious accident. Sergeant Oscar 
R. Whiting, of Philadelphia, reports that his 
unit has set a figure of 1.94 tons per man hour 
in a proficiency test loading class 1 goods, such 
as canned goods, food staples, etc. They have | 
established a superior rating as compared to 
other units, Army and civilian. This Q. M. out-— 
fit is prepared to go anywhere. It has been - 
trained to take up duties on the line as well | 
as keeping troops supplied with essential mate-— 
rials. Each man is qualified with the Garand 
rifle, and a number have won marksmanship — 
medals for proficiency with the carbine, ma-_ 
chine gun, bazooka and rifle grenade launcher. — 
On the beachheads of Normandy Negro quar- 
termasters have put aside their boxes of ra-— 
tions and supplies and have taken up their rifles 
and 50 caliber truck-mounted machine guns to 
fire on low-flying German aircraft. And then, 
as if nothing had happened, have gone back 
to work. | 
Two hundred and one members of a Q. M. 
service company conducted German prisoners — 
to a camp in England. This unit, largely re- 
sponsible for getting supplies to troops from 
various depot warehouses, later took over the 
entire interior guard of the general depot, re- 
ceiving special training in guarding prisoners 
of war at the same time. 
A battalion guarding air bases in Italy was 
mentioned last September as having a com- 
mendable record of 19 months’ overseas service. 
Trained at Camp Rucker, Alabama, this group 
saw service first in North Africa, moving: with 
the AAF from Oran to the Cape Bon pen- 
insula. Equipped to fight it out with Garand 
rifles, .45 caliber pistols, carbines and bayonets | 
against paratroopers or spies, they stand guard 
over valuable airplanes and airfield equipment. 


They also patrol the air base area and check all 


in and out traffic. 





































n England, the news releases of 
ust, 1943, relate that Negro troops 
_ completed a year of shuttling 
r bs to their nation’s Fortresses; of 
eling British farmland into bases for 
re bombers; of Quartermaster units 
hing supplies, gasoline and bombs to 
r fields on split-second schedules spat 
‘engineer aviation troops building run- 
ways and airdromes. “Colored troops 
ire a part, and a vital part of our 
team, said Major General Ira GC. 
aker, Commanding General of the 
Eighth Air Force, in a statement on 
the “outstanding service” of colored 
“quartermaster units in the Eighth Air 
Force during their first year overseas. 
_~ Were it not for the long hours of work 
_and efficiency of these units our bombs 
would not reach our airdromes on time 
-and consequently would not be delivered in 
Germany. They maintain their vehicles well; 
their road experience and discipline is good ; 
heir morale and enthusiasm for their task is 
h.”’ 

_ While working here for one year, combat 
aning also continued uninterruptedly. Anti- 
aircraft guns manned by Negro marksmen pro- 
z cted installations. 

“Good Americans, Says English Woman" 
In the October 30, 1944, issue of Time ap- 
peared a report from a British soldier’s wife 
(Mrs. John Hopper) on her impression of 
American troops quartered in her village— 
Chandler’s Ford. She had this to say about the 
colored soldiers: ; 
: May I just add a special word of praise in favor of 
ur colored troops. What we had heard of them had 
been favorable, but although we had hundreds in 
the area at odd times, and although I see them every 
day out here, I have never heard of any unpleasant 
‘incidents. They seem to get quite a lot of fun out of 
life without annoyance to anyone. They’re very well- 
behaved, polite and quiet, in fact, good Americans. 


Pharmacy Technician 


A release of last September described Cor- 
al Erwin Powell Reeves, of Columbus, Ohio, 
“a 23-year-old registered pharmacist, be- 
ved to be the only Negro pharmacy techni- 
an so designated and on active duty in the 
gropean Theater of Operations. . . . A grad- 
ate of Ohio State University, the youthful 
rmacist heads a staff of six laboratory tech- 
ans, who fill over 100 prescriptions every 
n one of the large U. S. Army hospitals in 





Photo by U.S.A. Signal Corps 


SERVICES OF SUPPLY. Following General MacArthur's three- 
pronged drive to Tanahmerah Bay and Hollandia, both in Dutch 
New Guinea, and Aitape, British New Guinea, supply troops swung 
into action. 

roller ramp to maintain expanding perimeters. 


Here Negro troops swiftly unload ammunition on a 


Port Battalions 

On October 25, 1943, news was released that 
a Negro quartermaster battalion had hit the 
beach at Salerno under fire shortly after the first 
wave of assault troops had cleared. Under the 
pounding of Nazi artillery and the Luftwaffe, 
this battalion established supply dumps and 
salvaged huge quantities of abandoned and dis- 
carded equipment. At one time they reclaimed 
more than 250 parachutes right under the noses 
of the enemy. After 15 hectic hours ashore, as 
these troops prepared for a brief respite, a Ger- 
man plane crashed in their bivouac area and 
killed several men—and so, they went back to 
work, 

One of their members, Sergeant Eugene S. 
Walker, of Morristown, N. J., was cited for 
bravery under fire. He was in charge of a 
working party aboard one of the landing craft. 
The vessel was attacked by German bombers 
and some of the men scattered for cover. Set. 
Walker shouted, “What’s wrong with you fel- 
lows? We might as well be working as finding 
a place to hide. Besides there’s no place to go.” 
His presence of mind, his Colonel declared, not 
only settled his own men but also the crew of 


_ the landing craft. 


One Quartermaster Service Company stood 
at formation to learn that they had been com- 
mended by Allied Dock officers at a British port 
for the best disciplined and most efficient group 
of any in the dock area. Arriving in the Euro- 
pean Theater of Operations shortly before 
D-Day, they began unloading and loading am- 
munition for impending shore operations. ‘They 
had worked day and night in order to make 
sure that the most important tool of modern 
war was delivered on time. 
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The work of Negro soldiers of one Army : 


Transportation Corps port company has been 
described as “feeding the life blood for Lieu- 
tenant General Patton’s tanks advancing into 
the German homeland.” 


General Eisenhower Commends 


General Eisenhower commended one _ truck 
company for meritorious services in the invasion 
of France. His letter follows: 

Commanding Officer, officers and men of—Quarter- 
master Truck Company — I have received from the 
Commanding General, First United States Army, a re- 
port of your exceptionally fine work during the landing 
in France and the period of a month subsequent thereto. 
This report confirms my own observations. 

You landed under enemy machine-gun and artillery 
fire, which caused losses in men and equipment. Never- 
theless, you salvaged most of your equipment at once 
and within three days 90 per cent of your vehicles were 
operating on a 24-hour basis, a scale which was main- 
tained for five weeks. During this time you continued 
the delivery of essential supplies. I want you to know 
that I appreciate your splendid work. Your accomplish- 


ments are a source of gratification to me and to your 
Army commander. 


Amphibious Troops. 


Untried by actual large-scale operations be- 
fore D-Day, both men and machines of a Negro 
amphibian truck company working on the 
Normandy beaches were reported seasoned 
veterans in August. Supplying ammunition and 
food to the fighters ahead, they also salvaged 
rations from sinking ships in the harbor and 
distributed rations to crews of craft beached by 
storms. 

The amphibious two-and-one-half-ton trucks, 
named DUKWS, are called “Ducks” by the 
troops. They did their work so well that in sixty 
days enough supplies had been landed to en- 
able two armies to accomplish the greatest and 


swiftest advance in the annals of military his- 


tory. “The Ducks had to be kept rolling to 
keep the front lines supplied,” said First Ser- 
geant Paul Beaumont, of Chicago, “‘and that’s 
where our maintenance section comes in.” Dur- 
ing the early days of the invasion the outfit was 
so short-handed that mechanics and cooks had 
to drive. Later replacements were received and 
a completely-equipped maintenance section was 
operating so well that “Ordnance brings us jobs 
from other amphibious outfits,” said First Lieu- 
tenant Loren J. Pryor, of Pocahontas, Ark. 
This company landed in France on D-Day plus 
two. 

Recounting experiences of the battle of Biak 
(off the North Coast of Dutch New Guinea), 
a white soldier from the 41st Infantry Division 


said recently in Washington: “All those Dough- 
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- Red Ball Highway in August to meet the needs 





boys could do was to atten themselves ‘on the ; 
coral and keep firing. Some of the troops, be- 
cause the beach was so narrow, were | sv 
back into the sea. Tribute ought to be paid to 
Negro amphibious troops, who, under incessant 
murderous fire poured by the Japs on the 
heights above the beach, picked up the pee 
boys who had been forced into the ocean” 
(Italics ours.) | 


Red Ball Highway Citation 


Representing General Eisenhower, Major 
General E. S$. Hughes decorated Corporal Rob-- 
ert F. Bradley, of Lynchburg, Va., Negro truck 
driver, with a Bronze Star Medal and lauded 
the work of thousands of Negro Quartermaster 
truck drivers who are hauling vital front-line 
supplies over this 400-mile one-way loop, day 
and night to the fighting fronts. Sixty percent of 
the drivers are Negroes. Stopping a huge con- 
voy on the outskirts of Paris, Major Genera 
Hughes pinned the decoration on Corporal 
Bradley in a surprise ceremony which caught 
the entire trucking company unaware. He told 
them that he would have liked to present all 
of them with medals, but that “Bradley was 
chosen as a representative of the whole Red 
Ball Highway, including the men who repair 
the roads and bridges, put up the telephone” 
wires and do all the service work in the rear. 
General Eisenhower realizes that you men sel- 
dom get the same recognition as soldiers in the 
front line and wants you to know that the part 
you're playing is vital. His message is for every 
man engaged on this vast project; the troops” 
at the front couldn’t-do without you.” (Sub-— 
sequently, the War Department released the 
names of all the members of this Negro truck 
company selected as the most outstanding unit 
of the Red Ball Highway, and at the specific 
request of General Eisenhower all the drivers 
received the Bronze Star Medal. Under Cita- 
tions, these names are listed on pp. 42-43.) 

The. Motor Transport Brigade initiated the 






































for swifter delivery of supplies to the First and 
Third Armies in their drive towards Germany. 
Major General Frank Ross, Chief of Transpor- 
tation, Communications Zone, disclosed that 
the route is four times the length of the Burma 
Road, and that in its first 26 days of operation 
hauled and delivered more than 200,000 tons 
of supplies. Many Negro and white trucking 
companies operate round-the-clock over this 
super highway. The trucks have a red disk on 
front and rear, and the route was necessitated 
by the swift pace of the First and Third Armies 
and the lengthening supply line of more than_ 











___ News from somewhere near the German 

_ border revealed that Negro drivers on this high- 
y swept down from a Normandy beachhead 
: d delivered a Bailey bridge large enough to 
_ span the Rhine. At the point where it was un- 






on ly two days before. 
Captures German Officer 


_ Deep in a swampy French forest, Private 
Willie E. Collins, of Lake Charles, La., and 
FE Beaumont, Texas, member of a Quartermaster 
__ Service company, told how he captured a Ger- 
man captain. Although belonging to a non- 
combat outfit, he and his mates in loading and 
unloading truck cargoes have had to battle 
their share of snipers. While in a bivouac area 
for a brief rest, Collins saw someone moving in 
the bushes, slipped around behind him and 
fired his rifle. The man came out and Collins 
took him to the road to M.P’s, and only then 
knew that he had captured an officer. 
_____In September we learned of a Quartermaster 
__ Troop Battalion, under front-line fire, capturing 
_ » 49 German prisoners. The success of the break- 
_ through of the German lines that started in St. 
_ Lo m Normandy depended entirely upon the 
success of these Negro truck drivers. Besides 
__ being the first time that the Negro troops had 
seen any front-line action, it also was the first 
_ time that a tank-truck assault team, as a spear- 
_ head, had been used in France. An excerpt 
a from the battalion executive officer’s report 
follows: 
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This unit left its bivouac area on the 19th of July 
and reported to the 22nd Infantry Regiment south of 
St. Jean Du Day. The vehicles of the companies were 
apportioned between the first and second battalions. 
On the day of the attack the vehicles moved the bat- 
talions to the vicinity of Pont Herbert. The troops dis- 
E mounted from trucks with the exception of seven 
- trucks. These seven trucks went forward with the in- 
7% 

_ fantry at the start of the attack. 

: _ The trucks that went forward remained with the 
attacking unit until about 2230 of the day of the 
‘ assault, at which time they returned because of a de- 
- troyed bridge. These vehicles worked intermittently, 
es hauling troops forward whenever the opportunity pre- 
sented itself and followed the troops at about two to 
three hundred yards behind the fighting front all day. 
During the return of these vehicles, Corporal Oplies 
Watkins, of Guntersville, Alabama, was wounded and 
_ Private Maceo Smith, of Hallsboro, North Carolina, 
_ stopped his truck, ran across fifty yards of terrain dur- 
: _ ing the shelling, and rescued the injured corporal. Four 


















_ loaded the American spearhead had passed | 


U.S.A. Signal Corps Photo 


An anti-aircraft unit goes into action near Arawe, New 
Britain. While the other crew members calculate the 
range and aim the gun, T/5 Jeff Stevenson, Meridian, 
Miss., and Cpl. John Strickland slip a shell into the 

breach of the weapon. d 


rescued comrades and officers from hazards of 
fire and the sea; have stopped work to join in 
the shooting against enemy air fire; have cap- 
tured prisoners and killed snipers. Many of 
these troops have been killed. On one occa- 
sion, in France, several soldiers at rest in a 
bivouac area were killed by a direct hit from a 
German plane. 


COMBAT UNITS 
South Pacific 

New York’s Daily News of March 16, 1944, 
carried an account of the 24th Regiment of the 
U. S. Army moving into Japanese-held terri- 
tory on Bougainville Island and besting the 
Japs at jungle fighting. “The 24th was the first 
Negro combat unit to go into action in the 
South Pacific, and to Sergeant Lonzo Douglas 
of Chicago went the distinction of probably be- 
ing the first Negro to kill a Jap.” 

On March 30, 1944, the War Department 
announced that the 93rd Infantry Division, the 
first Negro combat force of the Army Ground 
Forces larger than a battalion to be reported in 
the South Pacific, was undergoing jungle train- 
ing in that theater. ? 

In May information was released that one 
unit of the 93rd, fighting alongside the veteran 
Americal Division at Bougainville had estab- 


lished a score of 80 Japanese killed and one 


taken prisoner. “You don’t have to worry 
about their ability to take care of themselves 
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and beat the Japs at their own game,” said an 
Army combat correspondent, covering the Bou- 
gainville campaign. 

Technical Sergeant Stephen H. Sunpsans of 
Nogales, Arizona, a medical corps surgical 
technician, detailed to lead a group into the 
jungle to evacuate a wounded man, was com- 
mended by Major General Raymond G. Leh- 
man, Commander of the 93rd Division. Sgt. 
Simpson thwarted efforts of the Japanese to 
ambush his party, located and completed the 
evacuation of the wounded soldier, after de- 
stroying an enemy machine-gun emplacement 
in which five Japanese were Leet The rescue 
party lost three men. 

In an interview with Major Oe Robert 
B. McClure, commander of the Americal di- 
vision on Bougainville, by Billy Rowe, war 
correspondent for the Pittsburgh Courter and 
published in that paper on May 13, 1944, the 
commander had this to say of the Negro 
troops: 


The fighters of the 93rd have done a good job here. 
They have picked up in a few weeks what it took the 
Japanese years to learn... . 

They have been well accepted by experienced troops 
who have found them to be good men .. . and I am 
very much pleased with their progress... . 

Some fine colored officers will develop out of all this 
to lead in the future. The outfit has a splendid artillery 
which is as good as any white group, and they can hit 
what they shoot at. Each soldier handled technical im- 
plements of modern warfare well. The overall picture 
looks good. 

Another infantry group put on the finest demonstra- 
tion of attacking behind tanks. and sticking close to 
their own artillery fire that I have even seen in the 
South Pacific, and I have been here a long time. They 
completely cleaned out a hornet’s nest of enemy troops. 


And Time Magazine of May 29, 1944 car- 
ried an account of these troops under the head- 
ing “Tan Yanks.” 


In the Bougainville jungles white and colored troops 
live together in soldierly understanding, Time corre- 
spondent Robert Martin reported last week. Units of 
the 93rd Division, first all-Negro infantry division to be 
sent overseas in this war, had fought and acquitted 
themselves with honor. 

Among their units was the old 24th Regiment, which 
had supported Teddy Roosevelt in 1898 in the Rough 
Riders’ charge up San Juan Hill. Two-thirds of their 
officers were Negroes, 90 percent of them college gradu- 
AtES. «oe 

Private James O’Banner, a mild-mannered youngster 
from Memphis, Tenn., was the first man to get a Nip. 
His carbine snap shot stirred up a hornet’s nest. A dozen 
Negroes were slain, 25 were wounded. But 30 Japanese 
were dead before the melee was over. 


The article continued that the men of the 
93rd were resourceful, explaining how a group 
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of five became lost, “pleaderes into a command Yi | 





post, but finally rented safety after killing one ‘ 


Japanese and picking their way through a 
minefield. “One unit,” it said, “moving out 


along the muddy Laruma River, fought it out: 


with Japs for two days, destroyed five of their 


pillboxes, crossed the river with fixed bayonets 


and put their disorganized enemies to rout.” 
The accuracy of the artillerymen was praised, 
as the article continued: 

Fighting alongside white units, the Negro doughboys 
helped extend outposts across the Saua River. With 
bazookas, flame-throwers and Browning automatic fire 
they beat off frontal attacks by day, creeping infiltra- 
tion by night, until the Bougainville base was finally 
secured. 


This account ended with praise of the troop 
by their commander, as follows: 

. Proudest of their record is Major General G. 
Lehman, of Sleepy Eye, Minn., commander of the 93rd 
who has been a Regular Army officer since 1917 and 
commands Negro troops because he likes to lead them. 

Says General Lehman: “They have the same courage, 
the same fear and fighting spunk as any other soldiers. 
They are quick to learn and eager to perform. They 
can give and take, and they are about the best dis- 
ciplined in the Army.” 


On June 12, the War Department released a 
story about Sergeant James Johnston, of Al- 
bany, Georgia, leading a patrol of the 24th In- 
fantry. The patrol was forced to seek cover 
when it attempted to cross the Mavavia River. 

With his patrol divided by the river, Sergeant 
Johnston, who had not yet crossed, concluded 
that all would be annihilated unless substantial 
aid arrived, as murderous machine-gun fire 
made a withdrawal impossible. He saw just one 
possibility of getting aid—by way of the nearby 
ocean. 

Braving machine-gun and automatic rifle fire, 
the sergeant ran to the beach. He was shot in 
the hand, but gained the water, where he was 
hit three more times while swimming. When 


he reached friendly territory, the patrol leader 


crawled ashore and told his story. 

Tanks and infantrymen, brought up on LCT’s 
(Landing Craft, Tanks), knocked out three 
enemy pillboxes and enabled the patrol to with- 
draw to safety. Two members of the rescue 
party were killed and two wounded. An un- 
determined number of Japanese were wiped 
out. ¢ 

A cavalry officer and three enlisted men of 


the 93rd Division were awarded the Bronze — 


Star Medal for meritorious service on Bougain- 
ville for acts occurring on May 17, 1944. In 
his fourth fight within two days, Second Lieu- 
tenant Charles R. Collins, of Chicago, was 
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1d y but continued 
to accomplish his mission. 






times, he continued to 
irvive in enemy territory until 
as able to make his way to 
unit. Sergeant James L. 
ns, of Cleveland, Ohio, ex- 
1 himself to enemy obser- 
m in order to fire on an 












in bs patel He killed three 
anese and effectively sil- 
ced the mortar. Later, sur-._ 
unded by the enemy, he re- 
1ained concealed all night, and 
rned to his unit the follow- 
morning bearing important 
formation. Technician 5th 
Grade Clarence C. RReese,s of i 
Cotton Plant, Ark., contacted 
enemy and silenced their 
long enough to recover a. 
wounded comrade, treating his 
founds and caring for him for two days and a 
ght until contact was made with friendly 
ops. And Technician 5th Grade Walter A? 
ress, of Waterbury, Conn., also halted 
y fire to recover a wounded comrade. 
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ed men of the 93rd were reported, for which 


Bronze Star and the Purple Heart were 
warded. 


ma tie rea the Editor, published in 
on April 17, 1944, John P. Lewis, man- 
ing editor, explained that PM had made an 
especial. point to print stories on Negroes of the 
93rd in the Pacific “because there is so much 
information going around right now on the 
us of Negro troops in the war.” He said 
orts about some Negro fighting troops being 


yps have been kept out of action and as- 
d to work details.’ He explained that 
fighting of the 93rd Division is the best 
idence that Negro troops are not going to be 
Yt out of action” and that the “decision on 
‘ual use of troops in the war theaters is in 
hands of the commanding: generals in the 
1, and not the War Department.” He con- 
inued : 


t is not to say that the War Depaemnent record 
ndling of the Negro problem is good, for it isn’t. 
ept for officers’ training schools, where’ white ‘and 
‘9 students live and work very successfully without 


Many other similar feats of heroism by en- 



























Signal Corps Photo 


Some eons of the 92nd Division—First Negro Combat Troops in Italy. 


In October, 1944, it was reported that the 


first Negro Anti-aircraft Artillery unit in New 
Guinea had completed its first year overseas 
with a successful record. 


Italy 


In November, 1943, it was announced that 
“Negro troops of Uncle Sam’s fighting forces 
are ‘winning their spurs’ in the battle for Italy. 
They were right up in front when Lieutenant 
General Mark W. Clark’s Fifth Army overran 
the toe of the Italian boot and fanned out in 
the direction of Rome.” 


Combat Unit Cited 


December , 1943, brought word that the 
450th Anti-aircraft Artillery Automatic Weapons 
Battalion, the first American Negro combat 
force to land on European soil, had been cited 
by Lieutenant General Clark. (This unit al- 
ready had the distinction of being the. first 
Negro combat body to land in North Africa.) 
While these troops were aboard ships in Naples 
harbor, when German bombers attacked ships 
massed in the bay, they sent two of the enemy 
bombers crashing into the sea. In commending 
these troops, Lieutenant General Clark de- 
clared: . = ct "See 

I am proud of the outstanding performance of duty 
of these soldiers in this baptism of fire. 

Their conduct was excellent and reflects the training 
and discipline of their unit: The Fifth Army welcomes 


such soldiers. 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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Negro Women in the WAC 


@ By J. NOEL MACY, Colonel, GSC, Chief WAC Group 


HEN the history of this war is writ- 

WV ten, Negro women serving in the 

Women’s Army Corps will rank high 

on the list of those who played an important 
part in the victory. 

From the day the first: members of the WAC 
(then the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps) 
reported for duty at Fort Des Moines, Ia., back 
in July, 1942, through the present, Negro 
WACS have been an important part of the 


Corps, taking over an ever-growing variety of | 


Army jobs; doing ever-increasingly important 
work to speed the winning of the war. 

There are approximately 4,000 Negro WACS 
on active duty in the Army, serving at approxi- 
mately twenty Army installations within the 
United States. The specific duties which they 
are performing are wide and various. Negro 
WACS are assigned as teletype operators, fin- 


ger printers, motor pool operators, motion pic- 


ture projectionists, stenographers, medical tech- 
nicians, dental technicians, occupational thera- 
pists, physiotherapists, ambulance drivers, hos- 
pital aides, parachute packers, bands-women, 
and to airplane maintenance, clerical positions, 
and general administrative work. 

Not the least important of the jobs done by 
Negro WACS is that of those stationed in Army 
hospitals throughout the United States. 

With the growing number of casualties com- 
ing back from the battle-fronts, the ministra- 
tions of these WACS who work in hospitals be- 
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U.S.A. Signal Corps Photo 
WAC Put. Lois Coston, New York City, serves 
as a dental technician at Staten Island Ter- 
minal, an installation of the New York Port 
of Embarkation. 
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Wearing sterile gowns and masks, these WACs — 

prepare surgery at Station Hospital No. 2, Ft. — 

Huachuca, Ariz., for operation. WACs working in 
hospitals are supervised by Army nurses. 3 





comes increasingly important. Under the super- 
vision of Army doctors and nurses, these wo- 
men are helping ease the road to recovery for 
these men who have given so much to the fight 
for freedom. 

At Wakeman General Hospital at Camp At- 
terbury, Ind., Negro WACS have been work-. 
ing to ease the pain of the wounded, helping 
to nurse them back to health for more than 
sixteen months, now. 

At Staten Island Terminal, skilled Negro 
WACS work as dental technicians, drive 
ambulances, and do countless other hospital 
jobs that are of valuable assistance to ne 


doctors and nurses. 


The story of these WACS will go down in 
history—for they are serving the men who have 
given their life’s blood. 

In every one of the nine Service Commands, 
Negro women are on duty at Army posts and 
camps, doing equally valuable work. Quietly, 
efficiently, trim in their WAC uniforms, these 
women did not enter the service for personal 
glory, but because they realized that this was 
their war, too—not just the responsibility of 
men—but the responsibility of every freedom- 
loving American, man or woman. .- 

At Fort Sheridan, Ill, Negro WACS work 
at graphotype machines, processing soldiers’ 
records and expediting the issuance of fur- 
loughs. At Sioux City, Ia. Army Air Base, 
they are doing valuable work as clerks in the 
technical inspector’s office. At Douglas Army 
Air Field, in Arizona and countless other Army 
posts and camps, they are working as drivers, 
stenographers, clerks, Army specialists, in hun- 
dreds of different Army jobs. 

When peace comes again, these will be the 
women who will be the leaders of tomorrow. 
They will have done their share to make tomor- 
row’s world a better one, and they will take 
their rightful place in it. 
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At His Side 


By JESSE O. THOMAS 


LL over the world America is fighting — 
the world from so many of whose coun- 
tries her citizens come. For the armies 
af America are made up of men of all nation- 
alities, creeds and races, men who have come 
together in the New World, building by their 
blood and toil and laughter the America we 
_ know. . 
__ At home, America is fighting too. The fam- 
ilies of these fighting men are turning out 
planes and ships and bombs in the factories at 
They are rolling bandages for the 
vounded, filling packages for the hungry in 
prison camps, giving their blood for the dying. 
More than 6,000,000 American civilians are 
working as volunteers for the American Red 
Cross. Men and women of every race and 
creed, in every walk of life, are contributing to 
ts giant program of aid to those in need, at 
ome and overseas. Hundreds of thousands of 
them are America’s Negro citizens. 
_ During the war, the Red Cross has expanded 
remendously. Its responsibilities at home and 
verseas have grown as the war has grown, 
til now its operations extend throughout this 
intry and into every country of the world 
ere American troops are stationed. And to 
ntries where our troops are not stationed 
ut where refugee men and women and chil- 
n need comfort and relief. 
The program of the American Red Cross is 
ed on one factor—need. When we entered 
he war, overnight the Red Cross was faced with 
‘the tremendous and varying needs of our fight- 
ing men. . 
Immediately after the entry of the United 
States into the war, the American Red Cross ar- 
ranged for the regular distribution of standard 
(ood parcels, medical supplies, comfort articles 
and clothing to all American prisoners of war 
-and civilian internees held in Europe. 

_ These supplies are distributed through the 
agency of the International Committee of the 
Red Cross in Geneva. In order to produce and 
supply them, a vast army of volunteer workers 
is necessary. Every week day, approximately 
600 volunteers in American Red Cross packing 
centers make up food parcels. During the last 
welve months, 187,000,000 pounds of supplies 
yere carried to Europe on the Red Cross Fleet, 
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including about 13,000,000 food parcels and 
more than 1,000,000 complete outfits of cloth- . 
ing. 

The American Red Cross Blood Donor ser- 
vice was inaugurated in February, 1941, at the 
joint requests of the surgeon generals of the 
Army and Navy. Today, it is one of the largest 
controlled undertakings in medical history, re- 
quiring approximately 103,000 volunteer don- 
ors each week and a total of more than 5,000,- 
000 pints of blood in 1944. 


The American Red Cross, recruiting agency 
for both the Army and Navy Nurse Corps, has 
recruited to date over 51,000 nurses for duty 
with the Army and Navy. 

In order to serve our troops directly wher- 
ever they may be stationed, the American Red 
Cross has trained more than 13,000 men and 
women to serve with the armed forces. 


Their duties fall into two categories. The first 
is to fulfill the charter obligations of the Red 
Cross—to “act in matters of voluntary -relief” 
and “as a medium of communication between 
the people of the United States of America and 
their Army and Navy.” The second is the ex- 
panded program of recreation, set up in over- 
seas clubs, in hospitals and rest homes here and 
abroad. 


In North Africa, in Italy, in Great Britain 
and France, throughout the Middle East and 
the China-Burma-India and Pacific commands, 
Red Cross men and women work in clubs in © 
leave areas where troops on leave can find food 
and lodging, entertainment and _ relaxation. 
They work in base and station hospitals, doing 
for the men what their families would do for 
them were they at home—writing letters for 
them, reading to them, entertaining them as 


-best they can. They drive clubmobiles to iso- 


lated posts and air bases, to men stationed near 
the front, bringing them doughnuts and coffee, 
books, magazines and comfort articles. 

Many of them serve as field directors who 
accompany their units wherever they may be 
sent. To these field directors, the men bring 
their problems—allotment difficulties, emerg- 
ency situations at home. To Red Cross 
Home Service workers in this country, the 
field directors send requests, seeking informa- 
tion concerning the welfare of the wife, 
child or mother of some anxious serviceman at 
a distant post, arranging for emergency care. 
Last year alone, more than 5,000,000 men and 
women came to the Red Cross for help. 

In many instances the problem was a finan- 
cial one. Loans and grants to servicemen and 
women in this country or abroad, and to their 
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Photo by Emil Reynolds, Red Cross Correspondent 


SOMEWHERE IN INDIA. Newly arrived American troops 
being served sandwiches and coffee by American Red Cross 


canteen service, 


families at home during the past fiscal year 
totalled nearly forty million dollars. 

At home, the responsibilities of the Red 
Cross are - correspondingly great. Every Red 
Cross chapter in this country has a basic obliga- 
tion toward service and ex-service men and 
women and their families. The primary. re- 


_ sponsibility of the workers in Red Cross Home 


Service is to assist the families of servicemen in 
solving their problems. 

Volunteer workers in the Red Cross at nae 
perform a great variety of services. Over 


3,500,000 members of the Red Cross Produc- 


tion Corps sew and knit garments, pack com- 
fort kits, and make surgical dressings, thereby 
filling the needs of the Army, Navy and for- 
eign war relief. Since January, 1942, they have 
made 1,500,000,000 surgical dressings. The 
Army has requested them to furnish 1,000,- 
000,000 surgical dressings a month. 

The Red Cross Canteen Corps has specialized 
in emergency feeding. On call 24 hours 
a day, its members are prepared to rush 
mobile canteens to the aid of fire fighters or 
flood victims, and, at the request of the com- 
manding officer, feed on short notice an un- 
disclosed number of troops in transit. Its mem- 
bers serve refreshments at induction centers, 
give nutrition demonstrations in war factories, 
and feed children at day nurseries whose par- 
ents are employed in the war effort. 

Paralleling the work of Red Cross hospital 
workers in hospitals overseas, the Red Cross 
Hospital and Recreation Corps at home is 
mainly concerned with the morale of hospital 
patients. It includes 35,000 Gray Ladies who 
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vices ‘they may request. 


aid, map reading and motor mechanics. 






pitale-Sreadine’ to them, writin 
them, performing any special err n 













Members of the Red ie Mota Cc Os 
drive Red Cross, fire department and hosp cal 
ambulances as well as mobile feeding units and 
farm tractors. Some have been taught to han- 
dle Army vehicles and drive on special service 
to the armed forces. Others drive donors ta 
blood banks or meet ships bearing evacuees 
All are trained in standard and advance ‘first 



















On December 7, 1941, there were 364 
nurse’s aides. Now the Volunteer Nurse’s Aide 
Corps has 151,000 members, helping to reli 
the shortage of jufses in hospitals at home. In 
order to further ease the strain on overworked 
doctors and nurses in this country, the Red 
Cross operates Home Nursing classes through- 
out the United States. Since Pearl Harbor, 
more than 1,191,946 Home Nursing certificates 
have been issued by the Red Cross to women 
who have completed the requirements.  —Ss_ 

To its job of aiding rescued seamen, Red 
Cross Disaster Relief Service has added aid to 
repatriated seamen and evacuees from abroad 
It furnishes the survivors of shipwreck, the men 
in hospitals at advanced bases.and the service- 
men embarking for foreign service with special 
kits made by volunteer workers in Red Cross 
chapters, containing writing paper, pencils, 
books, razor blades, sewing kits, chewiaha ju! n 
and other comfort articles. 

The Emergency Assistance provided i te 
Red Cross for seamen and passengers from 
ships sunk by enemy action ranges from first 
aid and medical care to food, clothing, trans- 
portation and maintenance. 

To suffering civilians abroad, the Red. Cross 
has sent large amounts of relief supplies. Relief 
totalling approximately $106,500,000 since 
September, 1939, has been made available by 
and through the American Red Cross to over 
35 insular and foreign countries. aa 

Through its Inquiry Unit, cooperating with 
the Central Agency of the International -Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross in Geneva, the Ameri- 
can Red Cross is able to establish contact with 
civilians in occupied "or belligerent countries. 
Messages and inquiries concerning these civil- 
ians are sent to the Inquiry Unit at Red Cross 
National Headquarters in Washington through 
local. Red -Gross chapters. ; 

‘The services of the Red Cross at home ex: 4 
tend into every field. Red Cross instruction i 
combat swimming, water safety and sales 
first aid is available to all American citizens. 
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important part. Nearly two hundred Negro 
men and women are serving in France, Italy, 
the South Pacific, the British Isles, North 
. os and.the China-Burma-India theatre. 

_ These men and women who are employed i in 
e Red Cross Services to the Armed Forces in- 
ude former lawyers, teachers, insurance sales- 
n, public welfare workers. Giving up their 
areers for the duration, they are all helping 





to our fighting men. Some of them are field 
directors, helping to maintain the morale of 
_ troops far from home—establishing for them a 


peenxiety, improving their comfort—be it mental 
or physical—in any way they can. -< , 

_ Many of them are club workers. In “leave 
areas” abroad, Red Cross clubs which operate 
where American Negro troops are stationed 
are staffed by people of their own race, al- 


are open to all servicemen. Volunteer workers 
from among the citizens of the local community 
supplement the work of the club staffs. In 
these clubs, the servicemen find game rooms, 
_ writing rooms and libraries, comfortable sleep- 


q also find people from home with whom to talk, 
dance and play games. 

_ The Great George Street Club in Bristol is 
§ typical of these clubs. In it, men are provided 
_ with an up-to-date cafeteria, sleeping facilities, 
_ dancing, basketball, tennis, badminton, billiards 
' and other games. 


SOMEWHERE IN 
_ ITALY. Troops man- 
ning anti-aircraft de- 
‘ fensés enjoy hot cof- 
fee and doughnuts 
- served by American 
— Red Cross girls. The 
: E girls, 1. to 7.5, are 
Sara R. Johnston, 
Cambridge, Mass., 
| Geraldine Dyson, St. 
Louis, Mo., and Eve- 
Lyn C. Vaughan, Bur- 
pnEton, Nee Je 






: iPacia by Ollie 
. ins, Red Cross 
( rrespondent j 
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ie Red Cross to render vital help and comfort - 


_ contact with home, reassuring them in times of | 


_ though, as is true of all Red Cross clubs, they. 


g quarters, and appetizing meals. Here, they, 
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At home, Negro recreation and hospital 


e workers minister to patients in Army hospitals 
and at Army posts. Field and recreation work- 


ers assigned to domestic Army stations extend 


. Red Cross services to men in training while 


volunteer groups participate in the Gray Ladies’ 
program, serve as nurse’s aides and production 
workers, and avail themselves of Red Cross 
training in first aid, nutrition and home nurs- 
ing. : 
At the call to wartime service, Red Cross na- 
tional officials met with leading American citi- 
zens, representative of every walk of life, to dis- 
cuss the best way of meeting the need for 
service. 

In 1942, after careful consideration of the 
various recommendations and representation by 
a cross-section of Negro leadership, it was unan- 
imously decided to employ a representative of 
colored people as a liaison person charged with 
the responsibility of interpreting the program 
of the Red Cross to the Negro population, and 
the resources and potentialities of the colored — 
peoplé to the American Red Cross. This was 
not accepted or regarded as a token employ- 
ment, but rather an opportunity of increasing 
the participation and integration of colored peo- 
ple in the program activities of the American 
Red Cross on local, state and national levels; 
at the same time, extending an opportunity to 
this group to contribute more largely of its tal- 
ents and resources to the program. Further evi- 
dences of this trend may be suggested in the fact 
that since this liaison representative has been on 
the staff of the National Organization, the fol- 
lowing chapters have employed colored people 





Hospital scene in an advance 
base in New Guinea, where 
Red Cross worker Harriet Eliz- 
abeth Bates, Tecumseh, Mich., 
helps GI’s while away the time 
with a snappy game of check- 
ers. From l. to r. T/5 Haskell 
E. Tumblin, Greenville, S. C.; 
Sgt. Charles Herbella, Springer- 
ville, Ariz.; Put. John Shelby, 
Louisville, Ky. Patient in the 
background is not identified. 


Photo by Richard Day, 
Red Cross Correspondent 


as case workers and in other professional cate- 
gories for the first time: 
Savannah, Georgia 
Birmingham, Alabama 
New Orleans, Louisiana : 
Dallas, Texas 
Columbus, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Evansville, Indiana 
Louisville, Kentucky 
District of Columbia 
The Brooklyn Chapter of the American Red 
Cross has recently promoted Mrs. Sadye Wil- 


liams to a position as division supervisor in its. 


Home Service Department. 

A number of chapters, including Chicago, 
Illinois; Brooklyn, New York; and Evansville, 
Indiana, have elected a colored representative 
to their Board of Directors. By unanimous vote 
the Boards of Directors of the Philadelphia and 
Cleveland Chapters have agreed to invite a col- 
ored citizen of those respective communities to 
Board membership. .The National Organization 
is employing colored people as stenographers 
and senior correspondents in the Home Service 
Division at the present time. 

For some time the American Red Cross has 
been concerned with the development of a plan 

for a broader extension of its Nursing Service 
programs among Negroes and for making the 
best use of Negro nurses in accomplishing the 
purpose of these programs. To aid the Red 
Cross in this plan, Mrs. Marion B. Seymour, a 
Negro nurse on the staff of the Freedmen’s 
Hospital, Washington, D. G., has been ap- 
pointed to the National Red Cross staff for a 
period of six months. Mrs. Seymour has had 
very helpful contacts with the Nursing Service 
personnel in all of the areas. 
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Succeeding the late Mrs. R. R. Moton to 


membership on the National Council of Red 


Cross Home Nursing, Dr. Charlotte Hawkins 
Brown, founder and president of Palmer In- 
stitute at Sedalia, North Carolina, is making 
an effective contribution i in the campaign of the 


American Red Cross to register a larger number | 


of trained nurses and make them ayanetla to 
the armed forces. 


In the past thirty-four months, some 142 — 


classes have graduated from our orientation 


training course. This course covers a period of — 


two weeks’ intensive training. The classes num- 


ber from 50 to 250 men and women. In many 


of these classes there have been from 1 to 14 
Negroes. 


The main feature of -these graduating ex- 


ercises has been an address by some prominent 
person. We have had admirals, generals, out- 
standing public officials and private citizens, in- 
cluding Mrs. Roosevelt. On Saturday, October 
14, Colonel Campbell C. Johnson was the 
guest speaker. So far as I know this is the first 
time, certainly one of the first times, that a 
colored person has given the commencement 
address on an occasion when ninety-eight per- 


cent of the graduates were not colored. This— 


would seem to be a significant gesture in in- 
terracial goodwill as well as establishing an im- 
portant precedent, and may be regarded as an 
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important trend toward wider participation and — 


greater integration of minority elements in our 


population into the program of the American — 


Red Cross. | 
All America is fighting . . . and in the ranks 

at home and overseas the Negro citizens of 

America are playing as important and as vital 


a role as any of the many other groups which _ 


make up the country of America. 


White-helmeted guards of the 
Air Service Command head- 
quarters in Italy line up for 
inspection. They are part of 
the first all-Negro guard unit 
to reach the Mediterranean 
Theater of Operations. A 
large percentage of their out- 
fit are college men, 61 of whom 
came from one school: Lincoln 
Univ., Jefferson City, Mo. 
Heading the formation is S/Sgt. 
Gilbert G. Tate, Hannibal, Mo., 
acting first sergeant of this 
detachment. 
Photo by Army Air Forces 








Colonel Midian O. Bousfield, M.C., Commanding Officer of ASF Regional Hospital 
No. 1, Fort Huachuca, Arizona (sixth from right, front row) and part of staff of 
400 persons. Seated, |. to r., Maj. William E. Allen, Jr.. M.C.; Maj. Ralph W. 
Teabeau, D.C.; Maj. Wm. McKinley Thomas, M.C.; Maj. Earl W. Renfroe, 
D.C.; Maj. Rafael Hernandez, M.C.; Lt. Col. Roscoe C. Giles, M.C.; Capt. Mary 
L. Petty, A.N.C. (now overseas); Col. Bousfield; Lt. Col. DeHaven Hinkson, 
M.C.; Lt. Col. Harold W. Thatcher, M.C.; Maj. Marcellus Goff, M.C.; Maj. 
Phillip T. Johnson, M.C.; Maj. Roy Brown, M.A.C. 


An instructor at the Parachute 
School, Fort Benning, Ga., 1s 
shown making a close check of 
these paratroopers before they 
board a transport plane. The 
first six from the left are Cpl. 
Elijah H. Wesby, Phila., Pa.; 
Cpl. McKinley Godfrey, Pelly, 
Tex.; S/Sgt. Hubert Bridges, 
Albany, Ga.; Sgt. Daniel Weil, 
Chicago, Iil.; Sgt. Alvin Moon, 
Washington, D. C., and Sgt. 
Jack D. Tillis, St. Louis, Mo. 

Photo by Army Air Forces 











. ORE dian a million young Negro men. 
and women have been enlisted and 


inducted into the armed forces of the 
United States since May, 1940. They will rep- 
resent almost a tenth of the returning veterans 
of World War II and most of them will be en- 
titled to share in the generous veterans’ benefits 
which have been provided by a grateful nation 
for its heroes of history’s most significant war. 


One fact that is outstanding with reference 
to these returning veterans of World War II is 
that they will not be “forgotten men.” When 


the Selective Training and Service Act was. 


passed in 1940, provision was made not only 
for the selection of men for training and service 
but also for returning them to their jobs in civil 


life. 


Congress has had a continuing interest in 
facilitating the readjustment of servicemen and 
women who will be returning to civil life after 
having performed their patriotic duty in the 
armed forces. Since our entry into World War 
II, Congress has passed several bills of major 
importance to veterans. One of these, the Dis- 
abled Veterans Act (Public Law 16, 78th Con- 
gress), which was signed by the Preident on 
March 24, 1943, provides vocational rehabili- 
tation and education to honorably discharged 
pensionable veterans who are in need of assist- 
ance to overcome the handicap of disability in- 
curred in or aggravated by their military ser- 
vice. 


After this Act was passed, an intensive study 
was,made of a comprehensive bill to provide 
Federal Government aid to veterans, both men 
and women, who had rendered at least 90 days’ 
service and were separated from the armed 
forces under conditions other than . dishonor- 
able. The ‘bill, cited by Congress as the Ser- 
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Thee 
Unforgotten Man 


@ By COLONEL CAMPBELL C. JOHNSON ~ ‘ 


f- 


vicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 and pop- | 
Eat, known as the “G.I. Bill of Rights,” be- 


- came law on June 22, 1944. It provides educa- 


tional aid; assistance in job placement; read- 
justment allowances during periods of unem- | 
ployment ; and loan guarantes for the purchase, 
repair, or construction of homes and farms and — 
for the purchase of business property and of | 
farm and business equipment, machines, and 
tools. In addition, the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act extends the benefits of the Disabled 
Veterans Act to include eligible persons who — 
served in the armed forces on or after Septem- — 


ber 16, 1940. a 


It is agreed that never before in history hae 
such an inclusive program been provided by a_ 
nation for the heroes of any war. It is a re- 
markable circumstance, too, in connection with © 
this legislation that it has been passed belong 
the end of the war. 


Both the Army and Navy have established _ 
centers through which men and women will 
pass to receive their discharges to civil life. The | 
Army calls these installations separation centers, 
while in the Navy they are known as discharge 
centers. The purpose of these centers goes be- 
yond the mere completion of records and 1 issu- | 
ance of final pay for the serviceman and woman. | 
The program of both branches of the service 
attempts to guarantee that when servicemen 
and women are released, they will have full 
knowledge of the benefits to which they are — 
entitled and will have had the advantage of © 
expert vocational and employment guidance. — 


Immediately after his separation from mili- ; 
tary service the veteran must notify his Selec- 
tive local board of the date and place of his 
discharge. In the event he is not returning at 
once to the place of registration, the ex-service- 








man eed to forward this information to 
nis local board by letter or by telegram. Those 
eparatees who never have been registered with 
_a Selective Service local board are required to 
“Tegister without delay. 


When the veteran reports to a Selective 
_ Service local board, he has the privilege of con- 
sulting with the ‘Reemployment Committee- 
man, whose responsibility it is to see that every 
- veteran who desires aid under the Veterans’ 
_ Assistance Program of the Selective Service 
System will receive personal attention to his 
_ needs. Legal authority for this aid to veterans 
‘is contained in the Selective Training and 
_ Service Act of 1940, which not only authorizes 
_ the induction of men into military service but 
8 makes provision for their reemployment 


- 


B chinery set up by the Selective Service System 
_ for accomplishing this dual purpose is function- 
ing on three levels: at National Headquarters 
in Washington, D. C.; at State Headquarters 
__ offices throughout the United States; and.at the 
_ 6,443 Selective Service local boards, 


At National Headquarters in Washington, 
- policies and procedures are prescribed for carry- 
ing out the Veterans’ Assistance Program of 
the Selective Service System and are transmitted 
_ to the operating level. The State Headquarters 
offices organize and supervise the program 
_ within the respective States. State Headquar- 
ters offices also maintain liaison with other 
_ government agencies so that all efforts to assist 
_ the veteran will be coordinated on the local 
- level. The local boards of the Selective Service 
_ System are responsible for the operation of the 
_ program in various communities. 


n 
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Reemployment Rights of Merchant Marines 


All persons, male or female, who entered 

; upon active military or naval service after May 
1, 1940 and who have satisfactorily completed 
- this service, are entitled to aid under the Vet- 
 erans’ Assistance Program of the Selective Ser- 
vice System. Announcement was made recent- 
ly that at the request of the Administrator of 
the War Shipping Administration, the Director 
- of Selective Service has undertaken the respon- 
sibility of rendering aid also to former mem- 
bers of the Merchant Marine who are eligible 
for reinstatement in jobs which they held prior 
_ to such service. Under the provisions of Public 
Law 87, 78th Congress, which was approved 
on June 23, 1943, all persons who left posi- 
tions after May 1, 1940 to perform services in 
the Merchant Marine are extended reemploy- 


on return to civil life. The administrative ma- - 


ment rights substantially the same as those con- 
ferred upon persons entering the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, or Coast Guard. Reemployment 
rights of former members of the Merchant 
Marine are contingent, however, upon the 
possession, of a certificate of “substantially con- 
tinuous service in the Merchant Marine.” 


The Reemployment Committeemen. of the 
Selective Service local boards will render ser- 
vice personnel and former members of the 
Merchant Marine eligible for aid under the 
Veterans’ Assistance Program, assistance in 
obtaining replacement in former employment. 
The local board utilizes the services of the Vet- 
erans’ Employment Service division of the 
United States Employment Service in behalf of 
those persons who desire placement in new 
positions. 


A. veteran who was employed by the United 
States Government, one of its territories or 
possessions, or by the District of Columbia is 
entitled by law to reinstatement in his former 
position or to a position of like seniority, status, 
and pay if his position was not temporary 
and he left it after May 1, 1940 to enter upon 
active military or naval service in the armed 
forces of the United States and if he has 
satisfactorily completed this period of service 
and has a certificate to that effect. It is required 
also that the veteran still be qualified to perform 
the duties of the position and that he apply for 
reemployment within 90 days after he receives 
his military discharge. 


If former employment was with a State or 
political division of a State, the law declares 
that it is “the sense of Congress” that the vet- 
eran be restored to that position or to one of 
like seniority, status, and pay provided the 
veteran qualifies under the requirements stated 
above. Replacement in a former position with 
a private employer is assured by law if the 
veteran meets the requirements outlined and if 
the employer’s circumstances have not so 
changed as to make it impossible or unreason- 
able to reinstate the veteran. 


It is recognized that misunderstandings may 
arise between the returned veteran and his for- 
mer employer when the veteran applies for re- 
instatement. If a dispute arises between the em- 
ployer and the veteran, a member of a local 
board of the Selective Service System or a Re- 
employment Committeeman will attempt by 
every means possible to reach an agreement 
satisfactory to both veteran and employer, with- 
out sacrificing any of the veteran’s rights... 

Should the Selective Service local board : be 
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unsuccessful in reaching a satisfactory adjust- 
ment of the veteran’s reemployment rights, a 
complete report of the case will be sent to the 
State Director. Where legal proceedings are in- 
dicated, the State Director, with written ap- 
proval of the veteran, will recommend to the 
appropriate U. S. Attorney that legal proceed- 
ings on behalf of the veteran be instituted. 


The private employer who fails or refuses 
to grant the veteran his reemployment rights as 
set forth in the Selective Training and Service 
Act of 1940 as amended may be sued by the 
veteran himself in the United States District 
Court for the district in which his former em- 
ployer maintains a place of business. The vet- 
eran may employ his own attorney or he may 
request the United States Attorney or compar- 
able official to represent him without cost. 


A veteran who is restored to a position in 
the employ of the Federal Government or a 
private employer is entitled to certain addi- 
tional benefits. He is considered as having 
been on leave of absence or on furlough during 
his. period of. military service and is restored 
in employment without loss of seniority. In 

_computing seniority, the veteran is credited 
with the time he served in the armed forces. 
The law provides also that he shall be entitled 

_to insurance or other benefits made available 
by the employer to employees on leave or fur- 
lough as of the date the veteran left the job, 
and he may not be discharged from his job 

' without cause within one year after his restora- 

tion. 

Experience has shown that military service 
frequently provides an occupational background 
that can prove useful after the war. Nine out 
_ of every ten soldiers are specialists, and the 
mechanical, scientific, and technical training 
which they have received in the armed forces 
is practical preparation for employment in civ- 


_ilian life. Many veterans will prefer to obtain - 


__ work at their new skills rather than return to 
, .the type of job they had been performing prior 
.. to their military training. 
_.,.dn carrying out its obligation to aid vet- 
erans to secure new positions, the Selective Ser- 
_ vice System is utilizing the existing facilities 
“of several departments and agencies of the 
_” Federal and State Governments. One of these 
is ‘the Veterans’ Employment Service division 
of the United States Employment Service. The 
U.S. Employment Service operates through 
1,500 local offices distributed throughout the 
country and maintains close contact with em- 
ployers in all kinds of businesses and industries. 


In attempting to find placement for the vet- 
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. An employer now may hire a veteran with- 


‘Columbia. 














ment Ree and oikies Ronee he 
local offices of the U. S. Employment Service - 
take into account any special training received 
during the period of military service. This in- 
cludes regular training, such as. an_ aircraft 
mechanics’ course, and any correspondence 
courses which have been taken by the applicant. 


Employment Aid for Disabled Veterans » 


In addition to services offered at the local 
offices of the agency, the U. S. Employment 
Service registers disabled veterans ready for dis- 
charge at Army and Navy Hospitals. This plan 
makes it possible for the placement interviewer 
to. consult medical authorities at the hospital 
and seek their assistance in determining the 
veteran’s employment capacities. The purpose 
of the program is to facilitate the disabled 
veteran’s return to civilian employment in a- 
type of work suited to his abilities and interests 
and in which his physical limitations will not ~ 
constitute a handicap. 

The placement of veterans in new jobs is 
further facilitated by a ruling of the War Man- 
power Commission which excepts veterans from 
certain hiring controls currently operative in 
the employment, of, non-veterans in industry. 


out requiring a statement of availability, with- 
out referral by an authorized referral agency, 
and without regard to employment ceilings. 
Veterans applying for placement through the 
U. S. Employment Service may be referred to” 
any job of their choice regardless of the essen- 
tiality or priority status of the job. 
The United States Railroad Retirement 
Board Employment Service acts. for the railroad 
industry in attempting to fill its manpower re- 
quirements as the U. S. Employment Service © 
supplies workers in private industry other than 
railroading. 4 
Under the terms of the Veterans’ Prefennes 
Act of 1944, which was approved June 27, 
1944, ex-servicemen and women who have 
served on active duty in any branch of the 
armed ‘forces of the United States during any 
war, and who have been honorably discharged 
from this service, are given preference in cer- 
tification for appointment and in appointment, 
reinstatement, reemployment, and retention in- 
civilian positions in the Federal Government 
and civil service positions: in the District of 


In addition to the provisions which are made 
under various laws to assist veterans in finding | 
news jobs, to facilitate their reinstatement in for- 
mer positions, and to accord them actual pref-— 





rence in certain types of civil service employ- 
ent, men and women who have been dis- 
charged from military service under conditions 
other than dishonorable are entitled, under cer- 
_ tain conditions, to readjustment allowances dur- 
_ ing periods of complete or partial unemploy- 
_ ment. Eligible veterans who apply for this aid 
authorized by the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
_ Act of 1944, may draw weekly allowances up 
to $20 for a period not to exceed 52 weeks, 
_ depending upon the amount of income from 
_ certain other sources and upon the length of 
_ time the veteran served in the armed forces. 

_ Veterans may qualify also for government 
_ guaranty up to 50 per cent on loans not ex- 
ceeding $2,000 for purchase, repair, or con- 
_ struction of homes; purchase or improvement 
of farms or farm machinery, implements or 
_ equipment; and purchase of business property, 
_ supplies, equipment, tools, or machinery. If 
_ the veteran is eligible and certain conditions 
are met with regard to the loan, the Veterans 
_ Administration is authorized to guarantee loans 
_ to veterans on approved applications made to 
_ persons, firms, associations, and corporations 
and to governmental agencies and _ corpora- 
_ tions, either State or Federal. 
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. Training Program 
After they have completed their period of 
service, many veterans whose education has 
been interrupted by the war will be eligible to 
continue their education or training at approved 
_ educational or training institutions under the 
provisions of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944. In order to qualify, the veteran 
must have served 90 days or more in the active 
military or naval service subsequent to Sep- 
- tember 16, 1940 and before the end of the pres- 
ent war, or have been discharged or released 
- from active service earlier by reason of an ac- 
tual service-connected injury or disability. He 
must also have been discharged under condi- 
_ tions other than dishonorable. Periods during 
_ which he was assigned for a course of educa- 
tion or training under the Army specialized 
training program or the Navy college training 
program, or as a cadet or midshipman at one 
of the service academies, cannot be counted 
toward the 90 days required. The further con- 
dition is imposed that his education was im- 
_ peded, delayed, interrupted, or interfered with 
by reason of his entrance into the service. In 
the case of persons who were not 25 vears of 
age at the time of entering the armed forces 
such interruption will be presumed. Veterans 
_ who were more than 25 years of age at the time 
of entering upon military service. are required 


to submit satisfactory proof that their educa- 
tion or training was impeded, delayed, inter- 
rupted, or interfered with, if they desire more 
than one year of training. 


If a veteran whose education was interrupted 
by his military service successfully completes 
his first year of education or training, he may 
be entitled to an additional period or periods 
of education or training. These additional per- 
iods may not exceed the time the veteran was 
in the active service on or after September. 16, 
1940 and before the termination of the war, 
exclusive of any period he was assigned for a 
course of education or training under the Army 
specialized training program or the Navy col- 
lege training program, or as a cadet or midship- 
man at one of the service academies. The total 
period of education or training allowable under 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act cannot ex- 
ceed four years. 


For the veteran who qualifies for benefits 
under the educational provisions of this Act 
the Veterans Administration will pay tuition 
and other fees, cost of books, supplies, equip- 
ment, and other necessary expenses, exclusive 
of living expenses, in an amount not to exceed 
$500 per school year. He is also given a sub- 
sistence allowance of $50 a month if he has 
no dependent, or $75 a month if he has one or 
more dependents. Part-time attendance in .a 
course of educational training is permissible at 
a reduced subsistence allowance, or without 
allowance, but with payments of tuition and 
other expenses. 

Disabled veterans who are pivenedt from 
working at their old jobs because of physical 
handicap may be eligible to receive special 
training which will fit them for employment. 
If the disability was incurred in or aggravated 
by service in the armed forces, retraining of 
eligible ex-servicemen and women is provided 
by the Veterans Administration. Where the 
handicap is not connected with military ser- 
vice, training may be obtained through the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. 

In selecting an occupation for which the 
disabled veteran will be trained, consideration 
is given to his education, vocational experience, 
personal desires, and present physical limitations. 
The aim of the program is to develop in the 
ex-Serviceman or woman the ability to per- 
form all the skills and operations which con- 
stitute the chosen occupation. Training in col- 
leges and universities is made available to vet- 
erans whose background of education and ex- 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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The American Negro Participates in War Finance. 


e@ By WILLIAM PICKENS 


HE editors of Opportunity Magazine 
“— ask me to write 1,800 words on the part 
which American Negroes have so far 


played in financing this great war. If we tried. 


to offer information in detail, 18,000 words 
would not do it. But we can note some good 
indexes and point out some of the high 
places. 

The war started in Europe in 1939. The 
President and some other American leaders 
saw at once that it was in fact our war, and 
that it would become very manifestly our war if 


it lasted too long,—a_ year or two. Most _ 


Americans of all races, however, thought that 
we could just stay out of the mess, whatever 
happened, and some very big men said so with 
a loud voice. Under the persistent urging of 
the Chief Executive, however, some important 
and some unprecedented things were done, like 
the repeal of neutrality legislation and the later 
passing of a peace-time conscription act. 
Long before May of 1941 it had been made 
possible for the small investor to buy United 
States Government Bonds,—the $25 ‘Baby 
Bonds,” for example. 
Treasury Department set up a “Defense Sav- 


ings Staff’? to offer further. opportunities for : 


all investors, ‘Targe and small. The war was in 
its second year in Europe, and as Lincoln said, 
we cannot wage war without money. The 
tenth part of our people known as the Amer- 
ican Negro were to be integrated at once into 
the program; and for that purpose a Negro 
member was added to the staff to work under 
the immediate direction of James L. Houghtel- 
ing, with other coordinate divisions, the whole 
being headed by Harold Graves. 


By the middle of that month this Negro man 
and a secretary were at work, like all other 
staff members feeling their way forward and 
testing the ground for the possibilities of doing 
the job. ‘Today the “Interracial Section,” 
which is a subdivision of Mr. Houghteling’s 
National Organizations Division, consists of 10 
staff members, 11 full-time men attached to 


various state offices, 15 dollar-a-year-consultants 


and thousands of patriotic volunteer workers in 
every state of the Union. That is one reason 
why we cannot call names in this article, as a 
rule, for 1800 words would not have room for 
the names. 

Members of our Interracial Staff have held 
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By May 1, 1941, the 





meetings and conferences in nearly all the 
states of the Union, and have co-operated with — 
a list of organizations of all kinds, which would 
sound like a complete roll for the Negro race in © 


_America. They have met many mixed groups - 


of people and some groups of only white peo-— 
ple. One representative of the staff worked in ~ 
two war loans in the great automobile plants of — 
Detroit, addressing in Ford’s plant alone at 
least 65,000 workers and superintendents in one ~ 
loan period and 45,000 in the other. In Ford’s — 
at the time was a working force of 125,000, of — 
which 20,000 were Negroes. i 


There are 50 Negro insurance eee in 
the country, and up to August of 1944 it was — 
reported that 39 of those companies held as © 
much as $17,851,856.00 in War Bonds. In 
the same period 7 ‘of the Negro banks reported — 
holding $5,896,751.37, in the kind of war se- — 
curities which banks are permitted to buy. The 
officers of one of the most active Negro Grand 
Lodges report that to their knowledge their — 
locals and members have invested more than — 
$12,000,000.00 in War Bonds. Many Liberty. 
Ships have been named for historic Negro men 
and women, and in several instances the colored 


‘. Americans have raised the $2,000,000.00 to en- 


able the Government to build the ship or to— 
repay their Government for the ship after it was 
built, christened and launched. In one year 
alone (1943) for which we made calculations, 
members of the Interracial Staff addressed 370 
meetings with a total attendance of more than — 
370,000 people, and at which Bond sales were | 
reported of nearly $11,000,000.00. Negro work- 
ers in our large industries buy Bonds on the 
payroll allotment plan, among the other work- 


- ers. No distinction or mention of race appears 


in the bookkeeping. In Birmingham, Aabama, ~ 
in the Fifth War Loan period, the Negro Com- — 
mittee (not the Negro people but the Commit- 
tee alone) assigned itself a quota of $1,000,-— 
000.00 and raised nearly $1,500,000.00. Many 
Birmingham colored people bought their Bonds 
through post offices, banks and other issuing — 
agencies, without so much as reporting to any 
committee. It is therefore a fair estimate that 
the Negroes of the United States during the 
Fifth War Loan invested at least $300,000,- 
000.00 in Bonds. Since May 1, 1941, they have 
put “hundreds of millions of dollars” into De- 
fense Bonds and War Bonds. 
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_ When the Japanese shocked us into this war 
y their Pearl Harbor performance, we did not 
1ow but that it might take us ten years to do 
ne job, and knew that we might lose millions 
i men. As a nation, however much time, 
money and death it might entail, we resolved 
© go at it until we should come out of it stand- 
ing on our feet. This is a free country, as free- 
doms and countries go in this world; and so 
some Americans of all our races did not exactly 
‘Share in that resolve. Some Negroes did not 
.. it straight, and certainly American Negroes 
in such a group are as excusable as any. But 
by the summer of 1942, led on by the Treas- 
ury Department through its Interracial Sec- 
‘tion, colored Americans were holding great 
sond Rallies in the largest cities. Great singers 
and other artists of the Negro race, with artists 


rallies, and millions of dollars in money and 
unmeasurable patriotism were the result. Joe 
Louis, champion pugilist, risked his title and 
gave all of his share of the proceeds, in a great 
‘fight in New York City for Navy relief. ‘““You 
are fighting for nothing tonight, Joe,” said the 
newspapermen. “No, I ain’t fighting for noth- 
ing,” Joe replied: “I am fighting for my coun- 
try.” That lifted the morale of the colored peo- 
ple, whose natural inclination was to stand by 
their country and its fighting forces. By 1944 
we find two Negro prize ring fighters, Beau 
_ Jack and Bob Montgomery, in a great per- 
formance in Madison Square Garden for the 


‘promotion of the sale of War Bonds. At the. 


gates $35,000,000.00 worth of Bonds were sold 
e those who wanted to gain admission and to 
share in the patriotic effort. This was not a 
title fight but a great interracial affair for the 
promotion of Bond-selling, of patriotism and 
_ morale. 
_ Negro school children have bought jeeps and 
planes and tanks with the money which they 
put into War Savings and which they induced 
others to put in. Negro women organized 
- through their © regular clubs and later 
through their “Beauticians Corps’ units for 
; savings, and more recently registered a new 
high mark by raising more than $3,000,000.00 
in a $2,000,000.00 campaign to pay for the 
Steamship Harriet Tubman, first United States 
vessel to be named for a Negro woman. 
A member of our Interracial Section staff 
_ has just handed me a list of noteworthy achieve- 
ments by patriotic colored Americans in our 
War Savings program, the half of which would 
take much more than 1800 words to tell. She 
has checked some, labeled “high lights,” and I 
will select a few of those: 
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of other races, shared the program in these 
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One elderly Negro woman, of Los Angeles, 
California, who has traveled all over the world, 
and has no sons or daughters to offer her coun- 
try in its struggle, sold her home and invested 
$15,000.00 in Bonds. Has any man greater 
patriotism than that,—to sell his own home 
and devote the money to the services of his 
country, when it is fighting for its life and its 
liberty ? 

An eleven year old Negro boy, William Hol- 
loway, Jr., of Columbia, South Carolina, 
bought a Bond with 1,875 of his pennies, and 
had a double handful of “coppers” left over 
toward the next Bond. 

James A. Ragan, veteran of the last war and 
a small farmer in Georgia, asked war loan head- 
quarters for “a bond.” They began to make 
out a $25.00 Bond for him when he mentioned 
that he wanted a $1,000.00 Bond. Then the 
amazed officials saw him pour $750.00 in $5.00 
bills out of a common flour sack,—a poor place 
to deposit it, but he had got away with it tha 
time. . 

Major R. R. Wright, Sr., veteran of two 
wars and father of Bishop R. R. Wright, Jr., is’ 
over 88 years old and has sold more than 
$2,500,000.00 in Bonds,—personally. 

Richard Harris, of Jackson, Miss., employee 
of the Capitol National Bank, was reported © 
over the radio to be selling from $1,000.00 to 
$2,000.00 in Stamps and Bonds each month. 

Thousands of Negro soldiers in all branches 
of the service are fighting, bleeding and dying 
for their country and their people, and many 
are investing much of their income in Bonds for 
the future. We are told of one quartermaster 
truck regiment in New Guinea, which regu- 
larly picks up among its members $1,500.00 in 
Bonds each month, and on one pay day picked 
up 1277 pounds British, which is more than 
5,000 American dollars. 

In 16 Southern States there is an organiza- 
tion of 650,000 farmers, white and Negro. The 
50,000 Negro members act their full part in 
this organization of ‘Volunteer Neighborhood 
Leaders,” from improving farm methods to 
buying War Bonds for the sake of the com- 
munity and the nation. 

The Supreme Camp of American Woodmen, 
Denver, Colorado, by 1944 held more than a 
million dollars in War Bonds. 

The Mechanics and Farmers Bank, of Dur- 
ham, North Carolina, cashed a check for 
$300,000.00 for the North Carolina Mutual 
Life Insurance Co.,—the largest single purchase 
of Bonds by any Negro business, and inciden- 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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LAWRENCE. 


_ MIGRATION OF THE NEGRO 8 
WORKS MADE IN US COAST GUARD 









Jacob Lawrence shown with his painting “Recrea- 
tion” at exhibition of his work at The Museum of 
Modern Art, New York City. 


received a promotion to the rating of 

Specialist Third Class with the Public 
Relations Branch of his service. This means that 
his sole duty now is to depict in painting the 
activities of this service wherever his ship goes. 
That is sufficient evidence of the esteem in 
which the United States Coast Guard holds the 
work of this young Negro artist. When Law- 
rence joined the Coast Guard in October, 
1943, he entered as a Steward’s mate, but he 
found time to do some painting and was en- 
couraged to do so by his Captain. He com- 
pleted seventeen panels in this manner. At a 


Cc OAST Guardsman Jacob Lawrence has 


recent showing of his works at the Museum of. 


Modern Art in New York City, eight of these 
Coast Guard paintings were exhibited. They 
were vividly colored, striking characterizations 
of the activities of the racially mixed crew of 
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his ship as they played, ate their meals, 
scrubbed the deck, scrambled for their mail, 
and faced death together—and represented an- 
other outstanding achievement by the talented 
artist. 


caught the excited interest of the artistic world 
with his first series of 41 tempera paintings on 


the career of Toussaint L’Ouverture. Paintings © 
from this series won second prize for him at the — 


American Negro Exposition that year. When 


they showed in Baltimore, A. D. Emmart, one 


of the city’s foremost art critics, wrote: 


These small sketches with their economy of slant, 
sharply defined forms, and their telling variations in a 
consistent color pattern, are charged with feeling and 


movement. The designs are full of swift, racing vigor, — 


and the notable mingling of realistic with symbolic ele- 
ments of simplified abstract form with the quality of 
illustration, give them a powerful impact. The theme, 


moreover, is well-developed and the mood finely sus- - 


tained, and both individually and as a series they con- 
stitute a striking and original work. 


His idea of working in series persisted in sub- 
sequent picturizations of the lives of Frederick 
Douglass and Harriet Tubman; then later in 
“Harlem in Color,” and the famous “Migra- 
tion” series, done under a Rosenwald grant 
(which was renewed twice). Recognition and 
praise of Artist Lawrence’s work has been wide- 
spread and quite generous. In 1943 one of his 
paintings won a $500 sixth prize in the Artists 


for Victory exhibition at the Metropolitan 


Museum of Art. Both the Metropolitan and 
the Museum of Modern Art carry works by 
him as well as the New York Whitney Museum 
of Art, and art galleries in Buffalo, N. Y., 
Washington, D. C., Richmond, Va., Portland, 
Ore., Providence, R. I., Worcester, Mass., and 
the University of Arizona. 


In 1941 Fortune magazine carried in color 


26 of his ““Migration” series. In October of this 


year his Museum of Modern Art showing, 


which was a combination of the “Migration” 
and Coast Guard paintings, brought another 
bombardment of approval from critics and art 
lovers. 
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It was back in 1939 that Artist Lawrence 
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life. He was bom in 1917 in Atlantic City, go- 
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a Jacob Lawrence has been painting all of his 


_ing from there to Philadelphia with his parents, 
and coming finally to New York. He studied 
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under Charles Alston and Henry Bannarn, and 
began developing his own style quite early. He 
_has always known what he wanted to do and 
felt that if he did it well enough, regardless of 


_who he was, it would be recognized. 


Lawrence is a sober young man without be- 


ing austere, quite stable, with no extremes of 
feeling to warp his balance: he’s not bitter or 


cynical, nor is he an impractical optimist. There 
is no discernable crusading instinct in his’ at- 


_ titude, although he is thoroughly aware of what 
is happening to his people. This quality of his 
is plainly evident in his work, which neither 
_ preaches a sermon nor begs for compassion, but 
_ tells a story in an impersonal, truthful, factual 


- Manner. 


Perhaps the most exemplary of Artist Law- 
rence’s work, and most indicative of what he 


_ plans to do as he continues his paintings, are 


the 60 panels of the “Migration” series. These | 
_ paintings are a story of the Negro’s migration 
_ from the South to the North during the years 


following the first World War. Lawrence’s 
medium for all of his paintings is gouache—a 
sort of opaque water color. The colors and 
lines are primary and severe, and his interpre- 
tations stark and symbolic, leaving a rather 
barren, brutal portraiture of fact. Each paint- 


ce? 
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ing has an explanatory caption. There is for 


instance, in interpeting the reasons for the mi- 
gration of Negroes from the South, the panel 
showing the backs of three men hand-cuffed 
to each other, looking out through the bars of 
a jail cell, with the lines underneath explain- 
ing 

“Still another was that they were afraid of 
being arrested.” 

And another showing a woman cutting sow- 
belly as a child looks on with the caption: 


“They were very poor.” 


There is no expression on the faces of the peo- 
ple. Only the moving symbolism. tells the 
story. 

In discussing Lawrence’s social attitude, a 
critic wrote that there was a lack of it evident 
in his paintings: they were so impersonal. An-— 
other critic answered immediately with the 
comment that Lawrence’s “artistic life blood. is . 
his social attitude.” 
asked why he chose to paint in the manner 
which is bringing him so. much recognition, 


smiled very slowly and very carefully explained : 


“You see, when I first began painting I dis- 


covered my style medium and I’ve studied to 


develop it. As for my subject: I paint what I 
see, what I know is happening—what im- 
presses me—what I am interested in.” 

No one can doubt that Artist Lawrence is 
interested in his people. 





Coast Guardsman Lawrence being congratulated by the U. S, Coast Guard Quartet at 
private preview of his exhibition at the Museum of Modern, Art, New York. 
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Lawrence himself, when. > 


Above, left: Hauling a barrage balloon through a partly cleared mine field to a new site are (l. to r) Pfc. Arko 

Shaw, Cotton Valley, La.; Pfc. Alvin Smith, Wagener, S. C.; Cpl. Jessie Sumlin, Fruitdale, Ala. ; and Po 

James Shrapshire, Kershaw, S. C. Many of the members of this AA Barrage Balloon company landed in France 
on D-Day and have been maintaining sites ever since. 


Above, right: At the main telephone switchboard of an anti-aircraft unit at Arawe, New Britain, Pvt. James Mig. 
gette, Elizabeth, N. C., completes a call, while his relief operator, T/5 Bishop Lowe, Columbus, Ga., waits for his 
tour of duty. 

Below: The crew of an M-8 light armored car get ready to try out their vehicle before leaving for action on the 
continent. Left to right are shown Cpl. Leonard Truesdale Highpoint, N. C., radioman; Cpl. Wilon Davis, Gilmer, 


Texas, driver; S/Sgt. Leroy Williams, Palestine, Texas, commander of the vehicle, and Pvt. Sterling J. Denney 
Berea, Ky., gunner. 


(All U.S.A. Signal Corps Photos) 
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_ Major General Everett 
S. Hughes shakes the 
_ hand of Corporal Robert 
es F. Bradley, of Lynch- 
burg, Virginia, after pre- 
senting him with the 
Bronze Star Medal on 
behalf of General Eisen- 


hower. 
Photo by 


“Stars and Stripes” 
tee 







Staff Sergeant Dennis 
Holt being congratulated 
by Major General Gris- 
wold, on being aawrded 
the “Legion of Merit.’ 


Signal Corps Photo 
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Lieutenant. General 
George S. Patton, Jr., 
Third Army Comman- 
der, pins the Silver Star 
on Private Ernest A. 
_jenkins, Q.M. Corps, 
New York City. Enter- 
ing Chateaudon, France, 
-in August, before it was 
liberated, Put. Jenkins 
and the officer he was 
driving — Major Charles 
W. Ketterman, Pasadena, 
Calif. — located and 
knocked’ out an enemy 
gun position by killing 
three and wounding oth- 
ers of the enemy crew. 
Put. Jenkins assisted 
Maj. Ketterman in the 
capture of 15 German 
‘soldiers found in a cave. 
Pot. Jenkins was credited 
with assisting notably in 
the capture of the city. 
e Signal Corps Photo 
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In Italy, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Benjamin O. Davis 
awards the Distinguished 
Flying Cross to Colonel 
Davis, his son. At the 
same time, this award 
was received by Captain 
Joseph D. Elsberry, and 
First Lieutenants Jack D. 
Holsclaw and Clarence 

D. Lester. 

(See P. 34) 
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WITH THE FIFTH ARMY, ITALY. A 105-mm how- 
ttzer of a field artillery unit of the 92nd Division ts 
being fired at German positions across the Arno River. 


“LETS LOOK AT THE RECORD” 
(Continued from Page 13) 

When Prime Minister Churchill visited the 
Sth Army front and praised it as “one of the 
great striking forces of the Allied nations,’ he 
“paid a special compliment to American troops 


of Japanese and Negro ans according to 


the daily press. 
92nd Division Captures Hill 


In October, 1944, when the daily press an- 
nounced new gains by the Allies in northern 
Italy against continued German resistance, it 
_ was stated that “‘on the west coast, Negro troops 
of the American 92nd Infantry Division, cap- 
tured Monte Castiglione, an important height 
west of Seravessa, only five miles southeast of 
Massa.” (New York Herald Tribune, October 
201944.) 

An account in the New York Times of No- 
vember 1, 1944, sent by wireless by Milton 
Bracker, reported “The progress and develop- 
ment of the first Negro combat unit to meet the 
Germans in the European theater has been 
‘normal and progressively satisfactory’,” their 
commanding general said... . 

Aware of the great interest in their work and its ex- 
treme importance in the future Negro share in Ameri- 
can military history, the men who form the fighting 
vanguard of the Ninety-Second Division have been in 
the front line for as many as sixty-eight days and have 
kept their advance at least up to the pace of more ex- 
perienced divisions in the more active sector around 
Bologna. 

The Negro outfit has killed Germans—one man is up 
for citation for having killed thirteen with his damaged 
carbine—and has had its losses. 
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‘The Daily New of November (01a eneelas 


ried an account to the effect that on November _ ; 
captured the —— 
Ligurian coastal towns of Basati and Fabbiano, 


9, troops of the 92nd Division “ 


about four miles southeast of Massa, in the only 
appreciable advance along the Italian front.” ~ 


Field Artillery in France 
Two accounts of a field battalion in France 
have high praise for this outfit. Both bear the — 
caption, “Rommel, Count Your Men.” One 
article, by Stanley Frank, New York Post War 
Correspondent, appearing in the Post of August 
19, 1944, says, in part: 


It was watched critically, even cynically, at first, but 
now it is the best known battalion in the Army. . 


The most prevalent gag in the army was originated 
by this. battalion. When the gun crews were loading 
their 155 mm. howitzers, they chanted in unison; 
“Rommel, count your men!” After the shell was firea, 
the crew waited a few seconds, then yelled: “How 
many men you got now, Rommel?.. . 

Three rounds per minute is considered a good aver- 
age for 155 howitzers. The outdoor European record 


‘4s ‘three rounds in 42 seconds. These men have fired 


three shells in 45 seconds in combat... . 
“Artillery demands a certain aptitude for mathematics 
and for work of specialists such as survey crews, fire 


direction control, and men able to compute coordinates,” 


Col. Harmon Kelsey, battalion commander from Liver- 


more, Calif., explains. “These boys of mine really have _ 


surprised me with their efficiency. They shoot straight 
That’s the most you can ask of artillery.” 


The other article in the September 29, 1944, 
issue of Yank, the Army weekly, by Sgt. Bill. 
Davidson, says: 


. The battalion fired its first round a few hours after 
debarking on the Cherbourg Peninsula on June 30. . 


The men had expected a waiting period out- 
side Pont l’Abbe, he said, when their code word 
was radioed. 


Col. Kelsey turned to a map and looked up the 
target. It was a towering church steeple in a town 
which the Germans were using as a snipers’ nest and 
observation post. It had to be destroyed. . . 

Four rounds and 90 seconds later, three heavy shells 
crashed into the invisible steeple, completely knocking 
it out. Then the infantry advanced through the town. 

That’s the kind of shooting the battalion has been 
doing ever since. It is reputed to have been the first 
Negro combat outfit to face the enemy in France. Today 
it is one of the most respected. . . . 


Tank and Tank-Destroyer Units 
In October information was released about 
an all-Negro tank unit in France. Its com- 
manding officer, Lieutenant Colonel Paul L. 
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Bates, of Boonton, N. J., refused a promotion 
in order to remain with what he terms “One 
of the best tank battalions in the war.’ This 
outfit trained in Louisiana, and in the maneu- 
vers there in April, 1943, at which time Lieu- 
tenant General George S. Patton was com- 
mander of all armored units, and participating 
under the late Lieutenant General Lesley J. 
McNair, made one of the highest efficiency 
records ever compiled by a tank outfit. Be- 
cause of this and its superior rating by Army 
-Ground Forces, it was selected for combat duty 
before older Negro tank battalions. 

At the same time, a tank destroyer outfit, 
with six white staff officers and about 30 Negro 
officers, arrived in France. Their colonel, a World 
War veteran, said they “‘passed the final ‘indi- 
rect firing’ test in three weeks when it usually 
required field artillery units three to four 
months.” 


Aviation 
The first class of colored aviation cadets— 
ten in number—began training as pilots for 


Medium tanks carrying 
105 mm assault guns are 
made ready for front line 
action at a camp in 
England. 


Signal Corps Photo 


Lieutenant Colonel Paul L. Bates, right, 
confers with his unit officers: 1. to r., 
First Lieutenant Warren F. Taylor, 
Philadelphia; Warrant Officer (jg) 
Clarence Godbold, Yonkers, N. Y.; First 
Lieutenant Leonard P. Taylor, Atlanta, 
Ga.; and Major Edwin W._ Reynolds, 

Lincoln, Neb. ‘ 


Signal Corps Photo 


the 99th Pursuit Squadron at Tuskegee In- 
stitute, Alabama, on July 19, 1941. The War 
Department stated on July 10, 1941, that the 
quota of pilots for the squadron was about 33, 
but that a total of about 100 would be trained 
annually. At the same time it announced that 
271 enlisted men were already in training as 
ground crews for the 99th Squadron at Chan- 
ute Field, Illinois, to be sent to Tuskegee at 
the completion of their training; and with 7 
more men to be entered, a total of 278, the full 
ground complement, would be getting techni- 
cal training. The types of training included air- 
plane mechanics, aircraft machinists, welders. 
and metal workers, parachute riggers, teletype, 
weather observers, link trainer instructors; radio 
operators and mechanics, aircraft, armorers, air 
corps supply and technical clerks, instruments, 
and weather forecasters. 


On March 7, 1942, the first Negro officers 
were commissioned in the U. S. Air Corps. At 
the Post Theatre of the Air Corps Advanced 
Flying School at Tuskegee, among those to 
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Photo by Mediterranean Allied Air Forces 


Colonel Benjamin O. Davis, Jr. 


receive commissions as.second lieutenants were 
Cadets Mac Ross and George Spencer Roberts, 
both of West Virginia; Lemuel R. Custis, 
Hartford, Conn.; Charles Henry DeBow, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., and Hampton Institute. Cap- 
tain Benjamin O. Davis, Jr., received his pur 
wings with this class. 

A graduate of West Point Military eens 
and son of Brigadier General Benjamin O. 


Davis, Davis’ first assignment was to Fort Ben- 


ning, Georgia. After about a year he was 
transferred to Tuskegee Institute as Professor 
of Military Science and Tactics. In the Spring 
of 1941 he was sent to Fort Riley, Kansas, as 
aide to Brigadier General Davis. Early that 
summer he returned to Tuskegee to begin pilot 
training. He rose rapidly to major and lieu- 
tenant colonel (March, 1942); now holds a 
full colonelcy and commands the 332nd Fighter 
Squadron, attached to the 15th Army Force, 
serving in Italy. Previously, he commanded 
the 99th Fighter Squadron from August 27, 
1942 until September 2, 1943. 


The 99th in Action 


According to Colonel Davis’ press release of 
September 10, 1943, the 99th left the conti- 
nental limits of the United States on April 15, 
1943 and landed in Casablanca, where they 
received new P-40 airplanes and combat train- 
ing. From about June 1-11, they participated 
in the air siege of Pantelleria every day until 
its fall. From July 1 to 9, they escorted bombers 
to Sicily, and were attacked by superior num- 
bers of enemy fighters on every trip. 


In June, 1943, the War Department an- 
32 


counts of Lieutenant Charles B 





first Caer combat test, witli six of its planes 


encountering a larger formation of German 


fighters and damaging two of the enemy with- 


_ out loss to themselves. (This particular flight 


was led by First Lieutenant Charles W. Dryden 
of New York City.) 


First Pilot to Down Axis Plane | 


In July, 1943, the nation’s press carried ac- 
B. Hall, 22, of 
Brazil, Ind., first Negro pilot to shoot. down an 


_ Axis plane during a successful Allied raid on 


an airfield in Sicily. In this engagement the 
99th Squadron probably destroyed two more 
and damaged three enemy planes. Upon their 
return from this mission the flyers were honored 
by a visit from General Eisenhower, who con- 
gratulated Lieutenant Hall and Colonel Davis 
(then Lieutenant Colonel), squadron com- 
mander. 


In October, 1943, Colonel Davis returned - 
from the Mediterranean Theatre to assume 


-command of the 332nd Fighter Group at Sel- 


fridge Field, Michigan, and to bring the group — 
overseas. Squadron leaders of the new fighter 
group included Captain Robert B. Tresville, 
Jr., of MacDill Field, Florida; First Lieutenant 
Lee Rayford, of Washington, D. C., and First » 


_ Lieutenant Edward C. Gleed, of Lawrence, 


Kansas. 


Major George Spencer Roberts succeeded 
Colonel Davis as commander of the 99th 





ITALY. Shown giving medical treatment to a. 

flying officer of the 15th Air Force is Captain 

Morris S. Young, New York City, medical officer, 

and Corporal Wellington R. Mills (extreme right), 
of Roanoke, Va., a Surgical technician. 








tain Andrew D. Turner, Washington, D. C., signals “Okay for Take-off” 


as 





_ Lieutenant Willie W. Green, Staunton, Va. 


Photo by Mediterranean Allied Air Forces 
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to his crew chief. 


Squadron. 
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(Time Magazine, February 14, 
The 332nd in Action 


The Summer, 1944, issue of Opportunity, 
under Survey of the Months, carried an ac- 


count, taken from a War Department release, 


about the 332nd Fighter Group, which downed 


five Nazi planes while escorting heavy bombers 


to the Munich area on June 9. The account 


said the group now flying Thunderbolts had. 


previously flown P-39 Airacobras, and the vic- 
tories were its first in combat and were scored 
on its third mission with the 15th Air Force. 

The victories, all ME-109s, were credited 
to Second Lieutenant Frederick A. Funder- 
burg, Philadelphia, Pa.; two ME-109s, First 
Lieutenants Melvin T. Jackson, Warrenton, 
Va., and Wendell O. Pruitt, St. Louis, Mo.; 
one ME-109 shared by First Lieutenant Charles 
M. Dussey, Los Angeles, Cal., and Second 
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General Arnold Commends 99th 


And going back to the 99th—The Survey 
of the Months section of the Spring, 1944, 


issue of Opportunity carried the following ex- 


cerpts from a War Department release: 


= 


A message from General Henry H. Arnold, Com- 


- manding General of the Army Air Forces, commending 
the all-Negro Ninety-Ninth Fighter Squadron, whose 


pilots destroyed twelve German planes on January 27 
and 28, 1944, in the vicinity of Nettuno, Italy, was re- 
leased at Algiers on February 5.... 





On the same day (February 5), 
Second Lieutenant Elwood T. 
Driver, Trenton, New _ Jersey, 
downed the squadron’s thirteenth 
plane in ten days when he de- 
stroyed a Focke-Wolf 190 over 
the Anzio beachhead. 


The text of General Arnold’s 
message follows: 


“The results of the WNinety- 
Ninth Fighter Squadron during 
the past two weeks, particularly 


since the Nettuno landing, are 
very commendable. My best 
wishes. for their continued suc- 


cess.” 


Captain Hall Scores Again 
Capt. Charles B. Hall, of Brazil, 


plane over Sicily last July, de- 
stroyed two of the planes on Jan- 
uary 28—a Focke Wulf 190 and 
a Messerschmitt 109. 


First Lieut. Robert W. Dietz, of 

Portland, Oregon, is credited with 

two aircraft in as many days, on January 27 and 28. 
Two pilots, First Lieut. Howard Baugh, of Petersburg, 
Virginia, and Second Lieut. Clarence W. Allen, of 


Mobile, Alabama, are credited with equal share in 


the destruction of one plane in the January 27 engage- 
ment. 


Other pilots recording successes on January 27 were: 
Capt. Rodney Custis, Hartford, Conn.; First Lieut. 





Photo by T/Sgt. Kenneth L. Janey 


Corporal Walter Benjamin, photo lab technician of a 

service group serving the 15th Air Force Service Com- 

mand, is shown repairing the mechanism of a motion 
picture projector at a base in Italy. 
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Indiana, who downed an enemy ~ 
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Major George Spencer Roberts 


‘Willie Ashley, Sumter, S. C.; First Lieut. Leon C. Rob- 
-erts, Pritchard, Ala.; First Liuet. Edward L. Toppins, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Second: Lieut. Charles P. Bailey, 
Punta Gorda, Fla.; and Second Lieut. Wilson V. Eagles- 
‘ton, Bloomington, Ind. 

The fourth success recorded on January 28 went to 
Second Lieut. Louis C. Smith, Los Angeles, California. 


Our Summer, 1944 issue, page 127, carried 
part of the release stating that the 99th had 
passed its first anniversary in action, completing 
their 500th combat mission on June 2. Dur- 
ing the year 12 pilots were lost—killed, missing 
and prisoners of war, and Captain Charles 
Baker Hall received the Distinguished Flying 
‘Cross. 


Citations 


On April 13, 1944, the War Department 
announced that “a Negro flying sergeant, killed 
in action over Italy, was honored posthumously 
April 2, 1944, by the Army Air Forces at a 
‘ceremony held in the St. James Presbyterian 
Church, Greensboro, N. C., when Mrs. Louise 
Meares, mother of Technical Sergeant William 
G. Meares, received the Air Medal with the 
Oak Leaf Cluster. Sergeant Meares had com- 
pleted five missions as an aerial gunner on a 
flying fortress and had an enemy Messer- 
schmitt 110 to his credit before his plane was 
‘shot down on April 26, 1943.” 


In a ceremony attended by Lieutenant Gen- 
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eral Ira C. Eaker, Commander-in-Chief, Medi- 
terranean Allied Air Forces; Major’ General 
Nathan Twining, commander of the 15th Air 
Force, and Brigadier General Dean C. Strou- 
ther, commander of a fighter wing, in Italy, on 
September 10, 1944, Brigadier General Ben- 
jamin O. Davis presented the Distinguished 
Flying Cross to his son, Colonel Davis; Cap- 
tain Joseph D. Elsberry, Langston, Oklahoma ; 
First Lieutenant Jack D. Holsclaw, Spokane, 


Washington; and First Lieutenant Clarence D. 


Lester, Chicago, Illinois. 
Excerpts from the citations accompanying 
these awards: 


COLONEL DAVIS: “For extraordinary achievement 
in aerial flight as pilot of a P-47 type aircraft. Colonel 
Davis, group commander, led his group on a penetra- 
tion escort of all bomber wings on an attack on indus- 
trial targets in the Munich area on June 9, 1944... . 
Formation was attacked by more than 100 enemy fight- 
ers near Udine; Italy. Faced with problem of protect- 
ing the large bomber formation with the comparatively 
few fighters under his control, Colonel Davis so skilfully 
disposed his squadrons that . . . the bomber formation 
suffered only a few losses. . . . Colonel Davis led one 
flight against more than 15 enemy fighters which were 
making repeated attacks on one group of bombers. . . .” 

CAPTAIN. ELSBERRY: “For extraordinary achieve- 
ment in aerial flight against the enemy in the North 
African and Mediterranean Theatres of Operations. 
Throughout extensive air offensive against the enemy 
in direct support of our ground troops and against tar- 
gets of vital strategic importance deep within hostile 
territory, he, through his aggressiveness and courage, 
has consistently aided in the success of combat opera- 
CONS ene : = 

LIEUTENANT HOLSCLAW: “For extraordinary 
achievement in aerial flight as pilot of a P-51 type air- 
craft. On July 18, 1944, Lieutenant Holsclaw led his 
flight as escort to heavy bombers attacking enemy in- 
stallations in Germany. Despite severe and adverse 
weather conditions, he brought his flight through to 
engage an enemy force of approximately 300 enemy 
fighters. . . .” 

LIEUTENANT LESTER: “For extraordinary achieve- 
ment in aerial flight as pilot of a P-51 type aircraft. 
On July 19, 1944, Lieutenant Lester participated in 
an escort mission for heavy bombers attacking enemy 
installations in Germany. Enroute to target, bomber for- 
mation was attacked by approximately 300 enemy air- 
craft, but despite superiority in numbers of hostile 
ships, Lieutenant Lester immediately engaged the hos- 
tile force . . . displaying outstanding aggressiveness and 
combat proficiency. .. .” 


These squadrons have had their share of 
casualties, both at home and abroad, includ- 
ing Lieutenants Wilmuth Sidat-Singh and Leon 
Purchase, killed during flight training in this 
country; Lieutenants Paul G. Mitchell, of 
Washington, D. C., and John H. Morgan, of 
Cartersville, Ga., killed in action. 
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Hospital, Washington, D. C., 


let Negroes. fly.” 


; uation is just what they are look- 


- silence and ten pairs of eyes were 


? looked good. 


4 ce siege God RS, ae ela i 


ees ‘Sidelights 
ai Oh New York: Times of November 6, 


i “1948, Sidney Shalett, in reporting an inter- 


view with wounded soldiers at Walter Reed 
told of the ex- 
perience of a quarter-breed American Indian, 
Corporal Rodney M. Graham who, formerly 
in a German field hospital, had met a German 
pilot whose “feelings were hurt because over 
Sicily he had been shot down and wounded 
by an American Negro pilot.” He had asked 
Graham to “explain how the Americans could 
Corporal Graham, an in- 
fantryman with the Forty-fifth Division, said : 
“TI told him that a Negro was as good as him 
or any other white man—that if he had the 
education he could make as good a pilot as any- 
body,” and added, “He didn’t seem to like it.” 

One of the prize-winning war letters pub- 
lished in the November, 1944 issue of Woman’s 
Home Companion is as follows: 


THE DARK ANGEL 
_ DEAR FOLKS: Once upon a time we were headed 
out toward Naziland and were gazing down upon the 
stately Alps, when one of our engines decided it wanted 


_ to play navy and lay a smoke screen. Now in forma- 


tion enemy fighters don’t have too much of an advan- 
tage over our big and slower bombers, but when a lone 
bomber hangs out there, a single 
speck in an ocean of sky, the sit- 


-ing ‘for. With a trail of smoke be- 
hind us we made an about face 
and headed for home, hoping 
against hope that we would be 
alone, alone, all, all alone. 

The interphone was alive with 


searching the skies anxiously, with 
hope and that devil fear. Way 
off on our left and high, a dog- 
fight was going on, we could see 
the flashes of sunlight as the fight- 
ers wheeled and turned in the 
light of the early morning sun. 
Our fighter cover, we knew, was 
a bunch of colored boys, self- 
named “The Dark Angels,” and ~ 
we were earnestly wishing they’d 
keep the enemy fully occupied so 
we could get out of there. 

Up in the front. part of the 
ship we watched and waited and 
flew on. Quite suddenly a speck 
became a plane and the plane 
became one of our Dark Angels 
to escort us home. He flew close 
off our wing tip and he certainly 

If he’d flown any 
closer I’m certain he’d have had 
ten eager kisses planted on his 
dusky brow. BUD. 


be! 


Other Aviation Training 

“Negro aviation officers have received ad- 
vanced training in various fields at other U. S. 
Army camps, particularly Hondo Army Air 
Field, Hondo, Texas, where bombardiers are 
trained; and on April 25, 1944, 7 Negro 
officers were among the graduates of the B-25 
Transition Course at Mather Field, California. 

On February 7, 1944, it was announced that 
about 24 Negro aviation cadets would receive 
their wings shortly at Hondo Army Air Field. 
A later report disclosed that: 

Twenty-one members of the Army Air Forces’ first 
class of Negro navigation cadets, prior to their gradua- 
tion on February 26, navigated six C-60' Lockhead 
Ledestar Army planes from Hondo Field, Texas, to 
New York City. The flight constituted the final combat 
training phase of the cadets as AAF students and in- 
cluded landings at Chicago and Pittsburgh. 


Thirty students—the second Negro group of 
graduates — received their silver navigators’ 
wings at the Hondo Field in August, 1944. 

A release of October 9, 1944, on Godman 
Field, Kentucky, states that. 23 bombardier- 
navigator gunners, said by officers at this field 
to .be the first Negroes trained for “triple 
threat” assignments, have become part of the 


477th Bombardment Group. 





Photo by Mediterranean Allied Air Forces 


With a Mustang Fighter Group in Italy, S/Sgt. Alfred D. Morris, Fullerton, 
Calif., crew chief, helps his pilot, Capt. 
close the canopy of his P-51 before take-off. 


William T. Mattison, Canway, Ark., 
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Other releases tell of Negro officers, grad- 
-uates of Tuskegee Army Air Field, learning to — 


fly B-25 Mitchell bombers at Douglas Army 
Air Field, Douglas, Arizona; of Hondo Field 
navigators turning their attention to aerial 
gunnery at Roswell. Army Air Field, Roswell, 
New Mexico; and of another group of bom- 
bardier-navigators receiving commissions from 


Midland Army Field, Texas. 


Enlisted men are reported as ground crews 
at Galveston Army Air Field, Texas, and 
Buckingham Army Air Field, Fort Myers, 
Florida. On September 18, 1944, Private Lloyd 
G. Wheeler, of Chicago, was reported as 
leading the graduating class of. the airplane 
mechanics school at Las Vegas Army Air Field, 
Nevada, with an average of 93 percent, and 
second highest in that class was another Negro 
student, Private Alfred R. Kelker, Urbana, II1., 
with an average of 91. With more than 30 
Negro GIs working as mechanics on the line 
with fellow soldiers in every hangar, the 
precedent had been set by Archie Murrell, of 
Denver, Colo., the first Negro to attend this 
field mechanics school, whose grades were 
among the highest ever made during its two- 
year history. 


First Negro officers of the U. S. Naval Reserve ;to serve outside the continental 
U. S. have reported to duty at the Fourteenth Naval District at Pearl Harbor. 
Warrant Officer Charles B. Lear, USNR, drills a company at Pearl Harbor. 
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Official U. S. Navy Photo 
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Women in the Army 
The Women’s Army Corps is t 
another article appearing in this issue. 
Army nurses are serving at home and abroad. 





The first contingent of 29 to go overseas landed a 


in Liberia, West Africa, in February, 1943, 
headed by First Lieutenant Susan E, Freeman, 
of Stratford, Conn., and in November, 1943, 
15 nurses, headed by First Lieutenant Birdie 
E. Brown, of New York City, went to the 
South Pacific area. In August, 1944, it was 


announced that the first Negro Army nurses to — j 


be assigned in England had arrived. This unit 
of 63 nurses, selected from various Army hos- 
pitals in the United States, is headed by Cap- 
tain Mary L. Petty, of Chicago. (See Oppor- 
tunity, Fall, 1944, p. 178.) 


The Negro in the Navy 


On April 7, 1942, the Navy Department 
announced that Negro volunteers would be ac- 
cepted for enlistment for general service in — 
the reserve components of the U. S. Navy, the 
U. S. Marine Corps, and the U. S. Coast 
Guard. As of June, 1942, more than 93,000 
Negroes had joined the Naval Service. On 
April 28, 1943, the Navy Department issued 


a press release announcing 


number of Negroes would en- 
ter the Navy through the Se- 
lective Service procedure. 


Camp Robert Smalls Na- 
val Training Station, Great 
Lakes; Til, . and: the. *Usas:, 
Naval Training Station, 
Hampton Institute, Hamp- 
ton, Va., were established to 
train Negro recruits. Com- 
mander Daniel W. Arm- . 
strong, USNR, Assistant Re- 
cruit Training Officer, was 
in charge of the Negro Re- 
cruit Training Program at 
Great Lakes from June, 1942 
until September, 1944, when 
he was succeeded by Lieu- 
tenant Vance A. Kauffold, 
USNR. The. first group of 
Negroes to complete basic 
training—222 in number— 
left Camp Robert Smalls on 
September 3, 1942. Of these, 
102 were chosen for ad- 
vanced training to become 
specialists. Ninety-seven com- 
pleted instruction in various 


that an increasingly greater 
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_ and graduated from the Ser- 


Navy Department announced 


Be sneeasvofficers ins the’U. S. 


rades offered by the Navy 
vice School at Great Lakes 
on January 7, 1943. Subse- 
quently, similar classes have 
graduated at regular inter- 
vals. ; gt 


Commissioned Grades 
Opened 


On February 23, 1944, the 


that Negro candidates would 
be selected for commission- 


Naval Reserve to fill approxi- 
mately 22 available billets, 
with twelve qualified enlisted 
men to be selected as line 
officers, with the rank of En- 
sign; ten professionally qual- 


_ tified men as staff officers, with 


the rank of Ensign: or Lieutenant (Junior 
grade), depending upon ages and _ professional 
qualifications ; and two officers for each of the 
following: Chaplain Corps, Dental Corps, Med- 
ical Corps, Civil Engineer Corps, and Supply 
Corps. It was anticipated that the staff officers 


_ would be appointed from civilian life. The an- 


nouncement stated that the enlisted men com- 
missioned as line officers would be given a spe- 
cial three to six months’ training course and the 
staff officers a short indoctrination course at 
the Great Lakes station. 


Latest figures available (September 1944) 
show Negroes in the Navy, Marine Corps and 
Coast Guard as follows: Navy, 23 officers, 
142,628 enlisted men; Marine Corps, 15,771 
enlisted men; Coast Guard, 4 officers, 3,657 
enlisted men. 


Negroes are serving with the fleet and at ad- 
vance bases in all parts of the world. They 


hold a wide variety of ratings, including radio- 


man, radarman, electrician’s mate, machinist’s 
mate, quartermaster, coxswain, signalman, 


storekeeper, yeoman, and motor machinist’s 
mate. 


Two combatant ships have already been 


‘manned by Negro crews—the destroyer escort 


USS Mason, launched in March, 1944—and a 
patrol chaser. And it is expected that other com- 
batant ships will ultimately receive Negro crew- 
men in a variety of ratings. It is pointed out that 
all ratings and rating branches in the Navy are 
open to Negroes, and that Negroes are being 
trained in the V-12 program, the Navy’s pres- 
ent principal source of young officers. " 


Signal Corps Photo 


Personal inspection of Army Nurses, Army Nurse Training ‘Coulter a Eng- 
land. Inspection conducted by First Lieut. M. F. Brucey, Clyde, Ohio, and 
Capt. Mary L. Petty, Chicago, Til. (far right). 


V-12 Graduates 


“Two Negroes received Navy commissions 
at Harvard University School graduation cere- 
monies on September 25, 1944,” said the Boston 
Chronicle of September 30. The men who re- 
ceived the commission of Lieutenants, junior 
grade, Medical Corps, U. S. Naval Reserve are 
Cyril J. Jones, S.B., Tufts College, 1941, of. 
New York City, and Bernard W. Robinson, 
A.B., Boston College, 1941, of Boston, Mass. 
These two men became the first Negroes to 
receive a Navy commission upon the comple- 
tion of the regular medical school work. 


The Pittsburgh Courier of August 19, 1944, 


carried a photograph of Frazier L. Thomp- — 


son, 18-year-old Philadelphian, a pre-medical 
student under the V-12 program at Notre 


Dame University—the first Negro to study at 


Notre Dame. 


Appointments from Civilian Life 


Lieutenant Edward Swain Hope, Civil En- | 


gineer Corps, USNR, sworn into the Navy 
on May 15, 1944, is the first Negro to hold this 
rank. (See Opportunity, Summer, 1944, page 
129.) Lieutenant Hope is now serving over- 
seas. 


The first Negro chaplain to be appointed to 


the U. S. Naval Reserve is Lieutenant (jg) 
Russell Brown, of Kansas City, Kansas. Lieu- 
tenant (jg) Thomas Watkins, Jr., of Charlotte, 
N. C., is the first to receive a commission in 
the Dental Corps; and Lieutenant (jg) Arthur 
Lee Thompson, of Detroit, Mich., in the Medi- 
cal Corps. . 
The first Negro Reserve Officers of the U. S. 
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Official U. S. Navy Photo 


First Negro Ensigns and one Warrant Officer, USNR, to graduate from 

U. S. Naval Training Station, Great Lakes, Til. L. to r., front row: Ensigns' 

George C. Cooper, Graham Edward Martin, Jesse Walter Arbor, John Reagan, 

Reginald E. Goodwin Back row: Dennis D. Nelson, Phillip G. Barnes, Sam- 

uel E. Barnes, Dalton Louis Baugh, James Edward Hare, Frank E. Sublett, 
and Warrant Officer Charles B. Lear. 


Navy to be assigned to duty outside the conti- 
nental United States, according to a Navy re- 
lease of July 21, 1944, are Ensign Jesse W. 
Arbor, USNR, of Chicago, Il., and Warrant 
Officer Charles B. Lear, USNR, of Canton, 
Missouri. Both were members of the first Negro 
officer class graduated from the indoctrina- 
tion school at Great Lakes on May 1, 1944. 
They are now on duty at Manana Naval Bar- 
1acks, adjacent to Pearl Harbor Navy Yard. 
The commanding officer of the station has de- 
scribed both as exemplary officers, capable of 
handling their assignments. 


He Rose From the Ranks 


The Assistant Commissary Officer in Camp 
Robert Smalls is Ensign Giles Douglass Smith, 
of Gainesville, Texas, a former member of the 
22nd Special Construction Battalion, who was 
commissioned in the Supply Corps of the Naval 
Reserve and assigned to this center on Novem- 
ber 3, 1944. Ensign Smith wears the Asiatic- 
Pacific Theater and American Theater cam- 
paign bars for having served overseas with the 
Seabee Unit. 

Heroism 


Familiar to many Americans are the follow- 
ing three names: Dore Miller, the first Negro 
in the present war to receive the Navy Cross 
for heroism displayed at Pearl Harbor, now 
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listed as missing in action, 
following the sinking of the 
USS Liscome Bay on No- 
vember 24, 1943; Leonard 
Harmon, killed in action, in 
whose honor the Destroyer 
Escort USS Harmon was 
named and launched on July 
10, 1943, and Coast Guards- 
man Charles W. David, Jr., 
mess attendant aboard a cut- 
ter, who gave his life in res- 
cuing the executive officer of 
his ship and saved the lives 
of 100 others on a torpedoed 
transport. The Coast Guard 
cutter went to the rescue of 
the transport in near-freezing 
temperature in the Atlantic ; 
and David dived overboard 
countless times to aid men 
struggling in the icy waters. 
(Awards received are listed 
under Citations, p. 50). 


A photograph of James L. 
Perry, mess attendant, New 
York City, appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune of June 3, 1943, with 
the caption, “Won promotion to pharmacist’s 
mate, third class, for his work in aiding 
wounded,” when the Coast Guard Cutter 
Spencer depth-bombed a German submarine 
to the surface in the Atlantic and helped to 
save an important Allied convoy. 

In May, 1943, it was announced that Charles 
Jackson French, Negro mess attendant, sec- 
ond class, USN, of Foreman, Ark., had been 
awarded a commendation for his courage in 
saving a group of his shipmates on the USS 
Gregory from shelling by Japanese naval forces 
following the sinking of the destroyer. His cita- 
tion from Admiral William F. Halsey, Jr., 
USN, Commander, South Pacific Area and 
South Pacific Force, read : 


For meritorious conduct in action while serving on 
board a destroyer transport which was badly damaged 
during the engagement with Japanese forces in the 
British Solomon Islands on September 5, 1942. After 
the engagement, a group of about 15 men were adrift 
on a raft which was being deliberately shelled by 
Japanese naval forces. French tied a line to himself 
and swam for more than two hours without rest, thus 
attempting to tow the raft. His conduct was in keeping 
with the highest traditions of the naval service. 


In May, 1944, the name of Marion Anthony 
Porter, steward’s mate, third class, USNR, of 
Spartanburg, S. C., was added to the list of 
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formed heroically in the present war. 


cago, Calif., last July, when hundreds 





Official U. S. Coast Guard Photo from OWI 


Coast Guardsman Morris Anderson, seaman first class, 

Miami, Fla., tests telephone circuit from the fire con- 

trol station to a gun aboard a Coast Guard combat 
cutter somewhere in the North Atlantic. 


Negro mess attendants who have per- 


Steward Porter was a member of the 
crew of the Destroyer Lansdale which 
was sunk in the Mediterranean by 
German torpedo planes. Porter and 
several other Negro mess attendants 
manned an anti-aircraft gun when 
the ship was attacked. Survivors told 
how the Negro gun crew continued to 
fire at the attacking planes after they 
had been ordered to abandon ship. 
Although Porter’s leg had _ been 
broken in two places by an explosion, 
he continued to aim the 40 mm gun, 
according to an eyewitness. 

In June, the Navy Department an- 
nounced that John Henry Robinson, 
gunner’s mate, third class, USNR, of 
Washington, D. C., had been com- 
mended by the Secretary of the Navy 
“for outstanding services following an 
explosion at the Naval Ammunition 
Depot, Hastings, Nebraska,” on Jan- 
uary 27, 1944. He is authorized to 
wear the Commendation. Ribbon. 

During the explosion at Port Chi- 


were killed, Negro naval personnel 
attached to both the Port Chicago 
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Magazine and the Ammunition 
Depot at Mare Island Navy Yard, Calif., ‘“ac- 
quitted themselves with great credit,’ said 
Commanding Officer Captain Merrill T. Kinne, 
USNR. “Under those emergency conditions,” 
he said, “regular members of our complement 
and volunteers from Mare Island displayed 
creditable coolness and bravery.” Some 200 
Negro sailors volunteered at once at the Am- 
munition Depot, Mare Island, for service at 
Port Chicago during the emergency. Several 
of these seamen were mentioned for outstand- 
ing conduct at this time and recently five were 
awarded the Navy and Marine Corps Medal 
by Rear Admiral Carleton H. Wright, USN, 
Commandant of the Twelfth Naval District. 
(See Citations, p. 50.) 


What Others Say 


Captain Thomas L. Gatch, USN, in his ar- 
ticle, “The Battle Wagon Fights. Back,” which 
appeared i in The Saturday Evening Post of May 
1, 1943, said: 

On group of machine guns was manned by 
eleven BN ecoes During the attack, eight of the eleven © 
were disabled by wounds, but their guns never stopped 
their murderous fire. At one quadruple-mounted ma- 
chine gun, the first-class gunner’s mate, Chatelain, whose 
job it was to have the gun always in perfect condition, 





Official U. S. Marine Corps Phcto 


Two mess attendants aboard a landing ship manmed one of the antt-aircrafet 
guns to help drive off Japanese bombers. 
First’ Class Jack Price, 
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Manning the gun is Steward’s Mate 
Wetumpka, Ala.; while Steward’s Mate First Class 
Presty McCrary, Detroit, Mich., passes the drum of ammunition. 
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Official U. S. Navy Photo 


' First Negro Waves are sworn into the Navy—Miss 
; Frances Wills and Miss Harriet Ida Pickens, both of New 


York City. 


saw that ammunition was not reaching the gun as fast 
as it was being expended. Without hesitation, he stepped 
from behind shelter to take charge of the ammunition 


_- passers. A bomb fragment caught him on a shoulder, 
aa inflicting a wound from which he died four hours later 


without having uttered a word of complaint. He scarce- 
ly groaned. Our men were grand. . 


The New York World-Telegram of Novem- 


ber 11, 1943, in an editorial, “One-Man Gun 


Crew,” told the story of Christopher Columbus 
Sheppard, as recounted by Lieutenant Charles 
Hutchins, skipper of the destroyer Borie, which 
had to be sunk after a ramming battle with 
a Nazi sub. Sheppard was described as “a 
Negro mess attendant usually but a gunner 


when the destroyer was in action.” 


“Sheppard kept his forecastle gun firing even though 
the deck was partly under water,” Lieutenant Hutchins 
said. 

“He had another Negro feeding him ammunition but 
the ammunition passer was too slow for Sheppard, who 
shouted: 

“‘*Out of my way, boy, you’re hindering me.’ 


“Sheppard was a one-man gun crew: He got the 


ammunition, loaded the gun, aimed it and fired it.” . 


The Coast Guard is the first branch of the 
Naval Service to commission Negroes, accord- 
ing to an announcement from the U. S. Coast 
Guard Headquarters. About 1,000 Negroes in 
this branch have ratings as petty officers. 
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New River, N. C. 

“Negroes Serve with serena Marine Di- 
vision on Saipan” is the heading of a Navy 
Department release of July 29, 1944. “For the 


first time in its combat history, the Second - 


Marine Division had Negroes serving with it 
in the battle for this island.” - 

A previous release of March 1, 1944, from 
“Somewhere in the Southwest Pacific,’ con- 
tained a story written by Sergeant John R. 
Hurley, a Marine Corps combat correspondent, 
that “Negro Marines are undergoing almost 


constant air attacks as they help man this 


island, a key supply base for American forces 
fighting the Japanese.” 
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Seabees. | 
A release from the Office of War Informa- 

tion, Navy Department, dated Solomon Islands, 

June 1, 1943, began: “A battalion of Negro 


Seabees who landed on a jungle-covered is-— 


land began a few weeks of furious construction 
work by choosing the site of a prospective air- 
field, surveying and mapping it, and getting 
their selection approved—all between sunrise 
and sunset.” 


A recent Navy Deparenene release (No-— “3 
- vember, 1944) said, “Veterans of 20 months 


of jungle warfare in the South Pacific, and 
bearing a unit citation for many outstanding 
feats of construction completed under great dif- 
ficulties, the first battalion of Negro Seabees 
to go overseas has returned to this country. 
This unit, the 34th Construction Battalion, 
indoctrinated at Camp Allen in Virginia, sailed 


‘outside the continental limits of the United 


States on January 7, 1943, and arrived in 
Noumea, New Caledonia, nineteen days later. 
Since that date, the unit has suffered casual- 
ties of five men killed in action and 35 
wounded.” It constructed a seaplane base 
in the Florida Islands; 350 of its men were 
transferred in March, 1943 to Guadalcanal to 


assist other battalions in constructing fuel and | 
gas storage facilities, remaining until Novem- 


ber, during which time they constructed all 
types of airfield facilities and housing, under 


frequent enemy air raids. They constructed 


bomber strips, marine railways, fueling docks 
and coastal defense gun mounts on other 


islands. Before returning to the United States 


for a 30-day furlough, they received a unit 
(Continued on oo 47) ee 


up 
of 1,200 volunteers from all sections of the 
country began their training at oe Lejeune, — 
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“NEGROES WHO HAVE RECEIVED ARMY 
AWARDS DURING THE CURRENT WAR* 


‘DISTINGUISHED SERVICE CGROSS—for extraordi- 


nary heroism in military operations against an 
armed enemy. 


Watson, Pvt. George, Q. M. Corps, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, Posthumously. 
Lost his life in Pordoch Harbor, New Guinea, after 
assisting several men to safety on a raft from their 
sinking boat. Overcome by exhaustion. Pulled under 
and drowned by suction of the craft. ; 


LEGION OF MERIT—for exceptionally meritorious 
conduct in the performance of outstanding ser- 
vices. 


Baker, 1st/Sgt. Samuel M., Q. M. Corps, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Outstanding service at Ft. Huachuca, Arizona. 

Performed all duties in a superior manner, demon- 

strating fearless leadership, unusual ability, ex- 

ceptional loyalty, and devotion to duty. 
Barkley, S/Sgt. James R., Q. M. Truck Regt. 
Davis, Col. Benjamin O., Jr., AAF. 
Dubra, Capt. Charles H., Chaplain Corps, Gulfport, 
Miss. 

Outstanding services in New Guinea. Served widely 

scattered units of his regiment under difficult and 

trying conditions with sympathetic understanding and 
unfailing devotion to duty; gave valuable assistance 
to commanding officers and other chaplains in 
maintaining a high degree of efficiency. 

Harris, Pvt. Jesse, Inf., Tuskegee, Ala. 

Assisted in evacuating casualties at Guadalcanal, 
when he left the comparative safety afforded by a 
slit trench and advanced some 250 yards over terrain 
exposed to bombing from an enemy raid. 

Holt, S/Sgt. Dennis, Inf., Birmingham, Ala. 
For performance of services of a considerable de- 
gree of merit, as chief of a battalion wire section 
from May 4, 1942 to April 20, 1943, at a base 
in the South Pacific Area. Without transportation, 
led his men in cutting wire trails through miles 
of difficult jungle, in carrying wire up to a mount 
observation post, and in crossing several miles of 
water to nearby islands, in all kinds of weather. 

After an operation, was assigned to light duty, 

but disregarding personal welfare, continued his 

work and caused reopening of his surgical wound. 
Johnson, Henry J., Corps of Military Police, Newark, 
N. J 


For service in the training of Military Police per- 
sonnel overseas. 

Lewis, S/Sgt. John M., Jr., A.-A., Camden, N. J. 
Performance of outstanding services while a mem- 
ber of 319th Anti-aircraft Barrage Balloon Bn. at 
Camp Tyson, Tenn. Sought out, identified, secured 
evidence against and brought to justice a ring of 
marihuana peddlers and users whose activities were 
having a detrimental effect upon morale, discipline, 
and efficiency in units undergoing training. 

McDade, ist/Sgt. Claude, Q..M. Truck Regt., Jersey 

City, N. J. 
Outstanding services with the Fifth Army in Italy. 
Unusual qualities of leadership and superior ini- 
tiative; of greatest assistance in selecting, assign- 
ing, and training personnel. 

McGrew, S/Sgt. Isaac, Jr., Inf., Yazoo City, La. 
Was primarily responsible for successful installation 


* These records are incomplete, but indicative of the 


Negro’s heroism, meritorious service and devotion to 


duty. 








par 
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and maintenance of three hundred miles of wire 
under the most rigorous of tropical, climatic and 
terrain conditions in the South Pacific area. Im- 


provised methods for overcoming obstacles and 


: never failed to accomplish an assigned mission. 
Mays, Sgt. J. P., Inf., Tallulah, La. 
Outstanding ‘services as a regimental wire chief. 
Directed field operation of installing and maintain- 
ing wire-lines of a widely dispersed regiment ; nego- 


tiated difficult and unexplored terrain with limited. — 
supplies; continued work, after being placed on 
limited duty because of physical conditions brought. 


about by his activities, and uninterrupted communi- 
cations were maintained through his efforts. 

Neal, Pvt. Verna C., Inf., Ruleville, Miss. 
Assisted in evacuating casualties at Guadalcanal. 
Left comparative safety afforded by a slit trench 


and advanced some 250 yards over open terrain, 


exposed to bombing from an enemy raid. 

Pettis, Pfc. Ben W., Senatobia, Miss. 
Exceptionally meritorious conduct in the perform- 
ance of outstanding services at Guadalcanal on 
March 27, 1943. 

Roach, ist/Sgt. Theodore, Columbus, Ohio. 

Smith, Pvt. Henry, Jr., Inf., Good Pine, La. 
ee services at Guadalcanal on March 27, 
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SILVER STAR—for gallantry in action. 
Ammons, Pfc. Ollie, Inf., Lonoke, Ark. At great 
risk to himself accounted for at least 15 enemy 
soldiers at Seravessa, Italy. 

Anderson, Pvt. Mack B., Engrs., Brenham, Texas. — 
For bravery in India, 1942. During an attack by 


Japanese Zero fighters on an airfield, while under 
continuous fire from attackers, manned a ma- 


chine gun until it went out of action, then con- 
tinued fighting with automatic pistol while several 
Japanese fighters definitely centered their arch 
on him. 


Baynes, Sgt. Charles M., Chicago, Ill. 


Heroic conduct exhibited near an Algerian air base 


on June 26, 1943. 


Jenkins, Pvt. Ernest A., QM Bn., New York, N. Y. 
Together with officer he was driving, located and 
knocked out an enemy gun position in France, 
killing three and wounding other members of the 
enemy crew. After silencing the gun, Pvt. Jenkins 
assisted officer (Major Charles W. Ketterman, of 
Pasadena, Calif.) in the capture of 15 German 
soldiers found in a cave. 

Jones, Capt. James L., Chaplain Corps, Dallas, Texas. 
Ignored German artillery fire on Anzio Beachhead 
to go to aid of wounded men; on another occa- 
sion raced 500 yards through heavy enemy fire to 
assist in extinguishing conflagration at a Quarter- 
master supply dump. Also holds Purple Heart. 


Marsh, Pvt. Woodall I., Q.M. Corps, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
With Fifth Army in Italy, carried 12 wounded 
paratroopers from front lines to safety in his truck, 
after officers said it was impossible. Drove truck 
through water up to hubs of wheels, and under 
terrific enemy fire, to reach paratroopers. Had to 
build his own road as he went along. On return 
trip, selected alternate route, which proved as 
hazardous. Forced to dig truck out of mire many 
times. For thirty minutes during trip, was sub- 
jected to heavy mortar and artillery fire. (First 
Negro to receive this award in this area.) 

Webb, S/Sgt. Rothchild R., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bougainville, on a patrol mission in enemy ter- 
ritory, when his commanding officer was seriously 
wounded by machine-gun fire. Evacuated him from 
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line of fire, dressed his wounds, and assisted him to 
shelter of a nearby camp. Under constant threat 
of capture for three days, led his wounded and 
partially blind patrol leader to safety. 


DISTINGUISHED FLYING CROSS—for heroism or 


extraordinary achievement in aerial flight. 
Davis, Capt. Alonzo, Omaha, Neb. 
Davis, Col. Benjamin O., Jr., Commanding Officer, 
332nd Fighter Group with 15th AAF. 
Elsberry, Capt. Joseph D., 332nd Fighter Group, 
Langston, Okla. 
Gleed, Capt. Edward, P-51 Mustang fighter pilot, 
Lawrence, Kan. 
Hall, Capt. Charles B., AAF. 
Holsclaw, 1st Lt. Jack D., AAF, Spokane, Wash. 
Jackson, Capt. Melvin, AAF, Staunton, Va. 
Lester, Ist Lt. Clarence C., AAF, Chicago, III. 
Pruitt, Capt. Wendell O., AAF, St. Louis, Mo. 
Turner, Capt. Andrew, AAF, Washington, D. C. 
Watson, Capt. Dudley, AAF, New York, N. Y. 


SOLDIERS MEDAL—for heroism not involving ac- 


tual conflict with an enemy. 
Adams, Lt. Vernon G., Kittanning, Pa. 
Avery, T/5 Allie, C. A., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baker, Ist Sgt. Samuel M., Q.M. Corps, Nashville, 
Tenn. : 
Beverly, Pvt. Willie, Q.M. Corps, New Orleans, La. 
Buckley, T/5 Steve T., Signal Corps, Little Rock, Ark. 
Burnam, Pvt. James H., Q.M. Corps, Winchester, Ky. 
Clayton, Pfc. Styman, Inf., Thomasville, Ga. 
Coleman, Pvt. Cleo T., Engrs., Fitzgerald, Fla. 
Collier, Cpl. Jerome L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cooper, Pvt. George W., Signal Corps, Hialeah Park, 
Fla. 
Crandle, Pfc. Harvey, Engrs., Greenville, N. C. 
Downing, T/4 William, Port Bn., Nyack, N. Y. 
Earl, Pfc. Frank, Mobile, Ala. 
ao M/Sgt. David A., Port Bn., New York, 
oY. 


Evans, Pvt. Jesse E., Morristown, N. J. 

Franklin, Pfc. Julius S., Engrs., Charleston, S. C. 

Freeman, Sgt. Arthur, Flint, Mich. 

Gash, S/Sgt. Wilbur N., Signal Corps, Cincinnati, 
- Ohio. 

cisaret Sgt. Willie B., Signal Corps Bn., Oneonta, 

a. 

Hawkins, Cpl. James, AAA, Beaufort, N. C. 

Hayes, T/5 John H., Q. M., Chatom, Ala. 

Hayes, Sgt. Robert, Engrs., Columbia, S. C. 

Hester, T/4 Hewitt, Q.M. Corps, Elberton, Ga. 

Hicks, Pvt. Arbrady, Signal Corps, Ralston, Ark. 

Eel, Set. Freddie, Engr. Aviation Regt., Brooklyn, 


Hilton, Cpl. John D., Bolivar, W. Va. 

Hocker, Sgt. Nathaniel, CAC, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hopper, Pfc. Douglas D., Shelby, N. C. 

Ivey, Pvt. Boyd S., (former member of 33rd Engr. 
ten.) 

Johnson, Sgt. Ernest, Engrs., Birmingham, Ala. 

Johnson, Sgt. William C., Port Bn., Roanoke, Va. 

Keyes, Ist Sgt. Oliver, Kurtwood, La. 

Kuykerdall, Cpl. Joseph, Q.M. Truck Regt. 

Massie, T/5 Hubert, Engr. combat unit, Waynes- 
boro, Va. 

Moore, Sgt. Hannibal, Inf., Long Branch, N. J. 

Murdoch, Sgt. Wash, Ordnance, Detroit, Mich. 

Northcross, Sgt. Thomas, Nashville, Tenn. 

Payne, Pfc. John L., Signal Corps, Nashville, Tenn. 

Preston, Pfc. William R., Q.M. Corps, Chicago, III. 

Roberts, S/Sgt. Leon E., Port Bn., Fernandina, Fla. 

Scott, Pvt. James, Engrs., Montgomery, Ala. 

Slade, Pfc. Trevelyn E., Q.M. Corps, Donora, Pa. 

Bees Cpl. Mark R., Army Air Forces, Pittsburgh, 
a. 

Thomas, S/Sgt. Robert Lee, M.P., Dallas, Texas 

Wallace, Pfc. Ernest, Q.M. Corps, Kingstree, S. C. 

Williams, Pvt. Calvin L., Signal Corps, Chalfont, Pa. 

Raa Pvt. Edward, Q.M. Corps, Hurtsboro, 

as 
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“BRONZE STAR MEDAL— 


- ide Re Pa 
for heroic or meritor 
service against an enemy not involving 2 
flight. fare 


Bradley, Cpl. Robert F., Lynchburg, chosen as rep- 


resentative of the Red Ball Highway. 


All drivers of this unit, at the request of Gen- 


eral Eisenhower, later received the Medal. (Names 
listed below and page 43.) 
Brown, Capt. Clarence J., Jr., Inf., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Collins, 2nd Lt. Charles R., Cav., Chicago, Ill. 
Cook, S/Sgt. Marcellus T., Long Island, N. Y. 
Dyson, Pvt. William A., Jr., Athens, Ga. — 
Edmonds, Pfc. John H., Army Air Forces, Peter- 
burg, Va. 
Jackson, T/5 Theodore, Army Air Forces, Baltimore, 
Md 


James, Cpl. Carroll F., Inf., Buffalo, N. Y. 

James, S/Sgt. Mandy, Inf., Newport News, Va. 

Jeffress, T/5 William J., Inf., Waterbury, Conn. 

Mason, T/5 Edmund D., Q.M. Corps, New York, 
IN Sys 

Mosby, Chief Warrant Officer, Inf., Hamilton, Ohio 

Owens, Sgt. James L., Inf., Cleveland, Ohio 

Page, Pvt. John, Airbase Security Bn., New Orleans 
La. 

Ragland, Pvt. Matthew, Inf., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Reese, T/5 Clarence C., Inf., Cotton Plant, Ark. 

Roberson, Cpl. Rudolph S., Inf., Atchison, Kan. 


Scott, M/Sgt. Phillip, Engrs. New York, N. Y. 


Vernon, Cpl. Tames L., Inf., Wilcoe, W. Va. 
Vinson, Pfc. Elijah, Inf., Hartsville, S. C. 
Warr, Cpl. Richard, Inf., Memphis, Tenn. 
Williams, Sgt. Arthur, Inf., Marshall, Texas. 
Williams, Pfc. Emmie, Bakentan, Ga. 
Wilson, Pfc. James H., Oakland, Tenn. 


Red Ball Highway Drivers Who Received the 
Bronze Star Medal 


Albury, T/5 William F., New York, N. Y. 
Ambrose, T/5 Charles, Miami, Fla. 
Anderson, Pvt. Lonnie L., Hempstead, Texas 
Anderson, Pvt. Ricardo, Tampa, Fla. 
Bailey, Pvt. John, Jr., Leesbury, Fla. 

Barnes, Pvt. Edgar L., Crockett, Texas. 

Bell, Pvt. Claude, Quincy, Fla: 

Berryhill, Pfc. Eddie, Baker, La. 

Bess, Cpl. Fred, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Booth, Pvt. Otis, Erie, Pa. 

Bostick, Pvt. John H., Laurinburg, N. C. 
Bradley, Cpl. Robert S., New York, N. Y. 
Brown, Cpl. William W., Newman, Ga. 
Buford, Pvt. George W., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cauthorn, Cpl. Charles H., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Clark, Pvt. Eddie M., Rustburg, Va. 

Clark, Pvt. James N., Gainesville, Fla. 
Clark, Pfc. John R., Lexington, Ky. 
Collington, T/4 James F., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Collins, Pvt. Jacob, New Orleans, La. 
Compton, T/5 Johnny J., Jr., Alexandria, La. 
Corley, Pvt. Alfred C., Gary, W. Va. 
Covington, T/5 Harry L., Supply, Va. 
Crandall, Pvt. Howard L., Daphne, Ala. 
Cropper, T/5 Elton C., Cambridge, Md. 
Daniel, Cpl. James, Trout, La. 

Davis, S/Sgt. Arthur L., West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Donaldson, Pvt. David A., Carrabelle, Fla. 
Edwards, Pfc. Howard, Coalwood, W. Va. 
Eli, Sgt. Harry J., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Elmore, Pfc. T. S., Lawndale, N. C. 

Fant, S/Sgt. William S., Dayton, Ohio 
Frink, T/5 Burlie, Chadburn, N. C. 
Godfrey, Pvt. John B., Beattyville, Ky. 
Goode, Pvt. Albert F., North Birmingham, Ala. 
Goode, Sgt. Thomas F., Crystal, W. Va. 
Goodine, Pfc. Willie, Westminster, S. C. 
Hall, Pvt. James, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Hamler, Pvt. David, St. Albans, W. Va. 
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_ Hauser, Sgt. Millard E., Xenia, Ohio © 
Hayes, T/5 William M., Woodworth, Texas 
iMenry,,’ Pier J.T: Saline, La. 

Hill, Pvt. Willie P., Aliceville, Ala. 

Hope, Pvt. Jessie R., Dayton, Ohio 

_ Hudson, Pvt. Jimmie L., Lyons, Miss. 
Hughes, Pfc. Homer, Holcomb, Miss. 
Hurtt, Ist Sgt. Clarence M., Baltimore, Md. 
Jackson, T/5 Lester, New Orleans, La. 
Johnson, T/5 James C., Lewisburg, N. C. 
Lane, Pfc. Harvey, Reidsville, N. C. 

Lee, Pvt. James, Jr., Eutah, Ala. 

Lee, Pvt. Oscar, Pensacola, Fla. 

Lee, Pvt. Willie, Jr., Rocky Mount, N. C. 


McCord, Cpl. Herschel E., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Malone, T/4 Henry M., Como, ‘l'exas 
Marrow, Pfc. Revis, Manson, N. C. 
Metts, Pfc. Robert A., Ocilla, Ga. 
_ Miles, S/Sgt. Henry, Minden, Ala. 
Miles, T/5 William H., Yancyville, N. C. 
Mobley, Pvt. Anderson, Pedido, Ala. 
Moore, Pvt. Alfred C., Dallas, Texas 
Moore, Pvt. Fred, Whittakers, N. C. 
_ Payne, T/4 Howard A., Washington, D. C. 
Pendleton, Sgt. James, Grove Hill, Ala. 
Pettie, Pfc. Carl, Los Angeles,’ Cal. 
Phelps, Pvt. Julian J., Orangeburg, S. C. 
Philips, T/5 Elice, New York, N. Y. 
Phillips, Pvt. Henry A., Selma, Ala. 
Pruitt, Pvt. Cecil, Fort Worth, Texas 
‘Randolph, S/Sgt. William F., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Redd, Pfc. John T., Jr., Baltimore, Md. 
Redd, Cpl. William T., Hemphill, W. Va. 
Rice, Sgt. William H., Cedarville, Ohio 
Roberts, Sgt. Alonzo V., Sarasota, Fla. 
Robinson, Pvt. Elbert, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Rolling, T/4 Arthur, Dayton, Ohio 
Sanders, T/5 Charlie A., Vicksburg, Miss. 
Sands, Pvt. Carl, New York, N. Y. 
Sanford, T/5 Lindsey, Courtland, Miss. 
Scott, T/5 Erther L., Memphis, Tenn. 
Scruggs, Cpl. James, West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Seal, Sgt. John C.,. Plaquemine, La. 
Seamster, Cpl. William, Minden, La. 
Senter, Sgt. James O., Bethpage, Tenn. 
Sesler, Pvt. Gary, Cowpens, S. C. 
Shelton, T/5 George, Centerville, La. 
Simon, T/5 Otto, Shreveport, La. 
Smith, Sgt. Earl N., Hinsdale, Ill. 
Smith, Cpl. Frederick D., Baltimore, Md. 
Smith, T/Sgt. Hamilton E., Hanville, La. 
Smith, Pfc. Sebie, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sneed, T/5 Walter J., Thomaston, Ga. 
Snow, Cpl. Otha O., Jr., Lynch, Ky. 
Sparrow, T/5 David J., Ellicott City, Md. 
Stewart, Pfc. Clevel, Columbia, La. 
Summers, T/5 Ariel, Canton, Ohio 
Swope, Pvt. Mack, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Tate, Sgt. John H., Cleveland, Ohio 
Taylor, T/5 Charlie W., Lexington, Ky. 
Tharrington, T/5 Theo, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Thomas, T/5 Mack T., Munday, Texas 
Thomas, Pvt. Wilbert L., Ferriday, La. 
Tolden, T/5 Leroy P., Texas City, Texas 
Turner, Pfc. Romie D., Carbondale, Ill. 
Tusan, Sgt. Ellis J., New Orleans, La. 
Tyler, Pfc. Henry, Catching, Miss. 
Tyler, Cpl. Vernon C., Mansfield, La, 
Underwood, Pvt. Leonard T., Lexington, Ky. 
Vonguela, Pvt. Don S., DeRidder, La. 
Walker, Cpl. George, Sr., New Orleans, La. 
Walton, S/Sgt. Linuard N., Hugo, Okla. 
Warner, Pfc. George E., Port Gibson, Miss. 
Washington, Pvt. George P., Sumter, S. C. 
Washington, Cpl. Willie E., Tulsa, Okla. 
Watson, Cpl. Walter, Jr., New Orleans, La. 
Wattley, Sgt. Willie J.. McKinney, Texas 
Waugh, Pvt.- Louis C., Memphis, Tenn. 
Weathersby, T/5 Lee A., Hazelhurst, Miss. 
Webb, Pfc. Arthur, St. Joseph, La. ; 


_ Webb, T/5 David, Many, La. ; 

Wesley, T/5 E. W., Rockhaven, Miss. 
Wesley, Pvt. J. B., Cincinnati, Ohio 
White, Pvt. Raymond L., Pensacola, Fla. 

_ White, T/5 William, Algoma, W. Va. 
Whitfield, T/5 Russell J., Savannah, Ga. 
Whitmore, Pfc. Daniel, Fulton, Ark. 

Wilder, T/5 Clarence, Rocky Mount, N. C. 
Wilkerson, T/5 Lester, Anding, Miss. 
Wilkins, Cpl. William, Jr., Clarkdale, Miss. 
Williams, Cpl. Alex, Sterlington, La. 

Williams, T/5 Casper S., Jr., Baltimore, Md. 
Williams, T/5 Joe, Cleveland, Miss. 

Williams, T/5 Joseph F., N. Columbus, Miss. 
Williams, Cpl. Leonard E., Washington, D. C: 
Williams, T/5 Manuel, Friars Point, Miss. 
Williams, T/5 Raleigh, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Williams,. Pvt. Raymond, Charlotte, N. C. 
Williams, T/5 Robert, Grenada, Miss. 
Williams, T/5 William E., Washington, D. C. 
Williamson, T/5 Frank, Grenada, Miss. 

Willis, T/5 Foster, Evergreen, Ala. 

Wilson, Pfc. Alexander, Halifax, Va. 

Wilson, Pvt. Clarence, Ninety-Six, S. C. 
Wofford, S/Sgt. William H., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Yarbrough, T/4 Everett L., Clarkdale, Miss. 
Young, Pvt. Fred D., Stamping Ground, Ky. 


AIR MEDAL—for meritorious achievement while par- 
ticipating in an aerial flight, which does not 
warrant DFC award. 

Bishop, Ist Lt. Darryl C., AAF, Houston, Texas 
Brooks, Ist Lt. Sidney P., AAF, Cleveland, Ohio 
Custis, Capt. Lemuel R., AAF (including Oak Leaf 
Cluster). : : 
Hall, Capt. Charles B. (including Oak Leaf Cluster). 
Meares, T/Sgt. William G., AAF of . Greensboro, 
N. C., including Oak Leaf Cluster. Posthumously. 
Mitchell, 1st Lt. Paul G., AAF, Washington, D. C., 
including Oak Leaf Cluster, Posthumously. 
Pruitt, Capt. Wendell O., AAF, St. Louis, Mo. With 
four Oak Leaf Clusters. 
Rainey, 2nd Lt. Octave J., AAF, New Orleans, La. 
White, lst Lt. Sherman W., AAF, Macon, Miss. 


PURPLE HEART—Awards to men who have been 
wounded or posthumously to those who died in 
battle. 

Anders, S/Sgt. Dee W., Ordnance Co. (Amn)., Car- 
bondale, Il. 

Barker, Pvt. James, New York, N. Y. 

Black, S/Sgt. Sammy H., Inf., Houston, Texas 

Bradley, Pfc. Herman, Inf., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Burage, Pvt. Johnson, Trans. Corps, Daleville, Miss. 

Brown, Sgt. James A., Trans. Corps, New York, 
NG, 


Brown, Pfc, Thomas E., Trans. Corps, New York, 
IN ae Ys. 
Butts, T/5 Herbert A., Trans. Corps, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
Coffey, Pfc. Nathaniel, Inf., New Orleans, La. 
Coleman, Pvt. Russell, Q.M. Service Bn., Pa. 
Coleman, Pvt. Theodore, Inf., West Helena, Ark. 
Colter, Pvt. Jacob, Trans. Corps, North Augusta, Ga. 
Cook, Pfc. Earnest, Birmingham, Ala. 
Cornwell, Pfc. James, Q.M. Serv. Bn., N. C. 
Duke, Pvt. Albert V., Ordnance Co. (Amn), Chi- 
cago, Ill. . 
Earsery, Pvt. Frank, Inf., Louisville, Ky. 
Foote, Pfc. William, Trans. Corps, Port Arthur, 
Texas 
Foster, Pfc. Davis, Inf., Greenville, S. C. 
Hainsworth, Pfc. Ernest, Inf., Southern Pines, N. C. 
Hamilton, Pfc. Woodrow, Trans. Corps, Mound Bayou, 
Miss. 
Harvey, Pvt. George L., Engrs., Yates, Mo. 
Hates, Pfc. Frank, AAA, Currie, N. C. 
Hayes, T/5 David P., Trans. Corps, Ironton, Ohio 
Hunter, T/4 Martin C., Trans. Corps, Williams- 
town, N. J. | a 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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Akron, Ohio 


ASS’N FOR COLORED 


COMMUNITY WORK 


199 Perkins Street 


Albany, New York 


ALBANY INTERRACIAL 


COUNCIL 


122 Second Street 
Lewis ©. Bruce, Exec. Sec‘y 


Anderson, Indiana 


a NEGRO WELFARE ASSOCIATION ™ 
1100 West 14th Street 


Robert E. Wilkerson, 


Exec. Sec’y 


Atlanta, Georgia 


ATLANTA URBAN LEAGUE 
239 Auburn Avenue, N. E. 


a Mrs. Grace Townes Hamilton, 
. . Exec. Sec’ 
. WILLIAM Y. BELL, Jr. 


; Director, Southern Division 
Ph; 158 Auburn Avenue, Rm. 4 


Baltimore, Maryland 


RALTIMORE URBAN LEAGUE 


2404 Pennsylvania Avenue 


A. J. Allen, Jr. 


Acting Exec. Sec’y 


Boston, Massachusetts 


URBAN LEAGUE OF GREATER 


2 E BOSTON 


22 Whittier Street 
Seaton W. Manning, 


LT 


Exec. Sec’y 
Buffalo, New York 


MEMORIAL CENTER AND 
URBAN LEAGUE, INC. - 


155 Cedar Street 


Es William L, Evans, Exec. Sec’y 


Canton, Ohio 


CANTON URBAN LEAGUE 


819 Liberty Avenue, S. E. 
John W. Crawford, Exec. Sec’y 


Chicago, Illinois 


CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE 
4 3032 South Wabash Avenue 
‘ A. L. Foster, Exec. Sec’y 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


DIVISION OF NEGRO WELFARE 


THE COMMUNITY CHEST OF 
CINCINNATI AND HAMILTON 


COUNTY 


‘ 312 West 9th Street 


Arnold B. Walker, Exec. Sec'y © 


Cleveland, Ohio 


CLEVELAND URBAN LEAGUE 


8311 Quincy Avenue 


George M. Washington, 


Exec. Sec’y 
Columbur, Ohio 


COLUMRUS URBAN LEAGUE 
107 North Monroe Avenue 
Nimrod B. Allen, Exec. Sec’y 


Detroit, Michigan 


DETROTT URBAN LEAGUE 
208 Mack Avenue 


John C. Dancy, Director 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 


URBAN LEAGUE OF EASTERN 


UNION COUNTY 


645 Elizabeth Avenue 
'. William M. Ashby, 


Exec. Sec’y. 


Englewood, New Jersey 


ENGLEWOOD URBAN LEAGUE 
- 34 KE. Palisade Avenue 
Miss E. Fannie Granton, 


Exec. Sec’y. 
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Flint, Michigan 
URBAN LEAGUE OF FLINT 
415 CIO Bldg. 
William R. Valentine, Jr., 
Exec. Sec’y 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
WHEATLEY SOCIAL CENTER 
421 East Douglas Avenue 
John K. Ridley, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Fort Worth, Texas 
FORT WORTH URBAN LEAGUE 
411% East Ninth Street 
J. H. Smith, Pres. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 

BROUGH COMMUNITY ASSN. 
554 Henry Street, N. W. 
Edward Paul Simms, Sr., 

Exec. Sec’y 


Kansas City, Missouri 4 
URBAN LEAGUE OF KANSAS 
CITY 


1805 Vine Street 
Thomas A. Webster, Exec. Sec’y 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
LINCOLN URBAN LEAGUE 
2050 — T Street 
Clyde W.. Malone, Exec. Sec’y 


Little Rock, Arkansas 
URBAN LEAGUE OF GREATER 
LITTLE ROCK 
914 Gaines Street 
Charles Eason, Exec. Sec’y 


Los Angeles, California 
URBAN LEAGUE OF LOS 
ANGELES 
2510 South Central Avenue 
Floyd C. Covington, Exec. 
Director 


Louisville, Kentucky 
LOUISVILLE URBAN LEAGUE 
418 South Fifth Street 
Robert E. Black, Exec. Sec’y 


Marion, Indiana 
CARVER COMMUNITY CENTER 
1719 South Florence Street 
Mrs. Merle L. Thruston, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Massillon, Ohio 
MASSILLON URBAN LEAGUE 
115 Tremont Ave., 


Memphis, Tennessee 
MEMPHIS URBAN LEAGUE 
546 Beale Avenue 
“J. A. McDaniel, Exec. Sec’y 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
MILWAUKEE URBAN LEAGUE 
Cor. N. 9th and W. Vine Sts. 
William V. Kelley, Exec. Sec’y 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
MINNEAPOLIS URBAN LEAGUE 
240 South 4th Street 
James T. Wardlaw, Exec. Sec’y 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
NEW ORLEANS URBAN 
LEAGUE 
1010 Dryades Street 
Grady Farley, Ind. Sec’y 
New York, N. Y. 


URBAN LEAGUE OF GREATER 
NEW YORK 
Edward S. Lewis, Exec. Director 
Robert J. Elzy, General Sec’y 


Brooklyn Branch, 105 Fleet Place 


Manhattan Branch, 202 W. 156 St. 


Newark, New Jersey 
NEW JERSEY URBAN LEAGUE 
58 West Market Street 
Harold A. Lett, Exec. Sec’y 


Local Urban Leagues 


Omaha, Nebraska 
OMAHA URBAN LEAGUE 
2213 Lake Street 
Raymond R. Brown, Exec. Sec’y 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
ARMSTRONG ASSOCIATION 
1434 Lombard Street 
Wayne L. Hopkins, Exec. Sec’y 
Phoenix, Arizona 
PHOENIX URBAN LEAGUE 
1321 E. Washington Street 
Wade Hammond, Pres. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
URBAN LEAGUE OF 
PITTSBURGH 
1300 Fifth Avenue 
R. Maurice Moss, Exec. Sec’y 


Portland, Oregon 
_PORTLAND URBAN LEAGUE 
1220 South West Morrison St. 
James Hamilton, Pres. 


Providence, Rhode Island 


PROVIDENCE URBAN LEAGUE. 


433 Westminster St., 
James N. Williams, 
Exec. Sec’y 
Richmond, Virginia 
RICHMOND URBAN LEAGUE 
112 W. Charity Street 
Wiley A. Hall, Exec. Sec’y 


St. Louis, Missouri 
URBAN LEAGUE OF ST. LOUIS 
3017 Delmar Boulevard - 
John T, Clark, Exec. Sec’y 
St. Paul, Minnesota- 
ST. PAUL URBAN LEAGUE 
138 East 6th Street 
S. Vincent Owens 
Exec. Sec’y 


Seattle, Washington 
SEATTLE URBAN LEAGUE 
326 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
Second Avenue at Cherry St. 
Dean E. Hart, Exec. Sec’y 
Springfield, Illinois 
SPRINGFIELD URBAN LEAGUE 
2354 South 15th Street 


Room 14 


- Springfield, Massachusetts 


DUNBAR COMMUNITY 
LEAGUE, INC. 
643 Union Street 
Dr. William N. DeBerry, 
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LEAGUE EXECUTIVE AIDS IN 
IMPORTANT PROGRAMS 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—The Louisville Urban League, 


Robert E. Black, executive secretary, reports that under 


‘the Federal Housing Authority Louisville is getting 48 
single family dwellings — the first of 100 units ex- 


pectea to be constructed. Significant phases of this build- 


_ing program are that it is being developed by a Negro 


] 


real estate man, Joseph R. Ray, a member of the Louis- 


ville Urban League Board, and the construction is be- 


ing done by the nationally known Negro contractor, 
3 Samuel Plato. The Louisville Urban League assisted 
_in securing priorities for this total program. 


Governor Simeon Willis of Kentucky has appointed 


_a Commission on Negro Affairs, with membership com- 


posed of outstanding citizens of the two races especially 


interested in the welfare of Negro citizens. The League 
executive, Mr. Black, has been elected secretary of the 
Commission and the Louisville Urban League has the 


_ responsibility of recommending persons, both white and 


Negro, to make up the committee on employment and 
labor. 

Mayor Wilson W. Wyatt also recently announced 
the formation of the Louisville Inter-racial Committee, 
a permanent group of 100 persons. Designed to alleviate 
racial tensions during the war and the readjustment 


- period following, it hopes to achieve a goal at which 


social and economic conditions here will be looked upon 
as community-wide problems without regard to race, 
creed, or color. Twenty executive posts are shared 


equally by white and Negro citizens. Mr. Black has 


been named chairman of the economic committee, to 


study employment of Negroes on the city railway. 


25th ANNIVERSARY RECEIVES 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


TOLEDO, Ohio—The Frederick Douglass Commun- 
ity Association recently observed its Twenty-Fifth Anni- 
versary. In an editorial in The Blade of November 14, 
1944, Grove Patterson paid tribute to this organization 
and its founder, in these words: 

“Twenty-five years ago Albertus Brown, able 
lawyer and forward-looking citizen, a colored man 
who enjoyed great respect and admiration in this 
‘community, founded the Frederick Douglass Com- 
munity Association, With very little money and 
poor, inadequate quarters, Mr. Brown and his as- 
sociates began the work of social service for Toledo’s 

_colored people which has now become an impressive 
program, Under the presidency of Attorney James 

Slater Gibson and the executive directorship of W. 

Robert Smalls the Douglass Center is carrying on a 

service to youth which has earned the attention and 

respect of the entire community. 

“Tt has done more than furnish wholesome, 
character-building programs for young people. Its 
industria] relations department has been responsible 
for marked improvement in the positions occupied 
by colored men and women in Toledo industry. 
The center . . . has within the past few years come 


into a fine building, but the district is crowded. 
Playground facilities are lacking; a boys’ camp 
is needed. Supported to some extent by the Com- 
munity Chest, it makes an attractive appeal for 
private giving. ay 


INDUSTRIAL SECRETARY 
BECOMES EXECUTIVE 


BALTIMORE, Md.—Alexander J. Allen, industrial 
secretary of the Baltimore Urban League from January 
1942 was elected executive secretary by the Executive 
Board as of November 8, 1944. Mr. Allen succeeds J. 
Harvey Kerns who came to the National Urban League 
as assistant director of research. 

A former Urban League Fellow, Mr. Allen was a 


field worker with the Urban League of Pittsburgh in 


1941 and a member of the research staff of the Penn- 
sylvania State Temporary Commission for Study of Con- — 
dition of Urban Colored Population. He holds 
a B.S. degree from Wilberforce University, a B.D. from 
Yale University, and a M.S. from the New York 
School of Social Work, Columbia University. 


YOUNG ARTIST WINS TWO PRIZES 
IN NATIONAL CONTEST. 


PITTSBURG, Pa.—Edwin C. Berry, secretary, Com- 
munity Organization Department, Urban League of 
Pittsburgh, reports that Mozelle Thompson, 17-year-old 
artist and high school senior, is the recipient of an 
award of $200, first prize, for his picture, ““Taffy Apple 
Season,” and a $10 award for another painting in a 
national contest conducted by the Women’s National 
Institute for the United States Time Corporation. 

Thompson plans to become a costume designer, and 
just recently received another first prize of $100 for 
a short evening dress he designed and entered in a 
national contest conducted by Mademoiselle. A sketch 
of the dress appeared in the November issue of that 
magazine. 

The Pittsburgh League recently made it possible for 
Thompson and other young Negro artists to secure 
advance instruction at the Art Department of the Irene 
Kaufmann Settlement. 


LEAGUE AFFILIATE EXECUTIVE 
AWARDED STATE MEDAL 

WATERBURY, Conn.—Mrs. Leila T. Alexander, 
director of the Pearl Street Neighborhood House for 
20 years, recently was selected with nine other Con- 
necticut residents to receive the Connecticut Medal for 
Distinguished Civilian War Service. The awards were 
made by Governor Raymond E. Baldwin, following a 
meeting of the Connecticut War Council. A citation, 
giving an account of each recipient’s contribution to 
the war effort, was read. 

Mrs. Alexander won the medal for services as a coun- 
cil member. She has been on the council’s employment, 
advisory, social service and welfare committees. She 
has also served on a sub-committee on education and 
in a state housing study group. 
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SOME OF MY BEST FRIENDS ARE SOLDIERS. 
By Margaret Halsey. New York: Simon and 
Schuster. $2.50. 

HE author, Margaret Halsey, calls it ‘‘a kind of a 
novel.” The reading public has made it a best 
seller. This reviewer nominates it as one of the most 
sincere, inspiring and altogether delightful books that 
the public is apt to be offered in many a month. Some 
of My Best Friends Are Soldiers is, in truth, “a kind of 

a novel’—a slight volume of about 200 pages, with 

little pretension to literary deathlessness, but with a 

gaiety and sensitivity, a wittiness» and philosophical 

depth that make it a growing experience for the aver- 
age and an exciting experience for the perceptive reader. 

Miss Halsey writes, not so much about soldiers as 
about a Canteen operated for them—and not so much 
about the Canteen as about the kind of people who 
serve as Captains, hostesses, and members of the gov- 
erning board. If necessary, the author can qualify as 
an expert by virtue of her own experience at New York’s 


_ Stage Door Canteen, where she prepared a famous 


“memo for junior hostesses,” giving them thumping 
good advice on basic questions of race. 

This story takes the form of letters from one Gretchen 
to her brother in service. She advises him on problems 
of his adjustment to Army life; she reports on her do- 
ings at home and in the Canteen; she describes some 
of the situations that develop there and the people 
who cause them. And so the race question is brought 
up, raised by certain psychotic Southerners and other 
professional Negrophobes who are unhappy over use of 
the Canteen by Negro soldiers and sailors. Anti-Semitism 
is introduced by a horrible, but wholly believable 
dowager, who is a member of the governing board. 

It is not these situations that make the book excep- 
tional, for they are, unfortunately, commonplace. What 
is exceptional is the way in which Gretchen, or the 
author, works them out. Her methods offer a load of 
good advice not only for emotional whites who are 
soul-sick with racial neuroses, and not only for Mr. 
and Mrs. Timid Soul, who “deplore” racial prejudice 
but let it rest there, but also for those too-frequent 
Negroes who carry their racial feelings on their elbows, 
so to speak, while noisily protesting the laceration there- 
of. Miss Halsey feels deeply about racial prejudice, that 
is evident. But she never lets her feeling destroy her 
objective clear-sightedness ; she never lets anger against 
her opponent interfere with her technique for dealing 
with him. For moralizing sermons and thunderous de- 
nunciation she substitutes logic, forbearing scorn and 
humorous ridicule. And these weapons are so much 
more effective. 

Of course, the most telling aspect of the book is the 
fact that it is well-written. It is charming and absorb- 
ing from start to finish. The reader likes Gretchen, and 
is on her side from the very beginning. If the author 
has a chance to “educate” her reader, it is because she 
produces entertaining literature. And her education is 
most apt to stick because she never labels it: “This is 
good for you.” 

This is a new and important characteristic of much 
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during “the war years. It may jateate’ that pelea 
for decency in human relations are learning to be as 


clever in liberal indoctrination as reactionaries and Fas-— 


cists have always been in selling their own line of think- 


ing to the’! public—a word dropped here and there, . 
without blowing of trumpets and waving of banners, 


but naturally and as part of a general theme. Too 


often in the past liberal education has been so obviously - 
propagandized that the average citizen has rejected it 
just as he does most articles retailed to him in un-_ 


familiar wrappings. 


Collier’s Magazine for November 8, and the jae 4 


Yorker for November 25 furnish excellent examples of 


this new trend in popular literature. In Collier's, a — 
story by Si Podolin — “Blitz on the Anthony J” — is — 
given first place in the issue. It is the story of a white — 
ship’s bos’n and Chips, the ship’s carpenter, “the only — 


Negro in the entire crew.” Just this once is race men- 


tioned, then the story tells of these two men’s fight | 
with an Army tank which has broken loose from its — 
moorings in the hold of the vessel. The battle to lash — 
it back and prevent it from wrecking the ship is won—_ 


at risk of the white man’s life and with loss of the 
Negro’s arm. The two men won their fight because they 
worked together as brothers. 

In the New Yorker, Joseph Mitchell, “reporter at 
large’ presents the profile of a retired house-wrecking 


contractor who lives down in the Fulton Fish Market — 


district and is a philosopher, a lover of oysters, and a 
connoisseur of whiskey. A young white Alabaman ob- 


jected to the contractor sitting and drinking with a 3 
Negro, his former foreman and an old friend. The old — 
philosopher put his Southern acquaintance in his place — 


and describes the conservation: “He began to talk about 
the colored people, the ugliest talk I think I ever heard, 
and I shut him right up. . . . A man’s race and color is 
his own business and I be damned if I will listen to 
that kind of talk. ‘Ill never take another drink with 
you,’ I said. ‘It would be beneath me to do so.’ Now 


that is a heathen kind of thing to happen in New York — 


City.” Simple and unadorned American philosophy that 


will reach and impress ten times the number of readers — 
who would be affected by a ponderous tract on human ~ 


brotherhood and Christian ethics. 
And so — to the editors of Collier’s and the New 


Yorker, a word of commendation. But to Miss Halsey — 


an especially enthusiastic vote of thanks for doing well 
a simple little: job, that is perhaps not so simple after 
all, and is too seldom performed, even by those who 
most desire its performance. 


—LESTER B. GRANGER. 


A FAITH TO FREE THE PEOPLE. By Cedric Bel- 


frage. New York: The Dryden Press. $2.75. 
HIS is the story of the Reverend Claude Williams— 
a true story. One can understand, however, why the 
English peoples thought that Belfrage’s biography of 
Williams, appearing under the title, Let My People Go, 


was fiction. On the other hand, it is difficult to under- — 
stand why South of God, Belfrage’s first American at- — 













Pate oO make known the strange and prophetic career 
SHOE this Tennessee mountain preacher “died quietly and 
_ was buried without flowers.” The discerning eye will see 
on the course of Claude Williams a challenge and a 
judgment relative to contemporary society and religion 
in that society which they will ignore with peril. 

. This Claude Williams had only a small chance to 
: survive spiritually for he was born in the midst of 
3 abysmal ignorance, racial and religious bigotry, and 
general social obscurantism. His father could quote 
the Bible glibly, but he was shrewd enough to draw 
the line on religion where he wanted to. When he was 
cornered on the race question, he answered: “The 
Bible—said Thou Shalt Not Kill, but it didn’t say, 
Thou Shalt Not Kill a damnigger.” The small chance 
which Williams did enjoy came largely by way of his 
mother who dared to be a Republican in those Ten- 
nessee mountains where, to her husband, a Republican 
a was the same as a Damyankee and a damniggerlover. 


ae 
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The story of Williams’ decision to enter the ministry 

and his battles with ignorance, privilege, and demagog- 
uery is a fascinatihg and inspiring excursion on a trail 
of prophetic insight, dogged courage, and bitter suffer- 
ing, in which his wife, Joyce, nobly shared. 
co The two grand wars which Williams waged were in 
the fields of race and labor relations. When he in- 
formed his congregation near Lebanon, Tennessee, what 
he had learned about Negroes by living, eating, and 
sleeping with them, the people remarked: “The 
Preacher has gone crazy. He’s a nigger-lover. Wants 
to have niggers eat at table with him and marry his 
“daughters.” The result was that he and Joyce were 
soon singing, “He Doesn’t Live Here Any More.” 

When efforts were made to oust Williams from his 
Paris, Arkansas, church and he sued for unpaid salary 
before the Circuit Court, he was asked: ‘“Didn’t you 
have niggers eat at your table while you were. pastor?” 
His answer was: “Yes, I did, and I was careful to pull 
up the shades.” The court rendered a verdict in three 
minutes. The preacher, instead of receiving back sal- 
ary, was ordered to pay the church board $80 for back 
rent for the manse plus interest. The spirit in race rela- 
tions which characterized Williams in the South fol- 
lowed him to Detroit where he found himself battling 
strenuously on the side of Negroes immediately prior 
to and during the race riot. i: 

It required a brave man, especially a brave preacher, 
to fight the cause of striking miners in the western 
Arkansas and eastern Oklahoma coal fields. Miners 
themselves were amazed when Williams pointed out 
that God called the first strike back in Egypt when 
Moses led the brickmakers. For his espousal of labor’s 
cause, he was branded as a Communist and given sev- 
eral days in jail. His active, courageous support of 
labor followed him to Detroit. 

Williams’ ideas have flowered in the People’s Insti- 
tute of Applied Religion which he hopes will serve as 
“4 catalytic agent between labor and the Church.” 

In A Faith to Free the People, Belfrage has written 
the biography of a singular figure, a figure with which 
our times will doubtless have to reckon increasingly. He 
is the bearer of religion in the midst of paganism and 
mammonism; the bearer of prophetic religion in the 


midst of religious demagoguery. From opposing quar- 
ters pressure has closed in upon him relentlessly and 
will continue to do so. But he has proved his metal 
and it is to be hoped that the narrative Cedric Belfrage 
here presents will prove but the preface to a career 
which in its effect upon our social: and religious ideals 
and structure will prove revolutionary. _ 

—WM. STUART NELSON 


“LET’S LOOK AT THE RECORD” 
(Continued from Page 40) 


commendation from the Commander of the 
Naval Base, Captain Mark L. Halsay, Jr., 
USN, for their splendid record. 


The WAVES 


It was announced on October 19, 1944, that 
Negro women would be accepted in the Wo- 
men’s Reserve of the Navy, with the immediate 
commissioning of a limited number of especially 
qualified Negro women to serve as administra- 
tive officers. The announcement said that of- 
ficer candidates and enlisted women will be 
trained at existing schools for the training of — 
Waves and the number to be enlisted will be 
determined by the needs of the service. 

On November 13, three Negro women were 
sworn in—two officer candidates and one en- 
listed recruit. 

According to the Pittsburgh Courier of No- 
vember 18: m 

The first Negro woman in the First Naval District 
to complete her application and be sworn into the 
Women’s Reserves was Miss Jane A. Freeman, 22, of 
164 Walnut Avenue, Roxbury, Mass. She was sworn 
into the service as an enlisted WAVE at 8 A.M. Mon- - 
day by Capt. L. D. Causey, USN, retired, director 
of the Office of Naval Officer Procurement at Boston. 

Two hours later, in New York City, two other Negro 
women were sworn into the service as Apprentice Sea- 
men and Officer Candidates by Lt. Rosamond D. Zelle 
at 33 Pine Street. They were Miss Harriet Ida Pickens, 
35, .. . and Miss Frances Eliza Wills, 28, . . . both 
of New York City. 

Miss Pickens and Miss Wills were scheduled to report 
to Smith College for training on November 15. Upon 
succesful completion of training, Miss Pickens will be 
commissioned lieutenant (junior grade) and Miss Wills 
will be commissioned ensign. 

Miss Freeman ... will be one of the first group of 
Negro recruits to enter “boot” training at Hunter Col- 
lege, New York City, about January 1, 1945. 


Space limitations cause the omission of many 
other excellent services and personalities: the 
physicians and dentists who have given up their 
private practices to serve their country; the am- 
bulance drivers and stretcher-bearers on duty 
abroad; the heroism displayed by many chap- 
lains; and the participation of Negro students 
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in the ASTP. But for these limitations, there 
would have been included Seageant Joe Louis’ 
morale-building exhibitions, the participation of 
Negro soldiers in boxing contests in the South 
Pacific and track and field events in Italy, and 
the servicemen’s choral group that appeared in 
England and Ireland on charity benefit pro- 
grams. 


by Americans of any race in defense of their 
coufitry; and with the deeds of Negro service- 


men referred to above and the listing of their — 


names with those “wounded, missing and killed 
in action”—the record speaks for itself. 


Correspondence 


This letter from a soldier to the Interracial 
Committee of his home town is a true story of 
a shocking experience 
November 6, 1944 


To the Members of the Madison Interracial Group: 


This afternoon my Company Commander brought to 
my attention the letter he received from you concern- 
ing your request for an investigation of. the incident 
in which I was involved in Aiken, S. C., prior to my 
transfer to this station. Unfortunately there seems to be 
little that he can do and I believe that he will write 
to you to that effect. It is his suggestion that such a 
request be directed to the proper authorities in Wash- 
ington, preferably the Department of the Inspector Gen- 
eral. Whether such authorities have been notified I can- 
not say. 

Your letter came as a distinct surprise but I am most 
‘grateful for your expressions of confidence in my per- 
sonal integrity. Your interest deserves an account of the 
events of that incident. 

One Saturday evening I left Camp Gordon, Ga., on 
_pass to visit some friends in nearby Aiken, S. C. I 
boarded a Valley Coach Line bus in Augusta, Ga., to 
make the eighteen mile trip to my destination. Com- 
plying with the Jim Crow laws of the state I moved 
to the rear of the bus. The bus, although crowded, was 
quiet and the passengers, mostly civilians, were orderly. 
About eight miles from Augusta, one of the seats near 
the middle of the bus was emptied when one of the 
passengers got off. This seat was an aisle seat next to 
a white soldier. Standing in the aisle was a colored 
soldier who continued to stand by the empty seat until 
the white soldier touched his arm and told him to go 
ahead and sit down, he didn’t mind. This the colored 
soldier did and the.two men engaged in conversation 
until the bus reached Warrenville, S. C. There the 
bus driver saw the two soldiers sitting together and or- 
dered the colored soldier to move. This he did without 
hesitation and without protest. The white soldier was 
indignant and protested against the driver’s action but 
he was told that the laws of the state did not permit such 
seating and besides he would run the bus the way he 
wanted it run. At this same stop several colored passen- 
gers got on the bus. There was standing room only 
except for one seat three quarters of the way to the 
rear of the bus. This was occupied by an elderly white 
civilian who was asleep. A middle aged colored woman 
got on the bus, noticed the empty seat and turned and 
asked the driver if he would ask the man to move to a 
seat in the front which had just been emptied. The 
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bus driver very gruffly told her no, that he would not 
ask the man to move, and if she didn’t like it she could 
get her money back and get off the bus. She went to 
the front to get her refund and as she started down 
the steps of the bus the bus driver took his fist and struck 
her across the back of the head. The blow almost felled 
her and she half-fell, half-staggered from the bus. Several 


white soldiers grabbed the driver and prevented him 


from inflicting further blows. From our seats in the rear 
we demanded that he cease before we ourselves used 
force. Not one of us did more than raise a verbal pro- 
test. The bus driver grabbed up his money box and 
left the bus. We remained seated until it was evident 
that he would not move the bus. In about fifteen 
minutes another bus pulled in. The driver of our bus 
went to the driver of this bus and told him not to let 
the 11 colored soldiers on the bus because they had 
created a disturbance on his bus. So we were left five 
miles from our destination on an empty bus. We then 
asked to have the Military Police notified and believing 
that they had been, we sat on the empty bus. There 
we made our mistake for instead of Military Police, 
two car-loads of county police and armed civilians pull 
up and order us to the rear of the bus. We were then 
driven directly to the county jail and locked up without 
being questioned, arraigned or without any of the usual 
procedures. We asked to be allowed to notify our units. 
We were told that they would be notified. Later we 
learned that they had not been notified. The eleven of 
us remained locked up from 9 P.M. Saturday until 
6 P.M. Monday. I cannot describe here the condition 
of that jail, it was absolutely miserable. Monday eve- 
ning we were taken before a court, the bus driver was 
there, but there were no other witnesses. He testified 
and perjured himself in every sentence. He said that 
we had beaten him, that we had in general raised a 
rumpus. All of this was absolutely untrue. We were 
then called on to give our story. It so happened that I 
was called on first. I told the court everything that 
I saw and heard and told it just as it happened. The 
other men all agreed, only one or two having details 
to add. We pleaded not guilty, but it was evident from 
the start that the “trial” was a farce. The judge gave 
us a tongue lashing and fined us for “disorderly con- 
duct.” I was fined $25 or 30 days on the South Carolina 
chain gang as were two other fellows. The remainder 
were fined $15 or 30 days on the chain gang. We were 
fined $25 because we had taken seats in the front of 
the bus while it was empty of all other passengers and 
after the bus driver had left it. We were sitting waiting 
for the Military Police, or so we thought. No one of 


and detailed, could possibly do justice to the - 
valiant courage and tremendous sacrifices made 
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< ous. had money Penatehe to pay his fine, so we pooled 
- our money and paid the fine of one of my buddies. 


The rest of us were loaded into cars and taken to the 
county farm. Enroute to the farm, I was able to con- 


tact Mrs. Cummins, the hostess at the colored U.S.O. 


I told her that I needed $25 immediately. Asking no 
questions she said that she would get it for me imme- 
diately. She got the money and brought it out to the 
farm and thus secured my release but not before I had 
been forced to take off my military uniform and put 
on the filthy, black and white striped clothes of a con- 
vict and have an iron chain riveted to my right ankle. 
This happened to each one of us. Mrs. Cummins came 
just after we had been penned up. She took me back 
to town and gave me a meal, my first in three days. I 
called my battalion at 9:45 Monday evening and that 
was the first time that they knew what had become 
of us. I returned to camp as soon as possible and 
notified the commanding officers of the units to which 
the other men belonged. Not one of them knew the 
whereabouts of their missing soldiers. The men were 
furious when they heard what had happened to us. 
They collected money for the fines of the other men 
and early Tuesday morning went to get them. They 
did this of their own initiative. Our officers did nothing 
in behalf of the men. The men on the chain gang were 
found 25 and 30 miles out in the country working un- 


der armed guards. By mid-afternoon the five men in 


my unit had. been released. The others were released 
later as their commanders saw fit to go after them. 


4 A Request From 


' The entire series of events was like one long night- 
mare, It was an experience that I shall never forget 
and one that I did not think could happen in “This 
Great Democracy.” It shook to the very core my faith 
in a nation’ where such things could receive the sanc- 
tion of so many people as it does here in the South. 
I had to call upon every ounce of training and pre- 
military experience to keep from becoming bitter, and 
to realize that I must continue to sacrifice to be a soldier 
so that I may fight and if necessary give my life for my 
country. If I did not believe that there are some Ameri- 
cans of all colors, nationalities, creeds who are truly 
seeking to make the necessary adjustments — that all. 
Americans might participate fully and freely in Ameri- 
can life, I would be unwilling and unable to be a good 
soldier. We who now fight and are about to fight will 
contest wrong wherever we find it, abroad or as a 
cancer in our Own nation. ; 
Organizations such as yours point the way for a better 
life for all and not just a few American citizens, Meet- 
ing in organized groups is a start, it isn’t enough. To 
work, to play, to talk, to argue with a man is to know 
him. To know a man and understand him is the key 
to your tolerance of him in your society. To tolerate 
the differences, assimilate the likenesses is to weave an 
indestructible social order. 
Again let me express my deepest appreciation for 
your interest in me, I shall always seek to merit it. 
. Very truly yours, 
SGT. AUBREY E. ROBINSON, JR. 


The East Indies 


That soldiers in far- 
off posts are anxi- 
ous for a reminder 
of home is evinced 
in this letter. 


‘OUR SUMMER COVER 


Vivian Currey 





1906th Quartermaster Truck Company (AVN) 
58th Service Group 


October 24, 1944 
Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, 
1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs: 


On the cover of the Summer issue (July-September) , 
you showed a picture of Vivian Currey as a contestant 
in a Pin-Up Girl Contest. Here in the Netherland East 
Indies, we have a collection of Pin-ups, among which 
we would like to have one of her. If possible, can you 


advise us as to how and when we can obtain one? 
Thanking you in advance, we are, 


Sincerely yours, 
JAMES B. FLETCHER 
FLANDERS J. SMITH 
ELWOOD W. REED 
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Cor is Ae Eel OmNiS: 
(Continued from Page 43) 
Jackson, Pfc. Herman, Med. Det. Engrs., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Jackson, Cpl. T. J., Trans. Corps, Dothan, Ala. 
Johnson, Pvt. Lewis, Engrs., Chicago, Ill. 
Joiner, Pfc. Turner, Inf., Valdosta, Ga. 
Jones, T/Sgt. Junius, Trans. Corps, New York, N. Y. 
Justice, Sgt. Robert R., Engrs., Chicago, Ill. 
Kenney, Sgt. Gerald T., Trans. Corps, Poplar Bluff, 
Mo. 
Kucera, Sgt. Joseph, Trans. Corps, St. Louis, Mo. 
Kyles, Pfc. Charles, Engrs., Columbia, Ala. 
Lee, Pvt. Paul, Jr., Trans. Corps, Edwards, Miss. 
McCall, Pvt. Nathaniel, Engrs., Wildwood, Fla. 
McCartney, T/5 Reginald, Trans. Corps, New York, 
N. Y 


McCullough, Pvt. Charlie, Inf., Timmonsville, S. C: 

Malone, Ist Lt. Thomas, AAF, Detroit, Mich. 

Milton, Pfc. Isaac, Inf., Savannah, Ga. 

Patterson, Pvt. Cress, Engrs., Tampa, Fla. 

Patton, Pvt. Eugene, Q.M. Corps, Columbia, Tenn. 
Posthumously. Died in action on Italian front. 

Pruitt, Pvt. Albert, AAA, Houston, Texas. 

Richards, Pfc. Otis, Q.M. Corps, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Roberts, Pvt. Clarence’ L., Inf., New York, N. Y. 

Singleton, Pvt. Joseph, Engrs., Bains, La. 

Smith, T/Sgt. Ralph W., Signal Corps, Washington, 
D.C 


Spears, Pvt. Joseph, Inf., Mobile, Ala. 

Steele, T/5 Robert, Trans. Corps, Jersey City, N. J. 

Steward, Cpl. James B., Engrs., Lexington, Miss. 
(Posthumously. ) 

Stein, S/Sgt. Wayne, Inf., Mount Enterprise, Texas 

White, Pvt. Woodrow, Engrs., State Line, Miss. 

Wilkins, Pvt. Lonao, CA, Shreveport, La. 

Williams, Pfc. McKinley, Trans. Corps, Framhaven, 
Miss. 

Williams, Pfc. Riley, Trans. Corps, Mound Bayou, 
Miss. 

Williams, Pfc. Willie, Engrs., Fayetteville; N. C. 

Wilson, Pfc. Williams, Trans. Corps, Philadelphia, 
Pa. ‘ 

Winkley, S/Sgt. Milton, Q.M. Serv. Bn., Texas 

GOOD CONDUCT MEDAL—for exemplary behavior, 

efficiency and fidelity of enlisted men. 

So numerous that space will not permit listing. 


NAVY AWARDS 


NAVY CROSS 

Miller, Dorie, Mess Attendant, First Class, USN, 
Waco Texas. For heroism displayed during the 
Japanese attack upon Pearl Harbor December 7, 
1941. Citation stated: “for his distinguished devo- 
tion to duty, extraordinary courage and disregard 
for his own personal safety during attack.” 

Harmon, Leonard Roy, Mess Attendant, First Class. 
USN, Cuero, Texas. Posthumously. For hero- 
ism while serving on the USS San Francisco dur- 
ing action against enemy Japanese forces in the 
Solomon Islands area on November 12 and 13, 
1942. “Deliberately exposed himself to hostile gun 
fire in order to protect a shipmate and, as a result 
of this courageous deed, was killed in action.” 

Pinckney, William, Cook, Third Class, USN, Beau- 
fort, S. C. “For extraordinary heroism while serv- 
ing aboard the USS Enterprise during engagement 
with enemy Japanese naval forces near the Santa 
Cruz Islands on October 26, 1942. 

NAVY AND MARINE CORPS MEDAL 

Allen, Effus S., Seaman, Second Class, USNR, De- 
troit, Mich., member of the Port Chicago person- 
nel. Risked life to bring flames under control in 
an area made highly dangerous by burning am- 
munition box cars. 

Anderson, William Edward, Seaman, First Class, 
USNR, Murphysboro, Ill. (Same as above.) 

Bell, Elvin, Mess Attendant, Third Class, USN, 
Jamaica, N. Y. “For distinguished heroism while 
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serving aboard the USS Lexington during th 
tle of the Coral Sea on May 8, 1942, = 

Camper, James A., Jr., Seaman, First Class, USNR, 
South Port Norris, N. J., member of the Port — 
Chicago personnel. aay Ta 

Cross, Joseph, Steward’s Mate, First Class, USNR, . 
New. Orleans, La. ‘For heroic conduct during four 
submarine patrols in enemy-controlled waters.” | 

David, Charles Walter, Jr., Steward’s Mate, First | 
Class U. S. Coast Guard. Posthumously. “For | 
heroic and courageous conduct in effecting the : 
rescue of survivors from the torpedoed SS Dorches- 
ter on February 3, 1943.” 

Deyampert, Joseph H., Coast Guard Steward, Marion, 
Ala. Posthumously. For heroic action in rescuing . 
survivors of a torpedoed United States transport 7 
in the North Atlantic. ‘“Risked his life to aid in 
the rescue of unconscious and helpless survivors . . . 
contributed to the rescue of 145 persons.” 

Hawkins, John Andrew, Jr., Pharmacist Mate, Third 
Class, USNR, Alexandria, Va., who volunteered to 
proceed to the scene of the Port Chicago, Calif., 
explosion from his regular station at Mare Island. 

McTere, Richard L., Seaman First Class 
troit, Mich., member of the Port Chicago per- 
sonnel. 

SILVER STAR 

Oliver, Elbert H., Steward’s Mate, First Class, USN, 
North Little Rock, Ark. “For conspicuous gallan- 
try and intrepidity while serving aboard a U. S. 
warship during a raid upon that vessel by Japanese 
torpedo planes in the vicinity of the Solomon 
Islands on June 30, 1943.” , 

PURPLE HEART ; 

Dabney, Clarence W., Ship’s Cook, First Class, Coast 
Guard, Atlanta, Ga. 

Kiryen, S/Sgt. Timerlate, Marine Corps, Philadelphia, 
Pa, For wounds received in the Battle of Saipan. 
Love, Cpl. Samuel J., Marine Corps, Jackson, Miss. 

(Same as above.) 


Official U. 8. Coast Guard Photo from OWI 
Coast Guardsman Clarence W. Dabney, ship’s cook, 
first class, Atlanta, Ga., is presented the Purple Heart 
for wounds received in action aboard a Coast Guard- / 
manned LST in the Southwest Pacific. Lieut. Com- @ 
mander W. H. Maybaum, commanding officer of the j 
LST, is shown making the presentation. On the way 
to his battle station as gun pointer, Dabney was 
wounded, but helped man the gun until the Japanese 

bomber attack was over. 





| MORGAN STATE COLLEGE 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


| Major Fields of Study (leading to A.B. or S.B. Degrees) 


Biological Sciences Health and Physical Education 
Chemistry and Physics History and Political Science 
Education and Psychology Home Economics 

English Mathematics 

French Music Education 


Sociology and Economics 


Other Available Fields of Study 


Commerce Philosophy and Ethics 
German Spanish 
Speech and Dramatics 


Write to THE REGISTRAR, 


Morgan State College 
Baltimore, Maryland 


for catalogue, application blank, and specific information. 
1867 1944 


FISK HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY ioe) Peere iam 


Graduate and Professional 































a A 
: [ Coll f Liberal Art 
African Studies Pergo et ure ere Sieee mee rey 
f College of Dentistry 
mae ie = School of Music He 
Christian Service REEVE Riaas School of Religion 
ae © College of Medicine Summer School 
Community Work Shops School of Engineering and Architecture 
° 
Education FULLY ACCREDITED 
= e ° = ee 
Engineering Physics National Defense Courses Under Supervision of 
s ee i _ United States Office ‘of Education (Free) 
Humanities Athletics . . . R.O.T.C. . . . Student Government 
e 2 
5 Music Debating 
: a 259 Teachers .. . 4,196 Students 
Natural Sciences 11,810 Alumni .. . 26 Buildings 
e ici Registration 
Pre-Medicine WINTER QUARTER—January 4, 1945 


ere: SPRING QUARTER—March 28, 1945 
Pre-Nursing ; SUMMER QUARTER—June 12, 1945——First Term 


July 17, 1945—Second Term 


A Unit of the Army Specialized Training Program is 
established at Howard University in Medicine. 


For Announcements and permit to Register, Write 
THE REGISTRAR, THE REGISTRAR 
NASHVILLE 8, TENN. Howard University, Washington |, D. C. 


Social Studies 
@ 


For further information address 








BENNETT COLLEGE 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


e 
A Distinctive College for Young Women of 
ae yes Parents 


College Enroliment has grown from 10 students in 1926 
to 400 students in 1943. 


e 
Accommodations for a limiied number of new students 
for the Fall term. 


e ; 
Applications are now being received for the academia 
year beginning September 14, 1944. 


e 

for Further Inf. rmation Address: 
MISS WILLA B. PLAYER, Director of Admissions 
Box 1589, Greensboro, N. C. 


Bethune Cookman College 
Daytona Beach, Florida 


A School of Distinction and Personality 
in The Sunny South 


® 
Two-Year Curricula in: 


HOME ECONOMICS 
VOCATIONS 


e 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 
BUSINESS 


e 
Four-Year Curriculum in: 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


e 
For Information, address 
JAMES A. COLSTON, President 





INSURANCE 


Ordinary, Industrial, Group 
Modern Policies That Fit Modern Needs. 


SUPREME LIBERTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: 

3501 South Parkway 
Chicago 15, Illinois 





THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Montgomery, Alabama 


A STATE INSTITUTION FOR THE TRAINING 
OF TEACHERS 


Secondary Elementary Nurse-Kindergarten 


Established in 1874 Moved to Montgomery 1887 


Began Junior College in 1920 
Began Senior College in 1929 
Branch Summer Since 1927 
All-Year Branch at Mobile Since 1936 
Operates on the Quarter System 


Further information available through 
H. Council Trenholm, President 
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PRINCESS ANNE COLLEGE. 


A Fear ear Land-Grant Institution 
for Higher Learning 


PRINCESS ANNE, MARYLAND |. 
e@ 

Bachelor of Science Degree in 

AGRICULTURE 


HOME ECONOMICS 
MECHANIC ARTS 


@ 
Two Years of Arts and Sciences 
e 


Home-Like Surroundings 
Healthful Climate 


Moderate Expenses 


@ 
NO OUT-OF-STATE FEES CHARCED. 


Big Post-War Program is now laid for 


Curriculum and Building Expansion. 


e 
ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR FOR PARTICULARS. 


KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 


Frankfort, Kentucky 
Est. 1886 


Class A Four-Year College 
PREPARE FOR POST-WAR LEADERSHIP 
‘O———_ 





Degrees offered in: 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 
HOME ECONOMICS — ACRICULTURE 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
EDUCATION 





O-——— 
Registration: 
WINTER QUARTER—Jan. 3 
SPRING QUARTER—Mar. 28 


For information write to: 


R. B. Atwood, President 
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Speed The Coming Victory.. 


* SAVE* 
WASTE PAPER! 
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CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
Co-educational Institution 
of High Rating 

~ 2 UNITS 
College of Liberal Arts 
- Theological Seminary 
Highly trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 
For information write 


H. L. McCROREY, President 










Virginia Union University 
A CLASS A COLLEGE 
with a graduate School of Religion. 
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! Courses leading to Bachelor’s degrees in the liberal 
‘ arts and sciences, religion, education, and 
‘ religious education. 
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Seminary offering degree of B.D. 








JOHN M. ELLISON, President 


For information address the President or the Dean 
_of the College, Virginia Union University, 
Richmond 20, Virginia. 





Voorhees N. and I. School 
DENMARK, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Junior College, High School, and Trade Departments. 
Co-educational Institution. Rated by Southern Asso- 
ciation and the State Department of Education of 
South Carolina. Splendid equipment. Healthy loca- 
tion. Expenses reasonable. Under direction of the 
Episcopal Church of South Carolina and the Amer- 
ican Church Institute for Negroes. 


Write for information to: 
J. E. BLANTON, Principal 
Denmark, South Carolina 




























LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 


"The Gateway To Christian Education” 


@ STRONG FACULTY 

e@ MODERN FACILITIES 

@ PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 

@ PRE-PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 
-Livingstone College offers courses leading to the 
A.B. and B.S. degrees through the College of Lib- 
eral Arts and to the B.D. in the Hood Theological 
Seminary. Fully approved by the departments of 
education in many Southern states for the prepar- 
ation of teachers. 
. Fall Term Begins September 15, 1944. 


For further information write: 
HE REGISTRAR 
Livingstone College, Salisbury, N. C. 
W. J. TRENT, President 





Cheyney Training School for Teachers 
A STATE TEACHERS COLLECE 
ra AAAS LLL 


Professional courses offered: 


1—Elementary Education: 

(Primary, Grades 1-3) ............. B.S. Degree 
2—Elementary Education. 

(Intermediate, Grades 4-8) ......... B.S. Degree 


3—Home Economics: 
(Elementary and High School) .....B.S. Degree 
4—Industrial Arts: 

(Elementary and High School) ....,B.8. Degree 
TUITION FREE TO RESIDENTS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Graduation from a standard four-year high school 
required for admission. 

The State Teachers’ College at Cheyney, Pa., is a 
fully accredited member of the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges 
For further information and catalog write to: 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 


CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


DILLARD UNIVERSITY 
NEW ORLEANS 


AN INSTITUTION FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO DESIRE TO LEARN AND TO LEAD— 
TO LEARN WITH THOROUGHNESS AND TO 
LEAD WITH WISDOM AND UNDERSTANDING 


For Information address: 


The Registrar 











SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 
A CLASS “A” COLLEGE ~ 


Courses leading to Bachelor’s degree in Liberal 

Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Industrial 

Education, Teacher-Training, Music, Commercial 
Education, Physical Education. | 

F. G. CLARK, President Baton Rouge, La. 


@| iL CAROLINA COL) 


fo) >) 
E's 


AN A GRADE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Offering Courses Leading to Degree of 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


B.S. IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 
DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
— 

Graduate Courses Leading to 
the M.A. and M.S. Degree 
—_0——- 

Information address: 


PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 
Ye —eeeeeeeeaaaaaeeea>aoom-— 
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|| ATLANTA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Two-Year Curriculum leading to 
Master of Social Work Degree 















Regular Technical Social Work Courses 


Same credit toward the diploma or 
degree for courses taken in the 
Summer Session as when offered 
during the Fall and Winter Session 


also 


SPECIAL COURSES PREPARING WORKERS 
| FOR SERVICES ARISING FROM WAR NEEDS 


Cooperating with the Atlanta University 
Affiliated Summer School 





For Further Information, Write 

FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, A.M., 
Director 

247 Henry Street, S.W., Atlanta, Georgia 





KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Offering a liberal education under Christian 
auspices for 68 years. 


Co-educational, — non-sectarian in faculty and 
student-body, — bi-racial in faculty and board of 
| trustees. Experienced, well-prepared, and sympathetic 
teachers, — pleasant and healthful surroundings. 
Courses leading to degrees in arts, sciences, and 
music. Preparation for teaching, playground super- 
vision and musicians. 
Pre-professional preparation for the ministry, 
Medicine, and social work. Costs reasonable. 


Evening classes available for teachers 
in Knoxville area. 


For catalog or further information, address: 


WM. LLOYD IMES, President 
DAVID KING CHERRY, Dean 





XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


New Orleans, La. 
A Co-Educational Institution 
conducted by 
The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
The University includes 
College of Liberal Arts 
College of Pharmacy 
The School of Education 
The Pre-Medical School 
The School of Social Service 
For further information address: 


THE REGISTRAR 











LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Fully Accredited College offering courses leading up 
to B.A. degree. Seminary offering degree of S.T.B. 
Address: 

REGISTRAR 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE UNFOR 
(Continued from Page 23) 


perience indicates that their rehabilitation into 
employment can best be effected in this manner. 
Training on the job in well-established business 
enterprises is afforded to veterans who will 
most benefit from this type of vocational 
preparation. 


A summary of all the benefits which a vet- 
eran of this war may receive under the various 
pieces of veteran legislation shows a surpris- 
ing number of aids. While it is entirely pos- 
sible that of the millions of returning veterans 
not one will individually be the recipient of them 
all, the idea that this could happen is inter- 
esting. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that it is the intent of the people of our Na- 
tion that every returning veteran should have 
all of these benefits to which he may be entitled 
by reason of physical or vocational handicap or 
length and quality of service. 


Many agencies, both governmental and pri- 
vate, are preparing to use their resources to 
guarantee that our returning veterans shall 
know and take advantage of the benefits due 
them. The Negro veteran, along with all others, 
will profit by the institutions and agencies upon 
which he habitually depends for information © 
and guidance, bending their best . efforts. to 
assure that he not only is informed but also is 
given assistance in obtaining those benefits to 
which he is entitled. 


q 
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American Red Cross Photo 


American Red Cross .Clubmobile “Massachusetts” 
brings coffee and doughnuts to men “somewhere 
in Britain,” 
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ICAN NEGRO PARTICIPATES 
IN WAR FINANCE 
(Continued from Page 25) 
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tally the largest check ever drawn on a Negro 


bank. 


The Negro insurance companies have made 
the biggest purchases of any Negro businesses 
in War Bonds, the North Carolina Mutual and 


the Atlanta Life leading, each holding now 


around $3,000,000.00 in War Bonds. The At- 
lanta Life purchased almost one million. dol- 


lars worth in the Third War Loan. 


Commerce 


Many other citations: could be taken from 
our lists. 

Our fellow workers in other divisions and 
sections of War Finance have answered our 
calls for help, and other agencies of Govern- 
ment have cooperated (Office of War Infor- 
mation, Office of Education, Census Bureau, 
Department, War Department, 
etc.). And from among the non-Governmental 


‘agencies which have stood by our work, we 


will take the following handy list, at the risk 
of unpardonably omitting some others which 
deserve equal mention: Labor unions, churches, 
schools and colleges; fraternal organizations 
and insurance companies; the National Negro 
Business League, the National Urban League, 
and the National Association for the Advance- 


ment of Colored People; the YWCAs and the 


a 


YMCGAs; the Jeanes Teachers and the South- 
ern Education Foundation, Inc.; the New 
Farmers of America and the Agricultural and 
Land Grant Colleges; the Associated Negro 
Press and hundreds of Negro newspapers. 

We repeat what we have said a thousand 
times: This is no perfect country. This is just 
the best country and we are luckily in it. It 
is ours,—we want to keep it. It needs improve- 
ment,—we want to improve it. If we lost it 
now, we could not improve it. If we defend it 
now, we have all the time that is ahead of us 


to work for its improvement. If we lost it, too, 


we would immediately lose the Present,—and 
would lose the Future for heaven only knows 
how long a time. : 











LET’S FINISH 
THE JOB- 

BUY EXTRA 
BONDS TODAY! 
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WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY 
Wilberforce, Ohio 


Incorporated in 1856 





Co-educational 


Accredited by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and American Association of 
Teachers Colleges 


Variety of courses offered in the College of Lib- 
eral Arts and Sciences, College of Education and 
Industrial Arts, University Laboratory High School 
and Payne Theological Seminary. Also R.O.T.C. 

and ESMDT courses. 


Distinguished for Training in Leadership 
lL For further information write the Registrar 














LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSOURI ; 


—Oo———_ 
The College—JEFFERSON CITY 


Liberal Arts — Business Administration 
Teacher Training Home Economics 
Mechanic Arts Agriculture 


Physical Education 


peaks 
Enlisted Reserve Army Corps 


———— 9 ——. : 
The School of Law—SAINT LOUIS 
The Graduate School—JEFFERSON CITY 
The School of Journalism—JEFFERSON CITY 
Guess 


For Information Write THE REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Jefferson City, Missouri 














TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


A College accredited by the Southern Association o! 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States 
with Curricula designed to prepare students to meet 
the Vocational and Social needs of Successful Living. 
Courses leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Science | 
are offered in the following Schools and Departments 


of instruction: 
ACRICULTURE HOME ECONOMICS 
COMMERCIAL DIETETICS PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
EDUCATION MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 


Complete Courses leading to Certificates and Diplomas 


In 
Commercial Dietetics and Special Trade Courses 
for Men and Women. 

Approved by the Civil Aeronautics Authority to offer 
Vocational Flight Training — An efficient Placement 
Service that has been highly successful in getting. Jobs 
for Tuskegee Craduates. 


F. D. PATTERSON, President. 


For information address: THE REGISTRAR, 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


INSURE AGAINST 
EERE OSs St Eas 


OUR policies give the finest available protection. 
OUR rates are standard — and too low for any 
property: owner to be uninsured. 













See our local agent or write: 


BANKERS' 
. FIRE INSURANCE 
: COMPANY 


DURHAM, 
N. C. 


1) 





(| CHARLES L. MAXEY, JR. & CO. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
i We specialize in opening, closing and auditing books 
of corporations as well as making income tax re- 
ports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 


| respondence students. 
85 WEST 118th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


i MOn. 3-3493 





= COLLEGE TRAINING IN NURSING 


at 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


A four and a half year integrated course 
leading to the Bachelor of Science degree 
in Nurse Education. 


Write today for particulars 
COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS 
Hampton Institute 
Hampton, Virginia 





I 


EARN $50 to $75 WEEKLY 


After learning the 


APEX SYSTEM 


of Scientific Beauty Culture 





hy yar setae 


B, 4 OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN YOU 


OUR success in life depends upon your own efforts, you have the 
ability to make an independent living, so here is your opportu- 
nity, take immediate advantage of it. 


COST OF COURSE REASONABLE—SMALL DOWN PAYMENT 
BALANCE WEEKLY—APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 


APEX BEAUTY COLLEGE 


New York Chicago Washington Newark Richmond 
Philadelphia Atlantic City Atlanta Baltimore Brooklyn 


For further information write 


Apex College, 200 WwW. 135th St., New York City 


Teak y et me Tne 
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Signal Corps Photo 


Troop train being unloaded in Cherbourg, France, 
bringing first colored troops to assigned post of duty 
in July, 1944. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 
Of Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, published 
Quarterly at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1944. 


State of New York, County of New York ss.: 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Madeline L. Aldridge, 
who having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that she is the Editorial Assistant of Opportun- 
ity, Journal of Negro Life and that the following is, to 
the best cf her knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publi- 


cation for the date shown in the above caption, required 


by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act 
of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws 


and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to ~ 


wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, edi- 
tor, managing editor, and business manager are: 
Publisher: National Urban League, 1133 Broadway, Room 
826, New York 10, N. Y. : 


Editor: Madeline L. Aldridge, Editorial Asst. in charge, 
1133 Broadway, Room 826, New York 10, N. Y. 


Business Manager: Olive L. Samuel, Business Asst., 1135 
Broadway, Room 826, New York 10, N. Y. 


2. That the owner is: National Urban League, 1155 
Broadway, Room 826, New York 10, N. Y.; William H. 
Baldwin, President, 1133 Broadway, Room 826, New. York 
10, N. Y.; Lester B. Granger, Executive Secretary, 1155 
Broadway, Room 826, New York 10, N. Y.; Eugene 
Kinckle Jones, General Secretary, 1135 Broadway, Room 
826, New York 10, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of owners, stockholders, and security holders, if 
any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 


any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or - 


corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 


affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, . 


association or corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 
so stated by him. 


MADELINE L. ALDRIDGE, Editorial Assistant 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of 


September, 1944. 
PHILIP. PAVER, 
Notary Public, New York County, 


(My commission expires March 30, 1945) 















JOURNAL °F NEGRO LIFE - 
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“WORKING FOR VICTORY—BUILDING FOR PEACE” 
pring Issue, 1945 


25 Cents 





INTERRACIAL TEAMWORK IN SOCIAL PLANNING AND ACTION 


THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 


An Important American Movement 
A Great American Purpose 
A Magnificent American Ideal 


* * * * * * 


THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE is serving its Nation in its second World War. 
Organized in 1910, the League has continuously provided interracial leadership at 
strategic points, in crisis situations and in the furtherance of interracial democracy 
in American society. 


With National Headquarters in New York City, and with local affiliates in 50 
important cities throughout the country, the Urban League movement is a rallying 
point for interracial understanding and cooperation. 


On Urban League boards and committees there are more than 2,500 public- 
spirited men and women of both races, representative of the best type of American- 
ism. There are 300 full-time employed staff members. Thus lay and professional lead- 
ership are provided for ‘round the clock’ promotion of wholesome race relations and 
for the full integration of Negroes into American life. 


BECAUSE OF THE WAR— 


Social problems of the Negro population and race conflict situations have multiplied 
and intensified to an alarming degree. There is a need today as never before for the kind 
of leadership, support, and advice which the League offers in the field of race relations. 


BECAUSE OF THE URBAN LEAGUE— 


Negro war workers are employed in industries and at skills from which they would have 
been excluded without League effort. 


Racial tension situations in war communities and racial friction situations in war plants have 
been eliminated or reduced. 


Governmental officials, federal, state, and municipal, have been given helpful criticism, advice, 
and support, in correcting undesirable and dangerous racial situations. 


Social agencies, civic organizations, and public officials throughout the country have been 


guided toward more effective discharge of their responsibilities for serving ALL the people. ° 


BECAUSE OF YOUR MEMBERSHIP— 


The National Urban League has been able during 1944 to double its staff, expand its activi- 
ties, and increase its influence in wartime and post-war planning. 


The voice of the League is your voice, added to that of thousands of persons, 
like yourself. To aid in this vital American movement, the National Urban League 
needs the continued membership and support of tens of thousands of Americans— 
men and women of good will who believe that this Nation will become safe and 
secure only as life in America becomes free and fruitful for all citizens, regardless 
of race, color, or creed. 


Join the National Urban League. And join your local League too. For information 
write to: 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
1133 Broadway, Room 826, New York 10, N. Y. 


For a complete list of local affiliates see page 108 
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HE National Urban League is preparing to launch its Annual 

Vocational Opportunity Campaign which, perhaps, is more 

significant this year than at any previous time since its in- 
auguration in 1930. 

Negroes were not given much opportunity to work in skilled 
and semi-skilled’ jobs before the war. Furthermore, at the time, 
there was really no concentrated program designed to alter the 
situation. The Urban League was among the first to recognize this 
weakness, for it is clear that in instituting its Vocational Oppor- 
tunity Campaign, the League had its sights clearly set on jobs. 
Officials had reasoned wisely, however, that men and women would 
first have to be trained to fill the jobs. 


The great need for the Negro to prepare himself for voca- 
tional opportunities was stressed by the noted educator, Booker 7T. 
Washington, who urged the Negro to acquire skills, to learn to use 
tools. Having worked so long with their hands as slaves, Negroes 
came to snub all employment that got their clothés soiled, and the 
select among them turned their eyes to what they considered the 


more fascinating fields of medicine, law, social service, pedagogy 
and the ministry. 


The utter folly of the Negro’s decision to eschew the technical 
field has been sharply emphasized during the war emergency. 
When the barriers of employment discrimination began to crumble, 
and in some places to break down completely, Negroes were woe- 
fully unqualified by training or experience to take the jobs. 


Perhaps the needling that gave the greatest stimulus to the 
Negro in his quest for vocational training and opportunity was 
provided by the labor union, which in recent years has been mak- 
ing overtures to him, with the result that today the Negro not only 
sees dignity in working on the assembly line or in the mines, but 
finds it can be exceedingly profitable to do so. 


Now that he is on the high road to success, with people of 
different races, creeds and colors changing their attitudes and will- 
ingly traveling that high road with him, the Negro approaches the 
crossroads of his destiny. He has won some opportunities. The 
question is, will he sustain them and gain others? He should take 
for his slogan, the National Urban League’s message to youth in 
1944: “The Future is Yours—Plan and Prepare.” 


The Negro, with a perspective based on a new set of values and 
estimates of himself growing out of the war, must remember one fact: 
Our civilization is competitive and highly sophisticated. It is 
a civilization, the philosophy of which is to seek to elevate the 
lowest to the highest, rather than to scale the highest to the lowest. 
The National Urban League, therefore, assumes a tremend- 
ously important and noteworthy undertaking when it seeks to im- 
press upon the Negro the fact that his first task is to equip himself 
for life in our complex society, and to warn him against allowing 


handicaps that will surely be put in his path, to stall his efforts to 
achieve his birthright . . . freedom. 


by fuliud a Adams 


Negro Employment Opportunities--  - 
During and After the War 


e By ALVIN E. DODD 


HE improvement of the Negro’s employ- 
ment opportunities is clearly: a desirable 


and necessary objective. Yet in propor- 
tion to its importance our knowledge of the 
actual state of Negro employment is inade- 
quate. Data and investigations are scarce. They 
are not always reliable and tend to be concen- 
trated on industries in which Negroes have fair- 
ly prominent positions or are numerically 
strong. Hence the over-all picture tends to have 
too many shades of white, with the grey and 
black being sometimes omitted. And even this 
picture is changing all the time. 


General Progress of Negro Employment 


In the beginning of the defense effort Ne- 
groes made little progress in improving their 
employment situation. In 1940 local white la- 
bor was absorbed first and then outside white 
workers were attracted to expanding commu- 
nities. Negroes remained almost entirely in their 
traditional positions, increasing and improving 
them very slowly. In 1941 some important new 
fields opened up for the first time. But the real 
progress did not begin until 1942, as can be 
seen from the following table: 


Percentage of Negroes to total labor force 
in war plants 

BU eATTUY aad ye Ospme rcs crete hornet Toa thereat 3.0% 

September 1942 5.7% 

amuarye LOSS PM tas cranes ett 

ieatot ac wl cies 7.0% 

End lof) 1944. well. over! .2.ceian soto 7.0% 





Altogether there are about one million Ne- 
groes engaged in war production. Employment 
progress in consumption goods and service in- 
dustries has been considerably greater. In both 
cases the main reason for improvement has 
been the widespread and, in many cases, grave 
shortage of labor. Contributory factors have 
been increasing government and community 
pressures, some change in the attitude of man- 


* Valuable material for this article has been obtained 
from the following: Gunnar Myrdal, “An American 
Dilemma,” Harper, 1944. Herbert R. Northrup, “Or- 
ganized Labor and the Negro,” Harper, 1944. Robert 
C. Weaver, “The Employment of Negroes in United 
States War Industries,” International Labor Review, 
August, 1944, pp. 141-159. American Management As- 
sociation, “The Negro Worker,” Research Report No. 1, 
1942. 


agement and labor, an improvement of training 
and a new determination by Negroes them- 
selves to better their position. 

The character of Negro employment has 
also changed considerably. Heavy, dirty and 
disagreeable work, traditionally the occupation 
of Negroes, has decreased proportionately. 
There has been much upgrading, though this 
has generally been confined to single-skilled or 
semi-skilled work. Negroes still hold only a very 
small proportion of skilled jobs. But they have 
obtained better positions in consumption goods 
and personal service occupations. They have 
entered into many positions previously closed 
to them. Negro women have reached out into 
new fields, though it has generally been diffi- 
cult for them to enter skilled jobs or the mass- 
production war industries. The vocational 
training of Negroes, while still quite inade- 
quate, greatly expanded. In 1941 only 25,000 
took part in formal war training courses, in 
1942 the number had risen to 75,000 and in 
1943 it was well over 100,000. Finally, there 
has been a very large movement of Negroes 
within and out of the South. In the South it- 
self many Negroes migrated from rural areas 
to the cities to obtain work in the newly formed 
munitions industries. From the South they have 
migrated to the war plants of New York, 
Maryland and Pennsylvania; to Indiana, Illin- 
ois and Ohio, and to the California coast. 


Occupational Progress and Prospects 


The distribution of the Negro in the national 
economy is heavily “bunched,” i.e., very con- 
centrated in some fields, as can be seen from 
the following table: 


TABLE II 


Occupational Distribution of Negroes in the 
1940 Census 

Farm work (Overwhelmingly laborers and 

family workers ; some owners and man- 

AGELS ik CGM hae oa a canes 144 mill. 33% 
Industry (two-thirds unskilled; most of 

the remainder single or semi-skilled) .....174 mill. 28% 
Domestic Wrorkers.jc.c ascnnrusetacatenceanice 1, eemllS 229%, 
Service Workers (Laundries, waiters, etc.) %4 mill 11% 


Other (Professional, clerical, managers, 
ECR) mE ee cies aon ysteanasinngs onic % mill. 6% 


4% mill. 100% 
ou 


These 414 million Negroes support them- 
selves and another 8 million family members, 
with a good deal of government assistance. The 
occupational distribution of the Negroes gives 
immediately some clue to their poverty. For 
they are largely concentrated in industries 
which have long been depressed and underpaid. 
A still better clue to the Negro’s difficulties can 
be gained from a more detailed study of the 
major industries in which they are found. 


Agriculture. A disproportionate number of 
Negroes work in agriculture, almost exclusively 
in the South. Only the war and the greatly in- 
creased demand for foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials has raised and regularized to some extent 
the incomes of agricultural workers, including 
Negroes. Prosperity and high prices in some 
branches of agriculture may continue for some 
time after the war through the needs of liberat- 
ed countries. Also the shortage of labor may 
continue if many of the soldiers and migrants 
from rural areas do not return. But in the long 
run the role of agriculture, particularly South- 
ern agriculture, is bound to decline. This 
again applies with special force to the cotton 
industry. Cotton stocks today are twice as large 
as at the beginning of the war and the competi- 
tive power of American cotton with foreign 
cotton is doubtful. Many Negroes, at the bot- 
tom of the scale, as cotton share croppers and 
wage earners, may have few alternatives to des- 
titution, if they do not migrate. This holds true 
to a lesser extent for lumber and tobacco in 
which Southern Negroes are proportionately 
and numerically large. Here the danger lies in 
the increase of mechanization, planned for after 
the war, which may make hess industries more 
agreeable to work in and hence lead to a re- 
placement of Negroes by whites. 


Industry. The Negro has made his greatest 
progress in numerical employment, upgrading, 
pay and conditions in manufacturing industries. 
Increasing movement into industry offers the 
greatest hope for the future and it will be best 
to examine the major branches separately. 


Shipbuilding. Truly great progress has been 
made in shipbuilding. In 1940 it employed only 
10,000 Negroes or 6.7 percent of the working 
force. Today its tenfold expansion and liberal- 
ized employment policy has raised the number 
of Negroes to about 150,000 or 10 percent of 
the working force. Thus the numerical position 
of the Negro in World War I has been re- 
established, though the training and upgrading 
opportunities are perhaps not quite the same. 
Unfortunately, the industry in which the Negro 
has gained so much is likely to decline con- 
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Eula D. Smith and _ Alice L. Jones working as a pair. 
They are shown doing precision finishing work with air 
screw hammers on a sub-assembly of a B-25 Medium — 
Bomber in the Kansas plant of North American Aviation. 


siderably after the war, and even subsidization 
would only lessen the decline, not prevent it. 
Automobiles and Aircraft. Since the rise of 
the United Automobile Workers Negroes have 
become increasingly important. Today they are 
employed in fairly large numbers, although — 
proportionately they probably constitute less 
than 10 percent. But qualitatively they have 
made considerable progress. This may somewhat 
offset the fact that they were hired among the 
last and therefore are the first to be included in 
a postwar lay-off which has been estimated at 
several hundred thousand. The same is likely 
to hold true in the greatly expanded aircraft 
industry. But here the Negroes have made less 
progress, rising from 0.2 percent of the labor 
force in 1940 to only 3.4 percent in 1944. 
Iron and Steel, Ordnance and Coal. In iron 
and steel the Negroes have made up in part 
their great loss of employment during the thir- 
ties. In ordnance they have made considerable 
advances. In the coal industry they have ob- 
tained some increase in employment. After the 
war they are likely to suffer some losses in steel, 
and heavy losses in munitions and coal. Muni- 
tions demand is bound to decline greatly, while 
coal may again face the competition of foreign 
supplies and substitutes, and mechanization is. 


likely to increase to the detriment of the Negro 
miner. 

_ Building. The building industry is of great 
importance to Negroes quantitatively and es- 
pecially qualitatively: one-fifth of all construc- 
tion laborers are Negroes and more than one- 
half of all the skilled Negro workmen in the 
United States are building craftsmen. They are 
strongest among the carpenters and _ painters 
and these have made the greatest progress dur- 
ing the war; this has been due mainly to’ the 
government’s enforcement of “racial quotas” 
on its building projects. In non-government 
projects Negroes have been most successful in 
localities and branches of the industry ‘that 
have been little organized. Where these con- 
ditions have not pertained, the Negro has not 
made much progress, such as in the electrical 
and plumbing trades. 

Generally, the future of Negro employment 
in the building industry depends, of course, on 
the demand for construction. The absence of 
residential building before and during the war 
will afford an important stimulus, but it is 
doubtful whether it will be’ sufficient to offset 
the decline in the construction of new plants, 
army camps and defense housing. In as far as 
construction employment is maintained, the 
unskilled Negro worker will keep his job, since 
there is little or no discrimination against him. 
But the more skilled Negroes may be exposed to 
the additional hazards of racial exclusion. New 
- techniques threaten their jobs. Their bargain- 
ing position in the unions vis-a-vis the white 
worker is relatively weak: Negro carpenters and 
painters form a segregated minority within the 
unions; Negro plumbers and electrical workers 
have not even gained admission in most cases. 
Finally, the efforts of the Federal Government 
to protect Negroes may remain at best as they 
are, with their scope greatly reduced, if the 
volume of government construction declines. 

Clothing Industries. The number and pro- 
portion of Negroes has increased considerably 
during the war and they have also obtained 
more skilled positions. This is mainly due to 
the movement of white workers to other indus- 
tries. But the fact that such an improvement 
in the Negro’s position was at all possible is 
largely due to the egalitarian policy of the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. It is 
expected that Negroes may continue to hold 
some of their gains after the war, as long as a 
reduction of work is allocated on the basis of 
equal division of work. 

Textile and railroad industries. These two 
industries have been lumped together because 


large sections exclude the Negro altogether. In 
the textile industry the restrictions have been so 
strong that not more than 2 or 3 percent of the 
textile workers are Negroes and most of these 
are in lowly positions. There has not been 
much expansion in recent times. This is in spite 
of the urgent need for such labor which is still 
most plentiful in the South where the bulk of 
the industry has moved. In many parts of the 
railroad industry Negro workers are unable to 
make much headway, even though they are 
employed in considerable numbers in the lower 
positions. The secular decline of railway em- 
ployment and the possible spread of the decen- 
tralization of production may lead to an in- 
crease in the exclusion policy, especially in the 
more highly paid ranks. 


Longshore industry. .In this industry the 
Negroes perform the bulk of the work. In the 
course of the war Negroes have increasingly 
taken over the work of the white longshoremen. 
But while they have the prospect of holding a 
larger share of the work, the cyclical fluctua- 
tions of the industry and the possible decline in 
the American carrying trade do not augur 
too well. 


Domestic service. The number of Negroes in 
domestic service has probably declined through 
migration to better jobs. The very reduction in 
supply has led to improved pay and conditions 
for those who remain. But the favorable situa- 
tion may change and lead to a reduction in the 
demand for domestic service after the war. The 
size of the family is shrinking, house work is be- 
coming lighter through mechanization, there is 
an increasing tendency to resort to outside ser- 
vice, Negroes are demanding better wages and 
conditions of work, income taxes may continue 
high, prices may rise more—all these factors 
point towards a decline in demand. 

The trend in the other service industries, such 
as laundries, hotel and restaurant work, retail 
stores, janitor services, etc., has considerably 
improved during the war, both in number and 
proportion. White workers have increasingly 
left for better paying and more agreeable jobs 
so that Negroes improved their position and en- 
tered many new service fields, probably with 
some degree of permanency. 


Strategic Factors in Postwar Employment 


The level of postwar employment and the 
Negroes’ share in it depends on events yet to 
happen and policies not yet formulated. The 
attempt to forecast the volume and nature of 
work opportunities after the war is difficult, if 
not impossible. At best, one can point to some 
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of the strategic factors which may determine 
the shape of future events. 

The greatest threat to Negro opportunities 
after the war is the possibility of unemploy- 
ment. It is a truism that the degree of general 
prosperity is the most potent factor determining 
the Negro’s economic well-being. A reduction 
in total employment may increase monopolistic 
job tendencies among white workers; it may 
make it more difficult for union leaders to get 
acceptance for a policy of equal opportunity 
among their followers; it may make manage- 
ment hesitant to retain Negroes who have been 
hired last; sociological and psychological con- 
flicts may increase; the consciousness of the 
largest possible utilization of manpower may be 
relaxed ; worst of all, the more generous senti- 
ment towards the Negro may be weakened. 

Additional dangers to Negro, employment 
may arise during the period of reconversion. 
Apart from the grave problems of transfer 
which will exist for many workers, both white 
and colored, the latter may be hit especially 
hard. The transition from war to peace pro- 
duction is likely to affect the Negro in the South 
more adversely than elsewhere. The Southern 
industries in which Negroes improved their po- 
sition the most may also experience the great- 
est decline. Agriculture’s long-term shrinking 
process has merely been. arrested by the war. 
The new munitions plants of Louisiana, Ala- 
bama, Missouri, etc., may disappear altogether. 
The great shipyards on the Gulf Coast may be- 
come largely idle. These and many other 
Southern economic activities may become sta- 
tionary or decline, unless the ingenuity and 
flexibility of management can stem the tide. 
The remainder of the country may face similar 
difficulties. 

Furthermore, the Negro everywhere may en- 
counter an additional handicap through the 
strict application of seniority rules. Frequently 
he was hired among the last and is therefore 
liable to be dismissed first. In addition mil- 
lions of veterans are likely to have prior rights 
to their jobs. This may help to improve the 
position of the 700,000 Negro veterans, but it 
will increase the difficulties of Negro war work- 
ers. The whole question of seniority is in such 
a state of flux at the moment that the outcome 
cannot be predicted, but it is hoped that the 
final decision will take considerable account of 
ability and efficiency so that the best men 
rather than those with longest service will be 
retained. 
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But the future may not be one of unmiti- 
gated gloom. The attitude of the community 
as a whole towards the employment of Negroes 
has become more favorable and more under- 
standing. The ideals of democracy and equality 
of opportunity have been greatly strengthened 
during the war. The Negro has become ac- 
ceptable in many places where he was un- 
known before. That is particularly so in the 
non-farming areas in which already two-thirds 
of all Negroes live and which must be the des- 
tination of many now engaged in agriculture. 
It is encouraging that the Negro has taken a 
foothold in some of the smaller towns of the 
North and Middle West, for it is there rather 
than in the slums of the big cities that he has 
the possibilities of a satisfactory life. 


During the War, industry too has become 
more favorably disposed towards the Negro. 
Management has become firmer in its determ- 
ination to use Negroes when they were needed 
and could fill jobs satisfactorily. The lower 
management levels, in direct contact with 
Negroes have been educated to a more tolerant 
attitude. The policy of unions towards Negroes 
has become more helpful. Many of their leaders 
have become more broadminded. Assistance 
has been given in placing Negroes. Many rank 
and file workers have become more tolerant. 
The craft unions have liberalized their policies 
in some parts. A number of them may become 
less important in their monopolistic opposition, 
if their industries continue their secular decline. 


The attitude of political leaders has also im- 
proved. Both the Democratic and the Republi- 
can Presidential candidates pledged continua- 
tion of the work of non-discrimination. Both 
envisaged the maintenance of the Negro’s share 
of work on government projects. Both were dis- 
posed towards strengthening the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service and the excellent work of the 
voluntary agencies. 


The greatest hope for the future lies in the 
achievements of the Negroes themselves. They 
have improved their position during the war 
and this very improvement will help them to 
retain some of their gains in the future. They 
have proved their ability in many fields in 
which they had never been tried before. They 
have gained respect with employers and workers 
alike. ‘They have improved their training, skill 
and knowledge. Above all, they have shown 
on the battlefields high qualities of loyalty and 
bravery which should not be forgotten easily. 


_— 


Democracy Challenged 


e@ By CHARLES HURD 


the war—serious now and_ probably 

much greater in the immediate postwar 
period—raise a concrete question as to whether 
the public interest will not be served better by 
franker publicity about these problems than 
heretofore has been the rule. The end of that 
policy will be manifested largely in the news- 
papers, but the making of it depends very 
largely on the attitude adopted by responsible 
organizations such as the National Urban 
League. 

War has created upsets at home almost as 
drastic, although without the same touch of 
tragedy, as for soldiers overseas. Among these 
upsets is the obvious one involved in trans- 
planting millions of persons, including a very 
large percentage of Negroes, from their familiar 
surroundings into new ones. Many of these 
persons are incapable of reaching decisions 
about their own future, simply because they 
do not have the facts on which to base deci- 
sions. Already, there are indications of grave 
tensions. 

The newspapers as a whole face the question 
whether to treat these tensions as news—to re- 
port them literally as they exist—or to temper 
.the reports with comment designed to gloss over 
the real problems. It is easy to dismiss this 
questioning attitude with some. deprecating re- 
mark, but that does not help to solve it. 


In my own rather wide contacts and travels 
studying the postwar problems as they relate 
specifically to veterans, I can state that there 
remain very few newspapers which are not glad 
to obtain and to publish responsible views con- 
tributing toward constructive thinking on these 
problems. 

Let us look at some of the contentious factors 
that figure in the picture. 

There is the basic argument, officially denied 
but constantly recurring, that the Army and 
Navy, on one hand, are not giving an even 
break to Negro soldiers and sailors and, on the 
other, that they are not absorbing them in the 
proportion of Negroes to the whole population. 
This has been the cause of misunderstanding 
and bad feeling that can do much harm unless 
it is checked by reiteration of the facts, if they 
are found to controvert the argument. 

When we switch to the postwar picture, the 
old bugaboo arises as to questions over equality 


Ts problems of readjustment raised by 


of opportunity as between Negro veterans and 
white veterans; between the futures of the two 
broad racial groups in industrial and economic 
opportunity. Many of the arguments will be, 
as they always have been, fostered by extremists 
on both sides. The only foreseeable offset for 
them is publicity for the facts. And where the 
facts are unpleasant, publicity will contribute 
to correction of them. 


It is notable that neither the “G. I. Bill of 
Rights,” the Selective Service Act, nor Public 
Law No. 16, which lays down the rights and 
benefits of disabled veterans, contains a single 
loophole for different treatment as between 
white and Negro veterans. Where these laws 
provide specifically ior governmental responsi- 
bility, every effort is being made to administer 
them without bias. The problem faced in the 
future by veterans, however, is the degree to 
which civilian agencies and civilian facilities 
can measure up to the promises made by the 
Government. 

The Selective Service Act guarantees to - 
every veteran, with 90 days or more service 
and a discharge other than dishonorable, re- 
instatement into the job he held before the war 
or one of comparable standing if the job 
was on permanent basis, if the employer still is 
in business and if the veteran is able to perform 


_the duties of the job. 


That is quite clear, except a very large num- 
ber of veterans, white and colored alike, will 
have no job to which to retura, or may not wish 
to return to the jobs they had. They may also 
face contentions over questions whether the 
jobs they left for military service were in fact 
permanent. 

Now, the important thing in these questions, 
from the standpoint of newspapers, is to report 
occurrences in the community on the basis of 
facts, always with a sharp eye cocked to discover 
whether favoritism exists or whether complaints 
are applicable both ways. There is in this case, 
as most generally occurs, a straight parallel ex- 
isting between the newspaper’s responsibility, as 
a reporting medium, and the community re- 
sponsibility to get things done properly. 

The second potential openiag for dissension 
will come if there are complaints that the 
United States Employment Service, acting for 
the Veterans’ Administration, appears in any 
locality to favor white over Negro veterans in 
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assignment to job openings. No general rule 
on earth can assure proper handling of this 
point; only community vigilance. And I dare- 
say there are very few newspapers which will 
not give ample space to any complaints backed 
by evidence that this equality is not being 
observed. 


As for physical care of veterans, either those 
disabled in the war or those who in later years 
may rate treatment for other types of dis- 
abilities, the Veterans’ Administration has taken 
every precaution, I know, to see that propor- 
tionate facilities are set aside for Negro veter- 
ans so that at no time may lack of proportion- 
ate facilities block admission of Negroes. And 
lest there be any complaint that Negroes are 
sent to undesirable areas or subjected to treat- 
ment inferior to white veterans, the Veterans’ 
Administration has designated hospitals to re- 
ceive them in virtually every State. 

The educational problem is a somewhat 
tougher one, and likely to breed more com- 
plaints than any other unless there is, first of 
all, a reasoned approach to it, and, afterward, 
a careful reporting of how this program is 
working out. 


All Negro and white veterans have the same 


educational benefits under the “G. I. Bill of - 


Rights.” Every able-bodied veteran not dis- 
honorably discharged who served more than 90 
days is eligible for one year of subsidized edu- 
cation, with tuition fees underwritten up to 
$500 and subsistence allowance of $50 a month 
for a single man or $75 a month for men with 
dependents. He may have as much additional 
education on this subsidized basis as his time 
on active duty, up to a maximum of three 
years. Or he may arrange to take his educa- 
tional grants in the form of apprentice train- 
ing or attendance part-time at business or tech- 
nical schools. 

Here we face the fact—applicable to a de- 
gree to all veterans but particularly to the Ne- 
gro ones—that the educational subsidy opens 
the road for further study to a considerably 
larger proportion of young men than would 
have considered such plans possible in the pre- 
war economy. 

The first question is whether the facilities ex- 
ist to handle those who will apply. Will the 
approximately 50 Negro institutions of higher 
learning accommodate the numbers of Negroes 
who will wish to attend them, or will the hun- 
dreds of universities and colleges that accept all 
races as students be able to accommodate those 
who apply ? 

The answer is, in effect, thrown on the shoul- 
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ders of the operating heads of these schools, 
because the law is specific in stating that edu- 
cational grants will be made only to those 
veterans who can prove to school authorities 
their right to admissibility under the rules and 
practices of the schools they wish to attend. 


Many thousands of veterans are going to be 
disappointed in their educational plans. It is 
important that constant watch be kept and 
reports issued on whether this disappointment 
is due to general conditions or whether to un- 
reasonable requirements which draw some line 
between rules laid down for white veterans with 
educational ambitions and Negro candidates 
for the same training. 

The veteran is, of course, the first object 
of concern in these problems, but, while secon- 
dary to the veteran, the problems of the trans- 
planted civilian raisé peculiar fields of study 
in relation to the Negro. The story here is in 
line with, but far more puzzling than after 
the last war, simply because mass migration, _ 
grave changes in communities themselves and 
new viewpoints all have been developed in this 
war. 

When war industries in the north started the 
search for millions of new workers, they dipped 
heavily into the reservoir of Negroes who ori- 
ginally worked in agriculture or in the service 
industries of small communities. The two com- 
panion questions arising out of this migration 
deal first with the problem of finding out how 
many migrant workers will wish to go back 
whence they came, and whether, if they elect to 
stay where they are, what opportunities exist 
for them to make a living. 

As an instance, Henry Kaiser recruited Ne- 
groes by the thousand — genuinely welcomed 
them — as workers at high wages in his ship- 
yards along the northwest coast. An editor friend 
in Portland, Oregon, told me recently that one 
result was to increase the Negro population of 
that city by twenty-four. The increase in pop- 
ulation has created multiple problems of hous- 
ing and other social questions even while the 
payrolls are being kept at full height. 

What will the problem be like when the war 
production tapers off, when Portland again be- 
comes a relatively non-industrial shipping cen- 
ter in which the normal jobs are principally 
filled by persons who have always had them 
and the excess of jobs will be held open ex- 
clusively for war veterans, as very likely will 
occur? 

Certainly, the 23 new Negro. workers who 
flocked there for every one originally established 
in Portland, will wish in the main to keep on 


enjoying the type of life financed by their war 
jobs. So will the many thousands of white work- 
ers attracted to this operation. But how will 
they eat? Will they realize the necessity of 
readjusting their lives to conditions, perhaps 
return to the agricultural work which many 
of them left to take these war jobs? 


The Lord himself could not give the answers 
at this time—and simply because the problem 
is so unanswerable is the reason why it needs 
to be studied now, and worked over in the 
light of full and reasoned publicity. Yet one 
reads very little about it. 


The problem exemplified by Portland is pres- 
ent in scores of cities where single massive war 
industries have been established, particularly in 
the Ohio River Valley and the Middle West. 
Each is essentially a community problem which 
cannot be solved entirely within the community. 
I do not believe that Government can solve it 
either. Here is a broad field for comment and 


broad exchange of ideas through the agencies _ 


such as the Urban Leagues, with sympathetic 
cooperation on the part of the newspapers— 
white and Negro—in publicizing these ideas. 
More constructive reporting can be done on 
both sides. 


The problem of Portland is minute when 
compared to the questions faced by the great 
industrial cities headed by Chicago and Detroit. 
_In these, more than any other place, plain 
speaking appears to be in order—challenging 
. speaking by responsible sources that is louder 
tian the noise made by the fringe of persons 
who would range themselves in unreasoning 


manner on one side or the other of the “con- 
troversy.”’ 

If this plain speaking of a constructive na- 
ture is not undertaken, the large northern cities 
which have spawned the greatest industrial op- 
portunity for the Negro may see gulfs created 
as bad as those which existed a generation or 
more ago in the most backward sections of the 
old South. The riots in Detroit last year gave 
a fair preview of a future in which ae 
were permitted to over-rule reason. 

The type of newspaper publicity needed, and 
the way to get it, was well exemplified in Octo- 
ber, 1943, at the conclusion of a meeting by 
the operating staff of the National Urban 
League, at Chicago. The New York Times car- 
ried a report on this meeting, which read, in 
part, as follows: 

“The Negro leaders urged that Governors of 
States and Mayors of cities take immediate 
steps to promote interracial cooperation ‘by 
clearing away barriers that now stand in the 
way of mutual understanding and respect be- 
tween the races.’ ‘They accepted for themselves 
and urged upon their white neighbors the task 
of helping to integrate the Negro into the new 
communities in which he was now moving. 

“They called for opposition on all sides to the 
spread of segregation and recommended that 
practical means be taken, community by com- 
munity, ‘to remove this cause of resentment on 
the part of the Negro.’ 

“It is the pattern of living which the south- 
ern enlightened leadership has found to be so- 
cially harmful and practically unworkable,’ said 
the League workers.” 


Cosmos 
By ROGER MANSFIELD WOODBURY 


N common ground we'll learn to stand 


And till the common soil 
And reap the harvest hand-in-hand 


And share the fruits of common toil. 


The lesions of the bitter years 

Eroded deep upon the earth 

Time healed and filled with sorrow’s tears 
Will bind the world in closer girth. 
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“In There Pitching” 


e By MARION H. GILBERT 


I reached across the desk and lifted the 
receiver. 

“Mrs. Gilbert speaking,” I said. 

“This is Paul Ketchum.” 

“Yes, Mr. Ketchum.” 

“T want you to do a special assignment— 
something a little out of your line. Opportunity 
Magazine has asked for a story on “Jeff.” Will 
you do it for us? Run over to his office for an 
hour or so and talk with him. Find out where 
he went to school, what jobs he has held, and 
what he’s thinking. And tell the story of the 
fine job he is doing for us at Arma. Make it a 
personal story. I think that’s what they want, 
something to interest their readers about a man 
doing an unusual job. Any question?” 

“When do you want the story?” 

“By January 19.” 

“How shali I angle it?” 

“Tl leave that to you. After you talk with 
‘Jeff you won’t find it difficult. ‘JefPs’ easy to 
talk with, and cogperative.” 

“All right, Mr. Ketchum. Pl go over this 
morning. Good-bye!” 

* 


ap telephone at my elbow rang sharply. 


% * 


The assignment was a little out of my line, 
for my daily research work is with facts and 
figures, not with personalities. But it sounded 
interesting, and, frankly, I was curious. I had 
seen Jeffries at work in almost every depart- 
ment of the plant. I had seen him talking with 
foremen and workers alike, going over intri- 
cate blueprints, standing by machines and be- 
side drafting boards as skilled craftsmen per- 
formed their tasks. I had observed him from 
time to time as he checked and re-checked the 
most minute motions and the many individual 
job operations of employee after employee. I 
knew that he spent many hours in conference 
rooms with plant foremen, supervisors and of- 
ficials; that he was called in by our legal 
counsel when sub-contractors came to discuss 
wage scales, union contracts and job evalua- 
tions; and that he had represented Arma Cor- 
poration at conventions and conferences such 
as those held by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board and the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Management. I knew, too, that he was 
listed on the payroll as a Job Analyst. On my 
desk was the Job Evaluation of Supervisory, 
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... The Story of LeRoy Jeffries, Job Analyst 


Professional and Technical Jobs in Arma Cor- 
poration. I reached for the manual and looked 
up the definition of his job classification. Yes, 
there it was: 


Job Analyst: 

“Analyze jobs throughout the plant as required 
for evaluation and special research purposes. Ascer- 
tain purposes of the analysis and discuss factors 
needed and explain reasons for analysis to super- 
visors and department heads involved. Study jobs 
by observing operators doing comparable work and 
check observations with foremen. Discuss findings 
with Wage Administration Council and Vice- 
President. Consult with and advise interested offi- 
cials on problems of manpower, labor turnover, 
recruiting techniques, wage stabilization matters, 
industrial relations, etc. Carry out special job re- 
search assignments for company officials. Recruit 
personnel through various media. Integrate minority 
groups and investigate charges of discrimination 
against such groups.” 


Curious? Of course I was curious. The posi- 
tion of Job Analyst in a war industry plant of 
8,000 employees, which supplies the Navy with 
fine precision instruments, is an important and 
responsible position. I wanted to learn more 
about the man who held that job. So I slipped 
into my coat and crossed the yard to the other 
building. 

Arma Corporation is located in the Bush 
Terminal Buildings in Brooklyn, New York, 
one of the largest industrial centers in the 
country. Bush Terminal is a city within a city, 
for here are concentrated some of America’s 
most vital war industries. 

The hour’s chat with “Jeff,” as he has been 
known for a long time by his friends, his school- 
mates and his fellow associates on the job, 
was an interesting one. I'll tell “Jeff’s” story 
to you simply and directly, without fanfare and 
without embellishment. It’s the only way to tell 
his story, because “Jeff” is like that—straight- 
forward, frank, and direct. 

We'll have to begin, quite naturally, by turn- 
ing back the calendar to August of 1909— 
August 14, under the Sign of Leo, to be exact. 
To those of you who might be interested, the 
Sign of Leo indicates “The Leo are born good 
natured. They are frank, independent, forceful 
and demonstrative in manner. They succeed 
best where they have authority or hold some 


high or responsible position in 
managing or executive depart- 
ments.” LeRoy William Jeffries 
came into the world on that 
day and year in our nation’s 
capital, Washington, District of 
Columbia. 

His family did not stay in 
Washington long, for his moth- 
er, a woman of foresight, saw 
no advancement possible for 
her little family there. So they 
moved to New York City. Here 
LeRoy attended the public 
schools and was graduated from 
high school in 1928: During the 
summers he worked as a mes- 
senger for different firms in the 
downtown business __ district. 
When his high school days were 
over he secured a permanent 
job as a messenger with the 
Standard Oil Company. “Those 
summer months in the Wall 
Street area, and the year fol- 
lowing my graduation from high school were the 
months that changed the course of my life,” Jef- 
fries told me. “During that time I held what was 
then considered by most people as a ‘good’ job 
for a young colored boy. But I wasn’t content. I 
was dissatisfied. I saw nothing ahead. It was then 
and there that I realized the sweep and power 
of America’s vast industrial empires, and I knew 
that there was little place for the untrained 
and unskilled, and no place for the Negro boy 
who had nothing ‘on the ball.” ” His own dis- 
content, and the urge of a Negro mother for 
something better for her son brought him out 
of a blind alley. 

“Yes,” he said, with an engaging chuckle that 
I later learned was characteristic, “I think 
‘Mom’ had a little intuition, for her constant 
urging that I leave my job and go to college 
reached its climax in the summer of 1929. And 
in the fall of 1929, instead of sharing in those 
catastrophic days on Wall Street, I was out at 
‘Wilberforce University in Ohio beginning my 
freshman year at college. I didn’t have much 
money to start with, so I ‘scuffled,’ waiting on 
table in the faculty dining room, cleaning class- 
rooms, washing windows, shoveling snow, and 
doing all sorts of odd jobs to meet those bills 
for tuition and board and room.” 

Jeffries majored in Psychology and Eco- 
nomics, worked hard, and yet found spare time 
to devote to athletics—tennis, basketball and 
baseball. He was captain of the baseball team 
for several years, and won an athletic scholar- 





LeRoy Jeffries, Job Analyst and Consultant, shown with James Smith, 
one of the Chief Inspectors at Arma Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. Thev are 
studying an intricate assembly blueprint to determine its complexity 
relative to job evaluation. 


ship. One year he dropped out, returned to 
New York and worked fifteen months. But he 
went back and finished in 1934 with a B.S. 
degree. “Carl J. Jenkins, Superintendent of the 
University, and George Valentine, Treasurer of 
the University, were both a help and inspira- 
tion to me,” he said, “And I’ll never forget one 
of the things that Professor I. S. Lane, Gradu- 
ate Manager of Athletics and Coach of the 
baseball team, used to always say to me, ‘Jeff, 
always stay in there pitching.’ ” 

Returning to New York after receiving his 
baccalaureate degree, Jeffries entered Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Dr. Harry D. 
Kitson, Professor of Vocational Guidance and 
Personnel Administration, aroused in him an 
interest in personnel research, and he began to 
study for the Master’s Degree. “After I met Dr. 
Kitson,” he told me, “there wasn’t any doubt in 
my mind regarding the kind of career I wanted.” 

The varied and miscellaneous kinds of jobs 
Jeffries held while earning his way through 
college, in later years proved to be more than 
merely remunerative in terms of financial return. 
They were helpful to him in understanding the 
problems of workers. “I learned,” he said, “not 
only how to work for people, but how to work 
with people. I learned to know what depend- 
ability means, and what good job performance 
is. I learned, too, that even if one’s job is push- 
ing a broom, or slinging hash, there’s a right 
way and a wrong way to do that job.” Perhaps 
that is one reason why Jeffries works so easily 
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and understandingly with plant employees, and 
why he finds it not difficult to talk to workers 
as man to man. And that’s one of the reasons, 
too, why he is so well liked by fellow-workers 
at Arma. 


The first professional job in the field of per- 
sonnel and placement came to Jeffries with the 
creation of the National Reemployment Ser- 
vice. There he served as Chief Interviewer for 
the NRS, and as liaison person working with 
the Emergency Relief Bureau of New York 
City, placing its clients in jobs. One of his su- 
pervisors said of him: “Although he had a dif_- 
cult group to work with in that job opportunities 
for his clients were not as many as in various 
other districts, Mr. Jeffries’ record of place- 
ments has consistently been equal to the best 
record in any of the offices. He has used a con- 
siderable amount of initiative, ingenuity and 
imagination in making his placements, and has 
shown an exceptionally intelligent and unemo- 
tional interest in the various problems concern- 
ing the placement of Negroes.” 


His professional advancement followed rap- 
idly. He took the Civil Service examination for 
Senior Employment Interviewer, New York 
State Employment Service, and placed among 
the first ten. He was assigned to the Bay Ridge 
Office in Brooklyn, in the Industrial and Ma- 
chine Shop Section. His work consisted of re- 
cruiting applicants, and filling orders from em- 
ployers in the metropolitan area for machin- 
ists, welders, shipyard workers, and aircraft 
sheet metal workers. Later he served as Deputy 
Insurance Manager in the same office. Another 
Civil Service examination was called, this time 
for the position of Unemployment Insurance 
Manager. He passed this examination, and was 
advanced to the Bronx Office, one of the larg- 
est unemployment insurance offices in the State 
of New York. During his service there he re- 
organized the office, and also made a study of 
the duties of certification clerks in unemploy- 
ment insurance offices. This study included a 
thorough investigation of the job of these clerks, 
including time and motion study. The survey 
was well done—so well done, in fact, that it 
was used as a basis for reorganizing all of the 
clerical work in unemployment insurance offices 
in the State of New York. 


During this period Jeffries was writing and 
speaking. Two studies he made were particu- 
larly outstanding. One was a study on the 
Beauty Parlor Industry in Harlem. This was 
used by the Industrial Commissioner of the 
state as basic source material in establishing 
- minimum wage rates and working conditions 
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for beauty parlors throughout the state. The 
second study was on New York’s “slave 
markets,” where housewives bargained with 
domestic workers on street corners in order to 
obtain their services cheaply. This study was 
used by agencies, and by newspapers in a cam- 
paign to correct this unfair labor practice. 
Jeffries was now well on his way toward _be- 
coming recognized as an authority on personnel 
research and job evaluation. 

By this time our country was speeding de- 
fense production, and the New York State Em- 
ployment Service was absorbed by the United 
States Employment Service. There was need 
for a Senior Employment Interveiwer in the 
Metal Trades Office in Manhattan—a need for 
someone who was familiar with the occupa- 
tions to be handled by that office. A special 
request was made for Jeffries’ services, and so 
“Jeff? went over to the Metal Trades Office, 
at ‘79 Madison,” to handle the section for 
workers in the fields of aircraft, welding, and 
machine shop trades. Here he interviewed and 
placed hundreds of workers in vital war indus- 
try in the New York area. Many workers re- 
ferred were Negroes. Jeffries was able to — 
change many employer attitudes regarding the 
use of workers who were members of minority 
religious and racial groups. “Id lay it right 
on the line to them,” he told me. “I’ve said to 
many an employer: You don’t hire a color, - 
you don’t hire a religious faith, you don’t hire 
a name. You hire a man and his skill. If the 
man’s okay, he'll do his job okay. That’s all 
there is to it.” 

During this period he became more and more 
concerned because the skills of trained Negroes 
were not being fully utilized in the defense 
program. He believed that if someone could 
go into the area of the Negro labor supply and 


sell that labor supply directly to the employer, 


many of the unfilled jobs could be filled. After 
a number of conferences with his director, 
Richard C. Brockway, he secured a leave of 
absence, and became Director of Industrial Re- 
lations for the New York Urban League. Im- 
mediately Jeffries began a campaign to secure 
openings for trained and qualified Negro work- 
ers in essential industries. He held conferences 
with officials of such important firms as Sperry 
Gyroscope, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Brew- 
ster Aeronautical Corporation, Republic Air- 
craft, Ford Instrument Company, and General 
Bronze Company. Hundreds of skilled and ~ 
semi-skilled workers were placed. One of his 
most successful conferences was held with of- 
ficials of the American Molasses Company, and 
resulted in creating employment opportunities 


and job openings for Negro stenographers, 
bookkeepers and typists. 


While Jeffries was employed by the United 
States Employment Service he had made re- 
ferral of workers to Arma Corporation. As 
manpower shortages increased, Arma realized 
that the company would have to draw on the 
supply of available Negro labor if they were to 
meet contract demands. Up until that time 
few Negroes were employed by the plant other 
than as production helpers and stock pushers. 
Many problems regarding the introduction of 
Negro personnel were anticipated. How could 
they contact Negro labor? Would Negro 
workers be able to do the work, or would they 
be inefficient? Would white workers object to 
working side by side with Negroes? Would the 
mixing of the labor force result in lower pro- 
duction? Seeking help in answering these ques- 
tions, Arma turned to LeRoy Jeffries at the 
New York Urban League. 

Jeffries was ready. Mr. R. F. Nelson, Vice- 
President in Charge of Manufacturing of Arma 
Corporation offered him a job, which he agreed 
to accept on two conditions: one, that he be 
employed according to his ability to do a job, 
and not as a so-called “Negro welfare officer” ; 
and second, that Negroes be employed on the 
basis of their skills and ability, and not as 
“special problems.” After some negotiation, 
Jeffries was employed as a Job Analyst and 
Personnel Consultant. He was trained for the 
job, and he was prepared to assume its re- 
sponsibilities. 

The example for the plant was set: A per- 
son was employed in a top management posi- 
tion because he was trained and equipped to do 
the job—a person, who, incidentally, happened 
to be a Negro. Management declared a policy 
of no discrimination because of race—and stood 
firm. Supervisors and foremen in. all depart- 
ments were instructed regarding the policy. 
Management made it clear that Negro workers 
were to be treated as other workers. They were 
to be rated according to merit and upgraded 
according to ability. Foremen soon under- 


stood that fairness to all workers was as much 
a part of their job and as necessary to the war 
effort as the actual production of materials. 

Today, Negro workers are found in every 
operation in the plant—in the machine shops, 
in the assembly departments, in the drafting 
and accounting departments, in personnel, and 
in the medical department. They are spread 
evenly throughout, according to skill and abil- 
ity. Figures on the percent of Negro workers in 
the total number are not available, because © 
records are not kept by race. 

Much of the successful integration of Negro 
workers at Arma Corpoation is due to the ac- 
tive interest and assistance that Jeffries has given 
to management; and to the willingness on the 
part of top management itself to hire on the 
basis of ability and skill, rather than resorting 
to the technique of according “token employ- 
ment” to a few. 

x # * 


That’s about all there is to the story. My 
hour’s visit was over. And as I walked back to 
my own office across the short distance between 
the buildings, I looked up and saw the red and 
white and blue of the Army-Navy Five-Star E 
Award Flag flying in the breeze above our 
buildings beside the American flag. I had the 
fleeting thought—here one really finds Democ- 
racy in Action! And one of the statements 
Jeffries made during our conversation came to ~ 
me, and I think will always remain somewhere 
in the recesses of my brain: For “Jeff” said: 
“All any man wants, all any man asks for, is 
the opportunity to compete on a fair and 
square basis with other men—an opportunity 
to demonstrate his own worth and ability. The 
right to work is the most basic of all our civil 
liberties. That right must not be denied to any 
man — that right must be given to all men. 
That’s one of the freedoms for which our sol- 
diers, black and white, are fighting and dying 
on battlefronts abroad. That's why we here 
on the home front are ‘in there pitching’ every 
day—and that is the promise of a better to- 
morrow.” 
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The Postwar Responsibility of the Negro Press 


@ By HARRY McALPIN 


a greater responsibility resting upon it as 
we approach the postwar period than 
does the Negro press. 

The American social system, which forcibly 
has made a distinct and separate bloc of its Ne- 
gro citizens through patterns of discrimination, 
separation and exclusion, is responsible for 
what is known as the Negro press. 

The almost total exclusion from the white 
press of news concerning and of interest to Ne- 
groes—except lurid crime stories and an occa- 
sional editorial—has placed the Negro press in 
a powerful position of influence among its 4 
million or more readers. It has the field all to 
itself. 

No other factor, therefore, does more to mold 
the opinions of 13,000,000 of America’s citi- 
zens of color. Most of them read the white 
press, too, but they look upon and at it as “the 
white man’s paper.” 

As is true in government, in business, or in 
war, this position of leadership and the posses- 
sion of power and influence carry proportion- 
ate responsibility. The Negro press is aware of 
this responsibility—aware of its obligation to 
help guide the thinking of Negroes toward con- 
structive action in the days ahead, despite the 
charges of radicalism hurled at it from many 
sides. 

Last June, at a convention of the Negro 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association in New York 
City, a credo for the Negro press was adopted 
unanimously which clearly indicates how well 
their responsibility is realized and how serious- 
ly it is taken. It reads: 


P ERHAPS no single group in America has 


“T shall be a Crusader .. . 

“J shall be an Advocate .: . 

“J shall: be a Herald .. . 

“T shall be a Mirror and a Record .. . 


“I shall crusade for all things that are right 
and just, and I will, with equal fervor, ex- 
pose and condemn all things that are unjust. 
I shall be a crusader, but I will not permit my 
fervor nor the righteousness of my cause to pro- 
voke abandonment of the cardinals of journal- 
ism, accuracy, fairness, and objectivity. 

“I shall be an advocate of the full practice of 
the principles implicit in ‘Life, Liberty, and 
Justice for All” I shall be an advocate for these 
human and civil rights on behalf of those to 
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whom they are denied, and I shall turn the piti- 
less light of publicity upon all men who would 
deny these rights to others. I shall advocate for 
my country, my state, my city and my race, but 
I ever shall be on guard that I will not forget 
the greatest good for the greatest number while 
seeking deserving benefits for those who are dis- 
advantaged by denials of them. 

“T shall be a herald, a bearer of good news, 
whenever I may, but of all news, whether it 
be good or bad, if its heralding is in the public 
interest. I shall herald these tidings, good and 
bad, in the faith that the people are free only 
if the truth is known by them. I shall herald 
those things that others would suppress out of 
bias or for any and all other reasons. 

“T shall be a mirror and a record—a mirror 
of our existence as it is and a record of our 
strivings to better that lot. I cannot deny or 
overlook my people’s vices and shortcomings. 
Neither will I permit their virtues and good at- 
tributes to be hidden or denied. 

“I shall have integrity and I will not be 
bought. I shall be beholden to no man or class, 
because I am the voice of all my people. 

“I knowingly will print nothing with malice 
nor permit the exploitation of my columns by 
self-seekers and narrow special interests. 

“I shall mold public opinion in the interest 
of all things constructive. I shall seem im- 
patient at times. I will be abused and misun- 
derstood, but always I shall try to be right and 
ignore the abuse, knowing that the wages of 
advocates and prophets ever have been, in the 
beginning, abuse and misunderstanding. 

“T shall be a crusader and an advocate, a 
mirror and a record, a herald and a spotlight, 
and I shall not falter. 

‘So help me God.” 

Postwar developments will put the press to a 
test on each one of these pledges. 

It is no secret that our returning veterans and 
our present-day war workers will face, un- 
doubtedly, many problems which will be com- 
plicated by the web-like threads of American 
prejudice and economic discrimination. Con- 
versations I have had with soldiers returned 
from overseas, men who have risked their lives 
in crushing “the master race”—and at the same 
time learned new skills denied them in pre-war 
civilian life—convince me that they are not 
going to be content to return to an economy 


that says to them: “Forget what we told you 
you were fighting for. Forget the skills we 
taught you. Remember you are a Negro and 
we have a place—an inferior place—into which 
you must now adjust yourself simply because 
you are colored. 

Nor will war workers, who tasted the fruits of 
earnings through their industrial capabilities 
under the stress of all-out war production, be 
content to return to menial, substandard pay- 
ing tasks simply because they are colored. 

They are inclined to take the President at his 
word when he said in his Message to Congress 
on the State of the Union at the opening of the 
79th Congress in January: 

“In the State of the Union Message last year, 
I set forth what I considered to be an Amer- 
ican Economic Bill of Rights. 

“T said then, and I say now, that these eco- 
nomic truths represent a second bill of rights 
under which a new basis of security and pros- 
perity can be established for all—regardless of 
station, race or creed. 

“Of these rights the most fundamental, and 


one on which the fulfilment of the others in | 


large degree depends, is the ‘right to a useful 
and remunerative job in the industries or shops 
or farms or mines of the nation.’ ” 

A group of Negro newspaper publishers suc- 

cinctly expressed how Negroes feel in a state- 
ment made to the President of the United 
States during a conference with him in Feb- 
ruary a year ago. 
_ They reminded the President and proclaimed 
to the world by publication of their statement 
that “we are Americans.” Our allegiance to 
the ideals and guarantees and principles of the 
Declaration of Independence and the Consti- 
tution of the United States, they said, is un- 
limited and unsullied. 

“This is our country,” they declared, “to 
- share with other Americans.” They pointed out 
that we have purchased our stake in this, our 
native land, with our blood and toil during 
more than 300 years. “We have a right and 
duty to share its blessings, its sacrifices and its 
sufferings.” 

Then they stated that this is our war; that 
Negro Americans on every battlefront are giv- 
ing their lives to defend the soil, the homes and 
the democratic ideals of their native land. 
“They and we are fighting for the freedom of 
America and of all oppressed and exploited 
peoples.” ee 

They deplored any and all forms of disunity 
which threaten the winning of victory for de- 
mocracy. They extended their hands to all 
Americans who join in the crusade for liberty 


for all peoples, a better world and a better 
nation “in which true democracy may prevail.” 

“The Negroes’ paramount objective,” they 
declared, “is to help win the war and establish 
a just and enduring peace under which all men 
may achieve human dignity and equality of 
opportunity.” : 

Second-class citizenship now imposed in 
many ways upon Negroes in America, they 
said, violates the principles of the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States, and “prevents full utilization of 
the material, moral resources of our country at 
war and destroys all possibility of a just and en- 
during peace.” 7 

Then these publishers set out certain tenets. 

“We maintain— 

“That it is our duty and obligation to fight 
for every right guaranteed by the Constitution 
to all people, for to refrain from doing so 
would impair our democracy at home and 
abroad by weakening the principles on which 
it is founded. = 

“That the federal government should begin 
now to use its authority and powers of persua- 
sion to end abridgment of the Negro’s citizen- 
ship, so as to bring about a more truly demo- 
cratic America. Such action would support our 
claim that we fight for a world order in which 
economic equality, political self-determination 
and social justice will prevail. 

“Tt is our resolve to work— 

“For the abolition of the color bar in indus- 
try still maintained by many employers and 
labor unions to the detriment of our war effort. 

“For equality in all public educational fa- 
cilities. 

‘For equal opportunity to Negroes for em- 
ployment and advancement in public services. 

“For unrestricted suffrage in national, state 
and municipal elections, including all primary 
elections. 

“For full protection by government in the 
employment of all civil rights and liberties es- 
tablished in law. 

“For the principle that government should 
not impose, enforce or sanction patterns of 
racial segregation. 

“For full protection and equality of treat- 
ment and opportunity for Negroes in the armed 
forces of the United States, according them 
the respect which the uniform should com- 
mand. ; 

“For extension of the system of social security 
which recognizes the right of the individual to 
self-development. 


“For protection against the hazards of ill- 
(Continued on Page 118) 
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Racial Stereotypes in Dramatic Writing 


e@ By ROBERT J. LANDRY 
TT & lurid or worse-that-can-happen as- 


pects of race relations, namely rioting 

and violence, are community and police 
problems about which I shall say only this 
much with respect to broadcasting practice: 
obviously the public interest demands that pas- 
sion, hatred, temper or wild rumor shall not 
be encouraged on the air. Knowledgeable per- 
sons perceive that the old adage of not cry- 
ing “fire” in a crowded theatre has peculiar 
force when considered in connection with the 
newer medium of radio with its power to mag- 
nify and project the human voice. Broadcasters 
will always be (or at least ought always be) on 
the side of evolutionary, orderly, reasonable pro- 
cesses and always against demagogues, fire- 
brands, inciters. 

I can speak with more confidence and some 
expertiess concerning the more routine and 
workaday aspects of race relations via dramatic 
presentations and fiction writing generally. In 
this area the racial stereotype or “stock char- 
acter” still exists but is definitely under attack. 
The Writers’ War Board has taken the leader- 
ship in campaigning among writers and editors 
for general recognition of the part stereotypes 
can play in unconscious disparagement of min- 
orities and in disservice to the ideals of recon- 
ciliation and understanding. 

Recently the attitude of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System was restated for the benefit of 
new staff writers in a memorandum which may 
well serve verbatim as a commentary upon the 
whole problem viewed from the platform of 
literary craftsmanship. The CBS Program Writ- 
ing Division memorandum stated: 


“Every radio station is a Government-licensed 
service, presumed by the terms of its license: to 
be operating in the public interest. Therefore, 
every radio station (and every radio network) 
has a clear responsibility to avoid the dissemin- 
ation of material contrary to the welfare of 
the nation. 

“Among things which fall under the heading 
of ‘contrary to the welfare of the nation’ is the 
encouragement of animosities toward sectional, 
national, racial, religious or other types of min- 
ority groups. 

“Tt has long been a tradition among writers 
to create characters with physical and verbal 
mannerisms which are identified in the public 
mind with the characteristics of certain racial 
or national minority groups. Everybody knows 
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these characters: the shiftless Negro servant; 
the dumb, drinking Irishman; the avaricious 
Jew; the lazy, greasy Mexican; and so on. 
Often they are the ready stencils of comedy 
or drama — convenient handles on which to 
hang gags or situations. 

“Seldom nowadays are such characters em- 
ployed by writers with the deliberate purpose ~ 
of holding up to contempt or ridicule the min- — 
ority groups from which they spring. Usually 
they are regarded by the author as ‘just people’ 
who ‘happen’ to be of such-and-such a type. 

“But the crux of the matter is: Can and will 


the audiences make the distinction between the 


character shown (the drunken Irishman, say, 
or the shiftless Negro) and the members of 
their groups in mass? Experience has shown 
that they will not: that the average auditor ~ 
more or less unwittingly takes away with him 
the impression: ‘that’s the way the Negroes are 
. . . that’s the way the Irish are . . . that’s the 
way. the Jews are.’ Moreover, this impression 
operates in a cycle: the more the audience 
mind is conditioned to such characters, the 
more ready it is to accept them as being repre- 
sentative of their groups. 

“Therefore the responsible writer, mindful of 
the fact that his words contribute some share 
to the shaping of mass opinion, will avoid using 
these minority-type or ‘dialect’ characters in any 
way that might help to encourage existing 
group prejudices. The best way to do this is 
to avoid the familiar characterizations which 
are, in any event, mostly tired clichés without 
which radio writing would be distinctly im- 
proved. Not all servants are Negroes; not all. 
cops, detectives or bartenders are Irish; not all 
theatrical agents, pawnbrokers, or clothing 
salesmen are Jews: not all bricklayers are 
Czechs or Poles. And the proportion of laziness, 
dishonesty, drunkenness and crime in all nation- 
al, racial or religious groups is just about the 
same, regardless of what impression the gang- 
ster movie, the burlesque routine and the radio 
gag show may have implanted in the public 
mind through the years. (The report of the 
famous Wickersham Committee on Investiga- 
tion of Crime in America, and subsequent Gov- 
ernment reports, show that criminals among 
the foreign born in proportion to numbers, are 
actually fewer than those among native born 
Americans. ) 

“In sum, the use of a little ingenuity in devis- 
ing new types of characters for minor roles, and 


the eschewing of the cut-and-dried minority 
group types, will not only save you from the 
serious offense of fostering group prejudice; it 
will also benefit your writing.” 


It is interesting to recall the conclusions of 
the Negro scholar, L. D. Reddick, in his recent 
paper dealing with the representation of the 
Negro in motion pictures, radio programs, 
newspaper reports and books. Mr. Reddick 
wrote in summation of his findings: “It is fair 
to say that the Negro comes nearer to receiv- 
ing the same treatment ‘as everybody else’ over 
the radio than with any other agency of mass 
communication.” 

Here was substantial, albeit carefully 
phrased, praise of American radio as a medium. 
And yet it was in no way surprising. American 
broadcasters regularly follow a policy of opera- 
tion which ought logically to produce just such 
an end-result. Out of their obvious self-interest 
broadcasters work — harder perhaps than other 
media — at being fair, impartial, sympathetic 
and responsive to sincere protest and complaint. 
They wish to avoid offense, they cover good 
will, they thrive on popularity. Above all radio 
treads carefully where pride and sensitivity are 
involved, not the pride and sensitivity of any 
one minority but of all minorities and all Amer- 
icans. 

American broadcasters have expressed the 
lessons of their first twenty years of experience 
in the form of a code of fair practices. This 
code excludes broadcasters from personal par- 
ticipation in controversy over their own facili- 


ties but meanwhile imposes upon them a stern 
obligation to enforce fair and reasonable pro- 
cedures relating to news, opinion and debate. 
In short, the code casts the radio licensee in the 
roles of custodian and umpire, never of pleader 
and partisan. 

The American radio system is mixed in 
style, scattered in ownership (930-odd local 
stations), competitive in spirit, supported by 
private funds via advertising and committed to 
operation by the yardstick of public interest. 
Despite any or all faults and shortcomings it is 
still probably the most democratic radio sys- 
tem in the world. Provision is regularly made 
for more controversy and agitation, more dis- 
cussion and debate than is sanctioned anywhere 
else. American radio is the mouthpiece of nei- 
ther Government nor Party but rather of that 
vast force known as Public Opinion. It sym- 
bolizes the extreme imaginable opposite to the 
radio systems of Germany where bigotry is stock- 
in-trade and Japan where the administration 
of intellectual anesthesia is routine. 

For Negroes, as for all minority groups, it is 
important that American radio has a consci- 
ence, that it sticks to basic principles of bal- 
ance and fairness, that it generally exhibits a 
decent respect for fair statement, sportsman- 
ship, the right of rebuttal, the prestige of schol- 
arship and the worth of objective data. It is 
important, too, that radio, intent upon good 
will as it is, shuns invidious soubriquets and 
spellings, incitements of all kinds and grada- 
tions of courtesy and that it compels the scur- 
rilous and vindictive to watch their tongues. 


Our Contributors 


JULIUS J. ADAMS is associate editor of the New 
York Amsterdam News. ALVIN E. DODD is president 
of the American Management Association. CHARLES 
HURD is editor, Veterans’ Intelligence, The New York 
Times. ROGER M. WOODBURY is principal, Winter 
Street District,- Public School Department, Haverhill, 
Mass. MARION H. GILBERT is research assistant, 
Arma Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y. HARRY Mc- 
ALPIN is chief of the Washington Bureau, Negro News- 
paper Publishers Association. ROBERT J. LANDRY 
is director of program writing, Columbia Broadcasting 
System and chairman of the Committee to Combat 
Race Hatred, Writers’ War Board. WILLIAM GRANT 
STILL, of Los Angeles, well-known composer whose 
Afro-American Symphony has been widely played in 
Europe and the United States, recently won the $1,000 
war bond offered in nation-wide competition for writing 
a jubilee overture celebrating the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra’s fiftieth anniversary. WILLIAM GREEN is 


president of the American Federation of Labor. PHILIP . 


MURRAY is president of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. MAJOR GENERAL PHILIP B. FLEM- 
ING is Administrator of the Federal Works Agency. 
HOWARD M. NASH is industrial secretary of the 
Buffalo Urban League. L. FRANCES PHILLIPS is 
an employment manager, United States Employment 
Service, WMC. FRANCIS A. KORNEGAY is voca- 


tional secretary of the Detroit Urban League.  F. 
HEISSE JOHNSON is assistant to the dean, Brothers 
College, Drew University, Madison, N. J. ALEXAN- 
DER B. MAPP is director of the Youth Department 
of the Columbus Urban League and ROBERTA BAS- 
NETT directs this League’s Department of Public Re- 
lations. JULIUS A. THOMAS is director and REGI- 
NALD A. JOHNSON is field secretary of the Na- 
tional Urban League’s Department of Industrial Re- 
lations. STANLEY RICHARDS’ play, “District of 
Columbia,” has been selected as one of the best ten one- 
act plays of the year. It will be published in Best One-Act 
Plays of 1944 by Dodd, Mead & Co. (For further in- 
formation, see Survey of the Months, p. 106.) PHYLLIS 
OLIVIERI is a young New York artist. ELIZABETH 
ANDERSON is dean .of women, Wilberforce University, 
Wilberforce, Ohio. ELIZABETH McCAUSLAND is a 
Guggenheim Fellow working on a study of the Artist 
in American Life; contributes a weekly column to the 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican; and made the first 
Art Study for the New York State Museum, now in 
process of publication. ROGER F. GORDON, a 
former aide, Department of Public Information, American 
Red Cross, is now executive secretary, Harlem Council 
on Social Hygiene. ALPHONSE HENINGBURG is 
director of the National Urban League’s Department 
of Public Education. 
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UICK to recognize the fact that films 
GQ) have a tremendous educational value 

both at home and abroad, allied gov- 
ernments have made excellent use of this me- 
dium to such an extent that Hollywood itself 
has boasted of this contribution to the war effort. 
If we concede that films do educate people in 
this way, we must also admit that they create 
lasting impressions in other matters — racial 
matters, for instance. In this respect, the Negro 
has been, with a very few exceptions, on the 
losing end of the deal and, despite the rare 
gestures of goodwill that have been made, the 
same old racial stereotypes continue to be per- 
petuated, the same old clichés abound. 

The films’ sins have been, in the main, those 
of omission rather than of commission, as far 
as the Negro is concerned. They have shown, 
with rare exceptions, only one side of Negro 
life to such an extent that one Negro writer, 
in desperation, begged for a Negro villain, just 
to break the stereotype! The Negro is willing 
to be portrayed on the screen in any truthful 
way, aS long as aspiring Negro people are 
filmed along with the servants and the theatri- 
cal figures. The Negro doesn’t want to be 
stuffy. He wants to laugh too, but until a few 
decent portrayals come along, he has to be a 
crusader. 

There may come a day when the Negro will 
have seen so many other sides of Negro life 
on the screen that he can afford to condone 
quaint Negro characters and folky acting. At 
present he cannot do so for the simple reason 
that many white people are coming to regard 
those simple characters as typical of an entire 
race, and that will not aid good race relations 
in America, nor will it please people in foreign 
countries whose skins are not white. 

For the present, we would like to see ridicu- 
lous, criminal, superstitious and immoral char- 
acterizations eliminated; Negroes cast in other 
than servant roles; Negroes’ contribution to 
the war and to Amercian life pictured; Negroes 
included as extras in background groups; Ne- 
groes employed in studios in other positions 
than those of actor and menial; Negroes 
employed as authorities on the Negro. We 
would like to see all-Negro films abolished 
for, no matter how expensive and glamorous 
they are, they still glorify segregation. In: short, 
we would like to see the Negro presented to 
the world and to America as a normal Ameri- 
can. If this were done, the films could make a 
real contribution to inter-racial understanding 
and to a better world. 

When one mentions these things to film peo- 
ple, they invariably say that they are in the 
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How Do 
We Stand — 
In Hollywood? 


@ By WILLIAM GRANT STILL 


entertainment business solely, and that they do 
not want to put out anything that may be 
considered a sociological study. That, of course, 
is logical, but it still does not explain why they 
are so proud of their educational work in other 
fields, and why they will not concede that such 
things can be done simply and without fan- 
fare and the resulting films still be good enter- 
tainment. 

Just now, there is a good opportunity for 
advances as regards minority groups in films. 
The reason is, that among thinking people, 
there exists a more or less general understand- 
ing that one of the biggest issues to be settled 
in the present conflict is that of the status of 
minorities all over the world. This has caused 
a healthy wave of interest in a good many mat- 
ters that were once thought to be taboo. Some 
few publishers are getting enough courage to 
bring out books and articles that would not 
have been tolerated a few years ago, and are 


‘finding them profitable. 


The films, which on the one hand, are com- 
mitted to a policy of non-controversial matters 
and, on the other hand, are united in a desire 
to present timely dramas, now find themselves 
in a peculiar position. The Negro on the 


American stage has always been a commercial 
success when he has been good. Therefore, he 
might be equally successful on the screen, pro- 
vided, in Hollywood’s opinion — and _ here 
comes the rub — those vociferous Negroes who 
write articles and take part in dramas would 
just be sensible and let Hollywood tell them 
how it ought to be done, for it is clear that 
Hollywood is not yet prepared to give up many 
of its cherished ideas. There are a great many 
reasons for this, reasons which may be under- 
stood better if we know just how the films 
function from the inside, with all the glamour 
of publicity agents’ tales left out. 

First of all, in the life of a motion picture, 
there are three stages. The first two, the mak- 
ing and distributing, are almost completely un- 
known to the general public. The third stage— 
the selling angle (which involves the work of 
the paid publicity agent) is the only one with 
which the public is familiar. Here’s the pro- 
cedure from the outset. When someone gets an 
idea for a picture, he must first sell it to a 
producer. If he goes to an independent com- 
pany, this group has first of all to get a major 
release, for almost everyone has to go through 
one of the big companies nowadays. Then the 
producer has to get what is called “front” 
money. That is money to finance the picture in 
its early stages, for 15 to 20 percent of a pic- 
ture’s budget is spent before one ever starts 
shooting. At that point, a bank is asked to 
finance the rest of it. Sometimes a bank will 
put up 60 percent, but generally it refuses to 
' put up more than 50 percent of the required 
money. If it doesn’t figure that a picture is a 
safe investment, it won't put up any money 
at all. In making such a decision, the bank 
studies the outline of the film that is presented, 
takes into consideration the idea, the treatment, 
the stars who will appear in it, and so on. Tech- 
nically speaking, the bank has nothing to do 
with what goes into a picture, but by being 
able to loan money or to withhold it, it does 
have a voice in what goes out of Hollywood. 

The situation in the major studios is slight- 
ly different, for they usually finance themselves. 
Occasionally, if they have several unreleased 
pictures on hand and run short of cash, they 
can go to the banks and ask for a loan. How- 
ever, several of the leading banks not only have 
direct financial interests in the major studios, 
but have special men assigned to those studios 
to keep their fingers on the things that are hap- 
pening. 

What does all this mean? Simply that it is 
high time we stopped thinking of the films in 
- the terms that the publicity writers would have 


us think, in their frank “selling” campaigns, 
and began to regard films as a business, first, 
last and always. With that as a basis, we must 
recognize the fact that if we want the films to 
do anything for us we must make it unprofit- 
able for them not to do it, and profitable for 
them to do it. We, and our sympathetic white 
friends, must not patronize the films to which 
we object. We must write letters to film com- 
panies, not only letters of protest, but letters 
that offer constructive suggestions as to what 
we do want to see in films. We must exercise 
our rights as consumers. Our newspapers, which 
have so far carried on a wonderful campaign, 
must be consistent in this regard. They must 
not in one column carry just criticism of any 
certain film and in another—probably more 
prominent place—print the studio’s glamorous 
news release about the same film. The Negro 
press is one of the most potent weapons we 
have and it has so far been almost our only 
effective weapon. The other weapon is our 
pocketbooks, the price of admission we pay to 
see picture shows. When we learn to use that 
weapon purposefully we will have all the con- 
sideration we want in Hollywood. 

Supposing now, that the big film executives 
do come over to our point of view and begin 
to regard consideration for us as an economic 
asset. We will still be at a disadvantage be- 
cause what is wrong with the Negro in films 
may be precisely what’s wrong with films in 
general, that they are unimaginative. The peo- 
ple in studios who actually make the pictures 
have fallen into clichés which effectively ham- 
per all creative effort. Most of the white people 
in Hollywood are so accustomed to the Negro 
stereotype that they don’t even know what it 
is. They see sophisticated, well-dressed colored 
people day after day, and they are courteous 
and friendly to them, and yet where the mak- 
ing of a picture is concerned, they all feel that 
a Negro role has to follow that same old pat- 
tern. Sometimes Hollywood isn’t vicious; it’s 
just stupid. Too many viewpoints creep in. If 
someone who earns five thousand dollars a 
week says something is good, it’s good—because 
naturally a person who earns that much, Hol- 
lywood reasons, must be right all the time. 

Films are so fascinating that even normal 
people sometimes succumb to their glamour to 
the extent that they begin to lose contact with 
the outside world, to think only the films pro- 
duce things that are worthwhile and to consider 
themselves pretty important people, perhaps 
even genuises. One man who has spent many 
years in Hollywood described it as a place 
where a producer hires a great artist at a fabu- 
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lous fee and then proceeds to tell him what to 
write. When the artist threatens to quit if he 
cannot have his own way, the producer gives 
in. When the artist’s product appears and is 
praised, the producer takes the bows. 

Another aspect is the fact that so many of 
the people now employed in films live in great 
fear that someone else will get in and make a 
success, and thereby—by some process of rea- 
soning not quite clear to me—endanger their 
own. jobs. This leads to their evolving the most 
fantastic political intrigues to keep other people 
cut, or to oust those already in. Of course, 
there are also many fine people employed in 
the studios and it has always been a mystery 
to me how they go oa working there quietly, 
year after year, despite the clever schemes that 
flourish about them. They must be gifted with 
fortitude, a philosophical outlook and a very 
special sense of humor, else they, could not sur- 
vive. 

These things, you see, are all part of Holly- 
wood and they have no racial connotations. 
But it is easy to realize how, by their very na- 
ture, they could: affect the treatment of Negro 
subjects in films by making the’ picture-makers 
close their minds to outside suggestions, or how 
they could influence the employment of Ne- 
groes in the studios. 

Supposing, however, that Negroes should be 
employed as, say, authorities on matters con- 
cerning their race. In all probability they would 
be paid for their time, their names would be 
advertised and their opinions ignored, for in 
Hollywood’s mind, any white man’s opinion is 
superior to that of any Negro, no matter whe- 
ther the white man be the office boy and the 
Negro an eminent author, or vice versa. Even 
among Hollywood’s liberals, who are supposed- 


ly friendly to Negroes, this same quirk persists. — 


They wish to use only the Negro’s name while 
they do the work, order the Negro’s thoughts 
and actions, and so on. 

To illustrate this point, I might add that 
when it comes to giving others advice, I have 
been considered an authority on Negro music 
in Hollywood. But when it comes to the actual 
work, most of my opinions and my work have 
been calmly thrown out as not being “authen- 
tic.” A little more than two years ago I resigned 
from an all-colored film when the studio music 
head told me my arrangements were “too 
good.” Negro bands in the Bert Williams period 
“didn’t play that well,” he added. I protested 
that at that time I was playing in Negro bands 
and that they played better then than they do 
now. Then the music director said my arrange- 
ments were “‘too polite.” He wanted something 
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more erotic to make it more authentic, he de- 
clared. So I, a Negro, who have worked for al- 
most thirty years successfully in both the com- 
mercial and symphonic fields, am not authen- 
tic? I found it hard to believe, and wondered 
whence stemmed his superior knowledge. I was 
officially called the “Supervisor of Music” on 
that film. After my resignation, the head of the 
music department accused me of being insubor- 
dinate. I am sure that this was the first time 
in history that a supervisor was ever insubordi- 
nate. 

A similar thing happeaed when another all- 
colored film came along and I was asked to do 
the musical score. I had visions of a magnifi- 
cent score that would rank along with those 
written for many European films, for the pic- 
ture’s subject-matter warranted it. Instead, they 
forbade my using Negro Spirituals and placed so 
many other useless restrictions on me that I 
quietly withdrew. The white man who suc- 
ceeded me on the picture inserted two Spirituals 
in it and received no condemnation therefore, 
and he also had some of Beethoven’s music in 
the place where a symphonic work by a Negro 
composer should have been. He was all set to 
put the Brahms Fifth Symphony in another 
spot, but the people around finally convinced 
him that that was going a little too far. Instead 
of having a unified score, he had one made up 
of bits from many different composers. 

It goes without saying that we have a prob- 
lem with some of the Negroes who occasionally 
work in films too, those-compromisers who fol- 
low right along in the idea that the white man 
is always right. Either they are ashamed of 
their own culture, or they think that by ignor- 
ing it they can get farther. -It certainly isn’t 
necessary to cheapen one’s self in order to be 
proud of one’s own heritage or true to his peo- 
ple and to the ideals he should have in ‘this 
time of stress. These colored people are so job- 
hungry that they are willing to follow Holly- 
wood’s dictates. All Negroes are not so tempted, 
and now that they have discovered that they 
cannot lead all of us by the nose, they have 
created another dangerous situation, the white 
“authority” on the Negro. Today the situation 
is such that among authorities on the Negro 
there’s usually not a Negro in a carload. They 
do not, unfortunately, balance this by asking 
some of us to be authorities on things not con- 
nected with the Negro. They, simply ignore us. 

Not long ago a Hollywood periodical which 
goes largely to the studios presented an article 
on Negro music by a white man who has col- 
lected Negro tunes from the folk and incor- 


porated them into his own compositions. At the 
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end of this article, the editor added a note to 
the effect that I endorsed this man and George 
Gershvin as being the two outstanding expo- 
nents of Negro folk music. Immediately I wrote 
to the editor and requested that he print a 
simple retraction. I explained that I had never 
made such a statement, did not consider it 
true, and while I had no wish to hurt the com- 
poser in question, I still did not care to have 
such an endorsement stand unchallenged. The 
magazine has never printed a retraction. A few 
weeks later I read that one of the largest of 
the film studios was negotiating with this “au- 
thority on Negro music” to act as consultant on 
several pictures, and I happen to know that 
he considers a typical Negro one who is crude 
and untutored. He is at the present time actu- 
ally employed at a studio which is currently 
making a picture featuring Negroes. The scen- 
arist on the same picture is a Southern white 
man. 

On another occasion, a white composer who 
had been engaged to write the music for a Ne- 
gro sequence in a film called to ask me what 
was a Negro “eppy,” what film was it in, and 
who did it. He didn’t mean “epic,” he said, he 
meant “eppy” and he thought that as I was 
familiar with all aspects of Negro life I would 
surely know. I didn’t. Several hours later he 
called back and said that what he really wanted 
was a Calypso singer. He intended, to listen to 
the Calypso singer sing, then he would write 
the music and get paid for it while the Calypso 
singer would go his merry way, wondering how 
- to pay his rent with a song. 

Fortunately, Hollywood is not one hundred 
percent full of faults. There are things to be 
said on the credit side of the ledger too. For 
many months now, Calvin Jackson, an excel- 
lent colored musician, has been employed at 
M.G.M. Studios as assistant to George Stoll. 
He arranges, composes, and attends to many 
technical matters for and with Mr. Stoll. At the 
same studio, Ralph Vaughn, the colored archi- 
tect, is one of about thirty senior set designers. 
So far, the pictures he has worked on have not 
been Negroid. He designed the tallest building 
on the M.G.M. lot, the 98 foot high tower that 
was seen in the film, “Kismet.” He also de- 
signed the city of Metz as it appeared in “The 
Seventh Cross” and the longest scenic back- 
ing ever made at M.G.M. The latter was the 


Calshipyard which was used in “Meet the 
People” and which was portrayed in Life Mag- 
azine’s display about that film. Both of these 
young men, I am glad to say, have the personal 
attributes which make them credits to them- 
selves, to their professions, and to their race. 
Their successes should make a favorable impres- 
sion, for the future, on the film executives. 


As far as actual films are concerned, we maiy 
point with pride to the part played by Kenneth 
Spencer in “Bataan” (M.G.M.’s film), that 
played by Rex Ingram in “Sahara” (a Colum- 
bia picture), and that in the Warner Brothers’ 
film, “In This Our Life.” Significantly enough, 
the last-named film was adapted from a novel 
written by a white Southern woman, Ellen 
Glasgow. Hollywood felt safe in presenting it 
for that reason, because the moral backing of 
its distinguished author would not close the 
Southern market to the film. 


So, in the end, it all returns to the most 
important aspect of this discussion—the finan- 
cial part of making films. Hollywood is making 
some concessions, but is still being cautious 
about the Negro in films, generally speaking. 
We, on the other hand, are making strong de- 
mands for a bettering of conditions, not only 
for selfish reasons, but because we know, as the 
members of every minority group know these 
days, that America’s future depends on good 
inter-racial understanding. 

Will our demands be heeded? It all depends 
on whether we — thirteen million of us — 
have the strength to boycott those films which 
are not favorable, even to stay away from all 
motion picture houses if necessary; whether 
Negro artists have the courage to starve for a 
little while longer until we can make definite 
gains; and whether Negro periodicals will back 
up their splendid editorials and feature stories 
with a refusal to carry the studio-inspired 
“news” which, of course, is not news at all. 

Can all of us do this? If we can, we have a 
chance. If we can’t, then the sacrifices made by 
a few of us are made in vain. It is no good for 
one colored person to take a stand and to have 
the film executives know all along that they 
can go to some other colored person who will fix 
everything up with the Negro race. If we have 
only a few Quislings we are licked before we 
start. If we are unified we can be strong. 
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Dean Dixon 


offices of the National Broadcasting 

Corporation and asked the Information 
Department for the names of some of the out- 
standing conductors who had led the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra in recent years. The an- 
swer came back readily that among the out- 
standing leaders had been Toscanini, Eugene 
Ormandy, Eugene Goussons, Dean Dixon, 
Leopold Stokowski, Frank Black — to name a 
few. That response given automatically to a 
telephoned inquiry emphasizes the rapid strides 
which Dean Dixon, young Negro conductor 
has made in the last five years into the fore- 
front of the symphony world. Music News 
commenting on Dixon’s current leadership of 
his new organization, the American Youth 
Orchestra, remarked: “Of the younger con- 
ductors there is hardly one with as much sin- 
cerity and honesty of purpose as 29-year-old 
Dean Dixon.” The American Youth Orchestra 
is a group of 90 young musicians, composed of 
Negroes and whites and a dozen nationality 
strains. They were brought together by Dixon 
and selected by him on their merit alone. When 
shortly before Christmas the new orchestra 
made its debut at Carnegie Hall under Mr. 
Dixon’s conductorship, New York’s teen-agers 
came out in full force. The average age of 
the orchestra was about 20 years, and, as one 
critic commented, though the performance was 
far from perfect, “it was amazing and gave 
emphatic proof of the dynamic qualities, lead- 
ership gifts, and artistic maturity of the young 
conductor.” The American Youth Orchestra 
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A FRIEND of mine recently called the 


The Podium 


Was a Dream 


—But Young Dean Dixon Found It Could Be 
A Reality to the Capable, Trained—and 
Negro—Musician 


e By LESTER B. GRANGER 


now seems to be a fixture in the symphony 
world of New York and the East. 

Behind that night at Carnegie Hall, and be- 
hind Dixon’s guest appearances with the NBC 
Symphony, the New York Philharmonic, and 
the New York Chamber Orchestras, were ten 
years of hard work and study, loyal parental 
support, generous understanding by white 
friends, but most of all, the indomitable self- 
confidence and courage on the part of Dean 
Dixon himself. His success in arriving on the 
present threshold of the orchestral hall of fame 
is in part due to Dixon’s painstaking prepara- 
tion, in part to a fortuitous circumstances and 
in part to the imagination and sympathetic in- 
terest of the President of the National Broad- 
casting Company, David Sarnoff, now a Briga- 
dier General in the United States Army. 

Dean Dixon is a New York product, born 
downtown on West 35th Street on January 10, 
1915. His mother was herself a lover of music 
and was determined that her son would grow 
up with appreciation for fine music. She pro- 
vided him with violin lessons throughout his 
high school years and at the DeWitt Clinton 
High School he organized his own orchestra. 
Upon advice of the head of his high school 
music department, he entered the Juilliard In- 
stitute of Musical Art and received his B.S. 
degree in 1936. He pursued his studies at the 
Juilliard Graduate School and at Columbia 
University’s Teachers College, earning his mas- 
ter’s degree from the latter institute in 1939. 

Meanwhile, during the depression years, as 
early as 1932, he conceived the idea of form- 


ing his own symphony society, for he had de- 
veloped an overwhelming ambition to become 
an orchestra conductor. Since no orchestra was 
available, Dean Dixon organized his own. 
Characteristically, it was neither a Harlem nor 
a Negro orchestra, but was composed of the 
young whites and Negroes with whom he had 
been in contact throughout his music studies. 
_ His mother organized “The Friends of Dean 
Dixon,” a group that backed the orchestra by 
raising money to purchase instruments, pro- 
moting concerts and increased audiences, By 
1940, the “Dean Dixon Orchestra” was ‘well 
known, not only in Upper Manhattan, but 
throughout the city as well, because of the en- 
thusiasm of his sponsors, and their success in 
securing a favorable press. 

About this time, David Sarnoff, the head of 
RCA, became interested in employment diffi- 
culties suffered by Negroes. He was a member 
of Governor Lehman’s Committee on Discrimi- 
nation in Defense and he became aware of the 
fact that great corporations generally excluded 
Negroes from all but the lower job levels and 
that his own corporation was no exception. 
While working to correct employment prac- 
tices in some of the RCA plants, Mr. Sarnoff 
decided to make a dramatic demonstration on 
the highest level of professional skill in which 
RCA had an interest. The NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra organized by Arturo Toscanini was pre- 
paring for its summer concert series. Mr. Sarn- 
off happened to read a newspaper announce- 
_ ment of a forthcoming concert by Dean Dixon’s 
. orchestra for which Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. was 
sponsor. He commissioned Samuel Chotzinoff, 
Music Director of NBC, to attend the concert 
and pass judgment on the young conductor’s 
capabilities. Mr. Chotzinoff reported that 
Dixon was a “capable conductor.” A few days 
later, young Dixon was in the office of the 
head of the Radio Corporation of America, 
and to his unbelieving surprise was receiving an 
invitation to fill a post which is the dream of 
every ambitious conductor in America. 

Mr. Sarnoff had conscientiously probed into 
every possible area of difficulty. The orchestra 
itself had voted unanimously that its member- 
ship would be proud to follow the leadership of 
a capable conductor, no matter what his race. 
NBC officials responded similarly and, what 
was most impressive to Mr. Sarnoff, the heads 
of the southern stations affiliated with the NBC 
network cordially welcomed the suggested pro- 
gram, which would be a novelty for southern 
listeners. In every way the broadcast fulfilled 
the hopes of its sponsors and as the New York 
Times report declared: “The men gave [Dean 


Dixon] everything he asked for. He knew ex- 
actly what he wanted and from the very be- 
ginning was master of the situation.” 

Following his two successful NBC concerts in 
the summer of 1941, Dixon was invited to con- 
duct the New York Philharmonic Orchestra at 
the Lewisohn Stadium. Thus within three 
months he had won the honor of being the first 
Negro and the youngest conductor ever to lead 
two world famous music organizations in so 
short a period. He was then 26 years old. His 
audiences, the critics, and the general public 
were enthusiastic in their receptions, and the 
following winter he conducted the NBC orches- 
tra in its regular concert series. In the Spring 
of 1942 he led the New York Chamber Orches- 
tra at Town Hall, and that summer he again 
conducted the New York Philharmonic at the 
Lewisohn Stadium. 

During all of this time he was continuing 
his studies, working towards his Ph.D. in music 
at Columbia University. 

A handsome, affable, and boyish chap, Dean 
Dixon has taken in stride his really remark- 
able and exceptionally fortunate surge to the 
front. He takes his successive steps for granted 
and without giving the appearance of realizing 
that there was an unusual amount of chance 
connected with them. Perhaps this is fortunate, 
for it is his ability to concentrate on the situa- 
tion in hand, without becoming dismayed over 
the difficulties that possibly lie ahead, that has 
been responsible for his mastery of each situa- 
tion as it has come to him. 

' For instance, in organizing the American 
Youth Orchestra, he responded to the request 
of an engineering student from City Collge who 
was spokesman for a group of youths who 
wished to organize an orchestra under effi- 
cient leadership. Seventeen people tried out on 
the first night at the Chatham Square Music 
School and fifteen people were chosen from that 
number. Dixon sat at his grand piano with the 
top up, so that he did not see the musician 
who was receiving the audition but only heard 
the music. The candidate was accepted or re- 
jected on the basis of his merit and nothing 
more. The Chatham Square School facilities be- 
came unbearable, what with a narrow alley- 
way from which came noises of fighting, bottle 
throwing, and juvenile gangs. They moved to 
the Greenwich House Music School, still with- 
out money to pay for rehearsal space. Painters 
moved into the building and chased the orches- 
tra out, and they migrated to the foyer of a 
lower Fifth Avenue medical clinic. The orches- 
tra rehearsed there amid an array of health 
(Continued on Page 115) 
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Postwar Jobs for 


e@ By WILLIAM GREEN, President, AFL 


S the battles on the German front and 
A the fighting in the Pacific area are 

reaching the height of intensity, so the 
full force of the purpose behind every attack 
and every landing is reaching deeper in the 
hearts of all Americans. The American soldiers 
at the fronts did not retreat before the massed 
attack of the mechanized Nazi divisons.. Ameri- 
cans everywhere will not retreat from their ob- 
jective of liberation of those oppressed and en- 
slaved by the dictates of the fascist terror. This 
goal of freedom which is the foremost issue in 
mankind’s most decisive struggle of modern 
times cannot be set apart from our own major 
peacetime goal — freedom of opportunity for 
everyone willing and able to work here at 
home. 


Freedom of opportunity in employment 
without discrimination because of color, race 
or creed is a goal which cannot be reached by 
any one magic formula. There is much work 
to be done by all of us, including labor, man- 
agement and the government, to speed its at- 
tainment. In this task, demobilization when the 
war ends is bound to raise many challenging 
problems. This is especially true in the fulfill- 
ment of the objective of assuring full employ- 
ment opportunities to Negro workers. In many 
sections of our community prejudice, intoler- 
ance and outright discrimination still prevail. 
The coming new shifts of employment are 
bound to result in new strains and stresses of 
large-scale readjustment. 


Positive measures must be taken without de- 
lay to relieve these inevitable strains. First 
comes the educational work that must be done. 
It is the most important because education 
strikes at the roots of prejudice. Every Ameri- 
can should know the facts, the dramatic and 
unassailable facts, of the Negro’s contribution 
to the winning of this war—in the battle and 
here at home. How many know that Negroes, 
who comprise 9.8 percent of our population, 
have given the nation over 16 percent of Army 
volunteers in the very first two years of defense 
mobilization? How widely known are the fac- 
tual reports of valor and heroism beyond the 
call of duty shown by Negro, servicemen in all 
branches of the service? How much has been 
told of the Negro workers’ record in war jobs 
in exacting and highly skilled tasks in which 
their performance to further the war effort has 
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been a match for anyone? These facts now 
buried and obscure should be widely dissemi- 
nated —- not as unique exceptions which they 
are not, but as a record of natural, matter-of- 
course accomplishment which they are. 


Second, we should provide the widest oppor- 
tunity for vocational training to equip the de- 
mobilized Negro soldiers and war workers for 
remunerative employment. To be most effec- 
tive, such training must be given on real jobs. 
The motivating power to accomplish this ob- 
jective, to make work training accessible to the 
Negro, must therefore come from both man- 
agement and labor in the various industries and 
in all communities. 


Third, we must assure the Negro access to 
the job. Non-discrimination in hiring and in 
job tenure is the final test of equality of em- 
ployment opportunity for the Negro worker 
and veteran. In the past, the largest single 
source of pressure behind discrimination has 
been the disparity in the standards of wages 
paid Negro workers. In many sections of the 
country, wage differentials have been racial 
differentials. A firm policy designed to elimi- 
nate such wage differentials will do much to 
stamp out job discrimination. 


No less important is the need for affirmative 
action on the part of labor, management and 
the government to safeguard the Negro work- 
er’s rightful claim to equality in hire and job 
tenure. The doors to union membership for 
mutual aid and protection to them and to all 
workers must be opened to all qualified Negro 
wage earners willing and able to work. A cor- 
responding responsibility rests upon manage- 
ment not to discriminate in the recruitment of 
workers or in the maintenance of the stand- 
ards of wages and employment conditions. Em- 
ployers must not yield to the temptation, 
which in the past competition has made strong, 
to use the Negro worker as a tool for lowering 
wages and work standards of all workers. In 
the end such policies would spell disaster, not 
only to Negro labor, but to all labor and to our 
entire economy. 


Finally, there is the responsibility of the gov- 
ernment to help effectuate a non-discrimination 
policy. The employment services of the govern- 
ment should adhere to this policy in all pro- 
cedures of referral and placement. Where dis- 
crimination does occur, a permanent Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Commission should provide 


Negro Workers 


the means for hearing and adjustment of all 
complaints. 

Only through such a three-sided but unified 
effort, with complete teamwork on the part of 
labor, management and the government and 
with the full backing of the entire community, 
can we meet the challenge of orderly readjust- 


ment from war to peace without disruption to 
our economy and to the national unity. Only 
through such a forward looking program, in 
which there is widest participation of represen- 
tative citizens in every community, can we 
achieve full freedom of equal SPR gE in 
the future peacetime years. 





@ By PHILIP MURRAY, President, ClO 


E have all been working to produce 

\ \ ; weapons to win the war. With the 

winning of the war our task is to 
have all working to produce the products of 
peace. 

An army of people not working and without 
income, plus a working force with greatly re- 
duced income, means depression. When the 
working people do not have wages to spend, 
there is tremendous loss to the butcher, the 
baker, the landlord and the farmer, who con- 
sequently have their purchasing power re- 
duced. 


Competition for jobs which are scarce brings 
new tensions. Race riots would follow; worker 
will be competing against worker for jobs; 
groups competing against groups; veteran com- 
peting against civilian; black worker compet- 
ing against white worker, in order to earn the 
wherewithal to live. 

The CIO is deeply interested in the security 
and prosperity of every section of the nation. 
We want real prosperity for the farmers. We 
are concerned with the problems of independ- 
ent businessmen and professional people. We 
are vitally interested in the welfare of returning 
veterans. We champion the cause of all racial 
and national minorities. 

Every veteran of both this and the earlier 
war must have his job opportunity in a na- 
tional program of full production and full em- 
ployment. The same is true of the large group 
of women who through necessity or choice will 
be in the labor market when the war is over. 
Women must not only have democratic em- 
ployment opportunities; they must receive 
equal pay for equal work. 

The Negro worker has given his efforts to 
production for Victory; he must be given the 
opportunity to produce for peace. His employ- 
ment opportunities must not be tampered with 
because of his color. An economy to which all 
can contribute their best efforts and from which 


all can obtain an adequate living, must be the 


_goal towards which we must strive. 


We believe the following eight-point pro- 
gram is absolutely necessary to insure a high 
volume of purchasing power to maintain full 
employment : 


1. Strong unions and high wages. 
2. Teamwork for full production and full employment. 

a. A National Production Council should be set up, 
linked with the War Production Board and other 
war agencies, which will be responsible for tak- 
ing the country through reconversion and keep- 
ing it prosperous. It should be composed of rep- 
resentatives of labor, industry, agriculture and 
government. 

b. Industry Councils should be established in the 
great basic and mass production industries, com- 
posed of representatives of labor, management 
and government. 

c. The National Council and the Industry Coun- 
cils should work out an over-all national pro- 
gram and component industry programs for 
changing over to peacetime production and 
operating at capactiy thereafter. 

3. Construction of a modern transportation system 
which should include a highly developed airway 
systern, railway and highway. 

Housing and city reconstruction. 

An expanded program of regional developments. 
Increased foreign trade. 

An expanded health and education program. 
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. An expanded adequate social security program. 


It is only by achieving full employment that 
we can hope to establish the climate that will 
enable us to continue to improve the economic, 
social and political status of the Negro. To 
this end, the CIO Commitee to Abolish Ra- 
cial Discrimination was created, with James 
B. Carey, Chairman, Willard S. Townsend, 
Secretary, and George L-P Weaver, Director. 
This committee has greatly strengthened our 
efforts to achieve human dignity and freedom. 

The CIO believes that by advocating and 
working toward the attainment of these objec- 
tives, it is working towards a better America, 
towards a better world. 
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The .Governmenfseole in aman 
For Negro Workers 


@ By MAJOR GENERAL PHILIP B. FLEMING 


the Negro has made large economic gains. 

Traditionally an agricultural laborer or 
domestic servant, total war has made it pos- 
sible for him to acquire and utilize higher skills 
both for the welfare of his country and for the 
enhancement of his own position. 


Ti this war, as during the first World War, 


Even in Government service doors are 
opening to the Negro that formerly were closed 
to him. For example, a recent tabulation 
showed 8,602 Negroes on the payroll of the 
Federal Works Agency, or 43 percent of total 
employment. While a majority of these work- 
ers scrub the floors of the Government’s build- 
ings, wash the windows, operate the elevators, 
run errands as messengers and fire the boilers, 
the amount of upgrading brought about by the 
war is significant. Of some 2,700 guards pro- 
tecting Government buildings, 900 are Negroes. 
Five guard sergeants are supervising both white 
and colored men. Two hundred Negro girls are 
working in FWA clerical and stenographic pos- 
itions and twenty Negro men and women are in 
administrative or professional positions as en- 
gineers, supervisors, and technicians. 


I have promulgated regulations prohibiting 
discrimination in employment on racial or reli- 
gious grounds on all construction carried out 
by the Federal Works Agency under the com- 
munity facilities provisions of the Lanham Act. 
Contractors are required to employ skilled Ne- 
gro labor in the proportion that the number of 
available skilled craftsmen of that race bears 
to the total number of skilled building workers 
in the community in which each project is built. 
A recent check showed that of a total wage 
bill of $40,993,806 on Lanham Act construc- 
tion projects, more than 20 percent had been 
paid to Negro workers and $1,210,417, or 4.7 
percent, to skilled Negro craftsmen. 


Data for other agencies, as reported recently 
by the Fair Employment Practice Committee, 
are comparable. For example, of 37,012 civili- 


an employees of the War Department, 8,179 - 


were Negroes; of 4,698 employed by the Office 
of Price Administration, 345 were Negroes; 
of 1,788 at the War Manpower Commission, 
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231 were Negroes. These are “departmental” 
positions as distinguished from the field service. 
An analysis of the employment records of 15 
war agencies showed that 12,849 positions were 
held by Negroes, or 17.9 percent of all posi- 
tions. Forty-five of these positions held by Ne- 
groes were classified as professional, 31 as sub- 
professional, and 2,987 as “clerical, administra- 
tive or fiscal.” 


These figures furnish some clue to the war- 
time advances made by Negroes throughout 
the whole economy. 


The Negro’s hold upon the economic gains 
of 1917-18 became increasingly tenuous dur- 
ing the 1920's, and was almost completely 
snapped in the depression of the °30’s. The 
status of the Negro in the next postwar period 
also will depend upon what happens to Ameri- 
can economy as a whole. 


If the war is to be followed by another de- 
pression, the old rule that the Negro is last hired 
and first fired will again come into operation. 
His social stature, as well as his economic gains, 
will be in jeopardy if there are not enough jobs 
to go around. It is characteristic of any people 
in times of economic stress to nominate scape- 
goats, and thus race is aligned against. race, 
creed against creed, and color against color. 
Periods of severe business depression sow seeds 
of fascism as well as hunger. 


It must be the policy of Government here- 
after to see that every man able and willing 
to work shall have employment at the highest 
level of his talent and ability. I believe that 
policy can be expressed, in part, through a 
program for the construction of needed public 
works, made ready and held in reserve for use 
at the first warning of contraction of business 
and employment. 


White and black, Jew and Gentile, Catholic 
and Protestant, native son and foreign born— 
we are all in the same economic boat. What 
injures any one of us will, in the long run, in- 
jure all of us; whatever improves the status of 


one helps in some degree to improve the status 
of all. 





John W. Blanton 


There is a striking waste of skill and ability in\ 


America as a result of the faulty judgments and 
biased attitudes of many who are responsible for 
the vocational development and employment of 
Negroes. John Blanton, but for his own persever- 
ance, might have been a victim of such circum- 
stances. 

Blanton’s earliest ambition was to develop his 
interest in mechanics. After receiving the Seagram 
Scholarship upon graduation from high school, he 
matriculated at Purdue University School of Me- 
chanical Engineering. Some of his advisors at the 
University tried to discourage him from specializ- 
ing in aviation, suggesting that he take the gen- 
eral course in mechanical engineering. But Blan- 
ton stuck to his original plan. 

Six months before completing his course, he 
was called for induction by his local draft board 
in Louisville, Kentucky. The board declared that 
Purdue University officials had declined to recom- 
mend a deferment. The ‘Louisvillle Urban League’s 
Executive Secretary conferred with the board, and 
Blanton received a deferment to complete his 
course. Subsequently, Bell Aircraft, in search of 
trained engineers, selected Blanton among others 
at Purdue. 


Engineer, Helicopter Division, Engineer- 

ing Department of Bell Aircraft Cor- 
poration, Niagara Frontier Division, Buffalo, 
IN. Y; 

He was born in Louisville, Kentucky, on 
January 25, 1922. His father, former president 
of American Mutual Savings Bank of . Louis- 
‘ville, now a private accountant and paymaster 
for the Plato Construction Company, and his 
mother, a former teacher in Central High 
School at Louisville, provide a family back- 
ground which certainly counts in young Blan- 
ton’s successful career. 

During his childhood days, Blanton attended 
the public schools of Louisville, Kentucky. He 


‘Ts is the story of John William Blanton, 


A Successtul 


Engineer 


@ By HOWARD M. NASH 


began his formal education in the Dunbar Ele- 
mentary School. At Madison Junior High 
School, and Central High School where he 
graduated valedictorian of his class, he became 
a very popular student and an active partici- 
pant in sports. 

Like many a curious small boy, he was high- 
ly interested in spending his time discovering 
how mechanical toys worked. From this inter- 
est he soon developed into a model airplane 
builder, constructing model planes of all types, 
flying them and breaking them down in order 
to analyze their weaknesses and strong points. 

Upon completing high school, young Blanton 
faced the perplexing question of choosing a pro- 
fession or career. He made a decision. 

In the fall of 1938 he entered Purdue Uni- 
versity, West Lafayette, Indiana, as a student 
in Mechanical and Aeronautical Engineering. 
In addition, his college work included studies 
in Electrical Engineering which, as he says, 
qualified him to do theoretical and develop- 
mental work. 

In April, 1943, he received his Bachelor of 
Science degree in Mechanical Engineering. 
During this same month the opportunity to 
work at his profession came. “During my last 
year in school, John says, “ I was interviewed 
for work at Bell Aircraft Corporation by the 
head of the Engineering Personnel Control 
Unit and was offered.a job. I accepted.” Hav- 
ing been previously exposed to mechanical en- 


.gineering problems and similar work, Blanton 


was quite at ease when he began work as a 
Thermodynamics and Power Plant Research 
Engineer. During the summer months of 1941 
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and 1942, when not in college, he worked for 
the Lewis Engineering Company as draftsman, 
and Struck Construction Company respectively. 
Both jobs gave him practical experience for his 
chosen field. 

Prior to his employment at Bell Aircraft, he 
possessed a great desire to do research work in 
jet propulsion. For some. time he had been in- 
terested in jet propulsion, and had tried to find 
employment in that field. When he was first 
employed at Bell, he did not know that they 
were engaged in jet propulsion design. How- 
ever, he was fortunate enough to get a job in 
the Thermodynamic Group of the Research 
Engineering Department. He says, “I met jet 
propulsion right smack in the face.’ During the 
first year with the company, he did a great deal 
of work on the design of a heat transfer ap- 
paratus, jet-engine performance, and miscel- 
laneous other secret operations. At present he is 
employed as an engineer, in the Helicopter Di- 
vision, doing research on secret operations. 

Blanton extends himself beyond the limits of 
his desk. As the first and only Negro to work 
in his department and through his easy-going 
quiet manner, he is very well received by his 
fellow employees and the officials of the com- 
pany. “At no time,” remarks John, “has there 
been any evidence of racial antagonism.” 

The friendly relationships are based on a 
common interest. Race makes no difference. 
Off the job he and his wife exchange visits with 
friends he has made while working. 

Realizing the importance of keeping abreast 
of the latest developments in the field of Aero- 
nautical Engineering, Blanton has pursued a 
sixteen-week course in the Principles of Ther- 
modynamics with Cornell Extension School. 
This course is one of the Engineering, Science 
and Management Series. In addition, he is en- 
rolled as an extension student at Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, New York City. Hoping 
to go into business for himself as Consulting 
Engineer, he is taking Business Administration. 

Throughout the larger community John 
Blanton is a very active civic and community 
person. He is a member of Rho Lambda chapter 
of Alpha Phi Alpha fraternity ; technical mem- 
ber of the Institute of the Aeronautical Sci- 
ences, an organization founded in 1932 to ad- 
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vance the scientific knowledge and prestige of 
the aeronautical profession; and a member of 
the Purdue Alumni Association. Desirous of 
helping people of his race retain the economic 
gains they have made during this war period, 
he is an active participant and member of the 
Workers’ Educational Council of the Buffalo 
Urban League. He is also a member of the 
Michigan Avenue Branch of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

John Blanton enjoys being among people. 
During his college days he was a member of the 
Cosmopolitan Club of Purdue University. The 
club was composed of all nationalities and 
races, and it met to discuss problems of a social, 
civic, economic, and religious nature. Its main 
cbjective was to bring a better understanding 
of all nationalities. “In the larger world,” re- 
marked John, “I came in contact with all types 
of people, and I think I have learned to under- 
stand them.” 


In the field of sports he was an outstanding 
figure both in and out of college. At Purdue 
he held the title of billiard champion of the 
National Intercollegiate Billiard Tournaments 
for two years and was captain of the university 
team. He has maintained a high interest in 
this game since graduation and, in addition, 
he is a great admirer of football, basketball, 
and many outdoor sports. 

Those of us who know John Blanton are well 
aware that with such a well rounded person- 
ality and the splendid training he has received, 
he will be a success in his work. His present job 
is technical and difficult, but as he says, “‘Any- 
one can do anything he wants to do; be any- 
thing he wants to be, providing he makes up 
his mind to do so and trains himself for the 
task.” 


His wife, Corrine Blanton, until the birth of 
their son, was an X-Ray Technician at Millard 
Fillmore Hospital in Buffalo. Her interest in 
her husband’s work is a constant inspiration to 
him. In speaking of their son, Blanton says, 
“He will keep up the family tradition of per- 
severance, scholarship, thrift, and industry.” 

John Blanton feels that his ability to do a 
good job is directly related to the progressive 
management policy of the Bell Aircraft Cor- 
poration. 


So You're Looking for A Job! 


@ By L. FRANCES PHILLIPS 


produces no wealth, discrimination is a 

fool’s economy. The withholding of jobs 
and business. opportunities from some people 
does not make jobs and business opportunities 
for others. Such a policy merely tends to drag 
down the whole economic level. These are 
things that should be made manifest to the 
American people.’ These words are quoted 
from a speech made by Eric A. Johnston, Presi- 
dent, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, in January 1945, before the Writers’ 
War Board. If he can say such things, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that there are thousands of 
other men and women in this country whose 
attitude towards employment is the same as 
his. Therefore, as we prepare for our search 
for a job let us have this kind of employer in 
mind, and see what we must do. 


aL NTOLERANCE is destructive, prejudice 


Preparing for the Job Search 


We shall free ourselves of all notions that 
everyone is prejudiced against us because we 
happen to be of a certain race, religion, na- 
tionality, or color, or come from one section or 
another, a ghetto or restricted district ; for if we 
start on our search with a chip on our shoul- 
ders, half the battle is lost. Our attitudes toward 
places and persons where we seck employment 
is damaging to us. We are unprepared for the 
varieties of situations we may meet, whether 
favorable or unfavorable. And we must resolve 
to carry our search for employment into every 
possible place, not just to the well-known, cus- 
tomary places. 2 

There are some items in which we must make 
careful preparation. Let’s take stock of our- 
selves. What have we to offer in the way of 
education, formal and informal, and experience, 
paid and volunteer? Evaluate it. Is our educa- 
tion that usually required for the job we are 
seeking? Is our experience the type that will 
help us to perform a job? Maybe we have had 
no job previously, but we still have something 
to offer in the way of experience, for we must 
have learned a few simple things. For example, 
there is a system to washing dishes in the home. 
There is a system to most jobs. There are rules 
for playing the game at school. ‘There are rules 
governing most jobs. There are habits that 
make us acceptable to our friends. There are 
habits that commend us to employers and fel- 
low workers. So, even if we have never had a 


job we can sum up our experience in these 
terms. Be assured that we have something to 
offer to our prospective employer, especially the 
fundamental things, such as courtesy, pleasant- 
ness, willingness to learn, to work diligently. 

Before we start out in search of employment, 
we ought to systematize our approach to the 
business of getting a job. One thing we can 
do is list all agencies and all employers we ex- 
pect to contact, decide which is the best source 
of information to visit first, and have some idea 
of what we expect to say and do in each place. 
Classmates or friends do not always know the 
best ways or the best places to seek employ- 
ment. Frequently teachers, counselors, princi- 
pals, parents, librarians know a great deal about 
job seeking. It is a good idea to ask them a 
few questions. 

From the moment we are born there are rec- 
ords vital to our future welfare. A birth certifi- 
ficate is one of these. If our birth has never 
been recorded, then before seeking a job let’s 
get some other comparable record. We should 
carry a certificate, a written record that proves 
citizenship; one that shows we have made an 
attempt to become a citizen of the country ; 
or entry papers. We need a social security ac- 
count card; and young men, in these times, 
must carry a draft card. Other useful records 
are those showing school attendance or gradua- 
tion. For those who have been employed, re- 
leases or statements of availability may be need- 
ed. Some jobs require submission of references, 
or proof of birth or citizenship. There is no job 
so unskilled or so unimportant that identifica- 
tion and personal work records are not useful, 
sometimes necessary to obtain it. 

There is a wealth of material in schools, 
libraries, employment agencies, social agencies, 
unions, which should be studied or read before 
leaving school and before seeking employment, 
so that one will know something about the jobs 
available in the community in which one ex- 
pects to make a search and so that he will have 
some information about jobs elsewhere in the 
country. This mateiral is also valuable to the 
man or woman who has been employed 
and wishes to develop another skill or 
enter a new field. It is impossible to list here 
all the information available to job seekers. 
There are, among other books, Parts I 
and II of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles prepared by the United States Govern- 
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ment, which job seekers should peer into as 
preparation. Thousands of copies have been dis- 
tributed to the Army, Navy, libraries, schools, 
colleges and employment agencies throughout 
the country. One of the things the job seeker 
will learn from perusing material is that there 
are some thirty thousand different jobs being 
performed all the time in the United States; 
that these jobs are logically grouped within cer: 
tain fields. For instance, the job of waiter in 
a hotel is one of several service jobs such as 
bus boy, kitchen man, cook, doorman, porter, 
bell hop, chambermaid, linen maid, room at- 
tendant, desk clerk. There is often a possibility 
of progressing from one of the less skilled jobs 
to another requiring more skill and experience. 
Hence some young people accepting the job of 
waiter have learned the hotel business and have 
finally become hotel managers. 

Many girls say they wish to be stenographers 
or nurses simply because they have never known 
any one in any other occupation. Some boys 
say they wish to be carpenters or doctors and 
have never thought of game warden or indus- 
trial chemist. Often too late they discover them- 
selves to be in an unsuitable job. This might 
be avoided by doing a little serious or organized 
thinking about the problem. before beginning 
the search. 


Preparing for the Interview 


There are a few things we must do before 
we start for an interview. Stand in front of a 
long mirror and review our appearance. Did we 
bathe, are we dressed suitably and groomed 
carefully? This applies no matter what kind 
of job is the object of our research. Many people 
have lost the job in the first interview because 
their appearance was inconsistent with the pur- 
pose of the visit. It may be proper to attend 
dances in clothes styled extremely, but it isn’t 
sensible to seek a job in clothes that are exag- 
gerated or label a person as having poor taste. 
If the job sought requires the use of slacks or 
overalls or aprons, then go prepared but let the 
clothes be clean for the first interview or day 
of try-out. 

Also familiarize ourselves with transportation, 
and carry enough money to pay for carfare, 
telephone and lunch. Just a note in passing : 
it still is considered bad manners to discuss per- 
sonal business in loud tones on public convey- 
ances or in waiting rooms and lobbies. In 
these times employers may be riding or waiting 
right beside the job seeker in these places. 

There are two points of view which should 
be kept constantly in mind when job seeking. 
One: the immediate, short range, ready-money 
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idea; the other: the wide field long range, 
promotional possibility idea. It is rare that an 
individual seeking his first job is ready for or 
gets exactly the job he wants for the rest of his 
life. It is rare that an individual who has am- 
bition and ability does not find that one job 
leads to another, and that later in life he ar- 
rives at the point where he is satisfied with or 
expert in his chosen field or occupation. There- 
fore, during the initial interview, whether at an 
agency, public or private, in an office, shop, or 
factory, we must be prepared to accept reason- 
able offers of employment if they are similar 
to what we think we want or as an alternative 
to wait for possible future openings. We must 
also assume that the employer or interviewer 
knows what he is doing, has more information 
at his command than the applicant for the job, 
is able and willing to impart that information 
to the job seeker. We should be prepared to 
think through a course of action right there, 
make up our minds to either “take it or leave 
it.” It is good practice sometimes to make nota- 
tions during an interview especially with regard 
to hours, wages, duties on the job and condi- 
tions of employment. It is always a good idea 
to talk frankly about what we are expected to 
contribute to the job and what we can get out 
of it. It is never a good idea to think we are so 
smart we can withhold pertinent information 
or play up doubtful abilities in order to cheat 
someone. It usually rebounds to the disadvan- 
tage of the job seeker. 

At the time of the initial interview, a job 
seeker may be asked to fill out applications and 
to go to several different places for further in- 
terview. This is where notes about his educa- 
tion, work experience and records mentioned 
previously, such as. birth certificates, working 
papers, social security and identification cards 


will prevent delay, and make him appear in- 


telligent. After several interviews, a job seeker 
should have learned which details to eliminate 
from his conversation, and how to ask questions 
about the jobs being considered. He should also 
know how to enumerate skills in relation to the 
job. 
On the Job 

It may be necessary to be prepared for a 
try-out period. It costs agencies and employers 
thousands of dollars to interview prospective 
employees. Their time and money is as valuable 
as that of the job seeker, therefore, we should 
be prepared to put on working clothes and sub- 
mit to a test for the job. 

Let us suppose that we have made thorough 
preparation, filled out an application, had our 
interview with our prospective employer, been 


accepted for the job and told to report to work 
at a given time. If we have decided to accept 
the job and told the employer or agency we are 
reporting for work, let’s be there and on time. 
One of the most disheartening things to the 
people who struggle to secure job openings 
for young people and older people in new oc- 
cupations and fields where they have not for- 
merly been accepted is this matter of failure 
to report on the job or for the interview as 
promised, or turning it down because, “it wasn’t 
what I expected,” or “‘all the people were dif- 
ferent from myself.” People who quit before 
they start endanger job opportunities for others. 

Now let us say again that it isn’t true that 
job seekers need to carry a chip around on 
their shoulders “in order to get anywhere.” Of 
course there are some prejudiced, inefficient 
bosses, foremen, supervisors, employers, but if 
we go to or work at a job always expecting to 
be stepped on or discriminated against, we are 


- quite likely to be blind to the fact that we did 


not measure up to the job. Then we may neg- 
lect to prepare properly or take steps to over- 
come our weaknesses. Remember, there are 
many intelligent employers, men and women 
of good will who, like Eric Johnston, say, “I 
have set my face against it, (intolerance).” 
These people are looking for boys and girls, 
men and women who can and will work well. 
They have already hired thousands of qualified 
learners and experienced workers. 

After one gets on the job it is important to 
learn every detail and carry out every instruc- 
tion. It is foolish to neglect to observe opera- 
tions surrounding the particular job. It might 
be that opportunity to try out some of the 
more skilled jobs or top positions may not 
come, but there is no excuse for not learning 
the business so.as to be of the utmost assist- 
ance to the employer and so as to be eligible 
for any salary increases or opportunities for ad- 
vancement or upgrading available to em- 
ployees. Some extra effort or study after shop 
and office hours may be necessary to qualify 
for promotion. The worker who criticizes every- 
thing and yet never suggests how the job can 
be done better nor offers his services to make 
the whole plant or organization develop can’t 
expect to receive commendation or advance- 
ment. 

The worker who seeks out someone of his 
own color or religion or nationality, associates 
with this person only, and neglects to develop 
business friends among those who differ from 
him is hindering his own chances of success and 
those of all the people. When we get to the 
point where we think kindly only in terms of 


the fellows who wear overalls or get carbon 
stained hands and assume that the fellows who 
wear white collars or sit most of the day are 
our enemies, we are building up intolerance 
that will hang like a millstone around the neck 
of this whole nation. 

There are laws in almost every state for the 
protection of health and the welfare of young 
people and adults on jobs. These laws, such as 
those governing the employment of minors, 
women, handicapped workers, the use of safety 
devices, the payment of compensation for in- 
juries, unemployment insurance, and _ social 
security have been developed over a long period 
of time by people who had the welfare of all 
human beings in mind. Every worker should 
learn something about them, how they affect 
him and abide by them. The worker who thinks 
he is doing something smart by helping an em- 
ployer break a labor law concerning employ- 
ment of minors is just leaving the way wide 
open for unscrupulous employers to break any 
other law to the workers’ disadvantage. 

There may come a time, and probably will, 
when the job seeker should again secure guid- 
ance from literature, parents, interviewers, 
counselors, agencies and other reliable sources 
about changing from one occupation or one 
job to another. This move to a new job or a 
new skill or field of employment should be as 
carefully planned as the program for securing 
the first job. When leaving any job the em- 
ployer must be given notice. One of the most 
frequent reasons employers give for not hiring 
individuals from certain groups is, “they never 
let us know when they are going to quit.” A 
record of jumping from one job to another is 
not a recommendation to a new employer, so 
let there be a definite purpose in mind when 
we make job changes. 

To Summarize: 
1. Make a study of the business of getting 
a job. Think in terms of all fields of em- 
ployment and various occupations. 

2. Get papers and records ready. Evaluate 

education, experience, skills and abilities. 

3. Accumulate and use information. Seek 
employment with the expectation of ob- 
taining it. 

Learn the job; perform it adequately. 

Think in terms of what the present job 

means, where it may lead. 

6. Have a reason for changing jobs and let 
it be a good one. 

7. Make friends with fellow workers and 
contribute something to their happiness. 

8: Watch habits and attitudes to insure they 
are continuously up to standard. 


ar 
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“DW strict of Columbia” 


A one-Act Play in Four Episodes 
By STANLEY RICHARDS 


CHARACTERS 
(In the order in which they speak) 

Corp. Munn 

Set. O'Hara 

A Gentleman 

Corp. Edwards 
Proprietor 

Manager 


EPISODE ONE 


THE SETTING: Union Station, Washington, 


D.C: 

The setting is a suggestion of the station. The 
tracks and platforms are presumably out in 
the auditorium of the theatre—therefore, the 
players face the audience while awaiting the 
train’s arrival. A gate stands in center stage. 
The gate is open, guarded by a uniformed 
station attendant. A small staircase connects 
the stage with the auditorium. The lighting 
is dim and those portions of the stage which 
aren’t being used during each individual epi- 
sode, should be blacked out so that they may 
be set for succeeding episodes. The over-all 
effect should be one of a busy railroad term- 
inal during a great war. 


THE TIME: The Present. 
AT THE RISE: Through the open gate, we 
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glimpse the various types waiting for the 
train’s arrival. They are the people one is 
apt to encounter at a busy terminal. There’s 
the Mother of a returning serviceman, the 
Wife of a sailor, Friends, Sweethearts, Gov- 
ernment Workers, Officials, Servicemen, 
Civilians—in short, the people. They all 
seem to be part of a huge tableaux—standing 
motionless and silently in groups and singly, 
coming alive only when the train pulls 
into the station. 

In the center of them all, and directly for- 
ward, A Gentleman, of about fifty or so, 
stands reading his evening newspaper. T'wo 
soldiers suddenly appear and take their places 
next to the Gentleman. The two soldiers are 
Corp. Munn and Sgt. O'Hara of the U. S. 
Army. Both are rather good looking Amer- 
ican types. However, of the two, O’Hara 
seems the more rugged. Both have been 











wounded in action and Munns arm is 


wrapped in a sling. O’Hara’s injury is not a 
not a visible one. 


Munn: Better make sure this is it, O’Hara. 

O’Hara (to Gentleman) : S’cuse me, major. 
The five from Roanoke come in on this track? 

GENTLEMAN: That’s right, soldier. Due on 
schedule. 

O’Hara: Thanks. 

O’Hara (turning to Munn): Okay, Munn 
—five more minutes and prohibition ends for 
us ! 

GENTLEMAN (dropping his newspaper): 
Prohibition? Why, I thought that belonged to 
history ? 

O’Hara: Sure. But this one’s self-imposed. 
Tell him how we spell that, Munn. 

Munn (with a little laugh): Don’t let 
O’Hara frighten you, sir. It’s just a pact we 
made. You see, this here friend we’re waiting 
for—on the five—well, sir—he saved both our 
lives on Munda. He picked us up in the jun- 
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gles after we been hit. ‘Took care of us ’til the 
medics arrived. He’s with the Engineers, sir. 

GENTLEMAN: Damn good outfit, I hear. But 
ihat’s getting away from your pact. Go on. 

Munn: Well, sir—when things looked 
toughest, we made this agreement. We decided 
that if we all came out of it alive—none of us 
would take a drink until the three of us could 
meet in the States and have a first drink to- 
gether. This is our first chance, sir. O’ Hara and 
me got this week-end pass from Walter Reed 
General— 

O’Hara: Yeah. You can imagine how dry 
my throat must be! 

GENTLEMAN (winking slyly): None of you 
been unfaithful? 

O’Hara: Not us, major. Most guys when 
they hit civilization, rush to gin-mills like flies 
to a garbage wagon. But with us, a pact’s a 


pact. 
Munn: And since none of us have ever 
seen Washington before — well — we kinda 


thought it appropriate — 

GENTLEMAN: What better place is there, for 
drowning loyalty in a glass of bourbon, eh? 

(A Voice comes over the station’s amplifica- 
tion system) 

A Voice: Paging Mr. Frank Wall — pag- 
ing Mr. Frank Wall — report to station mas- 
ter’s office — 

(The Gentleman listens attentively. From 
his manner, we gather that he is Mr. Wall) 

GENTLEMAN: Excuse me. 

(He goes) 

(We hear the sound of the train pulling into 
the station. The people on stage suddenly come 
alive. Their faces light up in anticipation of 
seeing their loved ones. Some come forward. 
Others crane their necks anxiously as they 
watch the imaginary train puffing its way into 
the station. None speak, except O’Hara and 
Munn) 

O’Hara: Lookit! Five. Right on the but- 
ton! 

Munn: We waited for this a long time, 
O’Hara. I gotta keep pinching myself to be- 
lieve it! 

O’Hara: It’s real all right. You can get 
down and kiss the station! 

Munn: I told him to look for us at the 
gate. He can’t miss us here. 

(The Gentleman returns) 

GENTLEMAN (eagerly) : Say! I just got word 
that my wife has taken a later train. Means I 
won’t be tied up for a while and I thought — 
well — perhaps you fellows would let me buy 
you that first drink? 

Munn: It’s nice of you to suggest it, sir — 
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but we’re so damn religious. about that first 
one. 

GENTLEMAN: Well, J could buy it for you 
— couldn’t I? There’s nothing I enjoy better 
than drinking with servicemen, specially 
heroes. 

Munn: What do you say, O’ Hara? 

O’Hara: Well — if the major gets a kick 
out of it, Munn, what the hell, let him 
splurge ! 

GENTLEMAN (patting him gently on shoul- 
der): Sure. That’s it. We’ll find a nice, cheer- 
ful spot — soon as your friend arrives. 

(The train has finally pulled into the station 
and only occasional blasts of steam from the 
locomotive can be heard. The passengers come 
pouring down the aisles of the theatre, and up 
onto the stage. A Sailor dashes to his wife. A 
Soldier to his mother, etc. They embrace, then 
go of. O’Hara and Munn wait impatiently, 
looking forward anxiously) 

O’Hara: See him? 

Munn: Not yet — 

(By now, all the others have disappeared. 
Only O’Hara and Munn and the Gentleman 
remain in the dim light) 

GENTLEMAN: Are you sure your buddy’s on 
the train? 

Munn: Wait, sir. There’s more—down at 
the end of the platform — there’s more — 

O’Hara (io Gentleman) : Now look, major 
—he wouldn’t give us a stand-up. See! Not if 
he lost a leg getting here! 

(Slowly and silently down the aisle, comes 
Corp. Edwards, of the U. S. Army. He’s a tall 
good-looking, sensitive Negro youth. He is sup- 
ported by crutches and has been decorated with 


the Purple Heart) 


Munn (shouting): Edwards! 

O’Hara: Why you old beaver, we thought 
you wasn’t coming! 

GENTLEMAN (stunned) : He — your friend? 

OVTIARAS Ssoure ss 

(Afunn and O’Hara help Edwards up to the 
stage, excitedly greeting him. The Gentleman, 
however, moves -back mechanically) 

Epwarps: Gosh, it’s good to see you both 
again. How you been? 

MUNN (indicating his leg): You — you 
never said a word — in your letters — 

Epwarps: Oh, this? Heck. She ain’t noth- 
ing. Happened after you left. But y’oughta see 
the Jap! Well, whatta you say about that 
drink? I come a long way. Roanoke’s sure a 
long way. 

O’Hara (with broad and exaggerated ges- 


tures): Corporal Edwards — meet our es- 
teemed benefactor — or, put short an’ sweet, 
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the guy who’s offered to get stuck, with the 
tab — 
(He turns to Gentleman, bowing low) 
Epwarps: (to Gentleman — pleasantly) : 
How do, sir. 


GENTLEMAN (flustered) : I just remembered 


— there’s a — a little chore I’ve got to do — 
for my wife — probably take me a couple of 
hours — so, maybe some other time, huh? 


(He goes off quickly) 

O’Hara (angrily, starting after him): Why, 
the son-of-a— 

Epwarps (stopping him): No. Don't, 
O’Hara. He ain’t the last one. We’re in Wash- 
ington now. Not in the Islands. 

Munn (taking a small sheet of paper from 
his pocket): Sure. To. hell with him! Here. 
We got a whole list of places. The fellows in 
the ward know this town like a love song. 
There’s a little bar on “F” Street — right off 
Pennsylvania Avenue. . . . 

(They start off, as: 

THE LIGHTS FADE 


EPISODE TWO 


(The stage relights on another part. Now we 
see the entrance to a small bar. The Proprie- 
tor stands arguing with O’Hara in the doorway 
—as Edwards and ‘Munn stand silently a few 
feet away. Munn clutches the list in his hand. 
The rest of the stage remains dark) 

O’Hara: Now look, mister, he’s wearin’ the 
Purple Heart and he’s got a bum leg and he 
didn’t get neither because he’s white nor black, 
but because he’s a human being and he’s in- 
terested in decency! 

Proprietor (defiantly) : 
told you once no. 

O’Hara (equally defiant) : He’s wearing the 
Purple Heart. Where’s your respect goddam- 
mit ? 

Proprietor: The Purple Heart don’t white- 
wash his face none! 

(He goes off angrily into the bar. O’Hara 
pauses a moment, then joins Edwards and 
Munn) 

O’ Hara: 
around here. 

Epwarps: This is Washington, O’Hara. 
Y’ain’t gonna get nothin’ much different. 

O’Hara (hotly): I don’t give a damn! Do 
yhear? I ain’t givin’ up! What’s the matter 
with you? Goin’ chicken on us? (Pause) 
Sorry, Edwards. Didn’t mean to blow my top. 

Epwarps. (quietly): That’s all right, 
O’Hara. Let’s go to that bar on Third Street 
like the taxi driver said—it’s for colored people 
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C’mon, I don’t like the stink 


— and I’m sure you'll be welcome there — 
and — 

Munn: We still got a couple of more on the 
list, Edwards. May as well continue — I guess 
— like O’Hara says — 

THE LIGHTS FADE 


EPISODE THREE 


(The stage relights on another part, and now 
we see the outside of a little cafe. From inside, 
comes the melee of juke box music and the 
laughter of gay crowds. The Manager, a mid- 
dle-aged, good-natured Italian, talks to Munn. 
O’Hara and Edwards quietly wait on the 
side ) 

Munn (to Manager): So, Mickey Santini, 
being a regular patron, suggested this place. 
And since you got two of your own sons in the 
service, we thought — 

ManacER: I wish I could, believe me, I 
wish I could. 

Munn: Why don’t you then? 

Manacer: Rules. I only run the place. If 
the owner he ever discover this — he drown 
me in the Potomac. 

Munn: He wouldn’t care. He’s got a heart, 
ain't he? 

Manacer: Many people with hearts — 
they don’t open ’em, boy. If I let you in — I 
have to put you in corner, maybe behind door. 
Then you no be comfortable, I no be comfor- 
table, my patrons, they no be comfortable. 
Sorry — ; 

(He turns and goes. Munn returns to the 
others) 

Munn: Well — last joint on the list. (As 
he crumples it and tosses it away) There goes 
nothing. 

O’Hara (to Edwards): Great, isn’t it? 
Great welcome to your Capital! Soak it in, 


fella, then ask yourself what you’re fighting for. 


Epwarps (sadly): P’m sorry about you and 
Munn, O’Hara. If I knew Id spoil your fun 
— gosh, sometimes I — I almost wish I were 
back on the island. 

Munn: Forget it, Edwards. 
spoiling anyone’s fun. Not you. 

O’Hara (impulsively) : Wait! I got it! We 
ain't givin’ up so easy, Edwards! We came 
through on the island, didn’t we? Well, we’re 
gonna come through here, too. We'll drink 
goddammit! And I promise you, there'll be no 
objections ! 

Epwarps: Why not call it a night, O'Hara? 
I don’t really care about a drink. Just seein’ 
you and Munn’s all I cared about. I can -go 
on and leave you two — 


You’re not 


Munn: Nothing doing, Edwards. We made 
a pact. We're going to stick to it. 

O’Hara: Sure! If you think the Marines 
finish things, boy, they never heard about the 
Army! Look — it’s almost ten. Remember 
that package store we passed down the street? 

Munn: What’ve you got in mind, O’Hara? 

O’Hara: We want that drink, don’t we? 

Munn: Yeah — 

O’Hara: Well, there’s one guy I know in 
this town who won’t object. C’mon! 

(They start off once again as: 

THE LIGHTS FADE 


EPISODE FOUR 

(The lights rise on stage center disclosing the 
huge white steps of the Lincoln Memorial. At 
the landing, leading into the Memorial, there 
might be a suggestion of several huge Greek 
Ionic columns. And, if possible, a suggestion 
or shadow of the Lincoln statue) 

(O’Hara stands in the center, his back to the 
audience, flanked on each side by Munn and 
Edwards, both several steps below him) 

O’Hara (quietly): “Four score and seven 
years ago, our fathers brought forth on this 
continent a new nation conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal... .” (Pause. He turns, reveal- 
ing a bottle of gin clutched in his hand) Not 
a bad memory for a guy who flunked history 
twice, huh? 

Epwarps (pause): Funny. Drinking here. 

O’Hara: No, Edwards, it’s good drinkin’ 
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here. It’s clean drinkin’ here. ’Cause he didn’t 
care whether a man was white or black, if they 
wanted to drink together, it was okay by him! 
No, Edwards — you’re wrong. It’s good 
drinkin’ here. 

MUNN (gazing out into the audience) : Look 
out there. You can almost see the world — 

O’Hara: Yeah. Look out there, Edwards — 
look out at the world. And drink to it, Ed- 
wards. Drink to it, ’til your belly’s full and 
your head is light and your heart lets you for- 
get! Yeah, drink to it. Drink to a strange new 
world! .. . And if you ever get out there again 
— I mean, if that limb ever heals up and they 
stick you up as a target again — ask yourself, 
is it worth it? 

Epwarps (quietly) : I like to think — may- 
be someday it will be, O’Hara. Maybe what 
we been goin’ through ain’t all for nothin’ — 
maybe all this fightin’ and shoutin’ about lib- 
erty and equality ain’t just idle talk. Anyway, 
I like to think so, O’Hara — I really like to 
think so— 

(O°’Hara passes the bottle to Edwards as: 


THE LIGHTS FADE 


THE END 


Copyright, 1945 by 
Stanley Richards. 
All Rights Reserved 
For permission to produce this play, address 
all inquiries to the author’s representative, 
Harold Matson, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Vocational Guidance Services of 
The Detroit Urban League 


e By FRANCIS A. KORNEGAY 


Detroit Urban League provides a free 
counseling service to those who seek em- 
ployment or to already employed individuals 
who wish to make occupational adjustments. 
This involves keeping the community informed 
as to changing trends in the world of work, 
helping to place workers where their services 
can be employed to best advantage, and giving 
job seekers such information as will enable them 
to work most effectively with others. Our major 
emphasis is on helping each individual whom 
we counsel to progress in gainful employment, 
to the end that maximum benefit may be de- 
rived by the worker and the employer. A service 
of this kind is unusually significant at the pres- 
ent time, when the urgency of war production 
demands that each worker be employed at his 
highest skill. 
Recognizing the Need 
In setting up any new department or ser- 
vice, at least two conditions must prevail: there 
must be an actual need for the service, and 
there must be keen awareness of that need. Of 
equal importance in developing the program is 
thorough planning on a long-time basis, and 
the attractive interpretation of the program 
to the public which is to be served. Careful 
"appraisal must be made of the problems to be 
encountered, and frank recognition taken of 
the fact that these problems are always more 
numerous and difficult than first estimates 
would suggest. We have tried to give sufficient 
flexibility to our original plans to enable us to 
make necessary changes as we go along. 
Those qualities relating to personal needs 
which were recognized in Detroit would apply 
with equal force to any other large industrial 
center, particularly if there has been great in- 
crease in in-migrants. The job seeker must real- 
ize that merely getting a job is not nearly as im- 
portant as finding just the right kind of job, and 
making the adjustments necessary to reaching 
the required goal. Acquiring the technical skill 
required in a given operation is important on 
the one hand, while learning how to work 
with others involves much more fundamental 
censiderations. ‘he mass production pattern of 
the Detroit area demands that workers be cour- 
teous, cheerful, enthusiastic, and attractive in 
personal appearance. Management realizes that 
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efficiency decreases and production is impaired 
when employees are morose and sullen, or when 
there is friction of any kind between individuals 
or groups. 

The rapidity with which industries have 
grown in the Motor City has made many kinds 
of work available, but it has also caused a lag 
in educational and social service facilities. The 
school system has too few counselors, and there 
is no central agency with the facilities neces- 
sary to carry on a city-wide guidance program. 
Organized labor has developed attractive pro- 
grams within its scope, and the churches of the 
city are aware of the significance of the need 
under discussion. There were also a number of 
organizations working largely by guesswork, 
without trained personnel and logically planned 
procedure. Careful consideration of these and 
other conditions prompted the Detroit Urban 
League to establish a departmeat of vocational 
services. 


Areas of Operation 


Vocational Guidance : 

We render service to two types of persons 
secking employment: there are those whose im- 
mediate need is for whatever job can be found, 
and others who seek a better job opportunity. 
For the first group, we try to find the type of 
working conditions which will take fullest ad- 
vantage of previous training and experience. 
Many of the other group seek to make changes 
that will mean advancement, and are often 
ready to try such adjustments as may make 
for improvement. Some have made no definite 
occupational choice, and are trying to feel their 
way. In each case we make such suggestions 
as would seem to fit the needs of the individual. 
We make frequent referrals to the United States 
Employment Service and to other established 
organizations. 

Our department is frequently consulted by 
both youth and adults who have problems’ re- 
lating to job opportunity. These generally fall 
into two groups: the first, whose immediate 
concern is finding a job, and the second, whose 
major interest is that of making such explora- 
tions and such adjustments as will guarantee 
their finding the best kind of jobs suited to their 
abilities. 

In the initial job interview we obtain a pic- 
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ture of past job experience and general edu- 
cation, special aptitudes or abilities, and then 
try to relate them to the kind of work which is 
being sought. In all cases we make every effort 
to find the kind of work which will best utilize 
the training and experience of the applicant. 
We know of course that we cannot; do this in 
all cases. Referrals are often made to the United 
States Employment Service and to other organ- 
izations in the city which may offer job oppor- 
tunity. Before the applicant leaves this inter- 
view such job hints as may apply are. given 
and the applicant is encouraged to make con- 
tinuing use of our services. 

The individual who comes in to explore the 
vocational field presents a more interesting case 
than the one just described. Frequently he is 
in an occupation which does not utilize his 
training or he feels that there is a kind of work 
which he can do to better advantage. 

We also have visits from persons who want 
to make a change but who have so little infor- 
mation about courses or about job opportuni- 
ties that they are not in position to take any 
intelligent steps. A considerable group is made 
up of those who have not yet made up their 
minds as to what vocation they wish to follow as 
their life work. Here again, we attempt to get 
as clear a picture as possible of all those factors 
which may relate to job success. 

Wherever possible we make constant effort 
to follow up on these individual cases. It is re- 
alized, however, that as the service increases 
in scope, this will become more and more difh- 
cult. 


Educational Guidance : 
In a growing city like Detroit our services 
are constantly sought by both young people and 


adults whose difficulties relate to problems of ° 


education. As we have attempted to work with 
these cases our greatest single source of coopera- 
tion has been the Detroit Board of Education 
and its psychological clinic. Without great difh- 
culty we are able to obtain educational records 
of students, test results, and the appraisals of 
teachers. Wherever tests are to be administered 
we have an agreement with the Board of Edu- 
cation through which some phase of the test- 
ing program is handled for us. It is recognized 
that these tests form a sound basis for any 
procedure which the counselor may expect to 
follow. 

Through our guidance clinic we have been 
able to give some detailed study to individual 
problems. It often happens that persons who 
may greatly need adjustment cannot be reached 
through the general guidance program. Our 
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procedure in the clinic consists generally of in- 


the Board of Education places its facilities at 
our disposition. This kind of cooperation has 
made psychotherapy available as a valuable 
part of our work in the clinic. Such a clinic as 
is described here is now held once each month 
in our “Eight Mile Urban League Center.” 


fete testing and counseling. Here again, 


Service for Veterans: 


As has been true in other League cities, we 
have found in Detroit a great need for setting 
up an informal committee for the study of 
problems relating to veterans. The main pur- 
poses of our committee are: 

(1) to understand and to discuss latest de- 

velopments and procedures for veterans ; 

(2) to find out what Negro organizations 

in the city can offer in aiding veterans 
to make needed adjustments. 

This committee keeps in reasonably close 
touch with the many veterans who are return- 
ing daily and has been able to give assistance 
in some much needed cases. 


Industrial Service : 


The industrial service which is given through 
this new department has been a great help to 
management and to workers. We have found 
in this area that personnel managers are gener- 
ally sincere. in attempting to integrate Negro 
workers into war plants. On occasions man- 
agement has asked our help in rather delicate 
situations which held latent possibilities for 
strike or possibly for riot. In several cases we 
have found that bringing about a conference 
between management and some of the em- 
ployees concerned has been of tremendous assist- 
ance. What we have been able to do in indus- 
trial relations has in great measure depended 
upon the support given to our program by or- 
ganized labor. 

Working with us is a very active group called 
“The Detroit Urban League Industrial Asso- 
ciates.” In weekly meetings this group discusses 
all kinds of situations which relate to the em- 
ployment of Negro workers. It is interested to 
develop and to improve techniques used in job 
placement, in up-grading, and in the continued 
integration of Negroes in industry. This inter- 
racial group consists of sixteen persons, includ- 
ing representatives of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, the Board of Education, organized la- 
bor, and the Personnel Association. The work 
done by the associates has been stimulating and 
has been of unusual help in motivating our pro- 
gram. 

(Continued on Page 119) 
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Using Color for 
The Sake of Color 


e@ By F. HEISSE JOHNSON 


is quite often used to enhance another 

color, yet few indeed are the instances in 
which color has been used to enhance color in 
the field of human relations. However, such 
has been the result of the life and labors of 
James Lassiter of Madison, New _ Jersey, 
who, through his outstanding ability in the field 
of painting and interior decorating, and through 
the exemplary character of his own life, has 
done much to eradicate the color barrier and to 
enhance the position of the Negro among his 
fellow citizens. 


After receiving his education from Hampton 
Institute, Mr. Lassiter came to Madison from 
Potecasi, North Carolina, in 1895. At Hampton, 
he had attained a splendid knowledge of. paint- 
ing and decorating which he hoped to put into 
practical application in his new environment. 
However, at that time, the only practical appli- 
cation of his talent allowed to this bright young 
Negro was to white-wash cellars or to paint 
greenhouses. Consequently, this youth of high 
ambitions, now disappointed at the prospect 
of the fulfillment of his dreams to keep body 
and soul together, turned to other means of 
livelihood. As many other Negroes have had to 
do in lean years, he first accepted whatever 
work he could find and then finally in 1904, 
after diligent saving, he opened a small grocery 
store in Madison — an event which was to 
launch him in the local business life and an 
event which was to inaugurate the long period 
of good will he has enjoyed with his fellow 
townsmen. In this same year, he married Annie 
Keasley, also a former student of Hampton In- 
stitute, and from this union three children were 
born—one girl and two boys. Mr. Lassiter has 
always been a man deeply interested in educa- 
tion for members of his race and this interest 
is evidenced in the training he provided for 
his own children. His daughter, Vestella Lasi- 
siter, now Mrs. Arthur Lester, is a former stu- 
dent of Howard University and a graduate of 
the Damrosch Conservatory, now the Juilliard 
School of Music, in New York City. His two 
sons, Ruebin Lassiter and James Lassiter, Jr., 
are both former students of Hampton Institute 
and the Newark School of Industrial and Fine 
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Art and are now associated with their father in 
the interior decorating business. 

This fine business had its embryonic begin- 
ning in 1907. Three years after the grocery 
business was established, Mr. Lassiter, still 
dreaming dreams and holding high his vision 
of painting finer places than greenhouses, per- 
ceived the need in Madison for a floor renovat- 
ing business. Since such a business was more in 
line with his aspirations, he immediately seized 
the opportunity and organized the Scientific 
Floor Treating Company. -For several years, 
this was largely a seasonal business. However, 
when a man does excellent work in a friendly 
manner and when he has the respect of those 
for whom he works, talent is soon recognized. 
Thus, in a few short years, the floor treating 
company became a company caring for the 
needs of the whole house and the Scientific 
Floor Treating Company became James Las- 
siter and Sons, painters and interior decorators. 
As business increased, Mr. Lassiter naturally 
found it necessay to employ more men, until 
soon over a score of skilled men, both white and 
Negro, were working to meet the demand for 
the services which Mr. Lassiter was providing 
so ably. In 1917, his business became union- 
ized—the first and only Negro shop in the area 
unionized and employing both white and Ne- 
gro labor. 

In 1920, a severe blow was inflicted upon 
Mr. Lassiter with the sudden illness and death 
of his wife, Mrs. Annie K. Lassiter, but in 1921, 
he was fortunate in meeting Rebecca Prout, a 
woman of keen religious spirit and high intel- 
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lect, whom he married in that same year. The 
present Mrs. Lassiter is as civic-minded as her 
husband and is deeply interested in religion and 
music as well. All of the Lassiters are members 
of the local Baptist church, of which the elder 
Mr. Lassiter is a deacon, the secretary and 
treasurer, and Chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees. 

In 1928, after completing their education, 
the two sons of Mr. Lassiter became associated 
in the business with him and they have also 
contributed to its success. A modern card filing 
system of a very ingenious nature which has 
made the work record of the company one of 
the best, was perfected by James Lassiter, Jr., 
the present secretary of the company, and his 
brother Ruebin has been and still is the very 
efficient treasurer of the organization and an 
expert in the field of furniture repair and finish- 
ing. ; 

Today, James Lassiter and Sons is one of the 
most thriving concerns in Madison; and prob- 
ably at this point, it would be well to describe 
in more detail this flourishing business as it now 
exists. The company, at present, employs at its 
peak, about thirty men, both white and Negro, 
and two trucks and an automobile are used 
continually in the work, most of which is car- 
ried on within a radius of thirty-five miles from 
Madison. Mr. Lassiter has always prided him- 
self upon the use of the latest methods and 
the latest equipment, and if one visits a “Las- 
siter Job” both of these points are amply dem- 
onstrated and the business has won wide recog- 
nition indeed for the excellence, durability and 
economy of its work. The work that the com- 
pany now does includes all types of decorative 
art, from painting the exterior of houses and 
suburban mansions to the finest type of interior 
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decorating. Included in the latter are such 
projects as the hanging of the most expensive 
wall paper, hand painting of murals, scenics, 
stencilings, fresco work, Tiffany work, blending, 
glazing and striping, styling and selecting colors 
for interiors, choosing furniture and fabrics and 
refinishing and renovating costly antique pieces. 
Every job gets Mr. Lassiter’s personal super- 
vision and this demands a great amount of his 
time. Customers have such confidence in his 
ability that they will leave their homes in his 
hands entirely while the work is being done, 
depending wholly upon his judgment as to the 
proper mode and manner of decoration. Some 
of these contracts have been so large that it has 
required eight men working steadily for ten 
months to complete the work. As Mr. Lassiter 
has said: “We try to make our colors speak for 
themselves” ; and certainly after one has viewed 
a home decorated by this “artist of the home” 
one feels that the colors have truly spoken and 
bear witness to the remarkable ability of this 
artistic genius who has been responsible for 
their beauty. As a tribute to this genius, let me 
quote from a few letters of appreciation re- 
ceived by Mr. Lassiter for work which he and 
his company have performed. Dr. William P. 
Burris,‘a well-known educator, writes, “. .. an 
added source of satisfaction was in noting the 
fine spirit of enthusiasm and painstaking effort 
in which your men went about their task—such 
as is to be found only when men are inspired 
by artistic ideals of achievement.” 

Dr. and Mrs. Frank A. Bien, Amberglow 
Farm, one of the finest estates in North Jersey, 
wrote the following: “It is not amiss to say 
also, that your understanding and experience is 
a large contributing factor in achieving superb 
results with colors as well as workmanship. 
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Please believe us to be sincere in our gratitude.” 

More fine words of commendation are to be 
found in the letter of William Helstrom, a Field 
Director in Europe of the American Red Cross, 
who writes, “Your professional confidence was 
well known to me before I left Chatham. How- 
ever, I was surprised and highly gratified to re- 
ceive word from my wife as to your kindness 
in every way this summer. .. . What I am try- 
ing to say is, that our house means a great deal 
to my wife and me so that we have a very 
special appreciation for someone who has done 
as you have to bring our plans to completion.” 

But such a series of quotations would not be 
complete without some expert opinion. ‘There- 
fore let us pay close attention to the words of 
Rose K. May, one of the leading decorators of 
the New York area. She wrote to Mr. Lassiter, 
concerning a job done for her: “You both 
know color and were exceedingly willing to 
help me with all our schemes and the job is a 
monument to you.” 

And still another outstanding metropolitan 
decorator expressed this same opinion in simi- 
lar words when she said, concerning this genius 
of the decorative art, that his “color sense and 
artistic ability to reproduce a color tone that 
perfectly blended with a decorative scheme was 
most unusual” and that she had rarely come 
in contact with anyone who had as fine and 
sensitive an appreciation of color value as he 
did. 

Not only is Mr. Lassiter an artist, however, 
he is also an authority on paint. He has spoken 
to salesmen and paint maufacturers on the sub- 
ject of painting at the Douglas Hotel, in New- 
ark—a place where a Negro is seldom found 
as a guest. The company, under his direction, 
has often been called upon to test and approve 
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a new paint or paint product before it is mar- 
keted by a manufacturer. Some of these man- 
ufacturers are Sears, Roebuck & Co., Du Pont, 
Devoe and Reynolds, and Palmer and Price. 
Many times Mr. Lassiter has also been request- 
ed to blend paints for other painters. On occa- 
sion, this “genius of the paint brush” has even 
been called into court to testify as an authority 
on paints in cases where dissatisfaction has 
arisen between a contractor and owner. Such 
a person must be of unquestioned ability, a 
complete master of the painting profession and 
supremely trustworthy as well. It is a signal 
honor to Mr. Lassiter that the courts should 
have this confidence in him and depend upon 
him for such judgments of wisdom and integ- 
rity. 

But there is an important contribution of 
James Lassiter and Sons to the Negro people 
not yet mentioned. Not only has the company, 
through the. guidance of Mr. James Lassiter, 
Sr., become a respected and competent firm 
serving peoples of all races with skill and in- 
tegrity, but it also has taught untrained Negroes 
of ability to become master workmen and given 
them the opportunity to achieve in other com- 
munities or in other ways the success for which 
the elder Mr. Lassiter had to labor so long and 
so diligently. One example of such a man is 
John C. Love, who after working a number of 
year for Mr. Lassiter and becoming an out- 
standing painter under his guidance, accepted 
a responsible position with the Sherwin- 
Williams Paint Company. Another example is 
James Kyse, who has served with Mr. Lassiter 
for over thirty years beginning as an appren- 
tice and becoming a master painter. Still two 
other illustrations are Edward Walker and 
Ivory W. Frazier. Mr. Walker left James Las- 


siter and Sons to become an instructor in decor- 
ating at the Bordentown Manual Training and 
Industrial School—a State institution, and Mr. 
Frazier left the company to open his own firm 
at Montclair, New Jersey. But these examples 
are only a few of the men who have found 
success through their work with Mr. Lassiter, 
and today there are more young men finding 
their way into his business as apprentices who 
will receive from him the training necessary to 
make them outstanding masters of the art 
which they are diligently pursuing. But more 
than this, such training received from such a 
teacher will make these young Negroes impor- 
tant contributors to the life of their community 
and worthy representatives of their race in a 
society in which they are a minority group. 
Another phase in the training of young Ne- 
groes which has been somewhat of a project 
with the firm of James Lassiter and Sons is 
the course in painting and interior decorating 
at Bordentown. Some time ago, a request came 
to the company to help the school reorganize its 
painting and decorating department and Mr. 
James Lassiter, Jr., was given a leave of absence 
to go to Bordentown and aid in the reorganiza- 
tion. The younger Mr. Lassiter was extremely 
successful in this undertaking and aided in secur- 
ing funds from the State of New Jersey to im- 
prove the facilities at the school. As a result, 
the course in painting and decorating has be- 
come an outstanding part of the program and 
every year a number of Negro youths are trained 
to take their place as master mechanics in the 
field of painting and decorating. Mr. Edward 
Walker, whom we have already mentioned in 
relation to the training he received from the 
elder Mr. Lassiter, became the successful in- 
structor of this course; and therefore until his 
entrance into the U. S. Army, not only was 
the course a result of the efforts of a member 
of the firm of James Lassiter and Sons but the 
actual instruction was the work of a master 
mechanic trained in that same tradition. 
Thus, in the growth of this excellent busi- 
ness, its contribution to Negro life and in its 
consideration and respect in the life of the peo- 
ple of Madison, the early aspirations of a young 
Negro painter in the year 1895, have found 
fruition. James Lassiter has now become the 
painter and decorator of which he dreamed, 
respected by both white and Negroes, and an 
outstanding citizen of his community. But this 


respect is not due to his skill alone but is due 
as well to the personality of the man. As tan- 
gible evidence of this fact, Mr. Lassiter has 
been accepted on equal terms by bankers, law- 
yers, merchants and business executives. He is 
a member of the Board of Directors of the Mad- 
ison Chamber of Commerce; Chairman of the 
Legal Redress Committee of the N.A.A.C.P. 
for Morris County and its Vice-President ; 
treasurer of the local Masonic Order, a mem- 
ber of the Laymen Group (a national organ- 
ization to promote religious life among lay- 
men) and a member of the Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education. He also holds a prominent 
place in many other civic activities. In 1908, 
he was allowed to present before the citizens 
of Madison the plan for a municipal gas plant 
and in 1917, he ran for assessor of Madison 
and lost by only 26 votes against a very pop- 
ular candidate. 

His views on religion and his counsel on per- 
sonal affairs are eagerly sought by both white 
and Negro alike. His motto has always been, 
“As a man thinks, so is he” and he has done 
all in his power to make men think rightly. 

Mr. Lassiter’s two sons have closely followed 
in their father’s footsteps. James Lassiter, Jr. 
is responsible to a great degree for the organ- 
ization of the Madison Drum and Bugle Corps 
—an all-Negro organization which has con- 
tributed much to the life of Madison. He is also 
an executive of the Morris County Welfare 
Board and as has already been mentioned, he 
gave freely of his time to organize the course 
in painting and decorating at Bordentown. 
Ruebin Lassiter is a photographer and artist of 
significance and his work has found a promi- 
nent pace in many exhibits. Both are worthy 
heirs of a noble father. 


In the Biblical book of Exodus, God says of 


a certain man: 


“And I have filled him with the spirit of God, 
in wisdom and in understanding and in knowl- 


edge and in all manner of workmanship.” 
(Ex. 31:3) 


Such a man is James Lassiter — a man who 
through color and personal living has done’ 
much for the colored race, and such a man can 
well be the ideal for young Negro America 
to follow—the star by which they chart their 
course in a darkened world. 
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Vocational Guidance -- 
A Postwar Must 


e@ By ALEXANDER B. MAPP 


large group of individuals who, by no 

fault of their own, are incapable of meet- 
ing every day problems of life. This failure to 
adjust is not due to any disease, physical handi- 
cap or impairment of their mental abilities, but 
because we as adults have failed to provide 
them with the necessary guidance, the type 
needed in making the transition from adoles- 
cence to adulthood. 

In our failure to guide youth through this 
period of transformation, we have become 
guilty of contributing to the general break- 
down of our economic structure. This was 
brought closer to us during this period of in- 
dustrial expansion than at any other time, 
and was provoked by the need for total war 
production. 

It was found that a total war effort needed 
the total utilization of resources, materials, and 
manpower. Essential war plants, faced with the 
task of absorbing thousands of raw youth and 
inexperienced women, and not being able to 
utilize valuable time in the trial and error meth- 
od, were forced to subject their applicants to 
short performance tests. These tests discovered 
certain aptitudes in the individual that proved 
to be of great value in making job selections. 

If we as a group are to profit by the experi- 
ences of this war, and I believe we should, 
then in preparing for postwar participation of 
our youth, we must encourage the establishment 
of extensive vocational guidance programs 
throughout the country. In areas where the 
public schools employ full time trained Voca- 
tional Guidance Counselors, we must help them 
to understand the problems of minority groups. 
Too often in the past these youth have been 
misguided into the less-specialized fields, ignor- 
ing their capabilities and interests. This lack of 
proper guidance has developed a large group 
‘of misfits who are proving to be a tremendous 
load in the industrial field of this nation. 

Inasmuch as vocational guidance programs 
are not being conducted on a broad enough 
scale throughout the country, it will be neces- 
sary for private social agencies to initiate such 
programs on a demonstrative basis. Social ser- 
vice agencies have seen the value in such a pro- 
gram and have been able to aid many in mak- 
ing proper adjustments. If public education 
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and government are willing to provide this 
much-needed service, then they should be en- 
couraged. Educators have long realized the 
need for differentiated education adapted to 
the needs of the individual, but have not re- 
ceived the much-needed support for conducting 
such a program. 

Heretofore the problem of minority adjust- 
ment was due in part to prejudice encountered 
in industry, a deficiency in educational prepa- 
ration, a lack of apprenticeship opportunities 
and a scarcity of available occupational infor- 
mation. Within the past two or three years cer- 
tain concepts regarding the abilities of minority 
group workers have been acknowledged. This 
breakdown in old concepts has been due large- 
ly to the efforts of progressive unions, intelligent 
personnel administrators, and sound vocational 
guidance and educational programs on the part 
of Urban Leagues. 

If this democratic way of life is to be pre- 
served, we must include in our postwar plan- 
ning, adequate vocational guidance which will 
include the following: 
1—Personal inventory—complete and scientific record 

of the individual: 

a—Social history 
b—School achievement 
c—Test results 
d—Personality 
2_Sound and Scientific Counseling: 
a—-Assist individual to interpret data 
b—lIdentify major and minor problems 
c—Aid in planning solutions to problems 
d—Assist in direction of. action 
3—Avyailable information: 
a—Occupations 
b—Vocational trends 
c—Educational requirements 
d—Training facilities 
e—Expected compensation 
4—Placement: 
a—Labor market 
b—Technique of job application 
c—Personnel practices 
5—Follow-up: 
a—Encouragement of individual achievement 
b--Evaluation of program 
c—Improvement of program 

A nation rich in natural resources, material 
wealth, educational facilities and _ potential 
manpower cannot overlook its responsibility to 
its youthful citizens. It is necessary to prepare 
youth for employment. Vocational Guidance is 
the weapon to use. Therefore, vocational guid- 
ance must be included as an important part of 
our plans for the postwar world, for it is one 
of the essential elements for the development of 
better citizens, better living, and better govern- 
ment, 
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Team Work Wins at Pollak’s 


e By JULIUS A. THOMAS 


HINK you can find two more fellows 
like Johnson and Blaine? I can certainly 
use them.” 

“Tl see, John, but I’m afraid you'll have to 
wait a couple of days. Those fellows were re- 
cently discharged from the Army. Both of 
them received good training in mechanics.” 


“Yes, I know. I hope a few more will apply 
for work.” 


This conversation took place one day re- 
cently while I waited for Louis Hann to clear 
his desk in the Personnel Office of Pollak Man- 
ufacturing Company in Arlington, New Jersey. 
John Juliano, general foreman, had just 
handed Lou, as he is familiarly called by his 
fellow workers, a requisition for several work- 
men. Lou is Assistant Director of Industrial 
Relations in charge of employment and labor 
relations. Among his responsibilities are the se- 
lection and assignment of all workers employed 
by the company and the satisfactory adjust- 
ment of all labor relations problems. 

The Pollak Manufacturing Company is one 
of the oldest industries in the bustling North 
Jersey industrial area. When the war came, 
the company employed 1,100 workers in its 
main plant in Arlington. As its production ex- 
panded to meet increasing orders for vital 
materials and instruments for the Navy, the 
company opened six additional plants. The la- 
bor force grew steadily until it reached its 
present peak of approximately 5,000 workers, 
900 of whom are Negroes. Other nationality 
groups are also well represented in the labor 
force. 

With the exception of two striking and un- 
usual circumstances, the story of Pollak’s 
growth differs little from that of hundreds of 
industrial plants throughout the country. The 
first of these circumstances is the fact that the 
Pollak Manufacturing Company has done an 
extraordinary job of integrating workers of 
many different races while maintaining a re- 
markably high level of production and worker 
morale. The second is the fact that Lou Hann, 
the Assistant Director of Industrial Relations, 
is a Negro. 

intriguing demonstration of real industrial de- 
- mocracy in action. 

Lou and I were waiting for a call to come 
to the office of Leo L. Pollak, President and 
founder of the Pollak Company, when I began 


Together, they constitute a most — 


to question him: about the plant and his job. 
Later, we were scheduled to make a tour of two 
plants with Charles A. Wood, the Director of 
Industrial Relations. The Pollak Company, he 
told me, had not employed Negroes to any 
great extent before the war. The company 
had no specific policy in this respect, but there 
were few Negroes living in Arlington or the 
immediate area. When the manpower problem 
became acute in 1942, the company opened 
auxiliary plants nearer the available labor sup- 
ply. Unemployed Negro workers in Newark and 
surrounding areas were looked upon as the most 
likely source of manpower. By April, 1942, the 
company had employed 125 Negro workers, 
most of whom were unskilled. A few more were 
added each month, but they were assigned to 
a limited range of jobs. In April, 1943, Mr. 
Wood became Director of Industrial Relations, 
and he immediately adopted the principle that 
all workers should be employed and assigned on 
the basis of skill, education, and experience. As 
a result of this decision, Negro workers have 
been completely integrated throughout the 
plant. 

At that point, we were interrupted by Mr. 
Wood who joined us for a few minutes. When 
the brief getting acquainted formalities ended, 
I raised other questions. What about produc- 
tion? What skilled and unskilled jobs were 
Negro workers performing in the plant? Are 
they interested and active in the union? 

In several departments, production had al- 
most doubled since Negro workers were as- 
signed to them, I learned. For example, the 
wet drilling department increased daily produc- 
tion from 680 pieces to 1,000 pieces per worker 
in a ten-hour day. This is a semi-skilled opera- 
tion requiring a great deal of dexterity and 55 
percent of the operators are Negroes, most of 
whom are women. Production in the King- 
bury, or. semi-automatic drill press depart- 
ment, jumped from 2,500 pieces a day to 4,000 
pieces for the same number of hours. Negro 
men and women comprise 50 percent of the 
personnel in this department. 

Among Pollak’s highly skilled technical 
workers, there are approximately 100 Negroes. 
Over 600 Negroes are doing semi-skilled oper- 
ations. One young woman, a graduate of 
Howard University, has been employed for the 
past year and a half as a tool designer in the 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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William Costello 


art expression in oil—and by a Negro! 

He is William Costello, Technical As- 
sistant in Entomology and Laboratory Research 
at Ohio State University. 


A NOTHER first! Another only! Unique 


Just a few years ago, in 1938, to be exact, 
he was employed by the WPA in a disposal 
plant. Then following an exhibition of his work 
at the Monroe Avenue Social Center, a depart- 
ment of the Columbus Urban League, the op- 
portunity came to turn a hobby into a lucra- 
tive profession. 


Saint Matthew records, “For unto everyone 
that hath shall be given and he shall have abun- 
dance; but from him that hath not shall be 
taken away even that which he hath.” We are 
reminded of this parable of the talénts when 
we know how William Costello has proved the 
exception of that vast group of individuals of 
talent who remain undiscovered because of lack 
of opportunity. 


Imagine yourself with me on the campus of 
Ohio State University, on the second floor of 
the Building of Entomology and Zoology. Here, 
we see charts ad infinitum of insects, worms, 
and anatomical forms with captions such as: 
Order Hemiptera family; Coreidae; Order 
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Pioneer Artist ~~ 


e@ By ROBERTA BASNETT 


Orthoptera; Cephalization of the Hemiptera 
System in Diptera; Mammalian Heart. But 
the wonder of it all is in the medium of ex- 
pression—oil paint. 

Every color of the rainbow, with its blend 
of every hue and shade, is here — transposed 
from the real insect, bird, or animal to a chart. 
And why? 


But let’s have a talk with the artist. Our eyes 
are drawn from his work to this slight man 
of 59, with the penetrating eyes and easy con- 
versational tone as he speaks— 


“Yes, collecting and painting insects has been 
a hobby with me since 1922; however since 
1941, it’s been more than a hobby. 


‘How do I reproduce such fine detail? Oh, 
just place the specimens under the microscope 
and reproduce them in x8 or x16. As you can 
see, the natural colors sometimes rival the rain- 
bow.” 


Beside Mr. Costello’s work table is a smaller 
desk with some drawings. Above it there is 
some fine art work. He notes our eyes have 
turned in that direction, and says: 


“Oh, that’s the work of a student of mine, 
a young lady here in the University who was a 


he 
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student in Commercial Art—but her interest 
now has changed to Entomological Art. 


“You see, I am a pioneer of a sort. Though 
there are four other.universities teaching high- 
er Entomology, Ohio State is the only one 
operating a department of this kind. The de- 
partment personnel are: Dr. Lawrence Snyder, 
head, with Dr. Alva Peterson and Dr. Dwight 
E. DeLong, associates. 


Again our eyes turn to the charts to drink 
in the beauty of color, the perfect symmetry 
of form showing the infinite variations of na- 
ture. Now a more concrete thinking member of 
our party says: 

“But what of the economic value of your 
work ?” 

“Pm glad you asked that,’ answers our art- 
ist. “It has the same value that the Army, the 
Navy and the Air Force have in training our 
men and women to recognize an airplane the 
minute they see it, to determine whether it be 
friend or foe. So, the student is trained to. rec- 
ognize the economic value of the insect as bene- 
ficial or harmful to man by the help of our 
charts. If you could come out to the house 
this evening, I would like to tell you more 
about this.” 


‘William Costello’s background reads like a 
fairy tale. He was born in Columbus, Ohio, 
June 1, 1886. When he was very young he 
moved with his mother to Ypsilanti, Michigan, 
where his formal education was completed with 
the seventh grade. s 


Earning money for him began in his 8th 
year—50 cents a day for weeding in a garden. 
At sixteen, he started in the bright lights, saw- 
dust, and tents of circus life. At first, he waited 
on tables and at the same time learned The 
Black Art and became Yogi Zantello, Master 
Magician. He traveled all over the country with 
nine people in his company. Then Fate stepped 
in. 

“Fire came and my house and its contents 
were destroyed. Then came WPA and _sub- 
sequent opportunity to turn my hobby into a 
responsible job.” 

The fire brought on a series of reverse cir- 
cumstances. His mother was seriously burned, 
and medical bills piled high; trucks and equip- 
ment had to be sold to pay hospital bills. 


Fortune changed again for him six years ago 
when he married Fayelle Herskell. They now 
have two sons—Donald, age 5, and Roland, 
age 3. 

But we have a call to make — remember? 
The Costello home is unpretentious, but in- 
side a warm, friendly fire glows in an open 
fireplace. Mrs. Costello welcomes us gracious- 
ly and makes us comfortable. After exchang- 
ing greetings our eyes rest on the portraits hang- 
ing on the walls. We see a portrait of George 
Washington Carver (an identical one present- 
ed by Costello hangs in the Columbus Urban 
League) ; a reproduction of The Last Supper ; 
a huge landscape that was a wedding present to” 
Mrs. Costello; and an Amercian Indian who 
rode the expanse of these United States on 
horseback and up the White House steps. 

“IT was very badly in need of a microscope,” 
says our artist, “so I made one. It is made from 
a pair of used binoculars from a pawn shop. 
The lens and prisms are so placed that it works 
on the principle of a binocular microscope. 
Look at this specimen — you see it’s just as 
powerful and serves equally as well as the 
Bausch and Lomb miscroscope I use at the 
University.” 


We look through the eyepiece and wonder— 
Is there anything this man doesn’t do—and 
well? 

“And here,” he adds, “is the projector I 
fashioned from salvaged milk cans and a pair 
of reading glasses.” 

Every minute spent with William Costello 
verifies one’s first impression that he is a man 
of vision. What he does is worked out logically. 
He selects his objectives, then works in orderly 
fashion until these objectives are attained. 

These two young sons of his form an inter- 
esting part of this harmonious family. Roland, 
the younger, wanted us to listen while he re- 
cited the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag and 
Donald delighted us with selections from Long- 
fellow’s Hiawatha. 

As we leave this very pleasant home, we 
think again about the entire story of William 
Costello—magician, musician, inventor, ento- 
mologist, artist. All this and more with such lit- 
tle opportunity. Our imaginations run rampant 
to think what would have happened had his 
chances been greater. 
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In-Migration and the Negro Worker 


e By REGINALD A. JOHNSON 


NE of the tragedies that is to the con- 
@) tinued discredit to the American way 

of dealing with its racial problems in- 
volves the circumstances under which the Ne- 
gro has received marked progressive occupa- 
tional changes. It is regrettable that im- 
portant occupational changes have in too many 
instances been dependent upon conflict. Close 
study reveals these conflicts to be generally ei- 
ther war or local race disturbances. The Civil 
-War changed the occupational status of the 
Negro from a slave to a free economy. World 
War I changed his job relationship from a non- 
industrial and rural to an urban industrial 
status. During this period, Negro labor was in- 
troduced for the first time into industrial em- 
ployment in large numbers. World War II 
moved him into semi-skilled, skilled, adminis- 
trative and technical employment for the first 
time in large numbers. It took several Harlem 
race riots to open the way for jobs in the de- 
partment, shoe, food and dime stores; a vigor- 
ous boycott movement to do the same in Chi- 
cago; and a strike to operate street cars in 
Philadelphia. 

If, for instance, during the interim between 
World War I and II, there had been realistic 
guidance into trade and technical training and 
if there had been realistic and progressive ac- 
ceptance of trained Negro labor into industry, 
a large reservoir of experienced men and wo- 
ment would have been ready and at work when 
defense production was started. They would 
have had a seniority status comparable to others 
in industry and consequently would not have 
had to be party to conflict, either international 
or local, in order to get acceptance. Further 
postwar layoff would not loom as a possible 
period of racial conflict. The continued policy 
that the Negro worker be considered last, and 
even then with reluctance, has frequently forced 
him into conflict areas as his principal source 
for major occupational gains. 

It is essential that lessons learned from our 
past population and job adjustments be applied 
to our anticipated postwar problems. Unless 
this is done, we cannot materially reduce the 
possibilities of conflict which are latent in many 
of our over-crowded war centers. 

During the present war approximately 4,- 
000,000 persons have moved out of 30 states 
and into 18 states and the District of Columbia. 
Those states that had a net in-migration in ex- 
cess of 100,000 are Washington, Orgeon, Cali- 
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fornia, Michigan, Ohio, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Virginia and Florida. A net 
in-migration of less than 100,000 went into the 
states of Nevada, Utah, Arizona, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, and Massachusetts. All other states had an 
out-migration. The general movement was 
away from the interior states except the indus- 
trialized Great Lakes region and toward the 
east and west seaboards. California received 
close to one and one half million of the more 
than two million west coast migrants. This 
migratory movement included approximately 
750,000 Negroes. More than 250,000 of this 
number went to the west coast. However, the im- 
pact of migration cannot be measured by the 
number of migrants but by the extent to which 
an area can absorb them in employment, in 
housing, and in health and recreational facilities. 


“Unless the States with normal wartime ac- 
cretions can provide peacetime economic oppor- 
tunities comparable in magnitude to those cre- 
ated by the war demand, they will find them- 
selves after the war with a greatly overexpanded 
population. Although to some extent such 
States can count on a reversal of the wartime 
pattern of interstate migration, it would be 
dangerous to rely too strongly on such expecta- 
tions. It should not be forgotten that while 
wartime migrations occurred in response to 
strong positive incentives, such as the definite 
assurance of jobs or higher wages, a reverse 
movement after the war might have to depend 
chiefly on the negative stimulus of unemploy- 
ment. The history of ‘depressed areas’ in many 
countries demonstrates that unemployment is 
often an insufficient spur to migration, unless 
coupled with fairly definite prospects of em- 
ployment elsewhere. At best, such a reverse 
migration would be a painful process and it 
would, probably require either an increased 
measure of Federal intervention or a much 
higher degree of coordination between States in 
the formulation of mutually acceptable policies 
than has hitherto been achieved in times of 
peace.” * 

The postwar occupational readjustment of 
the Negro is closely associated with the effect 
these population movements will have on areas 
of in-migrant concentration. The Department 
of Labor has worked out the impact of hypo- 
thetical postwar military and industrial de- 


1 Monthly Labor Review (September, 1944) “State 
Variations in War Migration and Post-War Demobiliza- 
tion,’ pp. 7-8. 
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mobilization based on each State’s prewar 
(1940) employment. The highest percentage of 
demobilization is likely to be found in those 
States that had the greatest extent of in-migra- 
tion. These, in most instances, are the same 
States to which the largest number of Negroes 
have migrated. Those that -will have a 40 per- 
cent and over demobilization are as follows: 
Washington, Oregon, California, Nevada, 
Michigan, Illinois, Ohio and Connecticut. Be- 
tween 30 to 39 percent, they are Arizona, 
Wisconsin, Alabama, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, West Virginia, Del- 
aware, and Maryland. These are the States that 
are expected to bear the brunt of demobiliza- 
tion as it is related to such in-migrant pop- 
ulation each has had. We must keep in mind 
that “the relative severity of the impact of de- 
mobilization cannot be measured by the abso- 
lute number of persons to be demobilized . . ., 
since a large or populous State can probably 
absorb a larger number of demobilized persons 
with less strain than can a smaller, more thinly 
populated State; Chief consideration should 
therefore be given to the number of demobil- 
ized persons in relation to a State’s pre-war cap- 
-acity to provide employment. . .” ” 

Conversion will present a series of occupa- 
tional and employment problems that don’t at 
fist meet the eye. In the first place, more than 
2,000,000 persons are employed in government- 
owned, privately operated war plants. Cali- 
fornia has 300,000 working in such type of 
plants and Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, New 
York, Ohio, and Texas have over 100,000 each. 
Kansas and Oklahoma have more working in 
these plants than in their pre-war industry and 
Nevada has four times as many. The number 
is half as large or more in nine other States.° 
Temporary unemployment from these plants at 
the close of the war is seriously imminent. It is 
also possible that many of them will be disman- 
tled, unless absorbed by private industry. Large 
numbers of plants will convert back to their 
peacetime products, some immediately at the 
close of the war and others after a one to six 
month period for retooling. Few, however, will 
be able to use their full wartime personnel. 

On the other hand there are two peacetime 
industries that deserve serious consideration 
during the conversion period. Shipbuilding is 
scattered along the two seaboards, the Gulf of 
Mexico, and the Great Lakes. It has been 
heavily responsible for a large share of the mi- 
erations. This field does not anticipate a post- 
war boom, consequently it may expect the 


2 Tbid, p. 11. 83 Ibid, pp. 12-13. 


heaviest lay-off of any wartime industry that 
existed as a peacetime necessity. The other in- 
dustry is aircraft manufacture. It is true, post- 
war expectations are high, but not to the tune 
of the 12,000 planes now being produced 
monthly. ‘This means that west coast aircraft 
installations, where the bulk of this industry 
permanently exists, must shrink to a mere 
shadow of its present self, even though its post- 
war possibilities may exceed its peacetime ac- 
tivity. One other consideration must be reck- 
oned with. More labor was available for use in 
occupations that had heretofore required long 
training and experiece, due to the application 
of single skilled assembly-line production meth- 
ods. Craft unions made a distinct concession to 
the war effort when they agreed to relax to 
some extent their apprenticeship and journey- 
man agreements with management. If craft 
production returns, Negroes and women will lose 
far more heavily as a result of conversion in those 
plants and industries where this may happen. 

Migrant Negro labor is most heavily con- 
centrated in those fields of production that may 
involve the most serious cut-backs such as air- 
craft, shipbuilding, chemicals, (explosives) and 
ordnance. ‘This means further, that he is largely 
employed in government owned but privately 
operated plants. With the exception of those 
in heavy industry, such as iron and steel pro- 
duction and the automobile industry, Negro 
labor faces the possibility of acute unemploy- 
ment in other fields because of low relative 
seniority status and the duration status of cer- 
tain plants. 

During the postwar period new industries 
will come into existence ard many of the 
old will cxpand. The west coast must in- 
dustrialize far beyond its peacetime  ac- 
tivity in order to offset the possibility of becom- 
ing the nation’s number one area of unemploy- 
ment. The west coast in particular, and the 
nation in general, can prevent headaches at 
the close of the war and many conflicts in the 
future if Negro labor is kept an integral part 
of the nation’s employed personnel. This means 
retaining liberalized employment patterns 
caused by the war and extending new areas of 
occupational opportunity to Negro labor. It is 
necessary that all labor unions constantly rep- 
resent all workers rather than limit their sphere 
of protection.. Retraining must be open to all 
without restriction. Management and labor 
must keep’ constantly in mind that they have 
a positive responsibility to lower all barriers 
that keep Negro labor from being an active 
integral part of the employed personnel of the 
nation. 
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Radio and Race 


Relations at Magnavox 
e By JULIUS A. THOMAS 


ORT Wayne, Indiana, is the home of the 

Magnavox Company, pioneer builders of 

fine radio sets, loudspeakers, and phono- 
graphs since 1911. From its modern, well- 
equipped plant in the heart of Fort Wayne’s 
thriving industrial section, Magnavox engineers 
and workmen are turning out 30 different pre- 
cision items, all of which are vitally important 
in the war effort. Since the middle of 1941, 
Magnavox has been producing war materials. 
The company’s outstanding achievements in the 
field of electro-acoustics and electronics were 
recognized in December, 1941, when it was 
among the first concerns in the area to be 
awarded the coveted Navy “E.” 


a 28 months ago, I visited Fort Wayne and 
soo was invited to observe the 
company’s personnel  prac- 
tices with respect to the em- 
‘ployment of Negro workers. 
John L. Haverstock, Person- 
nel Director, and Mrs. Marj- 
orie Wickliffe, his assistant, 
accompanied me_ through 
the plant. In every depart- 
ment I saw Negro and 
4» white workers on assembly 
‘lines, operating machines, in 
Mrs. Wickliffe the shipping department—in 
fact, throughout the plant. 

I stopped to observe a young woman who 
was deftly installing a set of wires in a receiv- 
ing set. The majority of the women workers 
were employed in this department. At the end 
of the production line, another young woman 
was completing a final inspection on a new 
radio unit. A few feet across the aisle from her 
work table a young man was setting up spe- 
cifications for a new plane detector from the 
rough drawing he had made. He was a well- 
trained engineer, I learned from Mr. Haver- 
stock. At least 75 Negro workers were employed 
on the day shift and a somewhat larger num- 
ber on the evening shift. The company employs 
approximately 3,000 workers, most of whom 
are women. 

In scores of war plants which I have visited 
during the past two years, I have attempted to 
get the story of the plant’s first experience in 
the use of Negro workers, particularly in jobs 
requiring skill and training. My direct ques- 
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Ethel Clark, Rivet-Machine Operator, 
Magnavox Company. 


tions about the Magnavox plant drew equally 
direct answers from the management. The 
company employed its first Negro workers in 
January, 1943, Mr. Haverstock explained. No 
special difficulties were encountered except in 
the case of one white worker who “couldn’t 
take it” and resigned. After the first group was 
employed, the company increased the number 
of Negro workers, adding 8 or 10 each week. 
During the breaking-in period, each new work- 
er was placed under the supervision of a more 
experienced worker until he learned the opera- 
tion to which he was assigned. ““That’s all there 
was to it,’ Mr. Haverstock said, emphatically, 
“and we could use more workers if we could 
find them. We haven’t had any serious prob- 


~lems and don’t expect any. Negro workers are 


just like all other workers. Some are excellent, 
others are fair, and occasionally we get one that 
just doesn’t fit,’ he added. 

“What about postwar jobs for these work- 
ers?” I inquired. “Will the company release 
many workers when the war ends?” 

“Undoubtedly we'll reduce the force some, 
but not on a racial basis,’ Mr. Haverstock re- 
plied. “We'll observe the seniority provisions in 
our contract. They protect all workers, Negro 
and white. We anticipate a sharp rise in the 
demand for our products after the war and we 
should maintain a pretty high level of employ- 
ment. As long as these people qualify to do 
their work well, we can see no reason why their 


employment cannot continue after the war.” 
(Continued on Page 107) 
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Survey of the Months 


MINNEAPOLIS ENGINEER INVENTS 
AUTOMATIC MOBILE REFRIGERATOR 


An account of the inventive genius of Frederick 
Jones, which appeared in the Minneapolis Star Journal 
of January 1, states: 

“With no formal education past the sixth grade, 
his inventive wizardry has given his race another George 
Washington Carver. 


“For among his major achievements are radio station 
equipment; one of the first portable X-ray machines, 
development of motion picture sound equipment and 
invention of the first self-contained, gasoline engine- 
operated refrigeration unit. 

“It’s his adaptation of the latter invention to fit the 
armed forces that gives him his greatest pride. 

“He fathered the automatic mobile refrigerator as 
chief engineer at U. S. Thermo Control Co., 44 S. 
Twelfth Street, and today every firm in the United 
States supplying refrigeration units follows Jones’ basic 
design, J. A. Numero, president of the company, points 
out. * 

“His self-contained refrigeration unit functions almost 
like the human hand—starting and stopping and defrost- 
ing itself automatically. All the GI need do is pour 
in gas and oil. 

“He overcame the problem posed by the conventional 
automatic starter by developing a starter generator in 
one unit mounted directly on the crank shaft instead 
of the flywheel.” 

The article continues that the unit, adapted to small 
and large ice boxes, can be carried to forward areas 
by air and set up in a matter of minutes, and is capable 
not only of refrigeration but of making ice cubes. In 
addition, he has designed the motive power for a light- 
weight, portable ice cream making machine. 


“He also has been asked by the War Department to 
develop a lightweight box for holding serums and medi- 
cal supplies and for a refrigeration unit to serve a 10- 
ton lightweight trailer truck. 


“All of his equipment functions where no outside 
source of electric power is available.” 


Jones was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1894, and 
raised as an orphan by an Irish Catholic priest. At 
the age of 16 he ran away and his first job was in 
a garage. There he became intrigued with the workings 
of electrical devices. He took a correspondence course 
in electrical engineering; bought a slide rule from a 
boy who had found it on a street corner and learned 
to operate it by trial and error. 

“In 1913, he and a friend built a radio station 
at. Hallock, Minn., equipment of which is still being 
used in Fargo, N. D.” They put on programs whenever 
they had the money and struggled along to keep from 
losing their license. 

Jones went to France in World War I, where he 
wired army camps. Then he returned to Hallock, where 





' (Courtesy, Minneapolis Star-Journal) 

J. A. Numero, President, U. S. Thermo Control Co., 

and Frederick Jones, Chief Engineer, inventor of the 
automatic mobile refrigerator. 


he modified X-ray equipment, making a movable model 
for a doctor there. 

In 1928 he went to work for the Numero company 
which, at that time, manufactured electrical equipment 
and electronic devices for projection of sound. “Here 
Jones pioneered in sound equipment development and 
today more than 75 percent of the theatres in the 
Northwest use sound equipment designed by him.” 

Recently he was elected to the American Society 
of Refrigeration Engineers. 


* * * 


SELECTED BY UNION TO VISIT 
BRITISH WAR WORKERS 


The American Federation of Labor ‘has selected Mrs. 
Maida Springer as one of its two delegates to visit Eng- 
land for two months in order to interpret American 
working women to British women war workers. Four 
women were sent, including two CIO representatives. 
The only Negro woman in the group, Mrs. Springer has 
long been active with the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union, and for the past two years has 
served as educational director of the Plastic, Button 
and Novelty Workers Union. She is a member of the 
board of directors of the New York branch of the 
Urban League of Greater New York. 
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CAPT. CLIFTON LASTIC BECOMES 
FOURTH NEGRO SKIPPER 


When Blidberg Rothchild Steamship, Inc., accepted 
delivery of the Liberty ship §.S. Bert Williams, the War 
Shipping Administration suggested Gaptain Clifton Lastic 
to be its master. This suggestion was accepted, thus 
making him the fourth Negro skipper in the American 
Merchant Marine to be in command of his own vessel. 

Captain Lastic, who had served.as chief mate on the 
S.S. Booker T. Washington, under Captain Hugh Mul- 
zac, obtained his master’s license last September after 
having spent about 30 of his 45 years at sea. Born in 


the British West Indies, he went to sea in the British — 


Merchant Marine on a schooner at the age of 14 and 
served as an able seaman on British vessels during World 


War I. 
Jobs Ahead 


The captain took out the Bert Williams on her maiden 
voyage at a time when the National War Advertising 
Council was conducting its national newspaper and 
radio campaign to bring back to the industry more ex- 
perienced former seamen and officers now working 
ashore. He enthusiastically approved of the campaign 
and spoke of the increasingly greater advantages in 
the industry, not only with respect to present wartime 
opportunities but postwar ones as well. 


* * * 


POSTWAR HOUSING PLANS 
TO INCLUDE NEGROES 


The National Association of Home Builders is not 
overlooking the Negro market in its plans for post- 
war housing. The New York Times of January 16, said 
of its annual convention held in Chicago: 

“The association has planned better homes for rural 
America and more, modern dwellings for Negro fami- 
HES; ene) 2 3 

“Arthur W. Binns, builder, of Philadelphia, said the 
‘upper 30 per cent’ of Negro families could be con- 


sidered ready for home ownership. Norbert Brown of 


the F. S. Dodge Corporation, of New York, said sur- 
veys indicated that there was a big potential market for 
homes among Negroes who were in a sound financial 


position.” 
* * * 


URBAN LEAGUE EXECUTIVE DELIVERS 
FOUNDER'S DAY SPEECH AT HAMPTON 


Lester B. Granger, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Urban League, delivered the Founder’s Day ad- 
dress at Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia, on 
Sunday, January 28.:The college observes each year 
the birthday of Samuel Chapman Armstrong, who was 
born on January 30, 1839, and who founded Hampton 
Institute in 1868. 

Mr. Granger warned against excessive optimism over 
the Negro’s economic and social gains in World War 
II, and drew a moral from the fate of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau and other liberal movements which fell before 
the tide of reaction after the Civil War. 
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Stanley Richards. 


A NEW CONTRIBUTOR 
TO OPPORTUNITY 


Stanley Richards, who contributed his outstanding 
play to Opportunity, is keenly interested in the im- 
provement of race relations. In addition to “District 
of Columbia,” he is the author of “Marriage Is for 
Single People,’ which is scheduled for early Broad- 
way production. Mr. Richards has been under con- 
tract to Universal Pictures in Hollywood and _ has 
written many radio scripts, including two in the War 
Shipping Administration’s series—‘‘Men at Sea’—on 
NBC. During the past year he spent several months 
in Washington, D. C., writing radio shows and docu- 
mentary movies for a government agency. 


* * * 


G. LAKE IMES APPOINTED TO NEW POST; 
PRESBYTERIAN FIELD REPRESENTATIVE 


The Rev. G. Lake Imes, of Baltimore, recently ap- 
pointed field representative of the Boards. of National 
Missions and Christian Education for work among Negro 
churches in the North, began his new work on Janu- 
ary 1. 

Dr. Imes will have a rare opportunity in the Presby- 
terian Church to exert influence toward creating larger 
openings for Negro youth in the enterprises, organiza- 
tions and institutions directed and controlled by mem- 
bers of this church. Through the church approach, with 
emphasis on the implications of Christian faith and 
standards, he will attempt to present the claims of the 
Negro to full participation in opportunities for employ- 
ment. . 

A graduate of Lincoln University, Pa., and of Hart- 
ford Seminary, Dr. Imes has held pastorates in Amherst, 
Mass., and Nashville, Tenn. For twenty-five years he 
served Tuskegee Institute, as dean of the Bible Train- 
ing School, as chaplain, and later as Secretary of the 


Institute. In 1930, he was appointed Secretary of the 
U. S. Commission on Education in Haiti. He has also 
been a CCC Camp liaison director and director of 
public relations for Lincoln University. 


* * * 


ETTA MOTEN WINS 
ALUMNI AWARD 


Miss Etta Moten, widely known artist of concert, 
stage, film and radio, was presented with the Kansas 
University “Alumni Citation” in January. The presenta- 
tion was made by Chancellor Deane W. Malott and 
Charles B. Holmes, president of the alumni. associa- 
tion, at a reception in Miss Moten’s honor following 
a performance of “Porgy and Bess’ at the university. 
Miss Moten was a member of the fine arts class of 1931. 

* * * 


UTSEA TO HAVE NEW HEADQUARTERS; 
PURCHASES BINGA BANK BUILDING 


The CIO United Transport Service Employees of 
America has announced through its president, Willard 
S. Townsend, the purchase of the Binga Bank Building 
at 35th and State Streets, Chicago. The UTSEA will 
convert the building into a union center and national 
headquarters, containing club rooms, exhibit space, 
a credit union, a union counselling service department 


to work with community social agencies and a private . 


cocktail lounge for members and friends. 

Built in the late 20’s by the well-known Chicago 
banker, Jesse Binga, at a cost of more than $125,000, 
the building is constructed entirely of special durable 
Bedford stone, steel and concrete. 


* * * 


WRITERS AWARDS 
TO HONOR WILLKIE 


Establishment of the Wendell L. Willkie Awards for 
distinguished writing on any question of general public 
interest in Negro newspapers and monthly and quarterly 
magazines was announced last December. They will be 
presented annually in October at a public meeting or 
dinner. 

The announcement was made by Dr. Douglas S. Free- 
man, editor of The Richmond News-Leader and chair- 
man of the honorary committee concerned with the 
awards, and by Mark F. Ethridge, publisher of The 
Louisville Courier-Journal, chairman of a committee 
of newspaper men. The awards will comprise a first 
prize of $500 and a second of $250. 


Preparations for the awards were made by Mr. 
Willkie shortly before his death. They were named 
after him, with the permission of his widow, as a 
tribute to his achievements in the betterment of inter- 
racial relations. ‘ 

The honorary committee includes Dr. Frank Aydelotte, 
director of the Institute for Advanced Study; Dr. W. 
E. B. Du Bois, author and editor; Dr. Robert G. Sproul, 
University of California; Dr. Channing H. Tobias, na- 
tional council of the Young Men’s Christian Association ; 
Carl Van Doren, author, and Mrs. Eugene Meyer of The 
Washingten Post, secretary and treasurer of the com- 
mittee. 





LANGSTON FACULTY MEMBERS 
ELECTED TO SCIENCE BODY 


Seven members of the. Langston University faculty 
were recently elected to membership in the Oklahoma 
Academy of Science, according to an ANP story, pub- 
lished in the Pittsburgh Courier on January 13. They 
are: E, A. Miller, engineering; J. L. Irving, biology ; 
R. P. Larry, chemistry ; D. C. Jones, animal husbandry ; 
H. A. Rouce, mathematics, and E. S. Richards, sociology. 

This marks the first time that the academy has in- 
vited membership from Negro scientists of the State of 
Oklahoma. 


* * * 


JIM McDANIEL—LOCKHEED WORKER— 
TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP WINNER 

Jim McDaniel, a stock clerk with the Lockheed Air- 
craft Corporation, Burbank, California, is not only a 
war worker but a participant in the plant’s recreational 
programs for its employees. His hobby is tennis, and in 
1944, he won the Lockheed’s men’s single champion- 
ship and then, paired with his sister-in-law, Mrs. Gwen 
McDaniel, also won the mixed doubles, defeating Mr. 
and Mrs. Garnet Smith. 


RADIO AND RACE RELATIONS 


AT MAGNAVOX 
(Continued from Page 104) 


As I left the plant, I kept turning over in my 
mind Mr. Haverstock’s last remark. There 
seemed to be no question about the quality of 
work done by Negroes at Magnavox, nor had 
their presence created any unusual situations. 
If Magnavox’s attitude is typical of industry’s 
new experience with Negro workers, postwar 
job opportunities for them will not be a critical 
problem. 
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(Courtesy, The Lockheed Star) 
L. to r.. Mr. and Mrs. Garnet Smith, Sportsman Art Fiedler, 


the Iwo Champions. 
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Local 


Akron, Ohio 
ASS’N FOR COLORED 
COMMUNITY WORK 
199 Perkins Street 


Albany, New York 
ALBANY INTERRACIAL 
COUNCIL 
122 Second Street 
Lewis O. Bruce, Exec. Sec'y 


Anderson, Indiana 
NEGRO WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
1100 West 14th Street 
Robert E. Wilkerson, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Atlanta, Georgia 
ATLANTA URBAN LEAGUE 
2359 Auburn Avenue, N. E. 
Mrs. Grace Townes Hamilton, 
Exec. Sec’y 
WILLIAM Y. BELL, Jr. 
Director, Southern Division 
158 Auburn Avenue, Rm. 4 


Baltimore, Maryland 
BALTIMORE URBAN LEAGUE 
2404 Pennsylvania Avenue 
A, J. Allen, Jr. 
Acting Exec. Sec’y 


Boston, Massachusetts 
URBAN LEAGUE OF GREATER 
BOSTON 
22 Whittier Street 
John Caswell Smith, Jr., 
Exec. Sec’y 


Buffalo, New York 
MEMORIAL CENTER AND 
URBAN LEAGUE, INC. 
155 Cedar Street 
William L, Evans, Exec. Sec’y 


Canton, Ohio 
CANTON URBAN LEAGUE 
819 Liberty Avenue, S. E. 
John W. Crawford, Exec. Sec’y 


Chicago, Illinois 
CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE 
3032 South Wabash Avenue 
A. L. Foster, Exec. Sec’y 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
DIVISION OF NEGRO WELFARE 
THE COMMUNITY CHEST OF 
CINCINNATI AND HAMILTON 
COUNTY 
312 West 9th Street 
Arnold B. Walker, Exec. Sec’y 


Cleveland, Ohio 
CLEVELAND URBAN LEAGUE 
8311 Quinev Avenue 
Sidney Williams 
Exec. Sec’y 


Columbus, Ohio 
COLUMBUS URBAN LEAGUE 
107 North Monroe Avenue 
Nimrod B. Allen, Exec. Sec’y 


Detroit, Michigan 
DETROIT URBAN LEAGUE 
208 Mack Avenue 
John C. Dancy, Director 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 
URBAN LEAGUE OF EASTERN 
UNION COUNTY 
645 Elizabeth Avenue 
William M. Ashby, 
Exec. Sec’y. 


Englewood, New Jersey 
ENGLEWOOD URBAN LEAGUE 
34 E. Palisade Avenue 
Miss E. Fannie Granton, 
Exec. Sec’y. 


Urban Leagues 


Flint, Michigan 
URBAN LEAGUE OF 
415 CIO Bldg. 
Charles Eason 
Exec. Sec’y 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
WHEATLEY SOCIAL CENTER 
421 East Douglas Avenue 
John K. Ridley, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Fort Worth, Texas 
FORT WORTH URBAN LEAGUE 
411% East Ninth Street 
Mrs. Cernoria Johnson, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 

BROUGH COMMUNITY ASSN. 
554 Henry Street, N. W. 
Edward Paul Simms, Sr., 

Exec. Sec’y 


FLINT 


Kansas City, Missouri 
URBAN LEAGUE OF KANSAS 
CITY 


1805 Vine Street 
Thomas A. Webster, Exec. Sec’y 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
LINCOLN URBAN LEAGUE 
2030 — T Street 
Clyde W. Malone, Exec. Sec’y 


Little Rock, Arkansas 
URBAN LEAGUE OF GREATER 

LITTLE ROCK 

914 Gaines Street 


Los Angeles, California 
URBAN LEAGUE OF LOS 
ANGELES 
2510 South Central Avenue 
Floyd C. Covington, Exec. 
Director 


Louisville, Kentucky 
LOUISVILLE URBAN LEAGUE 
418 South Fifth Street 
Robert E. Black, Exec. Sec’y 
Marion, Indiana 
CARVER COMMUNITY CENTER 
1719 South Florence Street 
Mrs. Merle L. Thruston, 
Exec. Sec’y 
Massillon, Ohio 
MASSILLON URBAN LEAGUE 
113 Tremont Ave., S. W. 
Memphis, Tennessee 
MEMPHIS URBAN LEAGUE 
546 Beale Avenue 
J. A. McDaniel, Exec. Sec’y 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
MILWAUKEE URBAN LEAGUE 
Cor. N. 9th and W. Vine Sts. 
William V. Kelley, Exec. Sec’y 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
MINNEAPOLIS URBAN LEAGUE 
202-3-4 Times Annex 
Cor. Marquette Ave. at 4th St. 
James T. Wardlaw, Exec. Sec’y 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
NEW ORLEANS URBAN 
LEAGUE 
1010 Dryades Street 
Grady Farley, Ind. Sec’y 
New York, N. Y. 


URBAN LEAGUE OF GREATER 
NEW YORK — 


Edward S. Lewis, Exec. Director 
Robert J. Elzy, General Sec’y 


Brooklyn Branch, 105 Fleet Place 


Manhattan Branch, 202 W. 136 St. 


Newark, New Jersey 
NEW JERSEY URBAN LEAGUE 
58 West Market Street 
Harold A. Lett, Exec. Sec’y 


Omaha, Nebraska 
UMAHA URBAN LEAGUE 
2215 Lake Street 
Raymond R. Brown, Exec. Sec’y 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
ARMSTRONG ASSOCIATION 
1434 Lombard Street 
Wayne L. Hopkins, Exec. Sec’y 


Phoenix, Arizona 
PHOENIX URBAN LEAGUE 
11 W. Adams St., Rm. 19 
George E: Meares, Exec. Sec’y 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
URBAN LEAGUE OF 
PITTSBURGH 
1300 Fifth Avenue 
R. Maurice Moss, Exec. Sec’y 


Portland, Oregon 
PORTLAND URBAN LEAGUE 
1220 South West Morrison St. 
James Hamilton, Pres. 


Providence, Rhode Island 
PROVIDENCE URBAN LEAGUE 
433 Westminster St., Room 14 
James N. Williams, 
Exec. Sec’y 
Richmond, Virginia 
RICHMOND URBAN LEAGUE 
112 W. Charity Street 
Wiley A. Hall, Exec. Sec’y 
St. Louis, Missouri 
URBAN LEAGUE OF ST. LOUIS 
3017 Delmar Boulevard 
John T, Clark, Exec. Sec’y 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
ST. PAUL URBAN LEAGUE 
138 East 6th Street 
S. Vincent Owens 
Exec. Sec’y 
Seattle, Washington 
SEATTLE URBAN LEAGUE 
326 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
Second Avenue at Cherry St. 
Dean E. Hart, Exec. Sec’y 
Springfield, Illinois 
SPRINGFIELD URBAN LEAGUE 
2354 South 15th Street 
William R. Stewart 
Acting Exec. Sec’y 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
DUNBAR COMMUNITY 
LEAGUE, INC. 
645 Union Street, 
Dr. William N. DeBerry, 
Executive 
Tampa, Florida 
TAMPA URBAN LEAGUE 
1615 Lamar Avenue 
Sidney Miles, 
Exec. Sec’y 
Toledo, Ohio 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS 
COMMUNITY ASS’N 
201 Pinewood Avenue 
Robert Smalls, Exec. Director 
Warren, Ohio 
WARREN URBAN LEAGUE 
727 South Park Avenue 


Clarence A. Parham, 
Exec. eee 
Washington, D 


wOs 
WASHINGTON URBAN LEAGUE 
1538 New Jersey Avenue, N.W. 
Mrs. Pauline Redmond Coggs, 
Exec. Sec’y 
Waterbury. Connecticut 
PEARL STREET NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD HOUSE 
Cor. of Hopkins and Pearl Sts. 
Mrs. Leila T. Alexander 
Director 
White Plains. New York 
WHITE PLAINS URBAN 
LEAGUE 


240 Grove Street 
Miss Bertha Lee Herrington, 
Exec. Sec’y 
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NEW GROUP WORKER FOR 
LEAGUE’S BROOKLYN BRANCH 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Lillian Cross Lampkin, who re- 
ceived her B.A. from Brooklyn College in 1936 and her 
M.S. in group work and case work from the New York 
School of Social Work in 1944, has joined the staff 
of the Urban League of Greater New York. 

Mrs. Lampkin will act as Group Worker at the 
Brooklyn branch of the Urban League. She will be in 
charge of the branch’s entire settlement house program, 
services to children and adolescents, and adult educa- 
tion gronps. It will be her responsibility to arrange 
the arts and crafts sessions, the movies, hikes, and 
field: trips that the Urban League provides for young- 
sters in downtown Brooklyn who use the Urban League 
after school and on Saturdays. 

Mrs. Lampkin is an experienced social worker. After 
graduating from Brooklyn College, she worked for the 
Harlem Branch of the Y.W.C.A. and for several sum- 
mers she acted as handicraft counselor at the Y.W.C.A.’s 
Camp Fern Rock. In 1942 she was given a scholarship 
to Columbia University’s New York School of Social 
Work. Part of her work at the school included serving 
as a Department of Welfare social investigator. After 
receiving her M.S. in group work and case work, she 
became Consumer Education Director for the Union 
Settlement. 


COOPERATES WITH VOC; 
INDUSTRIAL AND HOUSING 


PROGRAMS 
ST. PAUL, Minn.—The St. Paul Urban League 


is making a survey of Negro youths in high school, in 
the eighth grade, and of those who have been out of 
high school for one year, in an attempt to find out 
their plans for the future and to assist in the shaping 
and fruition of those plans. This service is in coopera- 
tion with the National Urban League’s Thirteenth 
Vocational Opportunity Campaign: In addition, the 
St. Paul League has given counsel and guidance to 
adults regarding employment opportunities, upgrading, 
complaints, pay adjustments, and many other problems 
that face workers in indusrty. 

While cooperating with the War Manpower Com- 
mission in its recruitment drive for needed workers, 
this League’s industrial department urges the proper 
utilization of the existing labor supply, i.e., upgrading 
qualified Negroes who have been kept at menial jobs 
in many plants solely through discriminatory practices. 
It has also helped several industrial concerns in secur- 
ing additional help and in the adjustment of problems. 

Both the executive secretary, S. Vincent Owens, and 
the president of the Board of Directors, C. W. Wiging- 
ton, who are members of the Mayor’s Housing Com- 
mittee, have been active in the promotion of the slum 
clearance housing program for the City of St. Paul. 
The executive secretary was appointed by Governor 
Thye as a delegate from the State of Minnesota to 
the National Freedom Day observance in Philadelphia 
on February 1. % 





Lillian Cross Lampkin 


NEW LEAGUE IN NORTHWEST 
MAKES 50th AFFILIATE 


PORTLAND, Ore.—The Portland Urban League, re- 
cently organized to provide an interracial approach to 
social] service among Negroes, became an affiliate of 
the National Urban League last December. James Ham- 
ilton, superintendent of city schools of Van Port City, 
Oregon, is president of the new organization. The affi- 
liation of the Portland League brought the total of 
Urban Leagues throughout the country to fifty. 

The organization of this League came as the result 
of studies made in Portland by Reginald A. Johnson, 
field secretary of the National Urban League, and 
discussions held by the Council of Social Agencies of 
this city. Mr. Johnson spent several months in the 
Portland area, observing some of the problems which 
face the community and interpreting the services made 
available through the Urban League program. 


A REPORT ON 
JOBS AND HOUSING 


BALTIMORE, Md.—The January-February “News 
Letter” of the Baltimore Urban League states that 
“contrary to widespread opinion, Baltimore’s intense 
labor shortage has not lifted’ all barriers to Negro work- 
ers’ and that colored ship ceilers, needed in vital 
shipping operations, are denied admission to Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association’s ship ceiling Local 
No. 1355. The League is working on this case and 
hopes to announce shortly the admission of the first 
Negro members. The League’s industrial committee, 
Joseph Neal, chairman, reports conferences with WMC 
representatives and U. S. Army officials in an effort to 
remove racial barriers now preventing the employment 
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of about 12,000 available and qualified non-white wo- 
men workers in many vital industries. 

In the field of housing, this League reports that 
“private enterprise is taking increasing interest in Bal- 
timore’s Negro housing market. . . . Before 1937, when 
public housing began, only 150 new houses had been 
built for Negro occupancy in the history of the city. 
. . . Now new units, privately financed, are available” 

and housing authorities are emphatic in their 
praise of Day Village at Turner Station as represent- 
ing “the pinnacle of community planting” .. . that 
will set an example for the rehousing of “thousands of 
poorly housed people throughout the country.” 


NEW EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
FOR ENGLEWOOD 


ENGLEWOOD, N. J.—Miss E. Fannie~ Granton, 
1943 graduate of the Atlanta University School of So- 
cial Work, has been appointed executive secretary of 
the Englewood Urban League. She began her duties 
on December 1, 1944. Before entering the School of 
Social Work, Miss Granton was employed with the 
North Carolina FERA, the Southeast Settlement House 
in Washington, D. C., and the District of Columbia 
Community Center and Playground Department. Since 
graduation, she has worked as assistant executive sec- 
retary of the Hester Community House, Houston, Texas. 

Miss Granton is a native of Washington, D. C., and 
a graduate of Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. 


LEAGUE AIDS NURSE-INTEGRATION 
IN NEW ENGLAND INSTITUTIONS 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—According to an ANP story, 
which appeared in the Pittsburgh Courier of January 
20, the Providence Urban League cooperated with the 
nation-wide drive to step up the nurses’ training pro- 
gram and investigated the policies of local institutions 
regarding Negro applicants. Mrs. S. Foster Hunt, presi- 
dent of the Providence League, headed a committee 
which, after a series of conferences, discovered that 
two Providence hospitals would accept Negroes and 
that another had already accepted one. 

It was also revealed that the Rhode Island State 
Committee on Nursing Education recommended to every 
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training school in the State a non-discriminatory policy 
toward all qualified candidates, and that the Nursing 
Council of the Rhode Island Hospital stated that 
colored applicants should be accepted on the same 
basis as all other students. The board of trustees of 
this hospital also announced that any Negro candidates 
in this area who are qualified would be added to the 
Nursing School whenever vacancies exist. 


25th ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATED 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. — The Milwaukee Urban 
League, William V. Kelley, executive secretary, celebrat- 
ed its silver anniversary last December with a dinner 
at the City Club. 

An account in the Milwaukee Journal, December 12, 
1944, stated that “The League was established in Mil- 
waukee in 1919 to aid the thousands of Negroes who 
came here to work in factories during the last war. 
The League has concentrated on obtaining jobs for 
Negroes and also has sought better housing, destruc- 
tion of discrimination, and social and civic betterment. 
The first secretary and one of the founders of the 
organization still is its secretary. She is Miss Mabel 
Reimeyin. sae 

Dr. L. L. Allen, League president, one of the speak- . 
ers, said that the League had outgrown its quarters 
at 904 W. Vine St.—the second which has proved too 
small for the organization—and that it now needs an 
auditorium and gymnasium for development of its 
youth. 

Mr. Kelley outlined the year’s work, stating that 
1,902 jobs had been filled, living quarters for 140 per- 
sons found, and assistance given many Negroes in filling 
out forms, obtaining birth certificates and other records 
requested by employers. 

The main speaker, Rabbi Louis Binstock, of Temple 
Sholom, Chicago, urged Americans to begin now to 
end partiality, persecution and poverty. Dr. Warren M. 
Banner, director of the National Urban League’s de- 
partment of research and community projects, outlined 
the League’s program for sending staff representatives 
into cities to aid in health, housing and employment 
programs for Negroes. 


Sydney R. Williams, Executive Secre- 
tary, Urban League of Cleveland, who 
has returned from service overseas with 
the American Red Cross, displays some 
of his souvenirs. Among them are: 
Moorish tapestry and ceramic work; a 
tourtst poster and photographs from 
Casablanca; and a picture of a Moor- 
ish close combat hatchet. 

On the table are a Moorish tea set; 
two wooden water cups done in cedar and 
lemon, trimmed with brass; and a scarf 
of fine Italian silk, purchased in Rome. 
Above the table are several water colors, 
including a Casablanca street scene by 
Sgt. John Reeves, of Chicago, and a Moor- 
ish woman’s head. The latter was done 
by the curator of the Moroccan Art 
Museum in Rabat. 
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ANOTHER LEAGUE’S 
26th ANNIVERSARY 


ST. LOUIS, Mo.—The Urban League of St. Louis, 
John T. Clark, executive secretary, celebrated its 26th 
anniversary on January 23, with a dinner meeting at 
Bishop Tuttle Memorial. Dr. Alphonse Heningburg, 
director of the National Urban League’s department of 
public education, was the guest speaker. 

Describing how the Urban League movement origi- 
nated, the January number of the Bulletin, issued by the 
St. Louis League, stated, in part: 

“The St. Louis branch was shocked into existence 
by the lamentable East St. Louis Riot in 1917. A 
grant of $1,000 from the Rosenwald Fund and $500 
from friends of the National Urban League outside of 
St. Louis, was the financial nucleus which made pos- 
sible the branch’s beginning in 1918.” 

Of its local program, the Bulletin said, “it operates 
through an industrial service for employers and em- 
ployees, (1) ‘helping Negro workers to understand labor 
organization philosophy and affiliation, (2) contacting 
all labor conflicts involving problems of Negroes in 
plants and factories, (3) an employment bureau which 
has been handling from 100 to 600 Negro applicants 
and placing on jobs from 6 to 60 each day throughout 
the years. 

“We conduct a neighborhood program through 86 
different neighborhood groups which are scattered 
through areas in which Negroes reside. 

“The League maintains a deep interest in race-rela- 
tions programs which stem out from our own pioneer 
interracial Board of Directors and Committees. . . .” 


GERTRUDE TANNEYHILL JOINS 
BROOKLYN BRANCH 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Miss Gertrude A. Tanneyhill, 
who holds a B.S. from Simmons College in Boston and 
an M.S. in Social Administration from the University 
of Pittsburgh, has joined the staff of the Brooklyn 
branch of the Urban League of Greater New York. 
She will act as industrial secretary in that Borough, 
Edward S. Lewis, executive director of the Urban 
League of Greater New York, announced recently. 

Miss Tanneyhill, a veteran Urban Leauge worker, 
comes to the Brooklyn branch of the Urban League 
from the Pittsburgh Urban League where she was first 
education secretary and later assistant industrial secre- 
tary. In the latter capacity she provided vocational 
counseling for women interested in securing employ- 
ment and directed employment clinics designed to pre- 
pare Negro workers for rapid integration into industry. 

She received her B.S. from Simmons College in 1939 
and from 1940 to 1942 studied as an Urban League 
Fellow at the School of Applied Sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. She received her M.S. in Social 
Administration in June of 1942. 

Miss Tanneyhill will direct activities in the Industrial 
Department of the Brooklyn branch of the Urban 
League. Since many of New York City’s war indus- 
tries are in the Brooklyn area, the industrial program 
of the Brooklyn branch of the League is of strategic 
importance. Miss Tanneyhill has the background, ex- 
perience, training and the “know how” to make the 





Tillie Josephine Wood—“An efficient operator for the 
Marguerite Keyes plant,” Kansas City. 


industrial program of the Brooklyn branch one of the 
best in the country. 


OPPORTUNITIES BROADENED 
IN KANSAS 

KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Opportunities for Negro girls 
and women in the expanding garment industry in Kan- 
sas City have broadened considerably, and even greater 
possibilities are to be expected for the future, says the 
Kansas City Urban League: 

Above is shown an efficient operator for the Mar- 
guerite Keyes, Inc., plant which is making battle jackets 
for the army and fatigue jackets for the navy. She is 
Mrs. Tillie Josephine Wood, whose husband is serv- 
ing with the army in France. She learned to operate 
a machine in a Chicago factory and has been employed 
by Keyes since last August. A very fast worker, she 
averages $1.15 an hour. 





Through its Community and Neighborhood Depart- 
ment, the Columbus Urban League keeps these young- 
sters happy. 
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New Books On Our Bookshelf 


A Tool for Guiding Young People 


METHODS OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. By 
Gertrude Forrester, Ed. D. Boston: D.C. Heath 
and Company. 


ME ORs of Vocational Guidance is the title of 
an excellent new publication for which many per- 
sonnel officers have been waiting. 

It is a compilation of information and practical sug- 
gestions for instructors, advisers, students, and em- 
ployees, giving not only a wealth of valuable material 
but also tools for effective guidance. It points out “a 
proliferation of skills in American Industry and Busi- 
ness” which are helpful in planning careers. 

This book gives necessary occupational information 
which widens educational vision and makes talked of 
possibilities realities, dreams and fantasies practical and 
attainable. It has a reservoir of material, and it has 
practical programs and facts which vitalize guidance. 

Methods of Vocational Guidance formulates methods 
for teachers and counselors, presents programs of ac- 
tivities which stimulate interest in planning careers, and 
attempts to bring about an understanding of an in- 
dividual’s place in the work of the world. Methods of 
Vocational Guidance is of intrinsic value for practice 
as well as theory. 

Too often the aspiring student has been given only 
an idea of a need for workers and some statement of 
minimum and maximum wage. He has no conscious- 
ness of the qualifications necessary for a_ successful 
career. Dr. Forrester, in her chapter, ‘‘Pupil Investiga- 
tion of Working Conditions,” has presented clearly and 
concisely these basically important factors. ‘Just as the 
student enters the labor market fortified with knowledge 
of labor relations, he should be informed regarding 
the requirements necessary to achieve a satisfactory work 
record.” 

“Qualities, traits and attitudes—punctuality, attent- 
iveness, alertness, vocabulary, ambition, neatness, en- 
thusiasm, voice and speech, emotional stability, and 
ability to get along, and such personal traits as integrity, 
dependability, and distinctive achievements in extra- 
curricular activities are needs necessary to success.” 
These qualities provide a means of decreasing the pos- 
sibility of failure and assure a higher degree of efficiency 
for the postwar world. 

It should be noted that “practically all industrial 
personnel leaders agree that few people fail to merit 
promotion because of lack of specific skills or native 
intelligence, but rather failure comes because of char- 
acter traits such as laziness, tardiness, slovenness, and 
lack of initiative, and the inability to get along with 
others.” 

This publication furnishes not only an incentive for 
achieving perfection in vocational skills and a con- 
ciousness of the problems which will face the worker 
in the occupational world, but it helps the student de- 
velop right attitudes toward work and acquaints him 
with the possibilities of promotion in various occupa- 
tions. 
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‘39 pen-and-ink drawings. 


Subject matter made practical rather than academic 
stimulates interest and effort.on the part of student 
and instructor. 

Too much cannot be said by way of commendation 
for this presentation to over-burdened teachers and coun- 
selors as well as laymen and students. Instructors, -ad- 
visors, students, and employees are sincerely grateful 
for this reservoir of information, indexes to current 
vocational articles, and publications, current govern- 
ment aids and multiple resources. Gertrude Forrester 
has given “a gift to a world at war, and a foundation 


for the postwar world of work!” 
—ELIZABETH M. ANDERSON. 


A Spiritual in Pictures 

WERE YOU THERE WHEN THEY CRUCIFIED 

MY LORD? A Negro Spiritual in Illustrations. 

By Allan Rohan Crite. Cambridge, Massachus- 

etts: Harvard University Press. 1944. $3.00. 
39 pen-and-ink drawings. 


Ho’ to use words and pictures together to make an 

organic whole is of growing concern to contem- 
porary esthetics. For the rise of photographic magazines 
and books brings up anew a problem which old-line 
graphic artists have been chary of tackling. The recent 
publication, Allan Rohan Crite’s Were You There When 
They Crucified My Lord?, suggests how the visual art- 
ist may work integrally with the printed word. 

Taking one of the famous old Negro spirituals, Mr. 
Crite, a young Boston Negro artist, has sought to make 
“a translation from musical rhythm into visual rhythm.” 
Where the chorus of the spiritual is repeated with dif- 
ferent harmonies and volumes of sound, he repeats.a 
drawing with slightly altered composition and _ stress 
of blacks and whites, so that as the repeated words 
reenforce each other, so do the repeated images with 
varying tonal color to match the varying tonal color of 
singing voices. 

It is interesting to find so close a visual relation 
between pictures and words. No doubt this is true be- 
cause the spirituals belong to the Negro people as a 
whole, being the folk expression of the long centuries 
of oppression and suffering of this group. Thus when 
an artist takes a spiritual to “translate” into visual 
terms, he is not taking the creation of another man’s 
genius but part of himself. One notes this in the fact 
that the figures of the story of the Crucifixion are Ne- 
groes, black skin contrasting dramatically with white 
robes of angels and singing choirs. 

Carrying out his idea of making visual rhythms com- 
parable to the sung rhythms, Mr. Crite builds up a 
crescendo of excitement and interest in the series of 
Where the compositions are 
in an equilibrium of gravity at the beginning, they 
mount in activity till in the end the scene of Christ 
arising from the dead is designed on a strong upward 
vertical tendency, which is quite moving. 

Reproduced from pen-and- ink, the illustrations have 
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an over-all mass of black and white which is very 
effective. Sometimes smaller areas of white tend to be- 
come lost. Whether this is a problem of reproduction 
or of drawing, one does not know. Perhaps a broader 
style would obviate this effect. At any rate, the objec- 
tive is interesting and worthwhile. Will Mr. Crite now 
try his brush at work songs and blues? 

—ELIZABETH McCAUSLAND. 


Soldier-Civilian Adjustment 


THE VETERAN COMES BACK. By Willard Waller. 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1944. $2.75. 


Pye OL ING to a statement on the cover, “this 

bock is written, not only to help the veteran adjust 
to society, but to help the veteran’s father, mother, 
wife, sister, sweetheart to understand his state of mind.” 
The purpose is well taken, for Mr. Waller, himself a 
veteran of World War I, is entirely correct in his thesis 
that our understanding of the veteran’s state of mind 
will be our paramount problem of the postwar era. 
How potential veterans arrive at that state of mind; 
its positive and negative aspects; what they and we 
may do about it are discussed by the author with com- 
plete regard for historical precedence as well as the 
implications of the present conflict. 

This book tells us that less than one-half of the men 
in our army have been to high school; (the author 
says “through high school,” but since in his next state- 
ment he uses the phraseology “finished high school,” 
I am assuming that he meant “to” in the first in- 
stance) ; another one-fourth have finished high school, 
but no more. In my opinion, then, the book is written 
in language far too academic and professional for the 
ready comprehension of the described soldier or his 
family. This is a text or reference and an excellent one. 
The very style follows those lines. Facetiously, I had 
visions of the veteran’s wife or mother keeping the book 
in a handy nook in the home and frantically referring 
to one of its explicit chapter headings when a specific 
problem, i.e., “Are Veterans Strangers in Their Own 
Homes ?”’, rears its ugly head. The book that will inter- 
pret the veteran to his family and community will, I 
am persuaded, be written and illustrated in the down- 
to-earth, semi-humorous style that has characterized 
many. of the army’s educational publications. Mr, 
Waller states that he hopes many social workers, teach- 
ers and preachers will become experts in Veteran Psy- 


chology. His book will be a valuable aid in that process.: 


Suggestions are made for individual and large scale 
diagnosis and treatment, developed out of comprehen- 
sive study, excellent references and personal experience. 
My experiences with the veterans-to-be lead me to be- 
lieve that the veterans of this war will form their 
own organization. Whether that occurs or not, organ- 
izers and recruiters will find in this book sound sug- 
gestions for and toward minorities. The errors that 
governmental and private agencies have made following 
other wars are discussed with intelligence and unbiased 
clarity: 

The army is returning approximately 30,000 men 
per month. Their attitudes and demands are going to 
be modified by the time the general exodus occurs. 


They may later be rallied to the over-all veterans’ cause, 
but their own situations, improved as we hope they 
will be by then, will vary their reaction in degrees of 
sympathy. It appears that the army will discharge men 
on an individual rather than organizational basis. That 
being true, our chances of dealing with them in small 
groups will not only enhance the kind of treatment we 
may offer but help to prevent the accentuation of any 
particular gripe by all veterans. By and large, the 
veterans discharged thus far seem optimistic and en- 
couraged by our attempts at Rehabilitation. 

Mr. Waller thinks soldiers are too busy to be inter- 
ested in politics, but as a result of the recent elections, 
I think I can find any number of candidates inclined 
to disagree. In a surprising number of local situations 
the G.I. vote was the deciding factor. 

The author suggests that the Theater of Operations 
and its dangers lowers the barriers of prejudice. It is 
true that enemy shells have no racial designation. Amer- 
ican whites, however, have a habit of packing their 
particular brands of prejudice in their old kit bags 
and carrying: them off to the wars with them. Negro 
soldiers don’t mind that too much, they have always 
had to contend with that. Their fellow-American’s 
vicious and enthusiastic attempt to spread his doctrine, . 
however, they resent and will not forget immediately fol- 
lowing cessation of hostilities. I’m afraid the barriers are 
not down. The number of white G. I.’s who turned their 
heads rather than salute a Negro officer was just as high 
in Algiers, Casablanca, Naples, Rome and Florence 
as it was in Montgomery, Alabama, and Columbus, 
Georgia. Correctly does the author assert that Ne- 
groes-—soldiers and civilians—will never again submit 
to pre-war injustices. 

I believe Mr. Waller minimizes the veterans’ postwar 
vocational opportunities. In my opinion, reconversion 
and the exodus of women from industry will offer un- 
limited opportunities to the new tool makers, mechanics, 
draftsmen, etc. The much-maligned army “paper 
worker,” the clerk, will find solace in what is described 
as his chance of capitalizing on his experience. The 
professional social worker, generally ignored by the army, 
will be encouraged by the place of prominence sug- 
gested for him in the Rehabilitation scheme. 

The entire process described is Rehabilitation. Profes- 
sionally or casually, all of us are going to attempt a lot 
of it during the next decade. It is highly important that 
we are familiar with the experiences of and the tech- 
niques devised by those who have given analytical thought 
to the veteran and his problem. He, on the other hand, 
is our problem. The Veteran Comes Back is one such 
opportunity. Traditionally we have bungled the treat- 
ment of veterans after each of our wars. This is an 
exceptiona] war, in length, in modernization, in global 
extent. It may well be exceptional in our methods of 
Rehabilitation. We owe the ex-soldier an obligation. 
He owes himself one, also. We have spent billions in 
the prosecution of the war, certainly the readjustment 
of fighting men is worth a relative sum. Certain funda- 
mental changes are implied. “The soldier must give up 
his old attitudes toward civilian life and form new 
ones relative to his changed situation, and the sooner 
he does this, the easier his readjustment will be. But 
we cannot intelligently expect him to achieve this 
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unaided. Society must meet him more than half-way 
—for its own good, if for no more selfless reason.” 
Uriah, the Hittite, died in his war, hence David, the 
king, who stole his wife, was spared a personal, vet- 
eran’s problem. Many of our Uriahs, figuratively speak- 
ing, will be returning. Upon how we face them depends 
the course of human relations for years to come. 
—ROGER F. GORDON. 


Wartime Conditions in America 


JOURNEY THROUGH CHAOS, America's Home 
Front. By Agnes E. Meyer. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. $3.00. 


N this account of her visits to twenty-six war centers, 

Agnes Meyer writes with clarity and conviction of 
the conflicting forces which she found in these over- 
crowded areas. While she found that “unequaled en- 
gineering and executive genius’ made it possible to 
turn out “implements of war in staggering numbers,” 
the haphazard fashion in which some twenty million 
people migrated meant that “we have not had mass 
production but mob production. . . .” Industrialists 
complained rather generally of the failure in Washing- 
ton to coordinate war agencies, and frequent issue 
was taken with the fact that “there was no single 
authority in Washington capable of establishing order.” 

But the confusion related directly to war production 
is much less significant than the demoralizing condi- 
tions under which the twenty million migrants are liv- 
ing. “I have seen in Buffalo typical instances of four 
rooms occupied by ten children and two sets of par- 
ents,’ and in the nation’s capital ‘fa small house held 
nineteen persons, while a woman and three children 
lived in the basement.’’ These deplorable housing condi- 
tions are accompanied by inadequate facilities for child 
care, truancy, and an alarming increase in crime among 
adolescents, 

Many of these conditions among children are di- 
rectly traceable to the fact that “16,000,000 women— 
of whom 6,000,000 had children under fourteen years 
of age—went to work in factories or other essential 
jobs.” The great increase in divorce, overcrowded homes, 
and drunkenness among parents have all played a part 
in increasing juvenile delinquency. 

All of the problems faced by white war workers are 
greatly intensified among Negroes, in addition to which 
are those peculiar to the Negro population. Intelligent 
Negroes deeply resent segregation in the armed forces, 
and point consistently to the discrepancies between our 
stated war aims and our practices of discrimination. 
Some of the problems facing Negroes may be inferred 
from the fact that in one southern city “The police 
chief has nineteen men to keep order in a city that 
has jumped from 85,000 to a population of more than 
200,000.” In this same city “it is known that 2,000 chil- 
dren do not go to school at all for lack of space.” 
Standards of living among white war workers in this 
city are unbelievably low. . . . ‘““They refuse to move 
into the housing projects, say they are ‘free people,’ 
and want to live as they please. They are hostile, de- 
fiant, suspicious and terrified.” 

Mrs. Meyer comes to the very logical conclusion 
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that two basic issues facing the country today are 
“the contradictory and indefensible attitude of our 
society toward childhood,” and the unfair treatment 
accorded to Negroes. She believes that the South must 
be helped to increase) its industrial progress, unless we 
are to see an increased migration of Negroes “into the 
already over-crowded slums of the industrial cities of 
the North.” With this must come equalization of educa- 
tion on a nation-wide basis, but, she asks, “what are 
we to do about the Southern, areas that will not spend 
money for the protection of white children because they 
would be obliged to do the same preventive work for 
the colored?” This realistic and intriguing question, 
when projected against the highly organized fight to de- 
feat a broad program of federal aid to legislation, helps 
to make Journey Through Chaos a highly consistent 
title for this revealing study of the current American 
scene. —ALPHONSE HENINGBURG. 


THE URBAN LEAGUE NEWS FRONT 
(Continued from Page 111) 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
ANNOUNCES NEW FELLOWSHIPS 


The National Urban League for Social Service 
Among Negroes announced recently its plan to award 
two Fellowships for the school year 1945-46. One Fel- 
lowship will be awarded to a student interested in the 
field of industrial and labor relations—the course to be 
given at the University of Pittsburgh Graduate School, 
Department of Economics. This Fellowship, valued at 
$1,100, will consist of remitted tuition of $300, granted 
by the University of Pittsburgh, and $800 living ex- 
penses provided equally by the National Urban League 
and the Urban League of Pittsburgh. 

The second, the Emanuel Maynz Fellowship, for a 
sum of at least $600, is to be awarded to some indi- 
vidual selected by the League for study in a graduate 
school yet to be announced. The recipient will be ex- 
pected to utilize a year’s training to prepare for some 
work which will help returning Negro veterans to 
make adjustments to civilian life. Veterans are es- 
pecially invited to apply for this Fellowship as prefer- 
ence will be given to a qualified veteran. The cost of 


_ the Fellowship has been donated by Emanuel Maynz, 


a New York businessman. 

Applicants, who must be college graduates, should file 
letters indicating their interest. Blanks will be pro- 
vided which may be filled out and sent to the League’s 
office at 1133 Broadway, New York City, before 
March 15. 

Attention is called to an omission in the Fall issue of 
OpporTUNITY in which a summary was made of the 
League’s Fellows. It was stated that all of the Fellows 
at the University of Pittsburgh, beginning 1923 had 
completed their courses in the Graduate School of ‘Ap- 
plied Social Sciences. Until the year 1938-1939, these 
Fellowships were maintained in the Graduate School of 
Sociology and Economics, in which School the 1945- 
1946 Fellow is to be located. A League Fellow is at 


present also located in the School of Applied Social 
Sciences. 
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The Podium Was a Dream 


(Continued from Page 79) 


and social security slogan signs. By the time 
the brass instruments had joined the strings, 
the group was sitting on tables, on arms of 
chairs, and were crowded two in a seat. They 
grew out of that room into the gymnasium of 
the Robert Lewis Stevenson High School, 
which offered more room but poor accoustics. 
Finally, just before the Carnegie Hall debut, 
the American Youth Orchestra was able to re- 
hearse in the pleasant surroundings and ade- 
quate auditorium of the Central Needle Trades 
High School. 


Just as he was matter of fact in the build- 
ing of his orchestra, Dean Dixon is philosophic 
about its future. The group is, first of all, in- 
terested in giving impetus to the building of 
other symphonies and bands and cultural ac- 
tivities. They wish to take music to the masses 
of people who do not get the opportunity to 
hear good music—‘“Music for the Millions’ is 
one of Dixon’s favorite sayings. They want to 
give concerts in the poorer sections of the city, 
such as West Bronx, East Bronx, South Jamaica, 
the Lower East Side, and Harlem, with admis- 
sion prices of 25 cents—or even 5 cents—if this 
is necessary to bring out the people. They want 
ta give concerts at army camps and hospitals, 
and appear in neighborhoods where juvenile 
delinquency is high, working with high school 
students—encouraging them to promote the 
concerts, arrange the programs, print the 
tickets, collect at the door, and usher during 
the performances. It is a new idea in symphony 
music for American cities, just as Dixon him- 
self is something new among Negro musicians. 


From the start up to now, he has been con- 
scious of himself, first of all, as a musician and 
only incidentally as a Negro. For a brief while 
-he worked on the idea of a Negro symphony 
orchestra and then realized that art can no 
more be segregated than beauty in general. 
When he aimed his artistic sights on the con- 
ductor’s podium, there were numerous advisers 
to warn him that there was “no opportunity 
for a Negro in that field.” 


“Not for a Negro as a Negro, perhaps,” re- 
plied Dixon, “but for a conductor who is a 
really artistic and skilled craftsman there will 
always be an opportunity.” 

And that is the story of Dean Dixon, musical 


pioneer, recognized conductor, a progressive in 
musical art—and incidentally a Negro. 
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The aut 
NATIVE SON writes 
the passionate story 


of his own youth: 


“I am proud of the chance to help 
bring to the attention of intelligent 
Americans this honest, dreadful, heart- 
breaking story of a Negro childhood 
and youth.” 

—Dorothy Canfield 


“There won’t be a more important 
book this season than Richard Wright’s 
. . . beautifully written, with the im- 
pact of a battleship.”—Bennett Cerf, 
The Saturday Review of Literature. 


“BLACK BOY _ begins where 
STRANGE FRUIT and FREEDOM 
ROAD end.”—David Appel, Chicago 
Daily News. 


“... One of the most memorable books 
of our time.”—Charles Lee, Philadel- 
phia Record. 


Richard 
Wright’s 


LACK 
BOY 


he-Month Club Selection 
for March. 
At all bookstores - $2.50 


A Book-of-t 
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BENNETT COLLEGE 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


e 
A Distinctive College for Young Women of 
Discriminating Parents 


e 
College Enrollment has grown from 10 students in 1926 
to 400 students in 1943. 


® 
Accommodations for a limited number of new students 
for the Fall term. 


e 
Applications are now being received for the academiq 
year beginning September 14, 1944. 


e 
for Further Information Address: 
MISS WILLA B. PLAYER, Director of Admissions 
Box 1589, Creensboro, N. C. 





Bethune Cookman College 


Daytona Beach, Florida 
e 


A School of Distinction and Personality 
in The Sunny South 
e 
Two-Year Curricula in: 
e 
ARTS AND SCIENCES HOME ECONOMICS 
BUSINESS VOCATIONS 
e 
Four-Year Curriculum in: 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


@ 
For Information, address 
JAMES A. COLSTON, President 


FISK 
UNIVERSITY 


e@ 
African Studies 


Christian Service 








Community ‘Work Shops 
Education 
Engineering Physics 
Humanities 
Music 
Natural ‘Sciences 
Pre-Medicine 
Pre-Nursing 


Social Studies 
@ 


For further information address 


THE REGISTRAR, 
NASHVILLE 8, TENN. 
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1867 1944 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Located in the Nation's Capital 
A Complete Education on One Campus, 
Graduate and Professional 
College of Liberal Arts College of Pharmacy 
Graduate School College of Dentistry 
School of Music School of Religion 


School of Law 
College of Medicine Summer School 


School of Engineering and Architecture 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
National Defense Courses Under Supervision of 


United States Office of Education (Free) 
Athletics . . . R.O.T.C. . . . Student Government 


Debating 
259 Teachers . . . 4,196 Students 
11,810 Alumni. . . 26 Buildings 
Registration 


SPRING QUARTER—March 28, 1945 
SUMMER QUARTER—June 12, 1945—First Term 
July 17, 1945—Second Term 


A Unit of the Army Specialized Training Program 1s 
established at Howard University in Medicine. 
For Announcements and permit to Register, Write 

* THE REGISTRAR 
Howard University, Washington I, D. C. 


KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
Est. 1886 


Class A Four-Year College 
PREPARE FOR POST-WAR LEADERSHIP 





Degrees offered in: 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 
HOME ECONOMICS — AGRICULTURE 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
EDUCATION 
—— 0 
Registration: 
SPRING QUARTER—Mar. 28 


For information write to: 


R. B. Atwood, President 











INSURANCE 


Ordinary, Industrial, Group 
Modern Policies That Fit Modern Needs. 


SUPREME LIBERTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: 

3501 South Parkway 
Chicago 15, Illinois 





yes 





JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
Co-educational Institution 
of High Rating 
2 UNITS 
College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 
Highly trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 
For information write 


H. L. McCROREY, President 











A CLASS A COLLEGE 
with a graduate School of Religion. 


Courses leading. to Bachelor’s degrees in the liberal 
arts and sciences, religion, education, and 
religious education. 


Seminary offering degree of B.D. 
JOHN M. ELLISON, President 


For information address the President or the Dean 
of the College, Virginia Union University, 


| Virginia Union University 
Richmond 20, Virginia. 





Voorhees N. and I. School 
DENMARK, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Junior College, High School, and Trade Departments. 
Co-educational Institution. Rated by Southern Asso- 


ciation and the State Department of Education of 
South Carolina. Splendid equipment. Healthy loca- 
tion. Expenses reasonable. Under direction of the 
Episcopal Church of South Carolina and the Amer- 
ican Church Institute for Negroes. 


Write for information to: 
J. E. BLANTON, Principal 
Denmark, South Carolina 





LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 


"The Gateway To Christian Education" 


@ STRONG FACULTY 

@ MODERN FACILITIES 

@ PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 

@ PRE-PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 
Livingstone College offers courses leading to the 
A.B. and B.S. degrees through the College of Lib- 
eral Arts and to the B.D. in the Hood Theological 
Seminary. Fully approved by the departments of 
education in many Southern states for the prepar- 
ation of teachers. 

Fall Term Begins September 15, 1944. 


For further information write: 
HE REGISTRAR 
Livingstone College, Salisbury, N. C. 
W. J. TRENT, President 




















Cheyney Training School for Teachers 


A STATE TEACHERS COLLECE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


















Professional courses offered: 
1—Elementary Education: 


(Primary, Grades 1-3) ............. B.S. Degree 
2—Elementary Education. 
(Intermediate, Grades 4-8) ......... B.S. Degree 


3—Home Economics: 
(Elementary and High School) .....B.8. Degree 
4—Industrial Arts: 

(Elementary and High School) ....,B.8. Degree 
TUITION FREE TO RESIDENTS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Graduation from a standard four-year high school 
required for admission. 

The State Teachers’ College at Cheyney, Pa., is a 
fully accredited member of the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges 
For further information and catalog write to: 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 


CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 





DILLARD UNIVERSITY 


NEW ORLEANS 
® 


AN INSTITUTION FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO DESIRE TO LEARN AND TO LEAD— 
TO LEARN WITH THOROUGHNESS AND TO 
LEAD WITH WISDOM AND UNDERSTANDING 


For Information address: 


The Registrar 





SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 
A CLASS “A” COLLEGE 


Courses leading to Bachelor’s degree in Liberal 

Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Industrial 

Education, Teacher-Training, Music, Commercial 
Education, Physical Education. 

F. G. CLARK, President Baton Rouge, La. 


Qian 


AN A GRADE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Offering Courses Leading to Degree of 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


B.S. IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


DEPARTMENT OF LAW 


—o——_- 
Graduate Courses Leading to 
the M.A. and M.S. Degree 

— —— 
Information address: 


PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK ; 


Two-Year Curriculum leading to 
Master of Social Work Degree 


Regular Technical Social Work Courses 


Same credit toward the diploma or 
degree for courses taken in the 
Summer Session as when offered 
during the Fall and Winter Session 


also 


SPECIAL COURSES PREPARING WORKERS 
FOR SERVICES ARISING FROM WAR NEEDS 


Cooperating with the Atlanta University 
Affiliated Summer School 








For Further Information, Write 
FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, A.M., 
Director 
247 Henry Street, S.W., Atlanta, Georgia 








KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Offering a liberal education under Christian 
auspices for 68 years. 


Co-educational, — non-sectarian in faculty and 
student-body, — bi-racial in faculty and board: of 
trustees. Experienced, well-prepared, and sympathetic 
teachers, — pleasant and healthful surroundings. 
Courses leading to degrees in arts, sciences, and 
music. Preparation for teaching, playground super- 
vision and musicians. 

Pre-professional preparation for the ministry, 
medicine, and social work. Costs reasonable. 

Evening classes available for teachers 
in Knoxville area. 


For catalog or further information, address: 


WM. LLOYD IMES, President 
DAVID KING CHERRY, Dean 











XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


New Orleans, La. 
A Co-Educational Institution 
conducted by 

The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 

The University includes 
; College of Liberal Arts 
Coliege of Pharmacy 
The School of Education 
The Pre-Medical School 
The School of Social Service 
For further information address: 


THE REGISTRAR 
I I IT GT PGT GIT GT GIT GT GT IT TT IT, 











LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Fully Accredited College offering courses leading up 
to B.A. degree. Seminary offering degree of S.T.B. 
Address: 

REGISTRAR 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE POSTWAR, RESPONSIBILITY 
OF THE NEGRO PRESS 

(Continued from Page 71) 
ness, unemployment and want, and to promote 
the orderly development of the Nation’s re- 
sources. 

“For application of the Atlantic charter to 
all Colonial and other exploited peoples, not 
only Europeans and Asiatics, but also Africans 
and peoples of African descent throughout the 
world. : 

“For full participation by the United States 
in establishing and maintaining such interna- 
tional machinery as may be necessary to estab- 
lish a world order in which economic equality, 
political self-determination and social justice 
will prevail.” 

These are the reasons the press will have to 
crusade for full vocational opportunity for 
Negroes in the postwar. It must crusade for 
the closer collaboration of Negroes with labor, 
for their integration into the forces of labor, 
and for the cleansing of labor of its still existent 
discriminatory policies and practices in some 
quarters. It will have to expose and condemn 
the rottenness of the economic and social sys- 
tem that masquerades as democracy but prac- 
tices fascism on a segment of its owa people. 

It will have to advocate the observance of 
constitutional rights for all the people, for to 
refrain from doing so, as the publishers stated, 
would impair democracy at home and abroad 
by weakening the principles on which it 1s 
founded. 

It will have to herald the good news of new 
opportunities which will open to Negroes, of 
the war-made gains that will have been held, 
of the restraint of those Negroes who are de- 
nied opportunities, of the training opportunities 
available. 

But, in its faith that the people are free only 
if the truth is known by them, it will have to 
herald the bad news, too—of the riots America 
will have provoked if it insists on denial of de- 
served opportunities based on race; of Negroes 
who fail to take advantage of available oppor- 
tunities; of political double-dealing and double- 
talk; of failures on the part of national, state 
or municipal administrations to shoulder their 
responsibilities in the furtherance of democracy 
and opportunty for all the people at home as 
well as abroad. 

It will be blamed for riots, abused as being 
radical, pointed at with a finger of accusation 
for not suppressing reports of American prac- 
tices out of tune with American policies. It will 
be called impatient and impertinent. 

But it must not falter!!! It will not!!! 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE SERVICES 
OF THE DETROIT URBAN LEAGUE 
(Continued from Page 93) 
Industrial Trends 

It is not only important that a modern coun- 
seling service should keep abreast of current 
happenings in industry, but it must also be rea- 
sonably well informed of forthcoming develop- 
ments. We have found that this is a significant 
part of the job to be done in Detroit. Thus, 
we try to keep the general public informed of 
developments in this connection. We receive 
regularly and make announcements concerning 
various openings in municipal, state and fed- 
eral civil service. We have found that the office 
is flooded with inquiries concerning these and 
other job openings whenever such announce- 
ments are made. 

Once each month we send out a press release 
which we call the “‘Vocational Trend Digest,” 
thus we are able to bring together the different 
items of interest which have accumulated. 

Importance of Public Relations 

The job which has been attempted in this 
department could not have been developed ef- 
fectively without the aid given by Detroit news- 
papers. All three of the Negro weeklies in our 
city have given full cooperation to every phase 
of this program. 

In addition to this medium of information, 
the vocational secretary accepts engagements 
to speak before various groups of both races. 
He has also made it a regular practice to visit 
at least two different churches each month. 
This has developed stimulating contacts, and 
has brought the services of the Urban League 
to the attention of many persons who other- 
wise would not have been reached. While we 
have not given as much time as we would have 
liked to the question of public relations, this 
has not been due to our underestimating the 
importance of this relationship. 

Although this new department has been in 
operation but a short time, we have definitely 
established the great need for the services which 
it makes available. We are attempting to make 
use of the most modern facilities in this pro- 
eram. The Koder Performance Record, the 
Cleets Vocational Interest Tests and the Strong 
Vocational Blank are put into constant use in 
our counseling program. 

The possibilities are that the services of this 
new department will outgrow present facilities, 
but attention has already been given to the pos- 
sibility of adding more trained persons to our 
staff in order that this important service to the 
Detroit community may be continued and ex- 
panded. 
















WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY 
Wilberforce, Ohio 


Incorporated in 1856 Co-educational 


Accredited by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and American Association of 
Teachers Colleges 


Variety of courses offered in the College of Lib- 

eral Arts and Sciences, College of Education and 

Industrial Arts, University Laboratory High School 

and Payne Theological Seminary. Also ROM Ce 
and ESMDT courses. 


Distinguished for Training in Leadership 


For further information write the Registrar 
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LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSOURI 


The College—JEFFERSON CITY | 6 
Liberal Arts Business Administration 
Teacher Training Home Economics 


Mechanic Arts _ Agriculture 
Physical Education 


Enlisted Reserve Army Corps 


= 
The School of Law—SAINT LOUIS 
The Graduate School—_ JEFFERSON CITY 
The School of Journalism—JEFFERSON CITY 
= 


For Information Write THE REGISTRAR 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Jefferson City, Missouri 
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TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


11 accredited by the Southern Association of 
Sole eeaa Secondary Schools of the Southern States 
with Curricula designed to prepare students to mee 








Courses leading to 


are offered in the following Schools and Departments 


i tion: 
Bee HOME ECONOMICS 


AGRICULTURE 
TETICS PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
CON ATION or MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 


N = - 
Complete Courses leading to Certificates and Diplomas 


in 
Commercial for Men “and Womens sa to oer 
SOP oral Flight Se Leal efficient Scour 
Service that hasgheon eS eoaeestyy in getting Jobs 
F. D. PATTERSON, President. . 
For TUSKEGEE Re ee ALABAMA ee 


Ee 
INSURE AGAINST 
FIRE LOSSES 


OUR policies give the finest available protection. 
OUR rates are standard — and too low for any 
propert: owner to be uninsured. 









See our local agent or write: 


BANKERS' 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DURHAM, 
N.C. 
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CHARLES L. MAXEY, JR. & CO. 

; PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
We specialize in opening, closing and auditing books 
of corporations as well as making income tax re- 
ports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 
respondence students. 
85 WEST 118th STREET NEW YORK CITY 

MOn. 35-3493 





COLLEGE TRAINING IN NURSING 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


A four and a half year integrated course 
leading to the Bachelor of Science degree 
in Nurse Education. 


Write today for particulars 
COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS 
Hampton Institute 
Hampton, Virginia 











[hip "EARN $50 to $75 WEEKLY 






After learning the 


APEX SYSTEM 


of Scientific Beauty Culture 


—— ee 
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o OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN YOU 


OUR ae in ioe Hepapes upon yout own efforts, you have the 
ability to make an independent livin h i a 
nity, take immediate advantage of ie fles oe ee ere 


COST OF COURSE REASONABLE—SMALL DOWN PAYMENT 
BALANCE WEEKLY—APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 


APEX BEAUTY COLLEGE 


New York Chicago Washingto N k i 
Philadelphia Atlantic City Atlante Baltimore spears 


For further information write 


Apex College, 200 W. 135th St., New York City 
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TEAM WORK WINS AT POLLAK’S 
(Continued from Page 99) 


engineering department. Negro electricians, 
mechanics, and skilled machine operators are 
employed in every department. Negro su- 
pervisors and foremen have both white and 
Negro workers in their departments. Negroes 
are active in union affairs and serve on the 
labor-management and other committees. The 
company orchestra which frequently entertains 
the employees with concert and dance music 
has several Negro members. 

Of course, Lou Hann was very modest about 
his part in bringing about this happy state of 
affairs. But Mr. Wood did not hesitate to say 


’ that much of its success in the integration of 


Negro workers had been the result of Lou’s 
skillful work in handling employee relations. 
In fact, he went to the Pollak plant at the time 
the new employment policy was put into oper- 
ation. His ability to do a good job in the selec- 
tion and integration of several hundred Negro 
workers led to his promotion to his present job 
as Assistant Director of Industrial Relations. 


My curiosity about Lou’s training and previ- 
ous experience could be satisfied only after 
much persuasion. Lou doesn’t like to talk 
about himself, but I discovered that he at- 
tended high school in Pennsylvania and upon 
being graduated, his family moved to Newark 
where he obtained a job as a draftsman for the 
City. He remained on this job four years while 
attending Newark University and New York 
University. His major interests in college were 
social sciences and vocational guidance. After 
receiving his degree at New York University, he 
worked for the Newark Department of Public 
Welfare four years. In 1941, he accepted a 
job with the War Manpower Commission as a 
Senior Interviewer. He was employed by the 
Pollak Manufacturing Company in 1943. 


The Pollak Company’s experience with 
Negro workers is an excellent example of what 
can be accomplished in the utilization of Negro 
labor when top management decides to do the 
job thoroughly. Not only has the company 
solved a difficult manpower problem, but it has 
demonstrated that the employment of capable 
Negro workers in production and administra- 
tive positions is sound industrial relations. Re- 
cently, the company was cited for the excel- 
lence of this production record with its sixth 
Army and Navy “E.” For this notable achieve- 
ment it gives due credit to the harmonious rela- 
tions and superb performance of its Negro and 
white workers. 
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INTERRACIAL TEAMWORK IN SOCIAL PLANNING AND ACTION 





THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 


An Important American Movement 
A Great American Purpose 
A Magnificent American Ideal 


* * * * * * 


THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE is serving its Nation in its second World War. 
Organized in 1910, the League has continuously provided interracial leadership at 
strategic points, in crisis situations and in the furtherance of interracial democracy 
in American society. 


With National Headquarters in New York City, and with local affiliates in 50 
important cities throughout the country, the Urban League movement is a rallying 
point for interracial understanding and cooperation. 


On Urban League boards and committees there are more than 2,500 public- 
spirited men and women of both races, representative of the best type of American- 
ism. There are 300 full-time employed staff members. Thus lay and professional lead- 
ership are provided for ‘round the clock’ promotion of wholesome race relations and 
for the full integration of Negroes into American life. 


BECAUSE OF THE WAR— 


Social problems of the Negro population and race conflict situations have multiplied 
and intensified to an alarming degree. There is a need today as never before for the kind 
of leadership, support, and advice which the League offers in the field of race relations. 


BECAUSE OF THE URBAN LEAGUE— 


Negro war workers are employed in industries and at skills from which they would have 
been excluded without League effort. ; 

Racial tension situations in war communities and racial friction situations in war plants have 
been eliminated or reduced. - 
Governmental officials, federal, state, and municipal, have been given helpful criticism, advice, 
and support, in correcting’ undesirable and dangerous racial situations. 

Social agencies, civic organizations, and public officials throughout the country have been 
guided toward more effective discharge of their responsibilities for serving ALL the people. 


BECAUSE OF YOUR MEMBERSHIP— 


The National Urban League has been able during 1944 to double its staff, expand its activi- 
ties, and increase its influence in wartime and post-war planning. ; 


The voice of the League is your voice, added to that of thousands of persons, 
like yourself. To aid in this vital American movement, the National Urban League 
needs the continued membership and support of tens of thousands of Americans— 
men and women of good will who believe that this Nation will become safe and 
secure only as life in America becomes free and fruitful for all citizens, regardless 
of race, color, or creed. 


Join the National Urban League. And join your local League too. For information 
write to: 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
1133 Broadway, Room 826, New York 10, N. Y. 


For a complete list of local affiliates see page 154 
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Editorial 


by Lester 3. Granger 





A JOB HALF DONE 


-E Day has come and gone, with a not- 

V able ‘absence of enthusiastic demonstra- 

~ tions by Negroes in large industrial cen- 
ters. In one sense, that soberness of mood was 
characteristic of the feeling of all America. Citi- 
zens of all races realized that final defeat of the 
Nazi forces in Germany meant accomplishment 
of only half the job of winning total victory. In 
the brief moment of heartfelt rejoicing, there 
was appreciation of the fact that the Pacific 
war still raged unabated — that many thou- 
sands of miles must be fought over, step by step, 
and that hundreds of thousands of casualties 
might still be suffered before an unhappy world 
could see the dawn of a lasting peace. 

But among Negro Americans there was a 
special soberness of spirit. This was not be- 
cause of any absence of relief over definite 
conclusion of hostilities in Europe, neither was 
it because Negro families were not delighted 
over the prospect of the early return of their 
servicemen from overseas. The real reason why 
enthusiasm was at a minimum was because the 
average Negro citizen realized almost instinc- 
tively that the end of European hostilities could 
conceivably set off a train of highly explosive 
racial situations here at home. 

“Victory cutbacks” in employment press 
against the Negro’s attention with extra weight 
because, of all labor groups employed in war 
industry, Negroes have acquired least group sen- 
iority. Thus, rigid application of seniority rules 
in job cutbacks will automatically mean heavy 
losses for the Negro working population. In 
every industrial community, housing and health 
problems have multiplied during the past five 
years. These problems will be accentuated as 
Negro families seek to hold onto their homes, 
protect their heath and otherwise lead normal 
lives. Municipal officials and social service ad- 
ministrators are worriedly aware of the impend- 
ing urgency of these and similar racial prob- 
lems in several war-congested and war-harrassed 
communities. 

These and other serious factors are pointed to 
by the National Urban League out of the wis- 
dom of its 35 years of experience, including two 
world wars, during which the League has been 
steadily attacking problems of Negro welfare 
and race relations. In nearly 100 cities through- 
out the country the Urban League has been 
bringing the full weight of its experience and 
professional skill to bear on trouble spots in race 
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relations. During these war years, the League has 
worked effectively with governmental, indus- 
trial and labor leadership to integrate Negroes 
into all phases of the war effort. Now, as re- 
conversion begins, the National Urban League 
is supporting the same leadership groups in a 
joint effort to taper off war production without 
causing severe dislocation of race relations or 
disproportionate hardship of the Negro popula- 
tion. 

An important part of this effort is the cur- 
rent campaign by the United Urban League 
Service Fund to raise $350,000 for the 1945 
budget. For campaign purposes in New York 
City, the National Office is joining with the 
Urban League of Greater New York, and con- 
tributions will be shared by the two agencies. 
Throughout the rest of the country contribu- 
tors are applying their support directly to the 
national headquarters. } 

The importance of this campaign cannot pos- 
sibly be over-stressed. This is more than an 
effort by one of America’s important social 
agencies to insure an adequate working budget 
for a critical war year. It is also an unusual 
opportunity for men and women of good will, 
Americans of whatever race who truly believe 
in the principles of democracy, to affirm that 
interest by financial support of an organization 
which is making democracy real in race rela- 
tions. There is no single organized movement 
which has a longer record of distinguished ac- 
complishment or more hopeful prospect of con- 
tinued effectiveness. The United Urban League 
Service Fund is a challenge to Negroes and 
whites, to persons of large and small incomes, 
to liberals and conservatives—to all of those 
who believe that equality of opportunity is a 
basic commitment of American democracy. 

The fact that the campaign’s chairmanship 
has been assumed by Elmo Roper, well-known 
public opinion expert, is in itself significant, for 
no one is in a better position than Mr. Roper to 
know what are the public trends in the field of 
race relations. The representative nature of the 
Committee of Sponsors is equally significant, for 
included therein are some of the best known 
names in American life, drawn from the fields of 
business and industry, organized labor, civic en- 
terprise and religious life. Their response is an- 
other indication of the new sober evaluation 
placed upon consistent and practical efforts to 
reduce our national problems of race by remov- 
ing specific inflammatory causes. 
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What The Urban League Expects For All Races 
As a Result of the San Francisco Conference 


@ By ALPHONSE HENINGBURG 


N every town and village in our country to- 
I day and particularly in those homes in which 

modest, hard-working people live, a great 
spirit of rejoicing is in the air. Rejoicing because 
we know that within our grasp are the fruits of 
the peace for which we have struggled and for 
which many of us have died during these years 
just past. In the spirit of this memorable occa- 
sion, which brings with it the added hope that 
soon we may see an end to wars everywhere, 
the National Urban League is happy to give 
expression to its feeling and to its hopes for all 
peoples everywhere. 


During the thirty-five years in which our 
organization has been in existence, and in terms 
of the experiences of our friends-in fifty or more 
cities, throughout this country, we have come to 
realize that the fate of America is the fate of 
common people, not only in Miami or Boston, 
not only in Houston or San Francisco, but in 
the far corners of the earth—wherever men live 
and wherever they hope to find happiness, to 
find peace, and to find security. 


In San Francisco today, the representatives 
of many nations are earnestly seeking the way 
toward a permanent, toward a durable peace. 
The eyes of the entire world are focused on 
what our representatives are doing, and the 
ears of the world are listening for the terms at 
which they will arrive. All of these representa- 
tives, whether they happen to speak for the 
Big Four or for the smaller nations of the earth, 
realize the seriousness of the task which they 
have undertaken and they realize, too, the bar- 
riers with which they are faced. 


What do we expect from this conference at 
San Francisco? 


Most of all we want a peace which will be 
just, which will be durable, and which will give 
assurance to the men and women of genera- 
tions yet unborn that the earth can be a happy 
place in which to live, and that the ever pres- 
ent fear of death need not strike terror to the 
hearts of little children. 


Then we want security; the chance for a 
job; and a comfortable home in which to live. 
We want conditions in our towns and in our 
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cities which will make good health a reality in- 
stead of an expectancy, with little parks here 
and there in which our children can play. 


And with this we want an opportunity for 
creative living, for we believe that in a democ- 
racy a balancing of responsibility with oppor- 
tunity is the essence of complete living. 


The National Urban League has for many 
years used the slogan “Not Alms but Oppor- 
tunity.” We believe that today the peoples of 
China, of India, and of Africa, in addition to 
the 13 millions of Negroes in the United States 
would agree that this slogan is peculiarly ap- 
propriate. Too long have we known the heart- 
lessness of those who openly exploit the weak, 
and too often have we seen the condescending 
patronage of those who lend their words to en- 
chanting descriptions of the bright dream of 
democracy, while in their every action they 
deny to all who are weaker than they a chance 
to live in simple, honest dignity. Too consis- 
tently have we worked at widening the gap 
between our announced intentions and our spe- 
cific actions. 


But we are not dismayed, for we believe that 
the forces of brotherhood are stronger in this 
country than are the forces of disunity. We 
need to harness those forces for good, and to 
every thoughtful citizen we must give full oppor- 
tunity to make the contribution which he can 
make. It doesn’t matter whether that citizen 
be rich or poor, Jew or Gentile, black or white ; 
we must find new ways of developing and 
strengthening the tremendous human resources 
which are all about us, but which are too fre- 
quently overlooked. 


If every American can understand this sim- 
ple truth, and will begin in his own home 
town; on the job where he works, and as he 
goes about his daily business, to see in every 
other American a fellow being much like himself, 
then we shall have more than a formula de- 
veloping in San Francisco. We shall have a 
pattern for living, for in our own lives we shall 
be giving reality and substance to the greatest 
need of mankind today: the need for under- 
standing and for friendliness. 
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The Negro College and Nursing 


e By C. MAUDE H. LYNCH 


As old Latin tag, ““Mens sana in corpore ~ 


sano” has served as a device for many 

an institution of higher education. In 
times of peace, however, the college educator 
has been likely to emphasize the cultivation of 
the sound mind as his main objective. This 
has been particularly true in co-educational 
Negro institutions at the college level in so far 
as their women students were concerned. The 
majority have been dedicated to the task of 
training their women students as teachers in or- 
der that they in turn might carry the light of 
greater literacy to members of their race. Until 
recent years only a small minority of women 
graduates of Negro colleges have envisaged any 
vocation other than that of teaching as a pos- 
sibility. 

War has brought the second part of the well- 
known phrase sharply into focus for the Negro 
educator. The need for Negro nurses to help 
solve the health problems of workers in con- 
gested industrial areas, to make possible an 
adequate and efficient rural health service, and 
to play their part in the care and rehabilitation 
of war casualties, can no longer be ignored. 
Administrators of Negro colleges are beginning 
to ask themselves whether they have not a 
double duty to perform, to help prepare wom- 
en who will care for the body as well as 
those who will train the mind. 

Two graduate Negro nurses who, as mem- 
bers of the college counseling staff sponsored 
by the National Nursing Council for War Ser- 
vice and the U. S. Public Health Service, visit- 
ed seventy-nine Negro colleges in nineteen 
states and the District of Columbia during the 
last three months of 1944, see this new sense of 
responsibility for preparing women for pro- 
fessional nurse training as one of the signifi- 
cant changes in attitude of Negro college edu- 
cators in recent times. 

Miss Carolyn Crosby, graduate of New York 
University and formerly on the staff of the 
New York City Department of Health, and 
Miss Emily Hildegarde Hill, graduate of State 
Teachers College, Cheyney, Pennsylvania, and 
charge nurse in the surgical ward of the Gold- 
water Memorial Hospital, Welfare Island, 
N. Y., joined the college counseling staff last 
October. During the college visits they spoke 
to 22,878 students in general assemblies; their 
small discussion groups were attended by 2,278 
specially interested undergraduates; they con- 
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ferred with 1,805 students in groups. small 
enough to permit of the discussion of individual 


problems and interviewed personally 1,121 who . 


sought further information. In addition, they 
conferred with 384 administrators and faculty 
members. 

Almost everywhere they went they were re- 
ceived with great cordiality. Administrators, 
faculty members and students were eager to get 
the latest information on developments in nurse 
education, to discuss programs which would 
offer the best preparation for professional train- 
ing, to note the names of schools of nursing 
admitting students on the basis of merit with- 
out regard to race, color or creed, and to learn 
of the opportunities for free professional train- 
ing through enrollment in the Cadet Nurse 
Corps and of the openings now becoming avail- 
able to Negro graduate nurses in hospitals, fed- 
eral and state nursing services and the Army 
Nurse Corps. In spite of discriminations still 
prevalent against members of their race, edu- 
cators, encouraged by the progress made to- 
ward abolishing some of these limitations, are 
cooperating in the preparation of better 
equipped Negro nurses and thus contributing 
toward the solution of the health problems of 
the nation as a whole, as well as those of the 
13,000,000 Negro population which have be- 
come more articulate since the beginning of the 
war. 

Nursing education had made some headway 
in a few leading Negro colleges before the war. 
Today there are five such institutions which 
have collegiate departments or schools of nurs- 
ing with programs leading to a diploma in nurs- 
ing and a college degree. Only four of these 
were visited by the counseling staff but these 
were able to report increased enrollments 
among their students of nursing and a broad- 
ening and strengthening of their nurse educa- 
tion programs. Other colleges, through sound 
pre-nursing curricula, are preparing students for 
admission to affiliated hospital schools of nurs- 
ing in their vicinity. 

While these are as “cases in the desert,” in 
the phrase of one of the counselors, both were 
able to report evidence of wells and springs of 
interest on other campuses. One Alabama 
college with an interracial, progressive, well- 
informed faculty and students from many dif- 
ferent states could already boast a 1944 gradu- 
ate at the Yale University School of Nursing. 


—— 


In Georgia a college dean expressed himself as 
feeling “that the heads of colleges in Atlanta 
should discuss the possibility of introducing pre- 
nursing programs into their curricula.” The 
administrator of Georgia State College had al- 
ready brought the problem of inaugurating a 
nurse education program before the state de- 
partment of education. Yet another college in 
this same state is cooperating with the Cadet 
Nurse Corps unit of a neighboring hospital 
school of nursing by housing the pre-Cadets on 
its campus and teaching them the basic pre- 
clinical courses. One North Carolina college 
has a minor in public health and another, situ- 
ated in a city with a Negro population of 
45,000, is already proving a fairly good source 
of nursing material. Two Louisiana colleges are 
described in the counselor’s reports as “excel- 
lent sources!” A well-equipped Negro univer- 
sity in Missouri has already started a move- 
ment toward establishing pre-nursing courses 
and a collegiate school of nursing; in another 
college in South Carolina the presideat and his 
wife “are anxious to start the groundwork for 
a five-year nurse education program.” 


In several Negro colleges which have broad 
liberal arts curricula, students interested in 
nursing are being directed into pre-medical, 
science and home economic courses for want of 
a specific pre-nursing program. 

Nor are all the women students in teachers 
colleges convinced that they are “born teachers!” 
Some have entered these institutions with a view 
to making up deficiencies in their secondary 
education and transferring to schools of nurs- 
ing, others have felt that their opportunities for 
advanced education in other fields were limited 
and thus have taken Hobson’s choice. 


As already indicated the most significant 
change noted by the college counseling staff has 
been the responsiveness to the nurse education 
program by administrators, faculty members 
and students in teachers colleges. This is true, 
too, in white colleges as well as in Negro in- 
stitutions. No one can deny that what was 
formerly their sole objective, the production of 
teachers, is a necessary, even a patriotic one, 
particularly in these days when there is a na- 
tion-wide shortage of instructional personnel. 
Students of Negro teachers colleges are so 
much in demand that they are frequently 
“placed” even before they are graduated. Many 
will complete their training and carry on their 
work in the fields of elementary and second- 
ary education. Some, particularly among the 
underclassmen, are eager for a new vocational 
outlet.and are looking to nursing to’ provide it. 

Again, some of the four-year Negro colleges 


visited, as well as most of the fifteen junior 
colleges, have high school departments. High 
school juniors and seniors frequently attended 
the assemblies at which the nurse counselors 
spoke and were among their most enthusiastic 
listeners. It seems not unlikely that college edu- 
cators, noting this enthusiasm, will seek to 
broaden their curricula in order to provide 
preparatory education for the would-be nurse 
as well as for the potential teacher. 


Not all the colleges visited presented so 
promising a picture for the future of nursing 
education among students of the colored race 
as the above paragraphs might lead the reader 
to suppose. Interest was almost universal, en- 
thusiasm was high, but reports sent in by the 
counselors indicate that a number of the col- 
leges on their visiting schedules were “poor 
sources of nursing material,” or, despite their 
willingness, lacked the resources to initiate a 
sound pre-nursing program. This was all too 
frequently true of the junior colleges. Most of 
these are denominational institutions and lack 
of endowment, with resultant under-staffing 
and inadequacy of equipment, had handicap- 
ped them even in pre-war times. Loss of en- 
rollment since the war has brought some of 
them to the stage where they are struggling for 
mere existence. Only a few state or city sup- 
ported junior colleges seem able to carry their 
programs consistently at the college level. One 
city junior college in Missouri has excellent 
laboratory facilities and is offering instruction 
in the basic sciences to Negro students from 
a nearby: hospital of nursing; another in Ar- 
kansas, though small, is likely to prove a good 
source of nursing material, since members of 
its administration and faculty are well-informed, 
cooperative, eager to see their students, en- 
rolled in the various departments of a broad 
liberal arts curriculum, choose the vocation for 
which they are best fitted. Counselors report 
that, even in those junior and senior colleges 
which are unable to maintain their educational 
programs at the college level, there are some 
good students who, given the proper guidance, 
might well fit themselves for professional train- 
ing. 


National publicity on the need for nurses — 
and the successive college counseling programs 
of the last two years have broadened the edu- 
cational outlook of Negro colleges throughout 
the country. They will continue to train the 
much-needed teacher, but more of them will 
seek to provide guidance and preparation for 
the student who wishes to serve her country 
and her race in the ranks of professional: nurs- 
ing. 4 
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The Rights and Wrongs of the Negro 


e@ By GEORGE NORTON WESTERVELT 


N the second paragraph of the Declaration 
| of Independence, “‘in the spirit of which,” 
as one of our most distinguished jurists 
once said, “it is always safe to read the letter 
of the Constitution,’ are found these axioms: 
“that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain unalien- 
able Rights, and that among these are Life, 
Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. That to 
secure these rights, Governments are instituted 
among Men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.” 


These words apply equally to all men, with- 
out discrimination and without regard to race, 
color or creed. The Constitution, following the 
doctrine and spirit of the Declaration, expressly 
and by necessary implication, guarantees to the 
Negro these rights without limitation. The 
Thirteenth Amendment guarantees him his 
liberty; the “Fifteenth Amendment guarantees 
to him the right to vote; and the Fourteenth 
Amendment provides that “No State shall make 
or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the Unit- 
ed States, nor shall any State deprive any per- 
son of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law, nor deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws.” 

How far have these guarantees been lived up 
to by the Federal or State governments, or by 
the citizens of the country in general? 

It is the objective of this article to seek the 
true and unequivocal answers to these ques- 
tions, and if it shall appear that there have 
been any violations or evasions of these pro- 
visions, to consider what, if anything, can be 
done to remedy and correct these abuses, not 
only with regard solely to the rights and wrongs 
of the Negro, but also as they affect the condi- 
tions and general welfare of the country as a 
whole. 

To begin with, it can, I believe, safely be 
said that the rights of life and liberty are en- 
joyed with substantial equality by all classes 
and creeds and races in this country alike. 
When, however, we come to the right of the 
pursuit of happiness, an entirely different pic- 
ture is presented. This right, which includes 
economic, political and social equality, is the 
right possessed by every man to think, say 
and do whatever he deems right, and to con- 
duct his own personal ‘affairs in his own way 
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without interference or limitation, save only 
the obvious limit that, in so acting, he should 
not deny or trespass upon the equal right of 
every other man to enjoy and exercise the same 
privileges. 

Let us then consider the various specific cases 
in which these or any of these have infringed 
upon the rights of the Negro and also what 
remedy may be found for such abuses. 

Let us first take up the matter of the poll- 
tax. Poll-tax laws do not in themselves present 
a violation of any provision of the Constitu- 
tion, but in their effect and operation they are 
a distinct violation of the letter of it, to wit, 
of Article IV, Sec. 2-1, and of Amendments 14 
and 15, above quoted, as well as of its whole 
spirit and intent. 

The purpose of the enactment of these laws 
was as follows. At one period following the 
Civil War, the interests of the Negro and poor 
white sharecroppers in several of the Southern 
States seriously threatened to overthrow the 
power and supremacy of the Democratic Party 
in these States, and the laws were enacted to 
prevent this. They were designed to preserve 
in perpetuity a one party system by reducing 
the percentage of voters so that the ballot could 
be more easily controlled and the political ma- 
chine more effectively maintained. This is clear- 
ly not a republican form of government, which 
the Constitution guarantees to every State. The 
laws have had the effect of disfranchising some 
10,000,000 American citizens, i.e., 6,000,000 
whites and 4,000,000 Negroes. 


They further disparage the rights of the 
people in the other States of the Union, dis- 
criminating against them by a disproportionate 
weight of representation. The poll tax, it has 
been estimated, permits the election of seven 
times as many Congressmen as are elected in the 
same number of non-poll-tax States of like pop- 
ulations. This fact is to be seriously considered 
by all of us, Negroes and whites alike. 

The poll-tax laws, therefore, ought to be 
abolished and done away with. They serve no 
purpose other than to maintain in power a 
corrupt oligarchy, and in doing so they bring 
hardship and injustice to everybody else. 

There have been efforts made in Congress 
to do this, but in each case they have been 
smothered and talked to death by means of the 
inexcusable device of the filibuster resorted to 
by the Southern Senators. 
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There is now a bill before Congress to 
abolish the poll-tax laws. It has passed the 
House and is now in committee in the Senate. 
There seems but little doubt that sufficient 
votes can be had for its passage, but in any 
event it will probably face a filibuster by the 
Southern Senators. 


Here is where we can all of us help. Let every 
person interested send a letter or telegram to 
his or her Senator, urging the invoking of clo- 
ture to head off a protracted filibuster, and 
pointing out the need for speeding up the pas- 
sage of the poll-tax legislation. It would re- 
quire the concurrence of only two-thirds of the 
Senate to invoke cloture. If these laws are 
abolished, one at least, and an important one, 
of the abuses we have mentioned will be effec- 
tively removed. Here, then, is where we can be 
of service. The force of public opinion is power- 
ful. Vox populi vox Dei. 


Another very prolific source of discrimina- 
tion against and violation of the rights of the 
Negro lies in what are known as “Jim Crow” 
_ practices and regulations. These are largely, if 
not wholly, the product of the unreasonable 
and unreasoning habit of bias and prejudice 
against a race, met with chiefly in the South, 
but also to some extent among misinformed 
and unthinking groups in other parts of the 
country. Against this legislation is of little avail, 
although the Ives-Quinn bill just enacted in 
New York may prove an exception. In general, 
it can be overcome only by a gradual process 
of education, among not only whites but also 
Negroes. This, of course, will require time and 
patient persistence. It is encouraging, however, 
to note the marked and steady improvement 
which has been made in this attitude of the 
average citizen, as well as the more intelligent 
interest which has been manifested in the sub- 
ject. For more than fifty years this change in 
popular sentiment has been going on, and it be- 
came more pronounced in the past decade. 


Direct legislation, as a general rule can do 
little good. Where, however, these discrimina- 
tions assume the form of statutory enactments 
or official regulations, direct action may be ap- 
plied. There are State laws and local ordi- 
nances which set up such discriminatory pro- 
visions, in public conveyances, hotels, places of 
amusements, etc., which are open to direct re- 
peal. Also, there is unlawful discrimination 
practiced in various official and governmental 
circles, which calls for direct action. 

Notable instances of this are to be found in 
the armed forces of the United States. The 
Draft Act of 1940 contains this provision, “Sec. 
4 (a).-In the selection and training of men 


under this Act, and in the interpretation and 
execution of the provisions of this Act, there 
shall be no discrimination against any person 
on account of race or color.” This is plain and 
unequivocal. This provision has not been lived 
up to, but has been deliberately violated by 
officers and other officials of the armed forces, 
and thus far we have heard of no effective 
rebuke or countermand from any higher: au- 
thority, from the Commander-in-Chief: down, 
nor protest from Congress. There has been, 
nevertheless, direct action taken, and by a Ne- 
gro, Winfred Lynn. His case is now before the 
Supreme Court of the United States, whose 
decision will be looked forward to with great 
interest. In the event that the Court may ren- 
der an unfavorable decision, this will not of 
necessity end the matter. For it is an established 
rule of law that the doctrine of stare decisis 
does not apply to decisions on constitutional 
questions. “However,” says Charles Warren in 
his Supreme Court History, “the Court may 
interpret the provisions of the Constitution, it 
will still be the Constitution which is the law, 
and not the decision of the Court.’ “Any 
citizen,” says another eminent authority, “has 
an absolute constitutional right to appear be- 
fore the Court and challenge its interpretations _ 
upon the ground that they are repugnant to 
the provisions of the Constitution. The Court 
must justify its decisions by the Constitution, 
and not by its own precedent.” 


Cases like this emphasize the fact that the 
restoration of the Negro to his rightful place 
depends largely upon himself and his persist- 
ent, fearless, but peaceable assertion of his own 
rights. But he requires also the cooperation of 
all fair and right-minded people of the coun- 
try. And in so attempting to cooperate, let us 
remember that the Negro himself really needs 
less reforming than the rest of us do. The one 
thing which stands preeminently in the way 
of the reforms we are aiming at is this race 
prejudice we have been speaking of :—in a word 
our own national attitude of mind toward the 
subject which calls for readjustment. 


It is a noteworthy fact that this country, the 
cradle of liberty and equality, which has made 
greater progress in the growth of true democ- 
racy than any other in the world, should cling 
as it does to the stupid and unreasoning habit 
of race discrimination, and that it should be 
the only country where such distinctions exist 
to any appreciable degree. It is practically non- 
existent In the South American countries like 
Brazil and Argentina. It does not prevail in 

_ (Continued on.Page 162) 
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Dark Wisdom 


@ By DEAN CADLE 


URING the few months I’ve known 
LD) the natives of this group of South Pacific 

Islands P’ve encountered a good many 
new and interesting situations. Some were 
beautiful in the sense that untouched scenery is 
beautiful, some were pathetic and heartbreak- 
ing, some infuriating because they were the 
outgrowth of fear and ignorance; and all were 
marginal notes that could be appended only to 
the fragmentary history of such a primitive and 
isolated civilization as is found in this area. 

But related to this civilization, veritably lost 
out here in the billions of gallons of ocean, I 
have come upon one situation which certainly 
cannot be classed .with the ordinary. It is a 
phase, a part of a movement associated with the 
rapidity with which a people has come of age, 
a people who, before the war, few white men 
even knew existed. 

The situation I speak of is my acquaintance 
with a native boy, Willie George Basua. 

I met Willie during my first week here. 
Though his home is not on this particular 
island, when our squadron arrived he was here 
working for the army through a_ lend-lease 
agreement with the British. He and several 
other boys from his island lived in a native 
labor village of thatch huts located near our 
camp. 

In the evenings after they had finished their 
day’s work, groups of the boys would come into 
our camp, bringing for sale grass skirts, hand- 
wrought war clubs of banyan wood, and sea 
shells of rainbow hues artistically blended. 
Many of the boys came merely for the novelty 
of being greeted by the soldiers and of answer- 
ing in their broken English, ‘Hi, Joe. And 
they all came for cigarettes and cigars and cheap 
pipes. 

However, beyond the ability to give simple 
answers, few of the boys could speak intelli- 
gible English. Willie no doubt had the best- 
trained mind of them all, and he spoke English 
surprisingly well. Conversation interested him 
immensely, and he would ask many questions, 
and listen intently while you answered. He 
had a low and agreeably calm voice, and his 
manner of talk was sure and but slightly 
broken. 

The first genuine surprise he gave us was on 
that first evening when, while speaking of the 
mission school he had attended, he began nam- 
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ing the parts of speech. Then he went on to 
tell of his village life at home. His account of 
the village native minister was especially inter- 
esting. 

“Reverend Samuel, he is very good man. He 
said good words to all people. He wants to do 
no bad thing. But sometime when he go to 
talking, he talking so fast he don’t know what 
he saying. Words come out his mouth but in 
his head he don’t know what he saying.” 

Willie is extremely religious, and he asked 
if I could get for him a large reference Bible. 
In New Haven, Connecticut, I had seen a per- 
fect edition, with large print, illustrations, refer- 
ence section, and maps. I had a girl friend send 
me a copy, and another fellow in the squadron 
had one sent from his home in Missouri for 
Willie’s girl friend. 

Willie’s period of labor here terminated be- 
fore the Bibles arrived and he went back to 
his home island. Soon afterward I received the 
following letter. It and the second one I am 
quoting will help you to understand, much bet- 
ter than I can tell you, just what Willie is like. . 


“South Pacific * 
July 15, 1944 
Dearest friend, 

Just a few words to lets you know about me, 
I’m was arrived safely at home, And although 
I’m in good health. How about that Bible you 
had promised to sent it to me. I need it so 
much now. Please supply my need will you? 
Oh, my, friend, I’m glad too see my girl friend, 
and both we are always have a lot of fun. I’m 
sorry my friend, because I have not make al- 
ready yet, all you needing from me. But I can 
sent some home things for you. Please my 
friend try to sent me the 100 yards of black 
calicos, I need this so much, because all my 
mother and father, they not have calicos for 
clothing. Please, write to your home and sup- 
ply my need for my father and mother. I’m 
always remember you in my prayer, anywhere I 
go. Please you can write soon as you can. 
that all I can say to you my friend, so I will 
say to you good night may the Lord be with 
you always 

From your friend 
Willie G. Basua” 

Several fellows in the squadron promised him 
some calico, but I am not sure of how he has 
arrived at the estimate of ‘100 yards.’ Either 
he has little sense of measurement, or he has 
added together all the yards promised him by 
the different members of our squadron and has 
reached..a. high. total. 


*All of Willie’s letters are reproduced verbatim. 


The fellow from Missouri and I mailed him 
the Bibles. I wrote him a letter, and here is his 
answer. 


“Protestant Ocean Society 


19th Oct. 1944 

Hi*Dean, 

Ever so many many thanks to received the 
too Bibles which you had sending me. My 
heart was acceptable to see, and suprized for 
the gift. I am enjoying myself when I hope to 
play game. My friend, I will remember you 
anywhere I go, or stay. Be sure to you that 
I will send you some home things, I’m making 
a comb, and a skirt already. But have no stamp 
to put on. Please send some stamp for me then 
I will put on, and mail you a comb and a skirt. 
Do not, tell me that am lie to you. Be sure to 
you, that I will send you my best wishes to you. 
You asking me for a (Native boy) who know 
how to play mandolin, and used to sing a lot. 
But I could not remember him now. Just I left 
you, and never remember him now. In my 
home, sometime I went to the garden with 
mother and father. But sometime, I hope go to 
Auki (name of one of the island missions. ) 
for play Ball. I can’t work all day, just only 
three days I can work for. In this present, ?’m 
in good health with my brother. But this 
months I have a lot of troble about my girl 
friend. their father and mother wants to fight 
against me. Because, they are very bad to me. 
over a month ago, I went up to the hills, I saw 
many many nice girls. When I reached them, 
they came to me, and asked me, what are you 
doing here come? and tell some story for us. 
they all stood round me until the day. this make 
me not have a good sleeping. then I’m asleep- 
ing in the day time, and once I had a good 
dream about them. do you think this be good 
for me. My friend, I remember you, until the 
end of my life. 


you ask me to writing these words to sent to 
your girl friend in english and in my language. 
Thank you for the Bible, you are a good mary: 
nau ku tagio lue amu Bible, ki fuaku, sulia nee 
oko kwateu mairo. 


Do this, and sent it to your girl friend. you 
ask me these words in my language, good morn- 
ing: ofodani kwau, good evening: rodo lea 
kwau, O.K.: nia lea gooana, welcome: leka lea 
leamai. you asking me for more, I will sent you 
new paper with some word more with English 
and my language. please write sooner to me 
as you can. 

From 


_. Willie G. Basua”’ 





Willie George Basua 


Willie Basua and his two letters and the in- 
herent power of his achievement are a challenge 
to every illiterate person in a country having 
the wealth and wisdom and privileges of ours. 

Discovering him is like finding a thing in the 
least-expected place, where possibly you would 
think it shouldn’t be, like the beautiful where 
there hasn’t been beauty before, like an orchid 
thrown to you out from the blackness of a cav- 
ern that has never been blessed with a ray of 
bright light. 

Thanks to the perseverance and sacrifices of 
missionaries, the natives of these few islands are 
now usually calm and friendly. 

But if you had landed on Willie’s island say 
fifty years ago, chances are that you may have 
been murdered and left lying on the beach. 
Or, what is just as probable, you may have 
been well-cooked and parts of your body 
served up at a ceremonial feast. The natives 
would have eaten your flesh not because it was 
a delicacy, but because ignorance and deep- 
rooted superstitions had bred in them the be- 
lief that the body of a white man possessed an 
excess of manna, a spiritual quality which 
gives strength and supremacy of mind and 
body. 

Willie Basua is a descendant of these people 
and of their domain of fear and witchery. It 
was his ancestors who only fifty years ago 
warred with -each other, killed missionaries 
and venturesome traders, and had a craving 
for manna of the white flesh. 

Martin Nielsen, famous native labor recruiter 
in these waters for many years, attests to the 
fact that only thirty years ago human flesh was 
eaten in the coastal village where Willie’s 
friends and relatives now live. 

This, then, is the heritage of Willie Basua, 
Melanesian black boy who can claim owner- 


(Continued on Page 166) 
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Exploring Racial Tolerance 


@ By ROY E. LEARNED 


HE racial question is so controversial that 
it does not lend itself to friendly discus- 
sion among those of differing views. An 
effort to change the attitude of a close asso- 
ciate might easily lead to the loss of a lifelong 
friendship. Although the community in which 
we live, like many American communities, 
nurtures strong racial prejudices, our home has 
been little influenced by them. Beginning with 
our college days’ in a small denominational 
school in California, my wife and I have al- 
ways counted among our most cherished friends 
men and women of various races, including 
Negro, Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos and Jews. 
We have corresponded with them over long 
periods of time, and they have been guests 
in our home just as casually as our friends 
of European ancestry. 

Our children, too, have been equally free 
in their friendships. For some time a Negro 
girl was the high school chum of our older 
daughter. A Jewish lad and our son found an 
impelling common interest in radio experi- 
mentation, which brought them in close com- 
panionship during nearly all of his junior 
college days. Our younger daughter for one 
whole year sang unrestrained praises of the 
high school’s star athlete, outstanding student, 
and public speaker—her classmate, a colored 
youth. 

This whole racial question is full of childish 
inconsistencies. It would be easy to name a 
dozen of them in one breath. Most of them 
are lamentable, but there is one for which I 
am exceedingly thankful, and which stems 
from an inherent sense of fairness greater even 
than racial prejudice. It is this: Though we 
may not discuss racial fair play with our 
friends, we are at liberty, paradoxically, to 
champion racial good-will in many other ways 
and rarely will anyone interfere or even criti- 
are 

Not only do our family experiences, previ- 
ously mentioned, illustrate this point, but others 
will amplify it. For several years I sponsored 
a young peoples’ group of high school and 
junior college age, associated with the local 
community church. At least once each year, and 
occasionally more often, we held joint worship 
meetings with the Japanese young people of a 
neighboring church. These were followed by a 
social hour with games and refreshments. At 
times we would go to their church, and at 
others they would be our guests. The attend- 
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ance of both groups on these occasions was 
exceptionally good. Although of distinctly dif- 
ferent ancestral and cultural racial stocks, they 
thoroughly enjoyed each other’s fellowship. No 
one in the community ever protested these 
meetings. 

Five years ago the section of the California 
Teachers’ Association to which I belong, was 
host to several thousand teachers in confer- 
ence. At my suggestion the president of the 
Association invited a young Negro educator 
to come from the Atlantic Coast to address the 
conference. He accepted the invitation; and 
during his three-day stay, was a guest in my 
home, a treat to which we often refer. He ar- 
rived on a Sunday, the day preceding the 
convention opening. The pastor of the com- 
munity church, learning of his arrival, invited 
our guest to fill the pulpit at the evening 
service. The congregation, young and old, 
was most attentive and was overwhelmingly 
cordial at the close of the service. The three 
platform appearances of this leader in Negro 
education were responded to with like enthu- 
slasm by the teachers at the convention. Not 
one word of criticism from any source came to 
me directly or indirectly because of a Negro’s 
being a guest in my home or of his speaking 
before the church and educational groups. 

Similarly, in my professional relationship as 
a school principal, I have suffered no handicap, 
of which I am aware, from treating all racial 
groups and individuals alike. I hold counseling 
conferences with Chinese, Fillipino, or Negro 
parents in the interests of their children just 
as I do with white parents. No one ever ob- 
jects. As chairman of the program commit- 
tee for our school Parent Teacher Associa- 
tion my proposal to have speakers from time 
to time from various racial groups was ac- 
cepted without a dissenting comment. One of 
our most successful speakers prior to Bataan 
was a Filipino teacher on leave from her native 
country. 

Not long before our participation in World 
War II, the national president of the Japanese- 
American Citizenship League was the guest 
speaker at a monthly social luncheon of the 
teaching staff, which I supervise. He was very 
well received in presenting a message depicting 
the problems with which the Nisei were then 
confronted in attaining the high goals of Ameri- 
can citizenship set up by the league. 

In recent weeks the white wife of a Filipino 
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RACIAL UNDERSTANDING — A Practical Demon- 
stration. A Panel Dinner at the house of Miss Adaline 
C. Guenther, Los Angeles. (See A Panel of Americans, 
Survey of the Months, p. 153.) 

L. to r., Marilyn Nott, Miss Guenther (partially hidden), 
Ruth Danes: Hazel Wong, Ouida Pruitt, Margaret 
Cooper, Natalie Coles, Riesa Abrahamson, Consuela 

Nieto (also hidden), and Ysabel Gray. 


farmer has been attending the community 
church alone. She said her husband would 
like to accompany her, but she has been re- 
luctant to have him for fear of objections from 
the members of the congregation. As an en- 
couragement to interracial fellowship, I urged 
her to put these fears aside and invite her 
husband to worship with her. Finally, he came 
and to her surprise he was warmly welcomed 
by many and no one seemed displeased. 

_In addition to these neighborhood and _ pro- 


fessional experiences, I have ac- 
cepted opportunities of wider scope 
to support better racial understand- 
ing, such as participation in radio 
round table discussion, and writing 
articles for periodicals. No one has 
hinted that I should refrain from 
these. 
I have related these experiences at 
considerable length to support my 
belief that there is an acquiescent 
tolerance in racial matters in every 
_. community, no matter how strong its 

prejudices may be. Certainly we are 
going to need greater national unity than ever 
to surmount the colossal domestic and _ inter- 
national problems of reconstruction following 
these tragic years of total war. 

Our racial minorities are performing a timely 
and patriotic duty by insisting through well 
organized effort that they be permitted to 
participate in the economic and cultural life 
of the nation free from discrimination. Per- 
haps, those of us who believe that the breaking 
down of race barriers is not only just but very 
wise, can best assist in doing so by exploring 
thoroughly the acquiescent racial tolerance in 
the community in which we live. This every 
day living in harmony and friendship with all 
of our associates, regardless of race, may open 
the way to other tolerances more rapidly than 
anything else we can do. 


Communion at a Bus Stop 
By CPL. EPHIM G. FOGEL 


I STAND in the Jim Crow crowd. I am a Jew. 
I wear no star of David on my face. 
My skin being white, I wait in the white man’s queue ; 
No one denies or challenges my place. 


But whenever I see Jim Crow my temples flame 
As though a fist had struck with all its might. 
The Negro and I are one; I share his shame 
Even when spared by grace of being white. 


We are both surrounded by a wall of hate, 
By ramparts of exclusion few can climb, 
-Impassable pale and steep, restricted gate— 
We are the hurt and hunted of our time. 


In the colored queue I meet a pair of eyes, 
Our glances lock and smile at one another. 


The buried rivers of affection rise 
And the messenger eyes are signalling, “Brother, Brother. 


Today we are divided and betrayed. 
But like friends who meet in perilous enemy lands, 
Across the barriers we never made 


Our eyes unite, we join contrasted hands. 
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From My Brief Case 


@ By ROY DeCOVERLEY 


Seeing Denmark Before the Arrival of the 
Nazis. Here a Negro Found That One's Race 
Made no Difference. 


LEFT Copenhagen, perhaps the most 
i charming city in the world, in a great 

hurry a couple of days after war was de- 
clared. I had with me two suitcases contain- 
ing some clothes and personal effects and a 
brief case full of the various kinds of papers, 
photographs, notes, menus, programmes and 
other printed matter that a freelance writer 
inevitably collects. These I had stuffed in al- 
most haphazard, leaving behind perhaps ten 
times as much material. The British Consul 
was unruffled but firm. There was a train, 
and I must be on it. I was, but with a heart 
torn by the drastic separation from my very 
dear friends of eight years, and full of appre- 
hension as to what was going to happen to my 
dear Denmark. 

I was not of those who had any illusions 
as to what the war would do to Europe. I 
feel that politics is one of the more unworthy 
activities that men deem necessary to their 
existence and in those days had sought to 
hold myself aloof. But I had read the papers, 
had listened to Hitler and Goebbels on the 
radio, had heard Mussolini ranting in better 
German than his fanatic host, had met scores 
of Jewish refugees with apprehension and suf- 
fering in their eyes. 


On the sunny, warm morning of the third 


of September, 1939, I had sat in a terrace 
cafe and drunk a glass of beer, just as I had 
done for years almost every morning while I 
lived in Copenhagen. I looked at the warm 
red brick and Italian tower of the Town Hall. 
I did not know what to do. I had been saying 
in conversation for more than a year, “If Hitler 
makes war in Europe, he’ll take Denmark for 
the food. There’s nothing to stop him.” There 
wasn’t. But on that morning, when I felt that 
my fine conversational gambit was likely to be 
translated into fact, I felt a cold prickling of 
the spine. There was poison in the air. I went 
to see the Consul. 


We got to England. The North Sea heaved 
cold and gray and the silhouettes of warships 
loomed on the horizon. We were not torpedoed, 
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but many of us were surprised that we were 
not. 

London and the blackout. The first air- 
raid alarms. The Battle of Britain. The blitz. 
A bomb destroyed most of my clothes. That 
was trivial. I worked in ARP. I helped to 
bring out bodies that had been buried. in 
debris for more than a week. Then, work 
with the British censorship, with fire-watch 
duty on the roof during the night raids. I was 
on duty on the night of Hess’ flight, watching 
the sea of fires that the Auxiliary Fire Service 
could not. handle because the Thames was low 
at full moon. 

They sent me to Jamaica to do censoring 
there. I was down to one suitcase by that 
time, but I still had my brief case. I shall 
always have it. It had comforted me in London 
when England’s future looked black and one 
sought brief respite from impending tragedy. 
It comforted me in Jamaica where the sun 
is fierce and malaria racked me, and where 
they think and do things differently. It is 
beside me now as I write this, with its papers 
and magazines and photographs spread out on 
the bed. And I can read a very definite mes- 
sage in all that it holds. 

Here is a copy of the Sunday magazine of 
Social-Demokraten, the official organ of the 
Social Democratic Party of Denmark. The 
magazine is called Hjemmets Sondag, which 
means “Sunday in the Home.” Inside, the 
makeup is striking and expressive. The draw- 
ings are bold, strong with color and show 
clearly that French Impressionism has _ vastly 
influenced painting in Denmark. Even in those 
days the Danes had no patience with the 
Nazi. There is a cartoon showing a personage, 
obviously Goering, dressed in an admiral’s 
uniform, receiving a caller. The caller remarks 
the admiral’s uniform and Goering. explains 
that he wears it today because there is a leak 
in the pipes and the cellar is flooded with 
water. This is, perhaps, not very funny to 
Americans, but the drawing is derisive in the 
devastating way that Danes use for all hum- 
bug. 

My first scrapbook, the only one I was able 
to save, is here beside me, too. Here is a full- 
page interview with me anda picture of my- 
self coming down the gangplank of the boat 
that took me to Denmark. I was then a com- 
plete stranger to the country, a raw would-be 
writer that had felt a curious urge to emigrate 
to Denmark whose history had always fas- 
cinated him. I can still remember the reporters 
saying, “How nice of you to come here to 
write,” in the fluent English that almost every- 
one from high-school age upwards spoke in 


Denmark. The famous Danish hospitality. | 
am a Negro and I had already learned in 
America that people who are not white have 
certain burdens to bear. When, without a repu- 
tation and solely on what the Danes saw in my 
face, my presence in the country was reported 
and interviews requested, I began to realize 
that there are (I almost wrote “were’”) people 
in the world to whom one’s race made no dif- 
ference. That was my first contact with the 
almost incredible and beautiful tolerance that 
is characteristic of the Scandinavians. They 
have never lost it and I am positive that they 
never will. King Christian X of Denmark, one 
of the heroes of this war, remarked wryly to 
the German general who demanded that the 
Nuremberg laws be enforced in Denmark under 
the occupation, “No. We have never felt our- 
selves inferior to the Jews and so there is no 
reason to discriminate against them.” The phil- 
osophy of Denmark expressed in a single sen- 
tence. 

Further on in my scrapbook is a picture of 
the International Folk High School, where I 
lectured on the literature of American Negroes. 
The Danish Folk High School is the greatest 
single phenomenon in education that has ap- 
peared in the last five hundred years. It is the 
secret of the transformation of Denmark from 
a country poverty-stricken and lacking in energy 
and enterprise in the early nineteenth century 
to one of the most progressive and prosperous 
democracies in the world, up to the time of the 
occupation. There is no illiteracy in Denmark. 
The common man has an incredible knowledge 
of literature and history and art, and more 
books and pictures are bought per capita in 
‘Denmark than in any other country in the 
world. It is strange that, with the exception 
of England, and that on an infinitesimal scale, 
no countries outside of Scandinavia have sought 
to copy this movement. Bishop Grundtvig, who 
originated the movement, felt that the adult, 
because of his experience, is more receptive to 


learning than the child, and the first Folk 
High School was founded in 1844 to combat 
deliberately the German propaganda in Slesvig- 
Holstein. When, in 1864, Denmark was de- 
cisively defeated by Germany, the usual case 
of gratuitous aggression on the part of the 
Germans, the Danish answer was to create 
more Folk High Schools. This spirit is. still 
alive today, for the Dane combats the Ger- 
man oppressor with mental weapons and dis- 
comfits him perhaps more than any other 
occupied nation. Is there a lesson here for those 
who elibly make plans for ‘“‘postwar rehabili- 
tation?” ; 

Yes, it is all here, the glittering memories 
of a country greatest in culture, in humanity, in 
her special production, a country of highly 
evolved human beings. The country, not too 
fertile, that was transformed into the dairy- 
farm of Europe; that made better Diesel en- 
gines than the Germans; that had a ballet 
second only to the Russian; that had abolished 
poverty and created the only complete and per- 
fectly functioning system of socialized state 
medicine that I know of. It gives one to think. 
And I cannot help thinking, when I read of 
Dumbarton Oaks and Three-Power Confer- 
ences, of UNRRA and Occupation Govern- 
ments, that all of these fine-sounding move- 
ments are more concerned with the material 
side and forget that the people of Europe will 
have to be regenerated from within. Strange that 
I have never seen any mention of the Danish 
Folk High School system, though that has 
proved that it can build a nation sound and 
wholesome and unbelievably high in culture. 

There is not much room today, it seems, for 
the small country. But the governments of 
England and the United States, of Russia and 
Canada and Australia will do well, it appears 
to me, to spare a Moment to examine the meth- 
ods of that small erstwhile Utopia between the 
North Sea and the Baltic, before shifting the 
pieces on the fateful chessboard of our globe. 


An Understanding Heart! 


By YULA LEE 


A LIGHT that peeps out through the blinds 
And softly glows on all its finds! 
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Overly Sensitive 


© By ROBERT G. JONES 


carry out an assignment which was 
against your conscience and the best 
interests of your country. Would you follow 
the discipline of “Theirs not to reason why?” 
Stretch your imagination a bit more. If you 
knew your refusal would be labeled “‘insubor- 
dination,” that you would be called “overly 
sensitive” and possibly face dismissal during 
a mass unemployment period, would that af- 
fect your decision? 


G cc your boss had ordered you to 


That was precisely my situation from 1938 
through 1941, as a worker in a public employ- 
ment agency. During those years I was forced 
by procedure to work on employers’ orders 
which limited my recruiting to about ten per- 
cent of the available manpower in the com- 
munity we were supposed to serve. 

To state the problem simply; I, as an em- 
ployment interviewer, working in an office 
covering a territory largely inhabited by Jews, 
Negroes, Porto Ricans, Italians and Irish Catho- 
ics, was daily given job orders to fill which 
called for “white Christian Protestants of North 
European stock” only. Frequently these dis- 
criminatory orders required “three generations 
of American background.” Of course, the 
agency was not in Germany, nor in the com- 
paratively backward sections of the United 
States. New York City was our operating lo- 
cation. 

How many times I boiled over, all inside, 
I can’t recall. The number of nights that I 
tossed, unable to sleep because of a troubled 
conscience, I don’t remember. What I do know 
is that often I would dream about some poorly 
clad, unemployed father of kids, standing at my 
desk. Like all other applicants he sought a 
job so that he could feed his children and 
pay the rent for their shelter. Then I would 
jump up in bed, frightened by the lie that I 
had to tell him when I knew the job was 
still open. 

Most of us in that office were members of 
some minority groups, and as employment in- 
terviewers and counsellors we had to maintain 
a certain “professional” attitude towards our 
work. If we complained about being forced to 
behave in keeping with the racist theories of 
our now despised enemies, the fascists, we 
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were Criticized as “not adjustable” or “overly 
sensitive.” I was probably considered in both 
categories. 

In looking back across the years, perhaps I 
was “overly sensitive.” I don’t know. Perhaps 
I had been conditioned to believe in democracy 
without reservations. Again, it might have been 
that my inability to become callous about deny- 
ing the right to earn a living to “certain 
people” was the result of my previous job ex- 
perience. I had worked with these applicants 
and their children for five years. Many of the 
young people had now grown up and were 
fathers and mothers themselves. As a_ social 
worker I knew their problems. In my former 
job as head worker in a social agency, discrim- 
ination was considered un-American and some- 
thing which had no place in our community. 
We not only believed that, but we taught and 
practiced it in our every action. In that organi- 
zation, both staff and those whom we served 
knew that the community meant all of the 
people within its confines. Our membership and” 
staff extended to the entire community. 


The president, one of the best boys in this 
agency, was a member of a minority group. 
Eddie — , the leader of the self-govern- 
ing body, had been elected by the member- 
ship under democratic procedure. I remember 
how we had frequently discussed the necessity 
for his completing high school. His arguments 
come back as if we had talked only yesterday. 
““What’s the use of getting an education if they 
won’t hire you. . . . No sense in going to high 
school to be a flunky . . .,” and the one that 
almost got me, “Look at you, with college, 
law school and then some, and you can’t even 
get a decent job.” His arguments at that time 
were all too true. 





Three years later he graduated from high 
school to join the long list of unemployed. 
Often he would look at me and say, “So I 
got a diploma, but what good is it?” With faith 
in the future of America, I urged him to go 
to college at night. For a time I did not see 
him. When he turned up again he was mar- 
ried and about to become a father. He appeared 
at the employment office seeking a job “with 
a future.” 

I guess Eddie, Izzie, Tony, and all the rest, 
were influences in making me “overly sensitive” 
of responsibility to get them jobs. These kids, 
their fathers and mothers, had been indelibly 
stamped on my mind. I could not forget them; 
nor could I escape, for I was assigned to an 
office right in the same community where I 
had literally preached the all-inclusive defini- 
tion of the word “community.” 


When I first started to work 1 was very 
happy. I thought that at last I could alleviate 
some of the sufferings of those whose problems 
I knew. I remember the familiar faces of those 
looking for work. They were bright with hope. 
It would not be necessary for them to im- 
press me of their needs. 


When I became an interviewer the year was 
1938 and the number of jobs was small. I 
could, with a clear conscience, tell my young 
friends, as well as their parents, the truth. And 
they would always leave with a feeling of con- 
fidence in the validity of my statement. But 
when the jobs began to come in, the trouble 
started. My conscience became a factor in my 
work. All of the theories that I had learned 
about democracy seemed to be a hindrance to 
doing my job effectively. It hurt me to lie to 
those in need of work. 


Yes, there were jobs, but it was extremely 
_ difficult to meet the “specifications.” In our 
files were hundreds of qualified workers who 
Just could not measure up to the little refine- 
ments so essential to getting employment in 
those days. These ethnic qualifications were 
raised not only by private industry, but Gov- 
ernment as well. 


I’ was happy when I was given an assign- 
ment to work with the needle trades industry, 
which had not entirely succumbed to practicing 
exclusion because of race, creed, and all the 
other unimportant factors in running a ma- 
- chine. But even here there was trouble. Certain 

sections of this industry were equally as bad 
as some of the entirely discriminatory trades. 
Discrimination was evident in the manufac- 
ture of the more expensive garments as the cus- 
tom trade. In this line I could not even send 
Eddie for a job as a delivery boy. 


I remember Eddie saying to me, shortly 
after his wife had given birth to their first 
child, “‘Gee, it’s funny; we all go to the same 
schools and all the other things, but when we 
- go to work, it’s another world.” He knew the 
score as well as those of us in the office. That 
was in 1940. At that time he had found his 
“own job, but would come to the office each 
Saturday looking for something better. He 
would come with a smile and announce him- 
self as “a first class high school graduate porter 
with a wife and kid living on fifteen bucks a 
week.” 


Came 1941, with the hundreds of job orders, 
and we breathed a sigh of relief. Our office 
had the people. Qualified workers? Our files 
contained some thirteen thousand of them. But 


when I began to search for those who could 
meet the racial, religious and nationality qualifi- 
cations, our files were practicaly worthless. 


There were jobs at military bases, defense 
factories and other activities necessary in the 
preparation for our country’s defense. Still our 
files remained filled. We then began to get 
trainee orders for hundreds of young people. 
At last, I thought, here is the chance for Eddie 
and all of the other unemployed youth in our 
bulging files. Our entire staff was elated. Now 
we would do something worthwhile. We talked 
among ourselves. The initial conversations 
were within the ethnic groups. Then Negro and 
Jewish staff members talked with one another 
about the new situation. And finally the entire 
office talked openly for the first time. We 
learned that some of the staff in the group not 
discriminated against had been concerned about 
the racist practice. However, when the for- 
mal orders were handed to us for the trainees, 
we found that “discrimination as usual” con- 
tinued. This time the entire staff wondered 
how employers still insisted on discriminating 
when there was such a great need for workers. 
Each day we would get new orders — orders 
with the undemocratic features. 


Eddie had learned of this tremendous de- 
mand for workers. How could anybody not 
hear the call? The cry was everywhere. In the 
press, on the radio and in many other places 
one heard, ‘Go to your nearest public em- 
ployment agency!” 


He, like others in that community, would 
come in and inquire, be lied to, and say, 
‘Gosh, I heard it on the radio at eight this 
morning and rushed here to be first on line, 
and you say they don’t need anybody. I 
don’t get it.” Others became belligerent and 
many were demoralized. Just what the fascists 
wanted ! 


Even as Eddie didn’t “get it,” neither did 
the staff members, who recognized that one 
cannot prepare for a global war by limiting 
participation to a select few. 


Two months before the late President Roose- 
velt issued his famous Executive Order 8802, 
which became an effective weapon against the 
“divide and rule” Nazi theory, I stood at my 
desk fingering discriminatory trainee orders 
for an airplane manufacturer. I had just com- 
pleted a file search and had discovered but four 
people who could meet the superficial specifi- 
cations. The hundreds of otherwise qualified 
workers were immobilized. Quite disgusted, I 
turned in time to seé a young girl, a former 
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member of my old agency, approaching my 
desk. Putting on my best professional smile, I 
greeted her, “Hello. I have a job for you— 
trimmer on women’s housedresses. Understand 
they wpayiiae:<- 


“Mr. Jones,” she interrupted, “Did you hear 
about Eddie?” 


“No, but I saw him last Saturday. He was 
in looking for a better paying job. Told me 
that his wife is going to have another baby 
in a couple of months. Usually comes up here 
every week.” 


For a moment there was silence. I remem- 
bered that last Saturday I had jobs for trainees 
that would have fitted Eddie to a “T,”’ but his 
ethnic background made all of his education 
of no value. I didn’t tell him, but he left, 
saying, “This can’t last forever.” 


To break the awkward pause, I said, “It’s 
about time for him to pop up, for he usually 
comes in about this time.” 


“I see,’ she remarked quietly. “Mr. Jones, 
did you know . . . did you know they found 
Eddie’s clothes on the banks of the East River 
three days ago?” 


I still see myself standing there, dazed, while 
digging my nails into my palms to repress the 
mixed feeling of shame, anger and remorse. 
Somehow I felt as guilty as if I had pushed 
him into those icy, black waters. 

America has learned much since that day. 
America at war, now walks in the new light 
shed by the unifying spirit of the Executive 
Order 8802, which says: 


“* * * IT do hereby reaffirm the policy 
of the United States that there shall be no 
discrimination in the employment of workers 
in defense industries or Government because 
of race, creed, color, or national origin, and 
I do hereby declare that it is the duty of 
employers and of labor organizations, in 
furtherance of said policy and of this order, 
to provide for the full and equitable partici- 
pation of all workers in defense industries, 
without discrimination because of race, creed, 
or national origin. * * * 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
The President of the 
United States of America 
The White House 
June 25, 1941” 
America at peace must follow the lead es- 


tablished by New York State’s Ives-Quinn law 
which created a “permanent state agency” with 
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Carl 


By DOROTHY LITTLEWORT 


No breakfast, but a nausea that began 
When he was wakened from his hapless sleep 

By his returning father’s drunken shouts. 

He never has enough good food to keep 

His eyes from bakers’ windows. So he feels 
Cross and unruly; and he disobeys 

Directions, and is scolded. But his mind 


Works keenly even on his dismal days. 


Healed of his wounds, what might he not be- 
come? 


A Countee Cullen... or a Roland Hayes? 


gE 


a 


the power to “protect the right to employment 
without discrimination because of race, creed, 
color or national origin, as a recognized civil 
right.” 


This law, in addition to having conciliatory 
and persuasive powers, will have the authority 
to enforce such protection against the un- 
American practice of discrimination by the 
familiar pattern of cease and desist orders, 
backed by court mandate and in the event of 
ultimate contumacy by criminal prosecution. 


Now I am convinced by the people of the 
State of New York that my early attitudes re- 
garding discrimination were quite right. It is 
a wonderful feeling to know that being “overly 
sensitive” in 1938 was merely acting in accord 
with the spirit of 1945, 


However, serious reflection convinces me that 
the Ives-Quinn law is the net result of the 
people’s voices, Negro and white, Jew and 
Christian, labor and management, all speak- 
ing in a chorus and demanding that an end be 
put to discrimination in our Empire State. 


The ultimate success or failure of this law 
is likewise the people’s responsibility, for the 
Ives-Quinn law, as other legislation, must be 
efficiently administered and constantly under 
public scrutiny. Working in a united manner, 
the people have won the first round and by 
continuing together in their fight to eliminate 
discrimination and prejudice, we will finally 
eradicate this evil from our shores forever. 


Adventure in Understanding — 


@ By GERALDINE WESTABY 


chairs, on window ledges, on the edge of 

the daybed, and in several rows on the 
floor. It was four years ago in Iowa City, and 
Margaret Walker, brilliant young student, read 
much of For My People for us that night. 


Te room was crowded. Students sat on 


There were even more present a few weeks 
later when she reviewed Native Son. The chal- 
lenge with which she ended I have never for- 
gotten: “You know nothing about Negroes, 
what they're really like. Two types have been 
described in popular literature: the faithful ser- 
viter (Uncle Tom) and the buffoon (Florian 
Slappey). The Negro is inarticulate. He feels, 
but he knows not how to express his feelings 
for a white audience. Native Son is the first 
important novel by a Negro. While many will 
remember it only for its sensationalism, it does 
present social conditions in Chicago that the 
thinking reader will not forget. How many of 
you have ever been in a Negro home? How 
many of you have ever been interested in see- 
ing how the average Negro lives?” 


I- had grown up in a small prairie town, 
where life centers around church suppers and 
keeping lawns alive during the annual droughts. 
My contact with the Negro had been limited 
to the books I found on the library shelves: 
. Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Home to Harlem, China- 
berry Tree, Emperor Jones, All God’s Children 
Got Wings, Green Pastures, and Dunbar’s 
poetry. 


Last summer I went into domestic service. 
The butler with whom I worked was an artist 
and a poet. Through his kindness and that 
of his wife, their home opened ways of actual 
contact to me. There I have met many of 
their friends. There, too, I read The Crisis, 
Opportunity, The Negro Digest, New World 
A-Coming, The Big Sea, Strange Fruit, George 
Washington Carver, Angel Mo and Her Son 
Roland Hayes, What the Negro Thinks. 


The most outstanding quality [ve noticed 
is the intense feeling of race pride, an almost 
personal elation in every success of the Negro, 
whether it be in the world of sports, music, 
theatre, art, or literature. — 


Next, the extreme sensitivity to slights, either 
imaginary or. intentional, struck me. I have 
been especially grateful to current Negro news- 
papers for bringing many of these tender spots 
to my attention, for many of them I had never 
found prolanees in books. 


My friends talk of the low professional ceil: 
ing. The thing that constantly amazes me is 
the high standard of living, much higher than 
for a white family of corresponding income. 
Perhaps the Negro family puts most of its in- 
come into its home, or perhaps the Negro 
housewife is simply a better manager. 


The color bar is an intensely difficult one to 
hurdle for the white person who wants to be 
a friend. There are thousands of little individ- 
ual barriers to be broken down patiently. Deep- 
rooted suspicion is hard to eradicate. To be 
accepted as a fellow human being is the great- 
est triumph. 


While underneath the laughter there often 
lurk tears, while the grin often covers a hurt, 
still essentially there is no racial difference. I’ve 
tried to bring that realization to the students 
in my classroom. 


The easiest approaches are through poetry 
and music. Recordings of Negro music are 
always popular. On poetry days, I read sev- 
eral poems and let the students pick their fa- 
vorite for memory work. Shakespeare in Harlem 
wins over the Bard of Avon ninety percent of 
the time! 


In the words of Langston Hughes, the way 
for the teacher who tries to bring understand- 
ing is hard, too, but 


“T’se been a-climbin’ on, 

“And reachin’ landin’s, 

“And turnin’ corners, — 

‘““And sometimes goin’ in the dark 
“Where there ain’t been no light.” 


My contacts are few, but even the two hun- 
dred students who ‘pass through my classes each 
year eventually will have their place in the 
world and, if all efforts are not in vain, will 
have a better understanding and knowledge of 
their fellow men. 
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“My Most Memorable Experience” 


e@ By JULIUS G. ROTHENBERG 


REMEMBER all too well that second day 
I of school in September. I had assigned as 

the topic for composition “My Most Mem- 
orable Experience” the day before, and now, 
in the stifling heat of the classroom, I was cor- 
recting the compositions while the students 
were busy at their seats. Over the summer they 
had evidently forgotten everything we English 
teachers had taught them, and. the compositions 
were duller, more irritating than ever. 

And then I began to read the next composi- 
tion. It was about a little colored girl who had 
come North from the tropical West Indies. It 
described the strange feeling she had had on 
the day she arrived in New York, “Aunt 
Rachel, somebody is biting my ears!” she 
cried, and “Aunt Rachel, my toes feel like I 
been walking in itch-grass!” and “Aunt 
Rachel, my nose feels like somebody tied it 
with a string!” 

“Hush, child. There’s nothing the matter 
with you that some warm clothes won’t take 
care of.” 

After a few days, little Tabby was registered 
at school, where a white lady was the teacher. 
She wasn’t shaped like Aunt Rachel. She was 
more like a bamboo or a stalk of sugar cane 
with the leaves lopped off. And she could talk 
the way she did without even pinching her 
nose. Maybe the eyeglasses made her talk that 
way. They held on by pinching her nose, not 
like Grandpa’s specs, which hung onto his ears 
with pipe-cleaners. 

One day her Aunt Rachel took her to see 
what a park was like. Little Tabby saw that 
there were things something like the trees back 
home, only they had no leaves. “Are they trees, 
Aunt Rachel?” 

Les, abby: 

“Then where are all the leaves and the 
flowers?” 

“They are all dead, Honey.” 

Tabby had seen trees that were dead, but 
that they should all be dead, everywhere, that 
was a terrible thing. It must be the cold that 
killed them. She had once heard that some day 
the light of the sun would go out and then all 
living things would die. These trees, then, must 
have been the first to go. Tabby herself had 
seen how much dimmer the sun had grown 
since she had come North. 

And then, a few days later, when she had al- 
most forgotten about the trees, she looked out 
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of the schoolroom window and saw that the 
light of the heaven had grown very, very dim 
for daytime. The sky was all gray. Pretty 
soon she saw tiny white chips dropping slowly 
from the heavens. The small chips soon grew 
larger, and more and more of them were swirl- 
ing down. At first she could not believe her 
eyes. She had never seen anything like that be- 
fore. Then she realized what the strange sight 
meant: She remembered what had happened to 
her rag doll when the sawdust started coming 
out and tumbled down to the ground. The 
heaven was coming apart! Tabitha burst into 
tears. 

“I want to go home! The heaven is falling 
down! I want to go home! We’re all going 
to die!” 

But the other children were only laughing at 
her. Couldn’t they see for themselves what was 
happening?. Were they blind? The teacher 
alone wasn’t laughing. 

“I want to go home! I want to go home 

‘““What’s the matter, Tabitha?” Tabby took 
one hand away from her eyes and pointed to 
the white flakes falling from the heavens. 
“Why, that’s only snow! Can’t you see that it’s 
snowing ?” 

Snow? What was snow? And what did 
Tabby care about snow, anyway, when the sky 
was falling? “I want to go home!” 

“Very well, Tabitha, if you’re such a baby, 
you don’t belong in school, and you may leave.” 
Teacher opened the wardrobe closet, got out 
Tabby’s coat and hat, and helped Tabby put 
them on. 

The sky was still falling as Tabitha reached 
home. “What ails you, child?” asked Aunt 
Rachel. “Why are you home so early from 
school, and why are you crying so?” 

“The heaven is falling, and the teacher let 
me go home. I want to be with you when I 
die.” Tabby kneeled on the floor and pillowed 
her head in her aunt’s lap. For almost an hour 
she cried. 

“Tabitha!” cried Aunt Rachel. “Pick up 
your head! Look! Look at the sky!” Tabitha 
tried to lift her head, but it felt too heavy and 
she let it drop back into her aunt’s warm, damp 
lap. Rachel lifted Tabby’s head and turned it 
around. Tabitha blinked and rubbed her eyes. 
Outside, the sun was shining, almost as brightly 
as back home. “And now, child, you watch the 
snow on the window sill and see the snow turn- 
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ing to water. Why, you silly, child, that sky is 
going to keep together a little longer, I expect.” 
Aunt Rachel was laughing heartily now, and 
pretty soon Tabby was laughing too. 

To do the story justice, I would really have 
to reproduce it word for word. Unfortunately, 
I no longer have the composition. But cer- 
tainly, judging by high-school standards, it was 
well-nigh perfect. In fact, I kept feeling that it 
was the work of a professional. Not only: did I 
forget my red pencil as I read it, but I even 
forgot that I was reading. Instead I was watch- 
ing a little colored girl in a country strange to 
her. 

Having finished reading, I looked at the 
name on the composition. “Miss Johnson!” I 
called. Then I looked up to see who had writ- 
ten it. Rising from her seat and walking down 
the aisle toward my desk was a girl whose ap- 
pearance had struck me the day before. Not 
simply because she was colored, for in our 
school there are many colored children. Only, 
we have very few of her particular shade. Our 
colored children seem to be gradually getting 
whiter, ranging from chocolate to light-brown 
and on to those almost white in appearance. 
But this girl was blessed with a stove-polish 
blackness that must have made many a lighter- 
hued Harlem Negro taunt her because of her 
color. ° ~ 

This jet-blackness was the first thing that had 
impressed me, especially the highlights on her 
cheeks and collarbone, protruding in high re- 
lief, and on her licorice-stick legs. Then I no- 
ticed the whiteness of her teeth and eyes, and 
her short, kinky hair laid out in “lands” like a 
hilltop farm. 

I remembered how, as the class filed out the 
day before, I had turned to watch her. “I re- 
membered noticing that she gathered up not 
only books, including a home-made assignment- 
book and notebook, but a tiny bottle of ink and 


an old-fashioned pen-holder and penpoint as, 


well. 

And now here she was, laying claim to the 
composition before me. I looked at her as she 
walked down the aisle-——with her agricultural 
coiffure and her cheap cotton dress—and it 
was difficult for me to accept her as the true 
author. 

“This is en excellent story, Miss Johnson,” 
I said. “In fact, it is unusually good for a high 
school student. But I’m afraid I missed some- 
thing. Perhaps I was reading too rapidly and 
looking at the same time for errors in English. 
Not that there were any.” ‘Hereupon I asked 
her a number of questions on the meaning of 
the content. She answered well. “And tell me. 


I continued, “why were the little girl’s feet 
itching ?” 

“Why, she had chilblains from the cold.” She 
looked at me sharply. “You don’t think I 
copied it, do you?” 

“Well, Miss Johnson, the truth is, er—” The 
truth was that I was still not altogether sure. 
The replies had come in ja well-modulated 
voice, free from any marked accent or intona- 
tion, and her answers had been so much to the 
point that it was hard for me to believe my — 
senses. 

“Well, Miss Johnson, the truth is, er, that 
your composition is so unusually superior to 
all the other compositions that I have read to- 
day, or for that matter, that I have read for a 
good many years, that I did at first feel that 
you had copied.” I-looked up at her and tried 
to smile ingratiatingly, but she remained in- 
scrutable. “Really, Miss Johnson,” I added, “I 
imagine that this is not the first time that a 
teacher has felt this way about your first com- 
position. I know that this has happened to 
some of our outstanding authors, so I hope 
you'll understand.” 


Miss Johnson smiled a smile that I had dif- 
ficulty interpreting at the time. Pulling out my 
watch significantly, I turned to the next com- 
position and Miss Johnson returned to her seat. 

Her succeeding compositions were equally 
good, and [ kept telling myself that she ought 
to be invited to join my creative writing club. 
Somehow, though, I never got around to ask- 
ing her. Then one afternoon I happened to 
take the train that conveys homeward most of 
our colored pupils. I stood ‘watching them 
jostling one another and indulging in all sorts 
of horseplay. As I looked around, I noticed 
Tabitha Johnson. She was sitting off to one 
side and was reading a book with deep con- 
centration. I elbowed my way among the strap- 
hangers and glanced at the title. It was a vol- 
ume of Robert Browning! I waited for the 
train to lurch, so that I might see what poem 
she was reading. It was “Andrea Del Sarto.” 

“Excuse my intrusion, Miss Johnson,” I said, 
“but I just couldn’t resist the temptation to see 
what you were reading. How on earth did you 
come to pick Browning? I myself wouldn’t dare 
assign him for outside reading.” 

“Why, I’ve been studying the masters in 
the hope of improving my own poetry.” 

“Your own poetry? Hmm! I should very 
much like to see some of it. That is, if you 
don’t mind. Do you have any with you now?” 

“Why, no, Mr. Melvin. I don’t dare bring it 
to school..The other. students would only make 
fun of me. 
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“And how do you like Browning? Do you 
like the kind of poem you are reading right 
now?” 

“The dramatic monologues, you mean? Oh, 
as a sort of puzzle, yes. As dramatic prose, 
yes. But it’s hardly poetry. At least, not for 
me. But take some of the other things he 
has written, not the muddled ones that he 
himself couldn’t interpret afterward. Take for 
example .. .” She began thumbing the pages, 
hunting after an example of what she con- 
sidered poetry. 

As I listened to Miss Johnson, I became ob- 
livious to the schoolboy roughhousing all 
around me, and to the stations rushing by. It 
was a treat to listen to her. She had not had 
mere contact with the literary masters — she 
had been in communion with them. 

Suddenly I became aware of a_ peculiar, 
unaccountable feeling, when, after a long 
wait, the train started going in the reverse 
direction. I looked out. So did Miss Johnson. 
We had ridden to the last stop! We looked 
at each other and just laughed, Miss Johnson 
laughing in the quiet way of a sixty-year- 
old.. As the train drew nearer to Harlem 
again, I asked her about her writing. Yes, 
she had written much, she said, especially 
poetry. “You know, Miss Johnson,” I said, 
“contact with other young writers would help 
you.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“T suppose you know of the Pegasus Crea- 
tive Writing Club in school, don’t you. ?” 

CoV eave 

“Why don’t you join us?” 

“T didn’t know there were any vacancies,” 
she said quietly. 

“Any vacancies?” Actually I knew to wha: 
she alluded. 

“T didn’t know colored children were wel- 
come.” 

“Why, ours is a public school, with equal 
oppor—” 

“Yes, I know.” She spoke with polite life- 
lessness. I applied treacle to the wound J] 
had _ salted. 

“Well, you'll come, won’t you? We meet 
Wednesdays at three, in room 210. And you'll 
bring your manuscripts, some of them any- 
way, tomorrow? I want to see them.” 

It took more tact and patience than I ever 
knew I had in-me, but gradually she began 
to submit manuscripts for criticism and to 
attend meetings. At first, on Wednesday after- 
noons, she merely sat there, like a workman 
on a three-day excursion to Washington, as ] 
thought, who sits in awe in the gallery dur- 
ing a session of Congress. She had: sat-silently 
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in the classroom too, a fact that I once might 
have attributed to what many call “the char- 
acteristic inertia of the Negro.” 

After a while, however, I managed to get 
her to make a brief comment or two. Her re- 
marks revealed such critical acumen that pretty 
soon the children themselves began to press her 
for criticisms. In February she was unanimously 
elected president of the club and editor-in-chief 
of ‘“‘Pegasus,” our modest little publication, eight 
pages long, mimeographed and saddle-stitched, 
with a lemon-colored cover bearing the line- 
drawing of a winged horse soaring over the 
school. Though Tabby might have put a 
nickel in the subway turnstile that afternoon, 
from the way she looked I think she rode 
home on Pegasus’ back. 


‘ Slowly Tabby developed confidence in me 
and would visit me during free periods, or 
before or after school, and we would chat 
about all sorts of things or else go over her 
manuscripts and writing problems. She had 
a quiet, incisive way about her that stirred 
me more than once out of my smugness re- 
garding her race. Certainly, despite her re- 
ticence, she was no female Uncle Tom. One 
talked with her, not as to a high school girl, 
but as to a highly advanced adult person- 
ality. . 

Naturally, I would talk about her when I 
got home. Indeed, I’m afraid that most of 
my dinner-table conversation dealt with Tabby. 
It was Tabitha this and Tabitha that, till 
finally my wife said, “You know, George, I 
almost feel as if I knew Tabitha Johnson as 
well as I know you. I think I could pick her 
out from a thousand, and I think I could do 
the same with her compositions. Why don’t 
you invite her to the house for tea some 
afternoon? I’d really love to meet her.” 

“[’'m afraid she’d decline the invitation, 
Harriet,” I said, “but TIL broach it if you 


- like. I know you'll find her stimulating.” 


Tabby came, though I could see she had 
done it only for my sake, and I’m afraid Har- 
riet and I bent backward too much in our 
effort to act as if her color made no differ- 
ence. Pm sure Tabby sensed it. But regard- 
less of what Tabitha felt or thought, I know 
that Harriet couldn’t get Tabby out of her 
mind for weeks. 


One day Tabby came to me with a copy of 
a national scholastic magazine, which she had 
borrowed from the school library. I knew what 
was coming. “Hello, Tabby,” I said, inno- 
cently. f 


“Stop pretending, Mr. Melvin. You know 


-vou -did it.” 


“Did what? I don’t know what you’re 
talking about.” 

“Oh, no. Of course you don’t. Well, Mr. 
Melvin, how do you explain this?” She pointed 
to some printed matter. 

“Oh, that.” I made as if to read it. “Well, 
isn’t that a coincidence! Somebody else has 
the same name as you have.” 

“Yes, and has written the same poems as 
{ have, under the same titles. Why didn’t you 
tell me?” 

“I just wanted to surprise you, Tabitha. I 
knew you'd never submit them yourself, so I 
did it. Congratulations, author!” 

For several minutes Tabby acted as if in- 
toxicated. Then, sobering up, she turned to me 
and said, “Mr. Melvin . . .” but finding no 
more words, she merely shook my hand. 

_That summer she got herself a job with 
friends of mine at the seashore, minding the 
baby and helping with the housework. She 
certainly needed some new clothes, and the 
job would help pay for them. It would also 
take her to a pleasanter environment. I felt 
bad that it was only a menial job, but then 
it was only temporary. After she graduated, 
maybe I could do something better for her. 
At least I would help her get a scholarship 
to college. 

In the fall, when she returned to start her 
senior year, I noticed that she was still wear- 
ing the same neat but faded cotton dresses as be- 
fore. I found out why soon enough: Her Aunt 
Rachel was ailing and was having to be ab- 
sent more and more from her job. She had 
a bad, hacking cough, Tabitha said, and it 
just would not get better no matter what Aunt 
Rachel did for it. It was hard for Tabitha to 
finish the school year and get her diploma. 
Her scholastic average dropped to  seventy- 
something and she did precious little writing. 
Nevertheless, on the basis of her previous seven 
terms’ work and her writing she did get sev- 
eral good offers of scholarships, and I was 
glad. By graduation night, however, she had 
still not arrived at a decision what scholar- 
ship to accept, what college to attend. 

I met her in the lobby after the graduation 
exercises were over. ‘Well, Tabby, what are 
your plans now?” 

Tabby looked away, then turned and faced 
me. “I suppose I may as well tell you the 
truth, unpleasant though it is.” 

“Your Aunt Rachel?” I asked, suspecting 
the cause of her trouble. 

“Yes. I’ve known for several months now 
that Aunt Rachel has tuberculosis, but I wanted 
to spare you. The doctor says it’s too far gone 
to have much..hope.” 


“What do you mean to do, Tabby?” 

“Take her back to the West Indies and 
take care of her. She knows she’s pretty sick, 
and she wants to live out her days there.” 

“But Tabby, what about yourself?” 

“It’s the least I owe her.” 

“But your writing, Tabitha!” 

“Tl still write, whenever I find the chance. 
And I’m grateful to you for all you’ve done.” 

“Promise me one thing, Tabitha: that you'll 
keep in touch with me, not as if you had dis- 
appeared from the face of the earth.” She 
promised. She even promised to send me manu- 
scripts for criticism. 

For a while she did write me, but she sent 
me no manuscripts. I pressed her to do so, 
and she wrote explaining how tied up she was, 
how impossible it was for her to write, how 
much of a sacrifice it was even to write a letter. 
1 scoffed at her excuses and pressed her 
even more to produce something with her pen. 
Finally she sent me a manuscript, but it was 
so shoddy that I wrote her a sharp letter. I 
wanted her to write, and do her best writing, 
at all costs, even if she had to be ruthless in 
order to do it. 

I squirm now as I think of the quiet re- 
straint of her reply. She was sorry that 
she and I could no longer see eye to eye, and 
even though it appeared that our relationship 
was at an end, she would always remember 
what I had done for her. The urbanity of the 
letter and the blighting of her literary prom- 
ise merely made me angrier, and I decided 
to banish Tabitha from my mind. I had al- 
ways treasured some of her manuscripts but 
now I tore them to shreds and threw them 
out. After that letter, it was plain that it was 
up to me to mend the breach, but I failed 
to do so, and consequently no longer heard 
from Tabitha Johnson. 

As my income grew inadequate I took on 
book-reviewing as a. sideline. In order not 
to be influenced, I would always open im- 
mediately to the body of the book, completely 
ignoring everything else — blurbs, dedications, 
prefaces and forewords, even the author’s: 
names. The result was that I always had a 
pile of books to review, and I made a num-. 
ber of contacts with authors, agents and pub- 
lishers. Often I used to think, if Tabitha had 
only kept up with her writing I might have 
been better able to help her now. But being 
busy, I had little time to mull over ifs. Had 
I thought she intended to keep up with 
writing, I would have written her, but I 
felt that she had no such intention, somehow. 

I sat down in my reading chair and began 

(Gontinued on Page 167) 
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One Blue Star 


@ By MAY MILLER 


E did not give me chance to open the 
H door. Even as I hesitated there separat- 
ing from the ring the right key to fit into 
the lock, he swung the door vehemently inward 
and barred the way, waving exultingly in his 
hand a letter. I knew without questioning its 
import. Not recognizing one symbol, I read each 
word as though it had been magnified tenfold. 
The President of the United States 
BLie fuck otineen ted aad cee Greetings : 


Transfixed, I attempted to utter no sound, 
to make no movement. His strong arms en- 
circled me and drew me into the hallway. I 
stood convulsively clutching him, digging fran- 
tic fingers into his firm young flesh. And I, who 
had but once conceived, who had for one brief 
period only felt life within my womb, knew 
the stirring of generations within me, suffered 
the agony of multitudinous birth. Life of dim 
eras, of far-flung continents swept through and 
over me, engulfing my entity. I was one with 


timelessness —- I became the black mother of 
the fighters of the ages. 
* * x: 


I was Zipporah, the black wife of Moses, 
standing amid the alien corn of my mate’s new 
land of adventure, cuddlmg my wounded dark 
boy from the taunts of Miriam. I experienced 
with him the hurt and bewilderment of child- 
hood and held back the puny arms that would 
have struck at his tormentors, the young of Ha- 
zeroth who found his dark skin strange. 

“Hush, my beautiful golden boy, your 
brothers of tomorrow, older and far wiser than 
you, will fight that your tawny head shall not 
be bowed in shame.” 

% * * 

With Simon of Cyrene, my strong fighter off- 
spring, born to lead insurrectionist slaves, I 
dreamed a dream of freedom, of freedom 
snatched through blood and burning. Then by 
his side climbing the hill to Golgotha, I 
glimpsed with him for one brief second the 
light in a doomed man’s eyes; and I felt the 
bitterness and rebellion die in my son’s soul 
as he humbly shouldered the cross and trudged 
beside his Saviour. 

“Don’t hear their jeers, Simon—Don’t look 
up to the gaunt cross now fixed against a leaden 
sky. The crown of thorns is there; the purple 
robe lies in a crumpled heap on the ground; 
the torn bleeding form hangs limp now; but 
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we know — you and I —- that it has housed 
the secret of the ages — love of human kind.” 
* & 

In my frail body I have cradled the sperm 
that came forth dark heroes of distinction. 
Down the ages, I marched, rode and tented 
with them — my warrior sons. I call the roll 
and from the dim corridors of time they an- 
swer century after century, from continent to 
continent : . 

Antar the Lion — Arabia’s black warrior 
bard, conquering with artful lance and nursing 
in his soul a poet’s vision. 

Angelo Soliman — defender of the Holy 
Roman Empire, snatched from his African hut 
to be at last courted by Emperor Francis I, 
himself. 

Henrique Diaz — invincible general in the 
Portuguese army, — on his breast the “Cross 
of Christ” and in his heart the hope of a free 
Brazil. 

Toussaint L’ Ouverture—native governor gen- 
eral of Haiti, whose rule the mighty Napoleon 
could break only by cheap chicanery. 

Chaka — stern military chieftain of the Zulu 
tribes, building of the uncivilized one of the 
most effective fighting machines in history and 
leaving unto his unheeding native land, one 
rule — “Conquer or die!” 

Antonio Maceo — Negro general and hero 
of Cuba’s wars of independence, whose deeds 
the imposing monument in Havana calls a free 
people to do honor. 

“Stand there in life, my generals, my chief- 
tains, my rulers, robed in your odd vestments 
and babbling your many tongues, and hear me. 
Know you that neither time nor space; nor 
greed, nor prejudice can snatch your prestige 
nor eradicate from your countries’ histories the 
names you have etched there for immortality.” 

* * * 

On these shores of my native Africa I stood 
when the strange ravishing horde bore down 
and snatched my strong young sons. With them 
I traversed an ocean in the stench hole of a 
slave ship. I huddled near them on the auction 
block, their great strength bound in irons, their 
firm gleaming bodies naked for appraisal and 
barter. 

I watched them bend their backs in foreign 
fields beneath another stretch of sky, toiling to 
bring the soil to flower. Down to the swamp 
they crept when stars were hazy and the moon 
dripped blood — there to nurse a faint hope 
and seek a God who seemed to have forgot 
them. 

“Make your~plans.: They- will fail, for -even 
your Own May prove traitors and bloodhounds 


have keen scent. But never, never forget that ° 


swamp flowers bloom too.” 
* * * 


Blood of my blood spattered on the dignified 
sod of Boston Commons to christen a baby 
country in its first stretch for liberty. Crispus 
Attucks, bound though he was by shackles of 
color, died to bring to liberty a new meaning, 
a breadth that must eventually encompass a 
continent and all thereon. 

“Crispus, the shot that fell you penetrated 
to the bowels of a nation. Rest well in your 
honored grave.” 

x *& 

That lank, lean thing that dangles grotesque- 
ly on the gallows in yonder clearing—he’s mine 
too. That’s Nat Turner—my poor impatient 
Nat. 

Where’s the proud army he raised, armed 
with makeshift weapons, and fired with the 
promise of freedom? Some captured and pun- 
ished ; others deserted and gone back sniveling 
to their masters. And now he hangs there alone 
with only me lurking in the shadows and 
around him the wise wind howling, “Too soon! 
Too soon!” 

“Tt’s all right, Nat. They have yet to stifle 
a dream by killing the dreamer. A dream such 
as yours never ended a broken limb on a skele- 
ton tree.” 

x * % 

And here again I am, my dark form silhou- 
etted against a vast white amphitheatre, marble 
columns rising behind me and below me flow- 
ing the lazy Potomac; but I see none of this. 
The omnipresent thing is the severe white sep- 
ulchre, and I claw and claw to scratch my 
way to the carrion flesh within. 

Can he be mine, too? He might; he well 
might; and I have a message: 

“Son of mine, or son of fairer hue, you are 
mine, too. Do you not lie here because you 
believed in a world safe for democracy? That 
bond at once makes you mine. It mustn’t be 
for naught that you gave up the acrid smell of 
soil, the feel of soft flesh in the moonlight, the 
laughter of children at play, even though your 
brothers returned to a land still shackled by 
fear, want, and prejudice. 

“Time slid rapidly over your alabaster box; 
and so soon they are at war again, for oppres- 
sion is a cancer that eats at the vitals of man- 
kind. They are fighting again, mark me, with 
the word freedom whizzing around them and 
filling the air. 

“Murmuring Potomac, don’t drown my 
whisper; let him hear me.” 


Dig, dig — I can reach him. Claw, claw — 
the hard stone softens. 

* * * 

“Hey, Ma, you’re scratching me. You’re not 
going to faint, are you?” Gently my son shook 
me, bringing me back to the stark reality of the 
present with all my fears and self agony—my 
yesterdays and todays and all time hereafter 
bound up possessively in his eighteen-year-old 
body. 

“No, son,” I answered steadily, “I don’t 
think I am.” 


“You were standing there looking queer, 
staring through me out into space.” 


“Yes, I know. I saw things; I had a vision.” 


“Come on, Ma, don’t carry on like that. 
You’re not sick, are you? You want me to 
fight,’ don’t you — fight for those four free- 
doms we live for, don’t you?” 


“Yes, son, yes I do.” I studied his unlined 
face marked by the conflict that was tearing 
him between solicitude for me and the age-old 
yearning for vindication, for accomplishment. I 
knew he bore in his young heart the harvest of 
all those others: — their fierce pride, their feel 
for power and the inward knowledge of their 
own capabilities and the relentless yearning to 
realize the world that Simon had envisioned 
when the scourged Man had spoken. 


And he bore their burden too — their burden 
of frustration and rebellion, for now he was. 
boastfully announcing as if to quiet his own 
secret misgivings, “And this time there'll be no 
quibbling. We mean those four freedoms for 
everybody, everywhere — for Negro boys like 
me right here in America.” 

His voice faltered; the grand pronounce- 
ment dribbled to a pitiful personal plea; and 
I felt a gnawing pain for the doubt that clouded 
his great vision. He must go to battle freed from: 
nagging doubt. He must keep throbbing within 
him the promise of a better world. His untried 
youth must nurse a dream, if he is to fight for 
fulfillment. And eager to quell his inward ques- 
tioning, I answered quickly, “And that’s some- 
thing well worth fighting for. I shall be proud 
of you, my son.” I had given him up, and 
spent from the wrenching effort, I sank on the 
hall seat. 

His eyes cleared; the dear swagger returned 
as he reached in his pocket to draw out a bit 
of cloth. “Look,” he said boyishly, “after I got 
the letter, I went out and bought this for you 
to hang in our window.” 

He tossed in my lap a tiny white silken ban- 
ner bearing: in its center a single blue star. 
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Eastern Shore 


@By GEORGE H. ATKINSON 


T is not known when the first newcomers 
I settled on that sandy, almost treeless bit of 

worthless land between Muddy Creek and 
the old Wood Lot Trail that leads down to 
Shell Road. Maybe fishermen had learned that 
Muddy Creek seems always to have a supply 
of diamond back terrapin. 

As a boy I was sent to Simmons to leave 
word that Dad wanted five or six hands to 
come to our Bel Rio farm at daybreak to cut 
asparagus to ship on the Baltimore boat when 
she stopped at our wharf about seven in the 
morning. 

We could see the steamer two miles up river 
loading at the Town Dock and when she blew 
we stopped cutting and all rushed to bunch 
and box the last stalks and hustle them down 
the lane to our wharf. 

On some tides the Captain did not put out 
a line,—he laid his side-wheeler against the 
stringpiece of the wharf without disturbing a 
splinter and with paddle wheels slowly turning 
held her there until our last crate was aboard. 

Then the freighter headed down stream seven 
miles to our Quaker Neck farm where a 
storm tide sometimes washes an Indian skele- 
ton from the high bank. 

There are now more than thirty dwellings 
scattered irregularly about ’Simmons with no 
fences separating one from another and noth- 
ing that can be called a street,—though there 
is room for a mule team to be driven in and 
about the settlement without disturbing any- 
one. 

The only sign of a fence is where a few sap- 
Ings or rails have been laid up around a 
garden patch,—but this is to keep the melon 
vines from running away, not to warn any one 
off. 

And here in these homes live an assem- 
blage of real American citizens carrying on the 
family traditions that have helped make Amer- 
ica. 

Few of the cabins are more than one story 
though many do have windowless lofts where 
one may sleep in winter. The ground about 
cach home is kept clean and orderly,—there are 
few trees and of a hot August day one could 
think the whole place might shrivel up and 
blow away. 

Along the old Wood Lot Trail are more 
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than the usual number cf persimmon trees ;~— 
these gave the place its name :—’Simmons. , 

*Simmons is known far and wide through- 
out the two counties for its most unusual inde- 
pendence. Its people have a reputation for 
steadiness, honesty and good work. It has no 
police force,—no Mayor as such,—not even a 
Head Man unless old John Homely might be 
called one, but he would resent that; it has no 
written code of conduct yet it runs its own 
affairs efficiently without calling on the town 
or on any outsider for help or advice. Differ- 
ences do develop between neighbors, for they 
are human, but these are settled apparently 
by talking them over with the older heads. 
None of these are officially elected or delegated 
yet they are on hand when needed. 

One incident is about Johnny Wilders. He 
is an oysterman, makes good money in the 
season but at other times of the year is just 
a loafer. With money comes liquor, of which 
Johnny takes too much, and disturbs the peace 
and quietness of the whole camp. After one 
of these outbreaks, his last one in ’Simmons, 
he was visited early next morning by two of 
the men and quietly told that before sundown 
that very day he must “absent” himself from 
‘Simmons and not return,—ever. Long before 
the day was over his shack was empty. 

I timidly asked what they did to induce 
him to go and was told they did nothing,— 
just “advised” him he was not wanted in ’Sim- 
mons. 

Many of the men are farm hands on the 
flat, rich farms nearby, others fish and oyster 
or work in the Straw Board Mill,—a few 
are employed in town. 

A town housewife considers herself fortunate 
when she can obtain the services of one of 
the women. They are efficient, neat, orderly 
and well spoken and their cooking has made 
a reputation that draws many out-of-towners 
to the one public eating place for diamond back 
terrapin, soft shell crabs, fried rock perch, beaten 
biscuits, home-made jellies. 

The children are as other children,—noisily 
happy when alone. When visitors come they 
show “good manners” quickly and are al- 
ways eager to do an errand or a good turn, 

The one public building is the Meeting 
House,—built by home labor given gratis, of 
adzed lumber from the wood lot, not painted, 
roofed with hand-split shingles. Hid 

The seats, benches and desks were made 
by the younger boys under the direction of 
John Homely, and they are comfortable. 

Here school is held every week day. The 
children are taught by their own people,— 
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young women graduates of the teachers’ course 
at the town high school. The pupils are 
bright, intelligent, quick and eager to learn. 

The only bit of foreign furnishing in the 
Meeting House is the Fiery Furnace Pulpit 
over which many a fiery and forceful sermon 
has been preached. The pulpit did actually 
come through fire. When the Town Church 
burned to the ground, Tom Landlove’ was 
one of the men engaged to help clear the 
debris. Under a pile of fallen, partly burned 
rafters he uncovered the remains of the 
church pulpit,—blackened by smoke,—streaked 
with melted varnish,—scarred and charred and 
burned through in places but still strong and 
stout. 

It was given to Tom and carried to ’Sim- 
mons Meeting House where loving hands 
washed it clean of all dirt, then on advice 
of old John Homely who said it had come 
from the hand of God, it was not repaired 
nor repainted but rubbed with oil, and every 
month since it has been rubbed with oil and 
polished until all its disfigurements clearly show. 

Sitting in that dim house I have seen fire 
imprinted on its mirror-like surface, dark 
rolling storm clouds and lightning, the roiled 
waters of our own river after a squall, images, 
and in an upper corner where the fire burned 
through, a star in the blackness. 

Here on Sundays always a speaker talks 
to a congregation that fills the house. Some- 
times a white man is invited to preach and 
the invitation is considered an honor, but most 
of the Sunday talks are made by any one of 
half a dozen dwellers in the settlement. 


Sometimes on quiet nights we heard com- 
ing over the broad river from a mile or more 
away, sounds as of many Aeolian harps, rising 
and falling, almost inaudible. Then murmurs 
could be distinguished—faint and soft. Then 
the gentle patting of hands like the caressing 
sound of thousands of half-opened leaves moved 
by a zephyr,—then slowly and clear the words 
of a song would come swelling to the clapping 
of many hands and the beating of bare feet 
on the ground, — and “Roll, Jordan, Roll” 
would be taken up by a few, then more 
and more until the chorus coming over the 
water would tug at one’s heart. 


The sing might last an hour or might go 
on until past midnight with song following 
song all in perfect rhythm and full volume. 
And it would die away as it began, fainter and 
fainter until our ears ached with the strain of 
prying to hear the last note. 

. The town gradually spread out toward ‘die 
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Straw Board Mill at the head of the Wood 
Lot ‘Trail. With travel increasing it was 
deemed needful to widen it into a real road. 


John Homely, kindliest, gentlest and black- 
est of the blacks,—six feet two inches. tall 
and standing almost straight despite his claim 
to be “about 110,”—still vigorous and -active 
enough to tend his own garden patch and 
raise as much truck as any one, lived near the 
Old Trail where the arms of a great elm 
reached over his cabin roof and spread _ its 
leafy branches to shade his whole plot of 
ground,—and if ever a man loved a tree, John 
Homely surely loved that one. 

In the evenings he spent hours under the 
tree with the youngsters gathered around him 
and taught them to tie knots, splice a rope, 
reeve sail for their homemade canoes, knit fish 
nets, make hammocks, whittle out a boat model, 
make bird houses, use plane, draw knife, and 
adze. 

He lived for the westering sun and for 
the small folk to come from their chores and 
be with him under that tree. And the children 
repaid in kind;—he was not their God nor 
even their master, but their chum,—than which 
there is no higher place in any child’s mind. 

The road surveyors drove a stake between 
his tree and his home, and when he learned 
his tree was to be cut down he became almost 
broken-hearted. He pleaded with the Mayor 
and with all the town folk he could reach 
te stop the cutting. 

When the axe men came he threw himself 
on his knees at the .trunk of the tree and 
raised his clasped hands to them in a fervent 
prayer not to cut his tree. He declared if 
they cut it he would die; that he could not 
live without it. They tried to push him away 
but he hugged it to his breast with all his 
might and declared that George Washington 
had given him his freedom under that tree 
and he would not allow it. to be cut. 

It took the combined effort of the crew 
to loosen his hold. Then he walked 5lowly 
around to the back. of his house and threw 
himself on the ground in his garden patch. 

Every time the axe bit, his whole body 
quivered. 

It was after sundown when they helped 
him into his home. 

Walking past the bare, 
stump, he shuddered. | 

In the house he had the bed turned so he 
could not see it from the window. 

He never got up from bed again. In a few 
weeks he passed away.: 


hideous, ghastly 
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Bobbie's ae 


eBy JACK LEVINE 


RS. REYNOLDS took one last ap- 
M praising look about the kitchen. Every- 

thing seemed to be in readiness. The 
table was set, the soup was bubbling gently, 
the slabs of steak lay in the plate on the 
table ready to be thrown into the frying pan 
the moment Bobbie and his friend came in. 

“I must say, you did an extra special job 
on the floor tonight, Christine,’ Mrs. Reyn- 
olds said, looking down at the linoleum, which 
was waxed to a glossy finish. 

The little colored girl stood at the other end 
of the kitchen, her hands on her hips, her 
large, brown eyes alive and eager. 

“Want me to put the grapefruit on the 
table?” she ‘said. : 

“All right. And remember how I showed 
you to cut the insides of the grapefruit, so 
they’re easy to eat?” 

SUhuh.” 

Now that everything was ready, Mrs. Reyn- 
olds thought she’d go into the bedroom and 
lie down for a few minutes before the boys 
arrived; but then she remembered, with a 
start, that she had forgotten to call Mrs. 
Enwright. 

She went into the dining room and sat on 
the backless chair near the window. She picked 
up the telephone and gave the operator a num- 
ber. While she waited, she looked out the win- 
down and up the street in the direction from 
which Bobbie and his friend would come. 

“Mrs. Enwright? This is Mrs. Reynolds. I 
almost forgot to call you. I won’t be going to 
the meeting tonight. I thought Id call you so 
you wouldn’t stop: by for me in your car.” 

“Aren’t you feeling well, deah?” Mrs. Reyn- 
olds didn’t like the intonation -in her voice 
whenever she said “‘deah.” It sounded affected. 

“My boy Bobbie’s coming home for supper 
tonight and he’s bringing a friend with him. 
I think I told you Bobbie’s ship is in.” 

“Oh, yes, I believe you told me.” And then, 
as was her way of saying things over: “Uhuh. 
I believe you did.” 

Mrs. Reynolds thought of Mrs. Enwright 
sitting at the telephone in her richly furnished 
room, straight-backed and prim-looking behind 
her rimless eyeglasses. 

“Bobbie’s something like a fireman, isn’t he, 
deah ?” 
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“Fire Controlman Third Class,” Mrs. Reyn= 
olds corrected. 

“Oh, that’s it. And the other boy—I mean 
the boy he’s bringing home—what is he?” 

“IT don’t know. Bobbie just said he was~ 
bringing a shipmate home for supper.” 

BOS Lsee.ts 

Mrs. Reynolds didn’t like these affected wom- — 
en and their clubs, but Dr. Gimble had told 
her she’d better step out a little now that 
her husband was dead and her boy in the 
service. 

“Look, deah. Why don’t you come to the 
meeting and bring Bobbie and his friend along 
with you? I’m sure the ladies would love to 
sit and listen to them tell of their experiences 
on the—should I say—briny deep? You re- 
member the meeting when Mrs. Winfred’s boy, 
Lionel, talked to us. You know, the lieutenant 
in the Army Air Corps. Wasn’t he thrilling? 
And Mrs. Du Pue’s boy, the one who was 
shot in the arm in North Africa—the things 
he could tell! But I don’t believe we’ve ever 
been addressed by the Navy. Just think: two 
darlings dressed in those adorable blue uni- 
forms! Mrs. Reynolds, the ladies will just eat: 
them up. Honestly!” 

“J don’t know, Mrs. Enwright. You know, 
Bobbie—he’s sort of retiring.” 

“Look, deah, I'll be by at eight-thirty to 
pick up you and the boys. Is it a date?” 

“IT don’t know.” Mrs. Reynolds looked up 
the street. She would feel proud to see her son-— 
talking before all those women. “Suppose I 
ask Bobbie when he comes in? Pll call you and= — 
let you know, Mrs. Enwright. Okay” 

“Anything you say, deah.” 

On her way back to the bedroom, Mrs. 
Reynolds noticed Christine was looking at the 
plastic model of the sailor which was on the 
mantelpiece in the kitchen. The miniature gob 
lay on his stomach. He was shirtless and 
bronzed and had a faraway look on his face 
which made you think of him as someone hu- 
man. One day she heard Christine, standing 
there at the mantelpiece say, ‘Don’t feel sad, 
sailor boy.” 

“Two real sailors are coming tonight, Chris- 
tine,’ Mrs. Reynolds said. 

The girl turned around quickly, as though 
she'd been roused out of a reverie. ‘“Who’s 
Bobbie bringing home, Mrs. Reynolds?” 

“One of his shipmates. They should be 
here any minute now.” 

Lying on the bed, Mrs. Reynolds felt a 
warm feeling of elation spread through her 
at the thought of her son talking before all 
those women. He wasn’t much of a talker, but 
with his shipmate standing beside him, she 


thought, each could help the other through 
the barrage of questions the ladies were sure 
to fire. 

She was wondering about which dress to 
wear to the meeting when she heard those 
familiar quick steps, and then the door banging 
open. 

“Mrs. Reynolds!’ Christine called. 

Bobbie was half way through the dining 
room when she felt his strong arms about her. 
It was the third time he’d come home since 
the ship had come in, but the demonstration 
was always the same. 

Mrs. Reynolds had the strangest feeling when 
she saw the boy standing behind Bobbie. He 
was a tall Negro boy who was even taller than 
her six-foot son. He was smiling weakly, as 
though he were wondering if he hadn’t better 
excuse himself and leave at once. 

“Mom,” Bobbie- was saying, “I want you 
to meet a shipmate of mine. Artie, my mother.” 

Artie said he was pleased to meet her, and, 
Mrs. Reynolds noticed, he did not say it with 
a drawl. 

For a moment, a feeling of uneasiness hung 
like a cloud around them. Then Mrs. Reynolds 
asked Artie to take off his coat, and Bobbie 
said, “What’s for chow, Mom, beans?” All 
three laughed, but they were strained laughs. 

She told the boys to make themselves com- 
fortable in the living room while she prepared 
to serve the meal. When she came into the 
kitchen, Christine had an incredulous look on 
her face. Mrs. Reynolds had noticed her stand- 
ing in the kitchen doorway watching when the 
boys came in. 

““He’s cull’d, Mrs. Reynolds,” she said in a 
hushed voice. 

Mrs. Reynolds took the steaks and put them 
in the frying pan. They made a hissing sound. 
Then she began to ladle the soup into bowls. 

“I didn’t know,” Christine said. 

“You didn’t know what?” 

“T didn’t know they was cull’d boy sailors. 
I never seen none before.” 

Mrs. Reynolds smiled. She set a bowl of soup 
at one end of the table and another at the 
other end. She said, “You did a good job cut- 
ting the grapefruit, Christine.” 

Suddenly, Mrs. Reynolds felt a wave oi 
fatigue come over her, and she knew she must 
lie down again. She’d been getting these tired 
feelings for more than three years now, even 
before Dan died. Dr. Gimble told her she had 
an ingrown goiter and needed an operation. 
She had got Christine to help her with the 
‘housecleaning and decided to let the operation 
wait, at least until the war was.over. 

“Tell the boys supper will be ready in a few 


minutes, Christine,” she said, turning the light 
low on the steak. She went into the bedroom. 

She had hardly lain on the bed when Bobbie 
came in and sat beside her. 

“Where’s the colored boy?” she asked him. 

“He’s in the living room talking to Chris- 
tine. Nice guy, isn’t he?” 

She put her hand on his. 

“Bobbie,” she said, “you’re so like youn 
dad.” 

“For two nights now, I watched him, Mom. 
I watched him walking: down the gangway like 
he didn’t know where he was going and didn’t 
care. When I asked him to come with me 
tonight, he tried to act like he wasn’t sur- 
prised ; but I know he was. He’s a swell fellow, 
Mom. He’s a steward’s mate and a loader on 
a three-inch gun.” 

“Remember the night dad brought home Mr. 
Johnson ?” 

“You mean the old colored man who worked 
with him in the shop? Sure, I remember. Dad 
said he was born a slave. He was pretty old. 
And he could quote ShacesPears like nobody’s 
business, couldn’t he?” 

“Bobbie, tell Artie to come in. You can 
start on the grapefruit and soup. I'll be with 
you in a few minutes.” 

The boys came into the kitchen, and she lay 
there listening to them eating and making small 
talk and laughing every once in a while. She 
thought of the telephone conversation with Mrs. 
Enwright. The thought bothered her. Should 
she tell Bobbie about it? She didn’t know what 
to do now that... 

“Mrs. Reynolds?” 

It was Christine, whispering. 

“Cin I bring the kids over, Mrs. Reynolds?” 

The “kids” were her younger sisters and 
brothers. She was only twelve, but she was 
the oldest in the family. There were five others 
younger than she. 

“They never seen no cull’d boy sailor neither. 
They’d love to see him.” 

Even in the darkness of the room, Mrs. Reyn- 
olds could see the white of the girl’s teeth 
when she smiled. 

“Cin I bring ’em?” 

“Sure. Sure, Christine. But look out when 
you cross the street. It’s dark out now.” 

When Christine left, Mrs. Reynolds got up 
and went into the kitchen. They were finishing 
their soup as she came in. She noticed Artie 
had lost much of his uneasiness and actually 
looked as if he was enjoying himself. She 
smiled at him as she went by him to have a 
look at the steaks frying. 

“Aren’t you. going to. .have.something-to eat, 
Mrs. Reynolds ?” 
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His entire manner, the way he talked and 
smiled, was one of refinement. 

“Mom always eats like a bird,’ Bobbie put 
in ‘‘A little now and a little later.” 

They laughed. She put the steak on the 
table, then a large platter of mashed potatoes 
and a bowl of green peas. 

“Pour a glass of soda for me, Bobbie,” she 
said. She sat at the side of the table between 
Bobbie at one end and Artie at the other. 

“T can see you're going to be bashful about 
this,’ she said to Artie, scooping up a large 
mound of potatoes aad dumping it on his 
plate. ; 

“Tm not hungry, really.” 

Mrs. Reynolds asked Artie where he was 
from and he told her “the smokiest city in 
the world.” 

Bobbie kidded him about what a “lousy” 
team the Pittsburgh Pirates had this year. He 
said the Dodgers were playing the Pirates 
next week at Ebbets Field and he hoped they 
were still in port so he and Artie could see the 
game.” 

“We'll moider the bums,” Artie said, laugh- 
ing. 

They ate in silence for a minute or more 
and then Bobbie said, ““You ought to hear Artie 
sing, Mom.” 

“Do you sing, Artie?” 

The colored boy smiled modestly. “A little.” 

“A little, my eye,” enthused Bobbie. “You 
want to hear him some morning while he’s in 
the galley turning over flapjacks. He’s a regu- 
lar Paul Robeson.” 

“Did you go to school much in Pittsburgh, 
Artie?” she asked. 

“I went to the University of Pittsburgh for 
- three years.” 

“To study music ?”’ 

‘No, ma’am. I majored in law.” 

“And not in music?” 

‘No, ma’am. I was undecided for a long 
time. But then I thought, ‘You’ve got to be a 
great singer to make a living at singing. And 
law—well, law is something practical.’ I liked 
law anyhow.” 

“I’d love to hear you sing.” 

“You will, later on, Mom. Won’t she, Artie?” 

Artie smiled, and his eyes went down to his 
apple pie, which they were having for des- 
sert. He looked awfully shy for a lawyer, Mrs. 
Reynolds thought. 

The three fell silent. The telephone conversa- 
tion once more came into her mind. It was 
like a tooth now that wouldn’t stop aching. 
She cleared her throat and was about to excuse 
herself and lie down again when there was a 
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knock on the front door. Quickly, she went 
to the door and opened it. 

“Well, well!” she said. 

The colored children filed in solemnly with 
Christine in the lead. From the looks on their 
faces, they appeared to be going to a circus 
or something equally as wondrous. 

The small kitchen suddenly seemed over- 
flowing with people. Artie had stood up, smil- 
ing, when the children came in. They stared at 
him, visibly awed by his stature and his uni- 
form. 

“Hello,” Artie said. 

Christine motioned to them, and then, as 
though they had rehearsed it on their way 
over, they sang in a chorus: “Hello, Artie and 
Bobbie!” 

The two sailors smiled at this unexpected 
greeting. Artie put his hand on the head of 
the smallest child, who appeared to be about 
three or four years old. 

‘“What’s your name?” he said. 

“My name is Buster.” 

“And yours?” 

“Tmogene.” 

He went down the line. Aaron, Sadie, Clara. 

“Some kids, aren’t they?” said Mrs. Reyn- 
olds. 

“Some brood,’ said Bobbie. 

Encouraged by his advances toward fami- 
larity, they gathered closely about him. They 
scrutinized him from head to foot. They felt 
his uniform. He sat down. Buster sat on his. 
knee. Artie asked them questions, what grades 
they were in, how they liked school. They had 
to be pumped. They kept staring at him as 
though they expected him to do something 
extraordinary. 

“Why don’t you give ’°em a number?” Bobbie 
said after a while. 

“They'd love to hear you sing,” said Mrs. 
Reynolds. ““And so would I.” 

Artie stood up, smiling shyly. He looked 
about the kitchen. It was an odd audience, an 
odd setting. 

“Quiet, kids. Artie’s going to sing you a 
song,” Bobbie said. 

“C’mere,” Christine said to Buster, pulling 
him away from Artie, whose neckerchief she 
had been playingfully tugging at. 

The room was quiet then. Artie looked up 
at the ceiling for a moment, and Mrs. Reynolds 
noticed that his face grew grave and soulful 
suddenly. He looked old. It seemed to-her as 
though the story of a long-suffering people 
were written in the lines of his forehead. 

And then he began to sing. He sang, “This 
Is Worth Fighting For,” and_ his powerful 
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We Like Our Negro Teacher 


@ By VICTORINNE HALL HOWISON 


AN DIEGO, founded 1769, the first 
European settlement in upper California 
and fourth largest city in the state, hired 

its first Negro teacher for its day schools in Sep- 
tember 1942. The teacher was twenty-seven- 
year-old Blossom Lorraine Van Lowe. Miss 
Van Lowe was born in San Francisco but re- 
ceived most of her education in San Diego and 
was once a pupil in the school where she now 
teaches, Memorial Junior High School. She 
also has degrees from San Diego State College 
and Columbia University. 


There is no segregation of races in Memorial 
so Miss. Van Lowe has regularly assigned classes 
in social science and English. We like Miss Van 
Lowe. She is an intelligent, quiet and well 
poised young woman who has shown unusual 
tact and discrimination in what might have 
been a difficult situation for a less talented per- 
son. There were forty white teachers in the 
school. 


When asked how she felt about being the 
first Negro teacher here, Miss Van Lowe said: 


“I always wanted to be a teacher because I 
liked school and because I had an aunt who 
was a teacher. Too, I enjoyed working with 
- people and teaching seemed a convenient way 
of coming in contact with them. I feel grateful 
that I had the perseverence to stick to my aim 
in life. I feel that being chosen to teach in the 
schools here is somewhat of a reward for faith 
in God and in myself, that it is an opening 
wedge for other qualified Negro teachers, espe- 
cially if I make good.” 


Miss Van Lowe has made good. -She was 
selected because of her high rating in the selec- 
tive examinations and Dr. Will C. Crawford. 
the Superintendent of Schools, says: 


“It was a privilege to appoint her to our regu- 
lar teaching staff. She is a very able person and 
deserves all possible credit. I am glad to re- 
port that she has amply justified our faith in 
her selection.” 


Miss Van Lowe has attained her success 
through. effort and struggle, for her course has 
not always been smooth. Lorraine, she prefers 


this to Blossom, was comparatively happy as a 
child but she often wished that she could have 
better clothes. She and her sister were children 
of a broken home, but they had many rela- 
tives to care for them. These aunts and uncles 
were down-to-earth, honest people who incul- 
cated their ideals in the two little girls in their 
care. 


Race was not allowed to be a barrier in Miss 
Van Lowe’s school work and she tried to excel 
in all her studies. 


> 


“The only time,” says Miss Van Lowe, “that 
I felt that I was discriminated against because 
of race was when I was not chosen to sing in 
glee club at high school.” 


Church work is Miss Van Lowe’s major in- 
terest outside of the schoolroom. She is also a 
member of the N.A.A.C.P., the Women’s Civic 
League and a sorority. When asked if she in- 
tended to make teaching her career Miss Van 
Lowe hesitated and then said: 


“Yes, but of course I hope to marry too. In 
any event, church work and the bettering of my 
race through education will receive much of my 
attention. I see a great need for the training 
of intelligent leaders and also followers who 
will strive to prepare and improve themselves 
before lamenting because of injustices due to 
race.” 


Miss Van Lowe believes that race prejudices 
can be broken down only through minimizing 
racial differences and by educating people of 
any race to recognize any man for his own 
individual worth; that to counteract the teach- 
ing uf white supremacy for so many decades 
Negroes must be taught to esteem themselves 
and their race. 


Miss Van Lowe has won her place in Me- 
morial Junior High School and we respect and 
like her. She is a fine teacher and has re- 
sponded graciously to every call for extra ser- 
vice. We will long remember her readings from 
the Scriptures in assemblies. She is not only 
setting a pace for ambitious young people of 
her own race but other races as well. 
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Fred Norman’s Rhythms Are a Craft 


e By MARJORIE GREENE 


Tinkling Tin Pan Alley, Says Tommy Dorsey's 
Arranger, Is Less Bright Sound Than Solid 
Craftsmanship. 


ACK in 1943, Raymond Scott, popular jazz master, 
called on Fred Norman to do an arrangement of 
a song. But there was a switch in the program and 
Scott didn’t use it. It was filed carefully away in the 
music library of the Columbia Broadcasting Studio. 
Sometime later Ray Block, the network’s orchestra lead- 
er, needed an arrangement of the same song and came 
across Norman’s score. As his orchestra played it over 
Block’s interest quickened. He had it played again and 
again, and finally, in astonishment, asked: ‘‘Norman— 
Norman—who is this guy? This is good!” 

That event stepped up Nor- | 2 
man’s activity in the national 
network’s music rooms. He 
worked, subsequently, for CBS 
and NBC, arranging music for 
the Prudential Family Hour 
with Gladys Swarthout, and 
for Glenn Miller’s band, Con- 
nie Boswell, Bea Wain, and 
dozens of others. He wasn’t new 
in the field. Al Goodman, Gene 
Krupa, Teddy Powell, Claude 
Hopkins, Duke Ellington, Wil- 
lie Bryant, Isham Jones, Artie _ 
Shaw, Benny Goodman, Count 
Basie—all were familiar with 
Norman’s snappy syncopations. 
He had even arranged for 
Mark Warnow’s “Hit Parade” 
orchestra, getting the assign- 
ment through sheer nerve: 

“J just felt I wanted to do a song for the ‘Hit 
Parade’ band,’ he explained, ‘‘and went down to see 
Mr. Warnow. He was a little flabbergasted, but after 
talking with me a few minutes about my musical back- 
ground he handed me ‘Some of These Days.’ When I 
came back with it the orchestra tried it, and liked, it.” 

And Rubinoff— 

“The violinist, you know,” said Norman. “The after- 
noon I went to see him theré were six other arrangers— 
all white—and me, He sat in the back of the room 
and let us rehearse his orchestra with our arrangements. 
This was my first arrangement for an outfit like Rubi- 
noff’s and I was scared stiff, but I got the job.” 

It may have been sheer nerve that kept Norman 
forever seeking his opportunities — but it was sheer 
ability that sustained him. He places high in the con- 
temporary jazz arranging field, in which hardly six or 
seven Negroes have achieved prominence—among them 
Cy Oliver, Buster Harding, Chappy Willette, Jimmie 
Mundy, and Calvin Jackson. The field isn’t easy, and 
top men are rare. The musical setting for a song is 
overwhelmingly important, as anybody will agree who 
has heard the mournful trombone rhythm of a Dorsey 
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beginning, or the sweet juxtapositions of the Glenn Mil- 
ler reeds—or even the running musical commentary 
behind a famous soprano. The “know-how” of arrange- 
ing involves rhythm, harmony, form, melody, physics— 
and the peculiar characteristics of the strange pipings, 
flutings, and percussions that regale modern jazzists. 
An arranger must also know the capacities and limita- 
tions of each instrument, and each detail of the music 
style of the orchestra for which the song is arranged. 

Norman began plying his trade early, building on an 
adolescent curiosity to find out the why of orchestral 
harmony. In a little elemen- 
tary boarding school at Fes- 
senden, Florida, his first offer- 
ing to Charles Guinn, his band 
teacher, brought a rather wry: 
“Well, son, all I can say is 
you've got four beats to a 
measure.” But Guinn en- 
couraged the youngster and 
Norman’s curiosity developed 
into a passion to study and 
write music. He left Fessenden 
for high school in Washington, 
D. C., then Howard Univer- 
sity, and finally to Grupp’s 
Music School in New York. His 
first salaried job was with a 
group of musicians in Wash- 
ington, lured together under 
Elmer Calloway to capitalize 
on his close kinship to the fa- 
mous Cab. He felt his apprenticeship period was over, 
and decided to do originals for the band. For three 
years he buried himself in improvisations, and merry 
orchestral colorings, working nimbly with the large- 
black-lined manuscript paper of his craft, putting slen- 
der notes in intricate designs. 

The years were well spent. Then Claude Hopkins 
came to Washington, and Norman heard the popular 
band leader for the first time. He promptly offered him 
a score. When he heard it, Hopkins invited Norman to 
come to New York. After an alliance which lasted for 
six years, Norman felt he was ready for greener, broader 
fields. He left Hopkins for free-lancing in Tin Pan 
Alley, the musicians’ mecca, which has since been his 
home-spot. His scores over the Alley years include 
“Boulder Buff” for Glenn Miller, “Drumming Man’? for 
Gene Krupa, “Smokehouse” for Benny Goodman, ‘‘Solid 
Sam” for Artie Shaw, 

He joined Tommy Dorsey In May, 1944. This 
has given him Hollywood experience with MGM, 
where he arranged for the band leader’s renditions in 
“The Thrill of Romance.” The bright lightness of 
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Survey of the Months 





Signal Corps Photo 


Brig. Gen. Joseph E. Bastion, Commander of the Percy 
Jones General and Convalescent Hospital, pins the 
Distinguished Service Cross on Capt. Charles L. Thomas. 


AWARDED DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE CROSS 


Capt. Charles L. Thomas, 24, of Detroit, Mich., was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Cross on February 
23, by the War Department for “extraordinary heroism 
in action.” Commander of a Tank Destroyer company 
in France, Capt. Thomas was in an armored scout 
car leading a task force storming a strongpoint in the 
Siegfried line when he was wounded. He was wounded 
again as he led his men from the car, but directed the 
emplacement of two anti-tank guns which effectively 
returned the enemy fire. Capt. Thomas becomes the 
second Negro in this war to receive the DSC. 


* * * 


CHICAGO PHYSICIAN SETS 
ANOTHER PRECEDENT 


Dr. N. O. Calloway, of Chicago, has been appointed 
to the staff of the University of Illinois Hospital, at 
the medical school, with the rank of house physician. 
He is in charge of the ward of research medicine where 
patients are admitted for the purpose of intensive study 
in diagnosis and treatment. 

Last year when Dr. Calloway was appointed intern in 
the same institution, it was reported as “the first time 
that a large university leading hospital has accepted a 


Negro as a full fledged member of the house staff.” 
(Opportunity, Survey of the Months, Spring, 1944, 
p. 88.) 


* * * 


TWO SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES— 
ON MEDICINE AND LAW 


“An Account of Physicians of Color in the United 
States,” by Colonel M. O. Bousfield, M. C., Gommand- 
ing Officer, Station Hospital, Fort Huachuca, Ariz.,. 
read before the New York Society for Medical His- 
tory at the New York Academy of Medicine in New 
York City, February 3, 1944, received publication in 
the Bulletin of the History of Medicine, January, 1945. 
The article classifies the record of colored physicians in 
the United States in three periods: The slavery years— 
the 250 years from 1619; the next 65 years— from 
1865 to 1930; and from 1930 to the present. 


“The Upgrading of the Negro’s Status by Supreme 
Court Decisions,’ an address by Raymond Pace Alexan- 
der, member of Philadelphia Bar, delivered at the An- 
nual Meeting of the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History in Fanueil Hall, Boston, Mass., was 
published in the Legal Intelligencer, Philadelphia, Feb- 
ruary 19. This marks the first time, it is reported, that 
the Legal Intelligencer, the oldest legal publication in 
America—being 102 years old—has ever published an 
article which specifically concerns the Negro, especially 
on such a controversial subject. 

Mr. Alexander made a thorough research of all the 
litigation participated in by Negroes and argued by 
Negro attorneys in the United States Supreme Court 
from the Emancipation Proclamation in 1865 until 
the present time. The article shows what a terrific 
struggle the Negro has had in his effort to become a 
citizen of the “‘first class,” even though guaranteed by 
the Constitution but steadfastly denied him. Because 
of popular demand for this article, the Legal Intelli- 
gencer had hundreds of reprints made. 


* * * 


DISTINGUISHED LAWYER 
HEADS BAR ASSOCIATION 


In February it was announced that Gaius C. Bolin, of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., had been elected president of 
the Dutchess County Bar Association, the first Negro 
ever to hold that position. 

A native of Poughkeepsie, Mr. Bolin was gradu- 
ated from Williams College, Williamstown, Mass., in 
1899. He returned to Poughkeepsie and entered a law 
firm as a student. Two years later he passed the bar 
examination and set up his own office. The first Negro 
lawyer in Poughkeepsie, Mr. Bolin’s new honor came 
to him at the age of eighty. 

His children have followed in his footsteps, choosing 
law as -their careers. His son, Gaius C. Bolin, Jr., 
shares his office and his daughter-is Justice Jane M. 
Bolin, of the Domestic Relations Court, New York City. 
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SALVATION ARMY SERVICEMEN’S CLUB, where 

an interracial group of trained hostesses welcome the 

servicemen. WAVES, WACS, and other branches of 

the service represented here watch the ping-pong game 
with interest. 





FOREST HOUSE: Children of working mothers eat 
their lunch in the nursery school. 


Ty 


MELROSE HOUSE maintains a Food Center for work- 
ing mothers calling there for their children. For an 
average price of 37 cents per dinner, the mother buys as 
many meals as required for the evening. The meals 
are balanced, healthful, hot, and packed in sanitary 

single-service paper utensils. “7 
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SALVATION ARMY CLUB HAS 
BI-RACIAL BOARD AND STAFF 


Described as the country’s largest service- 
men’s club, the Salvation Army Servicemen’s 
Club, at 224 West 124th Street, New York 
City, opened last December. The beautiful, 
well-appointed, fireproof, five-story building 
cost $61,000. Its Board of Management 
and staff are bi-racial and the club’s fa- 
cilities and 19 various services are open 
to all men and women serving the cause of 
freedom, regardless of race, color, creed or 
national origin. 

The club sponsors an Outside Activities Committee, 
which provides entertainment and good cheer for the 
men in army and navy installations and hospitals in 
New York and New Jersey. 


Walter H. Roark, educated at City College and the 
New York School of Social Work, Columbia University, 
is the club’s director. Its Public Relations Department 
is headed by Gladys P. Graham, journalist, and its Re- 
turning Veterans Service by Cornelius Davis, scecial 
worker. 

* * * 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN PRESENTS 
COMMUNITY HOUSE TO NEW GROUP 


Council House, established in 1929 by the Council of 
Jewish Women, a community center to serve the under- 
privileged Jewish people of the East Bronx, became 
Forest House on March 27, when it was presented to an 
interracial board. Within the past few years the neigh- 
borhood has changed to Negro residents. Instead of 
transferring its activities to another area, the National 
Council of Jewish Women continued to operate the 
House, and decided to broaden the sponsorship. The 
new Board of Managers is composed of Negro and 
white, Protestant, Catholic and Jewish members. The 
Council turned over the land, building and equipment 
valued at a quarter of a million dollars, with the 
promise of contributing toward the financial support for 
the next two years. 


The house provides a nursery school for children 
aged two to six; a snack bar for school children ; music 
and dancing lessons; a gymnasium; a_ well-stocked 
library ; meeting halls; and a social hall which is open 
every night. Other activities include a Negro history 
club, a glee club, drama groups, summer play groups, 
story hours, handicrafts and sculpture classes. ‘ 

At a dinner held in the Hotel Commodore, Dr. Chan- 
ning Tobias, senior secretary, National Council of the 
YMGA, accepted Forest House from Mrs. Norman 
Goetz, president of the New York Section of the Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women. 


George Gregory, Jr., for many years director of the 
Harlem Children’s Center, is now director of Forest 


House. 
e 8 


Another Bronx social agency, described as “the gar- 
den spot of the tenements,” is Melrose House on East 
156th Street. This project, now five years old, is the 
result of social experiments by the Greater New York’ 
Fund in’ 1936. The sponsors:-were the’ Juvenile’ House’ 


and the Bronx Council of Social Welfare. Directed by 
Joseph Adler, Melrose House, accepts young children of 
working mothers or servicemen at 7:30 a.m. and keeps 
them until the mothers return from work. School chil- 
dren are also provided with breakfast, taken to school 
by Melrose teachers, brought back for lunch and again 
escorted to school. After school, they may be brought 
back and kept until called for. Other activities include 
a Boy Scout program and a Teen-Age Canteen. 


* * * 


PEPSI-COLA COMPANY ESTABLISHES 
HARLEM YOUTH CENTER 


The Pepsi-Cola Company, of Long Island City .aN ey 
recently opened a youth center for Harlem children at 
105 West 116th Street. Walter S. Mack, Jr., president 
of the company, expressed faith in the young people— 
the future of America—that “if they are given a place 
they can call their own, with games, dancing, refresh- 
ments and activities they enjoy, the so-called youth 
problem can be effectively met.” The Junior Club, 
modern in design and furnishings, is to be run by the 
children themselves, with the guidance of Miss Ruth 
Juergensen, director. 


* * * 


MORE FOSTER HOMES 
NEEDED 


The Sheltering Arms Childrens Service, 122 East 
29th Street, needs more foster homes in which to place 
children, especially babies. This service, incorporated 
June 6, 1944, is a merger of The Sheltering Arms, 
founded in 1864, and the New York Child’s Foster 
Home service which traces its origin back to 1823. This 
agency provides foster home care in carefully selected 
and supervised homes throughout the Boroughs of New 
York and Nassau County, L. I., for dependent children 
of all ages. Last year the agency provided foster home 
care for 650 children; about 50 percent were Negroes. 


* * * 


DR. CATHARINE LEALTAD APPOINTED 
MEDICAL OFFICER WITH UNRRA 


Dr. Catharine Deaver Lealtad, of New York City, 
first Negro woman to fill a position with the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration’s 
Health Division, has been appointed medical officer and 
will go abroad to work with displaced persons in Cen- 
tral Europe. This appointment was announced by Dr. 
Wilbur A. Sawyer, director of the Health Division. 

Dr. Lealtad studied abroad for seven years before 
receiving her degree in medicine from the University 
of Paris in 1933. For six years she spent a roving in- 
ternship at hospitals in Lyon and Dijon and the Trous- 
seau Hospital in Paris, where she specialized in pedia- 
trics. At this time, as an intern, she was the author of 
various professional monographs on Schullers disease, 
which were published in French at Paris in 1932. In 
1929-30 Dr. Lealtad traveled for eight months in Italy 
and Spain, and toured the Scandinavian countries the 


following year. 





“PORTRAIT OF CLAIR,” by John Wilson, of Boston, 
Mass., winner of the top award of $300 at Atlanta 
University’s recent Art Show is viewed by four notables. 
L. to r., President Rufus E. Clement, of Atlanta Uni- 
versity; Ben Shute, of the High Museum of Art, 
Atlanta; Hale Woodruff, internationally famous artist ; 
and Walter Pach, eminent N. Y. critic and artist. 


“PANEL OF AMERICANS"—A WEST COAST 
RACE RELATIONS PROJECT 


The University Religious Conference of Los Angeles, 
California, conducts a unique experiment in race rela- 
tions. Six girls of different races form a Panel of Amer- 
icans and address various groups. But they are six 
American girls who feel that their common faith in 
each other as Americans and human beings is more im- 
portant than any of their differences, and who feel that 
their method of getting along with people by getting 
to know them is a practical demonstration of that faith. 
One of them is a Negro, one is of Mexican descent, a 
third was born of Chinese parents, one is Catholic, one 


is Jewish, and the sixth is a Protestant. 


When the experiment began, there was but one panel 
of six girls, filling one engagement a week for church or 
student groups. Now -there are fifty girls, doing as many 
as seven panels in one day for women’s clubs, men’s 
groups, high schools and army camps. The girls are 
students at UCLA and volunteer their services. Once a 
month all fifty of them get together for dinner and a 
general discussion of things of mutual interest. Besides, 
each group meets separately with an authoritative 
spokesman from their own group to talk over specific 
problems and new answers to questions. 


The plan of the panel is: Each girl tells about her 
family background, about why her family is in America, 
and what it means to her to be an American. Then they 
call for questions from the audience. : 


The above are excerpts from an article by Miss 
Marilyn Nott, Public Relations, The University Religi- 
ous Conference. The executive secretary of the Confer- 
ence is Thos. S. Evans and Miss Adaline C. Guenther is 
associate. 

(Continued on Page 161) 
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Local 


Akron, Ohio 
ASS’N FOR COLORED 
COMMUNITY WORK 
199 Perkins Street 
Raymond R. Brown 


Albany, New York 
ALBANY INTERRACIAL 
COUNCIL 
122 Second Street 
Lewis O. Bruce, Exec. Sec'y 


Anderson, Indiana 
NEGRO WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
1100 West 14th Street 
Robert E. Wilkerson, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Atlanta, Georgia 
ATLANTA URBAN LEAGUE 
239 Auburn Avenue, N. E, 
Mrs. Grace Townes Hamilton, 
Exec. Sec’y 
William Y. Kell, Jr. 
Director, Southern Division 
158 Auburn Avenue, Rm. 4 


Baltimore, Maryland 
BALTIMORE URBAN LEAGUE 
2404 Pennsylvania Avenue 
A. J. Allen, Jr. 
Acting Exec. Sec’y 


Boston, Massachusetts 
URBAN LEAGUE OF GREATER 
BOSTON 
22 Whittier Street 
John Caswell Smith, Jr., 
Exec. Sec’y 


Buffalo, New York 
MEMORIAL CENTER AND 
URBAN LEAGUE, INC. 
155 Cedar Street 
William L, Evans, Exec. Sec’y 
Canton, Ohio 
CANTON URBAN LEAGUE 
819 Liberty Avenue, S. E. 
John W. Crawford, Exec. Sec’y 
Chicago, Illinois 
CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE 
3032 South Wabash Avenue 
: A. L. Foster, Exec. Sec’y 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
DIVISION OF NEGRO WELFARE 
THE COMMUNITY CHEST OF 
CINCINNATI AND HAMILTON 
COUNTY 
312 West 9th Street 
Arnold B. Walker, Exec. Sec’y 


Cleveland, Ohio 
CLEVELAND URBAN LEAGUE 
8311 Quinev Avenue 
Sidney Williams 
Exec. Sec’y 
Columbus, Ohio 
COLUMRUS URBAN LEAGUE 
107 North Monroe Avenue 
Nimrod B. Allen, Exec. Sec’y 
Detroit, Michigan 
DETROIT URBAN LEAGUE 
208 Mack Avenue 
John C. Dancy, Director 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 
URBAN LEAGUE OF EASTERN 
UNION COUNTY 
645 Elizabeth Avenue 
William M. Ashby, 
Exec. Sec’y. 
Englewood, New Jersey 
ENGLEWOOD URBAN LEAGUE 
34 FE. Palisade Avenue 
Miss E. Fannie Granton, 
Exec. Sec’y. 
Flint, Michigan 
URBAN LEAGUE OF FLINT 
415 CIO Bldg. 
Charles Eason 
Exec. Sec’y 


Urban Leagues 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
WHEATLEY SUCLAL CENTER 
421 East Douglas Avenue 
John K. Ridley, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Fort Worth, Texas 
FORT WORTH URBAN LEAGUE 
411% East Ninth Street 
Mrs. Cernoria Johnson, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 

BROUGH COMMUNITY ASSN. 
554 Henry Street, N. W. 
Edward Paul Simms, Sr., 

Exec. Sec’y 


Kansas City, Missouri 
URBAN LEAGUE OF KANSAs8 
CITY 
1805 Vine Street 
Thomas A. Webster, Exec. Sec’; 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
LINCOLN URBAN LEAGUE 
2050 — T Street 
Clyde W. Malone, Exec. Sec’y 


Little Rock, Arkansas 
URBAN LEAGUE OF GREATER 
LITTLE ROCK 
914 Gaines Street 
Mrs. Gladys D. Martin, 
Acting Exec. Sec’y 


Los Angeles, California 
URBAN LEAGUE OF LOS 
ANGELES 
2510 South Central Avenue 
Floyd C. Covington, Exec. 
Director 
Louisville, Kentucky 
LOUISVILLE URBAN LEAGUE 
418 South Fifth Street 
Robert E. Black, Exec. Sec’y 
Marion, Indiana 
CARVER COMMUNITY CENTER 
1719 South Florence Street 
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MASSILLON URBAN LEAGUE 
CHOOSES NEW EXECUTIVE —_§— «sais 


MASSILLON, Ohio.—Lester B. Granger, executive 
secretary of the National Urban League, announced 
recently the appointment of Alton W. Thomas, of Nor- 
wood, R. I., as executive secretary of the Massillon 
Urban League. : 


Thomas, who received the master’s degree from Bos- 
ton University in May of this year, has had experience 
as a minister and as a teacher. He is a member of the 
National Council of Social Studies, and has frequently 
served as a lecturer in the field of race relations. His 
work with young people’s groups has been unusually suc- 
cessful. In commenting upon his new work in Massil- 
lon, Mr. Thomas said: “I have come to this post be- 
cause I believe that the techniques used by the Urban 
League make for a much richer mutual understanding, 
and thus assure a greater sense of well-being for the 
entire commuunity.” 


URBAN LEAGUE REPORT REFUTES 
ABSENTEEISM CHARGE 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—In its Industrial Relations 
News Letter, the first number of which was released 
in May, the National Urban League attacks the theory 
that Negro war workers are guilty of an excessive 
amount of absenteeism. The News Letter, based on data 
gathered in all parts of the country, and on over 500 
industrial management reports, reveals that in a study 
of 300 war plants “only 68 reports listed absenteeism 
as a special problem among these workers.” The new- 
ness of the worker, his insecurity on the job, and trans- 
portation problems were found to be important fac- 
tors relating to absenteeism in these 68 reports. . 

Julius A. Thomas, director of the League’s Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations, found that the failure 
of many companies to provide training and upgrading 
opportunities for Negroes is the most frequent cause 
of poor job attendance. 


Director Is Consultant at Dillard 

In April, Mr. Thomas participated in the workshop 
on Problems and Opportunities Confronting Negro 
Youth held at Dillard University, New Orleans. Fifty 
high school principals, a number of college teachers 
and other specialists took part in this program, pointed 
toward maintaining present gains and obtaining greater 
participation of Negroes in the total economic struc- 
ture of the nation. Mr. Thomas served as consultant 
to the group discussing “Opportunities in Business and 
Industry.” 


FIRST NEGRO TO HEAD 
ENGLEWOOD BOARD 

ENGLEWOOD, N. J.—When John H. Perry was 
elected recently as president of the Board of Directors 
of the Englewood Urban League, it marked the first 
time in the history of this agency that a Negro had 





Alton W. Thomas 


been accorded that honor, according to an announce- 
ment by Miss E. Fannie Granton, executive secretary. 

Mr. Perry, a teacher in the New York City schools 
for fifteen years, has been active in many community 
affairs. He is a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Social Service Federation in Englewood, and the 
USO in Orangeburg, N. Y., a trustee of the Bethany 
Presbyterian Church here and a member of the Boys 
Work Department and Council of the Harlem YMCA 
in New York City. 


NATIONAL OFFICE VOTES TO 
JOIN RETIREMENT ASSOCIATION 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—Social, health and welfare 
workers in 43 cities have applied for enrollment in 
the newly formed National Health and Welfare Retire- 
ment Association, Inc., since enrollments opened April 
15, Gerard Swope, chairman of the board of the Asso- 
ciation, announced on May 1. 


The National Health and Welfare Retirement Asso- 
ciation, Inc., was formed in January to extend retire- 
ment pensions and life insurance coverage to approxi- 
mately 500,000 workers in private social, health and 
welfare agencies throughout the country who are not 
now covered by Federal social security. The John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company agreed to 
guarantee benefits offered by the non-profit : organiza- 
tion. 

The Executive Board of the National Urban League 
has voted to join in the plan and employees of the 
national office are now enrolling as members of the 
association. 

Local Leagues will join through the Community 
Chests and Councils in their respective cities, since 
these agencies will pay the employers’ share in the plan 
for the workers. 
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LEAGUE’S VICE-PRESIDENT SPENDS 
BUSY DAY WITH LOCAL AFFILIATE 


OMAHA, Neb.—When Willard S. Townsend, inter- 
national president, United Transport Service Employees 
of America and vice-president of the National Urban 
League, visited here, Raymond R. Brown, executive 
secretary of the Urban League Community Center had 
prepared a full day for him. 


Mr. Townsend’s activities included two radio broad- 
casts (interviews) in the morning. In the afternoon and 
evening he addressed the following groups: 


Interracial Committee of the Community Welfare 
Council on the work of the National CIO Committee 
to Abolish Racial Discrimination. 


A group of workers of the Glenn L. Martin-Nebraska 
Company and members of the UAW-CIO about labor 
organizatinos and labor problems. 

A meeting of Urban League members on the respon- 
sibility of Negro war workers to their jobs, relationship 
toward fellow employees and labor organizations ; what 
part the National Urban League and local affiliates will 
play in maintaining gains made in employment. 


The Omaha Morning World Herald of March 30, 
quoted Mr. Townsend as saying that whether employment 
‘conditions for Negroes in the postwar world improve 
would depend on careful planning by Congress and the 
President. “Without careful planning,’ he said, ‘“‘the 
Negro will once more be left out in the cold, and his 
improved condition in war industries will be wiped out. 
If a full economy is promoted in Washington, the 
Negro, too, will have a chance. If not, he will be the 
first group to be left out.” 


Elected Trustee of Hampton 


Mr. Townsend was recently elected to the board of 
trustees of Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia. In 
addition, he is secretary of the CIO Committee to Abol- 
ish Race Discrimination, and not long ago received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws from Wilberforce 
University. 


NEW PROFESSIONAL STAFF 
ADDED TO LEAGUE’S PROJECT 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Five additional professional 
staff members were recently employed by the National 
Urban League to work on its Community Relations 
Project in interracial social planning. The new mem- 
bers and their assignments are: 


Seaton W. Manning, formerly executive secre- 
tary of the Boston Urban League, in the field of 
employment and industrial relations ; 

Dr. Paul B. Cornely, head of the Department 
of Bacteriology, Preventive Medicine and Public 
Health in the Howard University Medical School, 
in the field of health services ; 

Edward F. Boyd, of the San Francisco Civil 
Service Commission and formerly race relations 
specialist with the 14,000-unit Vallejo Housing 
Authority, California, in the field of housing ; 

Ewell L. Newman, formerly assistant executive 
director of the Council of Social Agencies and 
Community and War Chests of Eastern Union 
County, Elizabeth, N. J., in the field of social case 
work. 

Mrs. Ethel R. Clark, former director of the 
Booker T. Washington Association, Rockford, -IIl., 
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in the field of social group work and recreation. 


These field specialists work under the supervision of Dr. 
William H. Dean, project director. 

Project personnel goes, upon invitation, to war pro- 
duction cities to make surveys of existing and tradi- 
tional racial and social conditions, The initial surveys 
are conducted by Dr. Warren M. Banner, research di- 
rector of the National Urban League. A national ad- 
visory committee composed of representatives of national 
social work agencies cooperates with the League in this 
undertaking. 

New London, Conn,, Gary, Ind., Dayton, Ohio, and 
Houston, Tex., are the first four cities to receive 
programming benefits of the Community Relation Pro- 
ject. 


PAULINE COGGS RESIGNS; 
HAD EXPANDED PROGRAM 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mrs. Pauline Redmond 
Coggs, executive secretary of the Washington Urban 
League for three years, resigned her post on June 3. 
Under her leadership this League’s program was ex- 
panded and the organization became a vital factor in 
the social welfare work of the District of Columbia. 
Mrs. Coggs concentrated on employment and housing, 
and on securing the cooperation of all sections of the 
community in focusing public attention on the social 
and economic problems and needs of Negroes. Under 
her administration the staff of the League was in- 


creased from two to five persons and the budget from 
$7,500 to $17,900. 


BALTIMORE LEAGUE ANNOUNCES 
SERVICE TO VETERANS 

BALTIMORE, Md.—The Baltimore Urban League 
recently announced its new and comprehensive infor- 
mation and counseling service for servicemen and wom- 
en, veterans and dependents. This program, said A. J. 
Allen, executive secretary, is a part of the League’s 
effort to make sure that all servicemen understand and 
receive the rights, benefits and privileges for which they 
are eligible. 

A four-page pamphlet entitled “Can We Help You?” 
announces this service and is being distributed through 
the Veterans Administration, the Army Separation 
Centers, USO’s and other means. The pamphlet was 
prepared by Mrs. Dorothy Layne McIntyre, of the 
Baltimore League’s staff. 

Other League branches throughout the country are 
announcing similar programs. 


FLINT LEAGUE GETS 
NEW WORKER 

FLINT, Mich—Miss Cuetta E. Jones, formerly as- 
sociate program director of the USO, in Seattle, Wash., 
has joined the staff of the Urban League of Flint as 
neighborhood secretary. A former health education 
teacher in the public schools of New York City, Miss 
Jones was an employment interviewer in New York and 
later personnel assistant in the Surgeon General’s office 
in Washington, D. C. Miss Jones holds a B.A. from 
Virginia State College and has done considerable gradu- 
ate study at New York University. 


Thoughts of a Dying Soldier 


@ By MARGARET V. SCOTT 


OW good the sun feels, hot and burning 

and alive—but good. Lying here in the 

sand there is time to think of a lot of 
things, and suddenly you know that you want to 
go on just being—feeling the sua bite into your 
skin like the stingers of a hundred vicious in- 
sects; hearing the constant boom of guns and 
the whizz of snipers’ bullets and the lone, far 
cry of one brave bird flying in the sky ; smelling 
the stink of blood and guts and human bodies 
rotting in the sand, mixed with a breath of 
God’s pure air; seeing the sky above, so blue 
it looks like a moving sea and the clouds like 
white boats sailings; sensing the hundreds of 
thoughts twisting and turning within, massing 
into a great, hard ball that tears your insides 
and aches far worse than the arm that lays 
mangled in your lap or the leg shattered in 
the sand or the small, hot bullet burrowed and 
buried in your chest. 

How sad when the heat of the sun begins 
to cool and the sting of the sun turns cold; 
and the roar of the guns seems far away and 
the one brave bird has flown with the day 
and only the memory of his song remains, and 
the stench all around crowds out the last clean 
breeze and the sky looms distant and coldly 
grey, and only your thoughts seem close in this 
great lone desert. How sad when you know that 
Death stalks near on this lonesome plain and 
man is his prey and there’s no place to hide; 
and no time to say them, no one to hear the 
thoughts that must be said. 

There’s been lots of fun in your life, a lot 
of fun and laughter and song: The moonlight 
picnics, the swell formals, the hundred and 
one crazy things kids do—you’ve done them 
all. That’s not why you're sad. You’ve got no 


gripe against life. You’ve got no complaint 
about what life’s given you. It’s what you 
haven’t given life that makes you sad. You’ve 
sauntered along accepting what came your 
way, not caring much about things outside your 
own small world. It took a whole doggone war 
to wake you up, to make you see what was 
going on. You’d always believed in the U. S. A. 
and democracy. Sure, it was swell: U. S. A.— 
garden spot of the world. You'd never thought 
much about thirteen million people abused: 
poll taxes, lynchings, jimcrow, race riots, bad 
housing, no jobs, low income, dirt, squalor, 
filth, segregation, discrimination. What had 
they meant to you! All of a sudden you wanted 
to laugh, and the pain shoots through your 
body like a bolt and your lips freeze stiff in 
a grotesque grin. It took a whole darn war to 
wake YOU up. 


Such things had been far away before this 
hell had come. Your world had been safe. Let 
each fellow look out for himself, that had been 
your motto. But somehow, somewhere in this 
mad game of war you had changed. Funny you 
hadn’t seen things then. It was all so clear 
now. And here you lay, filled up with this new 
sense of life and your place in the scheme of 
things, among the dead and the dying. 


It's cold now. The sun’s gone and the 
day’s gone and the night hangs black and 
still. Each painful breath is a precious bit of 
your life span ebbing away. The tears come, 
not tears of pain, but of longing and help- 


- lessness. 


You Jay alone on the sand, with the black- 
ness of night and the stillness of death all 
around, crying — and dying. 





COMMUNITY CENTER AIDED 
IN SPONSORING TEEN-AGE CANTEEN 


MARION, Ind.—When the Junior Association of 
Commerce insisted upon making the new Teen-Age 
Recreation Center in this city available to youth of all 
races, it established a desirable precedent in Indiana 
for the action of other communities. The Parent- 
Teachers Association and the Carver Community Cen- 
ter, an affiliate of the National Urban League, were 
among the first organizations to propose the service for 
young people. A number of other individuals and or- 
ganizations withdrew their support when it was learned 
that Negro youth would be included. The Junior Asso- 
ciation of Commerce became the sponsoring agency with 


the express provisions that all teen agers should be served. 

Harold Harrison, president of the Junior Association 
of Commerce, is a member of the Race Relations Com- 
mittee of the Carver Community Center. 


PORTLAND LEAGUE 
GETS EXECUTIVE 


PORTLAND, Ore. — Edwin Carlos Berry, former 
community organization secretary of the Urban League 
of Pittsburgh and a member of its staff since 1936, be- 
came the Portland Urban League’s first executive sec- 
retary on May 1. The Portland League, established last 
December, is one of the newer affiliates of the Urban 
League movement. 
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New Books On Our Bookshelf 


A Record of Childhood and Youth 


LACK BOY. By Richard Wright. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. $2.50 


Ph light of the tremendous strides made in the field of 

psychiatry, a piece of popular writing has been long 
overdue that showed the psychic wounds inflicted upon 
Negroes by the contradictions in our society. The short 
biography of Richard Wright included in a last year’s 
volume devoted to thirteen successful Negroes com- 
mented upon Wright’s respectable knowledge of psy- 
chology. Black Boy, purportedly a record of his child- 
hood and youth, does reveal that Wright’s avowed de- 
sire to ‘find out someday” has carried him deep into 
the study of behavior. In this story of his growing up 
experience, he has applied the psycho-analytic technique 
to a study of his familial relations, and has come out 
with a bitter commentary upon family life as he knew it 
and an even more bitter indictment of the position of 
the Negro in American life. 


In this record of a Negro child trapped between 
the Scylla of a hateful family and the Charybdis of 
a hostile world, we may find the story of any child, 
white or black, rich or poor. Growing up in the world 
may be a painful process at best. Even with the buffer 
of a sympathetic family, the first brushes with cold 
reality are likely to be hurting. Psychiatry teaches that 
the wounds—or .trauma—inflicted in childhood and 
adolescence may scar the personality forever, and in- 
hibit the full, free development of a child into happy, 
adjusted adulthood. A simple example: Due to eco- 
nomic circumstances, the Wright family moved no less 
than a dozen times in the space of a few years. Wright 
tells us that as a result he has never been able to abide 
any one place for long at the time. Of course, the 
opposite could have happened, and the desire been 
born in him for a permanent home from which he 
would only emerge due to the direst exigency. Psy- 
chiatry, however, has not yet explained why any in- 
dividual makes his own peculiar reactions to a situa- 
tion or set of circumstances. 


Add to this more or less natural phenomena of grow- 
ing up with its inevitable hurts, a child like Richard 
Wright who (to use the psychiatric lingo of which he 
is so fond) was never able to establish a satisfactory 
object world relationship to anything or anybody in his 
environment and we may get the stuff of which crim- 
inals are made. Once in a great while, luckily for 
society, we get a Wright, whose evolution can only be 
explained by the God in Whom the adolescent Richard 
Wright struggled to believe. 

The constant moving and reshuffling, the never end- 
ing necessity to adjust to new people and situations, and 
above all, the ceaseless hunger and deprivation left 
this boy unanchored and afraid, both physically and 
emotionally. He was never able to love anything, or 
to experience a really strong sustaining relationship be- 
tween himself and anything outside of himself. Locked 
in his own egocentric struggles, Wright did not permit 
himself (or was afraid to permit himself) to be touched 
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by the few rays of positive feeling that sometimes came ~ 
his way. There was Ella who secretly taught him some- 
thing about books, but somehow he could not cling. 
to her. Rather, he reveled in his misery, being happi- 
est in unhappiness. It was not even love for Betsey, 
the little dog, that kept him from selling her. Nor was 
it the difference between the ninety-seven cents he was 
offered and the dollar that he demanded. It was his 
hate for the white woman who wanted Betsey, his taste 
of the ego satisfaction accruing when he found some- 
thing in his possession wanted by someone else—some- 
thing he had the power to withhold. 


There are moving passages of fine writing in Black 
Boy that surge and exalt. There is in this story of one 
boy a portion of every boy’s story, irrespective of race ; 
the fear of the unknown, the growing pains, the bout ~ 
with religion and the struggle to “feel something,” the 
desire to please one’s elders, but the pressing necessity 
to please oneself, the wish for the esteem of his peers 
and associates. But the simple law of averages would~ 
prevent any one boy from getting into as many situa- 
tions as we have related in this story, and one senses, ~ 
with regret, that it is hard to know where biography 
leaves off and fiction begins. This serves to weaken the 
whole structure of the book, and to make it uncon- 
vincing in its entirety. 

Laying aside the fact that all this probably did not 
happen to one boy, the fact remains that such things 
can happen, do happen. Is the conditioning imposed 
upon Negroes by the South as brutal as this? Ask this 
reviewer who spent more years in the deep, deep South 
than she. cares to remember. The answer is yes. Do 
mothers, grandmothers, aunts, uncles, reject children as 
completely as this boy was rejected? Ask any family 
case worker, visit the children’s court and watch the 
naked, unadulterated hate that can exist between a 
parent and child. The answer is yes. Do schoolteachers 
like Aunt Addie wreck their sex-starved, frustrated re- 
pressions upon helpless childhood? Ask any objective 
observer ‘of an average public school system. Again the 
answer is yes. 

Too, there are some blatant assertions, some bland 
generalizations in Black Boy that are themselves denied 
in the unfolding of the story. Wright speaks of the 
“strange absence of real kindness in Negroes,” but upon 
the occasion of his mother’s first paralytic stroke he re- 
lates how the neighbors came in and nursed her, fed 
the children, cleaned the house, washed the clothes, 
gave freely of what was their’s to give. Well, what is 
kindness anyway? 

In spite of any and all weaknesses, either as a literary 
achievement or as a record in race relations, this book 
is required reading. There is grim warning in these 
pages that the absence of wholesome family life in 
which the members are bound together in a spirit of 
love and mutual helpfulness is one of the main factors 
producing hostile, anti-social members of the commun- 
ity. Here is your proof that the absence of an ego-ideal 
to which youth may aspire and emulate either in a 
parent or parent substitute can turn upon the world a 
generation of moral degenerates. But the real power- 
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and strength of Black Boy lies in the question it poses 


that society will be hard put to answer: How long will 


you go on inflicting these psychic wounds upon all 
youth, upon Negro youth particularly, that fester and 


~ grow and finally burst with all the fury of a hurt and 
cornered animal 


upon you, its creator? Richard 
Wright is a miracle, one in a million, or in several 
millions. Not many who have all their lives been torn 
from hate to hate stumble accidentally upon the world 
of books, there to find surcease from anguish in the 
written word. Those millions of others in all races who 
have been and are being hurt) as Wright was hurt are 
not so fortunate as to be able to write hostility out of 


_ their systems. They get it out in bloodier, ugler ways, 
- ways that are inimical to themselves and to society. 


Will you, can you, be warned by this boy’s story? 
—PATSY GRAVES. 


Unconditional Citizenship 


~ WHAT THE NEGRO WANTS. Edited by Rayford 


W. Logan. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1944, $3.50. 
HIS book represents in full measure much of the 
best thinking in the Negro group about what the 
Negro wants. The fourteen contributors agree substan- 
tially that the Negro wants, in the words of the editor, 
“to enjoy the same rights, opportunities and privileges 
that are vouchsafed to all other Americans and to 
fulfill all the obligations that are required of all other 
Americans.” Even though the contributors represent 
every shade of opinion, from conservatism to thorough- 
going radicalism, their unanimity of agreement about 
what the Negro wants is not particularly surprising. 
What is surprising, and agreeably so, is the similarity 
of views among these same conservatives, liberals, and 


_ radicals about many of the basic causes of the Negro’s 


third-class citizenship. And the contributors are even in 
fair agreement about the basic needs of the Negro 
group in order to attain full citizenship status. The 
conservative thought as herein represented is by no 
means reactionary, and the radical thought, if any- 
thing, is not extreme enough. 

Nor is this to be interpreted as meaning that there 
are no wide differences of opinion expressed. There 
are. In addition, several precise and concrete programs 
for attaining full citizenship appear. These will attract 
or repel the reader according to his individual think- 
ing and experience. But throughout, these fourteen 
expressions concur in demanding better schools, better 
health programs, better housing, and more job oppor- 
tunities. How best to satisfy these demands, and others, 
brings forth, naturally, the variety of opinions and 


plans. Some seem quite feasible, some for the present, 


at least, are partly unworkable, but none, even the pro- 
posals of the radicals, are fantastic. 

Most of the contributors to What the Negro Wants 
are or have been schoolmen. Two, however, are lead- 
ers of powerful Negro unions, affiliated with the A.F.L. 
and the CLO two are journalists, and one recently 
resigned an important teaching post to work actively 
with the Communist Party. Although business, politics, 
and religon among Negroes are discussed by several of 
the contributors, no representative of these fields has 
contributed an article. While some articles touch upon 


it, only one article definitely and completely traces the 
plight of Negro Americans to the world-wide exploita- 
tion and subjugation of the darker peoples. 

Despite the frank recognition by most of the con- 
tributors of the gravity of the Negro American’s plight, 
a tone of subdued optimism — not wishful thinking, 
however — runs through the book. Most of the articles 
seem to imply that in spite of reverses the lot of the 
Negro is gradually improving. Still, whatever one thinks 
about the individual approaches, the acuteness with 
which the opinions are presented, the total lack of 
hysteria and denunciation—in a word, the mature and 
realistic statements demand a careful hearing. No in- 
telligent American, no matter what his shade of skin 
or shade of opinion about the Negro problem, can 
shirk a careful weighing of the implications and con- 
clusions presented in What The Negro Wants. For white 
America must change, and that speedily, its basic at- 
titudes and prejudices toward the Negro. If it refuses, 
it may, as one contributor puts it, “sound .. . the 
death knell of democratic western civilization.” 


—J. WELFRED HOLMES. 


U. S. A. AN AMERICAN HISTORY FOR THE 
UPPER GRADES. By Harold U. Faulkner, Tyler 


Kepner, and Victor E. Pitkin. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1945. 620 pp. $2.12. 


A® important goal of the writers of this very read- 

able history is “to help young people better to 
understand the place of the U. S. A. among her neigh- 
bors, with special reference to the postwar years.” At- 
taining that goal involves the use of techniques which 
causes many text-books to be read only in classrooms, 
and then frequently under duress. Dates are associated 
with significant events which make them important, 
rather than presented as an end in themselves. The 
very serviceable illustrations are accompanied by obser- 
vations and criticisms which cause the pictures to tell 
their story much more effectively. Thus the pictures of 
Early Settlers at Jamestown carries the legend: “This 
picture shows that there were too many soldiers and 
‘gentlemen’ who sat around and loafed while the few 
servants did the work... .” 

Without evasion and with admirable directness, 
U. S. A. tells the story of the War Between the States 
in such fashion that even those who insist on continu- 
ally fighting that war can have no just complaint. 
With equal skill is treated the relationship of our 
nation to the other countries of America, and to the 
rest of the world. Evidence is presented to show that 
we are really the United States of America. ‘“Too long 
have we thought of ourselves as simply the United 
States.” That kind of thinking has without doubt made 
for coolness between ourselves and our neighbors in 
Latin America. 

Students of intercultural education will find in 
U. S. A. a book which meets their most exacting re- 
quirements. For emphasis is not on battles won or lost, 
but on the strides which we are making toward more 
complete understanding of ourselves and the other 
peoples of the world. If this valuable book did not 
announce itself as a text, it could become a best seller 


of 1945. ALPHONSE HENINGBURG. 
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Books for Young Readers 


OUR NEGRO BROTHER. By Edith H. Mayer. New 

York: Shady Hill Press. $1.50. 

OO few children know. the story of the Negro in 

American life. The reason is clear, for as Anne 
Coolidge states in her introduction to this book, “His- 
tory has been unfair in the things it has not told about 
the Negro.” 

Our Negro Brother, distinguished for its poetic style 
and simple narrative, is a hopeful sign of our times, 
Our democratic ideal for the post-war world can have 
real meaning for young readers only if they be made 
aware of the contribution of all groups to present day 
society. It is important that early in life before the 
basic prejudices and taboos of their elders have been 
assimilated, that democratic thinking be instilled in our 
children. 

Teachers will welcome this little book of biographical 
sketches, which may well be used throughout the 
grades, for the author has not sacrificed historical fact 
for simple clarity. 

While telling of exploration, adventure, science and 
social problems, the author, at the same time, gives the 
child an appreciation for the responsibilities of good 
citizenship. In reading the book a child cannot over- 
look the loyalty of Pedro Nino to Columbus, the lead- 
ership in civic affairs of Crispus Attucks and the love 
of freedom for all men which burned in the heart of 
Frederick Douglass. The child sees in the life of Har- 
riet Tubman the cooperative efforts of Negroes and 
whites in overthrowing the vicious evils of slavery. 
Other personalities included are Matthew Henson, 
George Washington Carver, Mary McLeod Bethune and 
A. Philip Randolph. 

Else McKean’s sepia illustrations accompany each 
story and enhance the value of the book for young- 
sters. 

In Our Negro Brother Edith Mayer has provided 
stories about the Negro which have been omitted from 
our school texts. In this area the author has rendered 
a service which should be only a beginning. With new 
interest in intercultural education, there is an increas- 
ing demand for books which portray with accuracy 
the contributions of all the people. 


MY HAPPY DAYS. By Jane Dabney Shackelford. 


Washington, D. C.: Associated Publishers, Inc., 1944. 
$2.15. 


ieee constitutes a good home? A good home is a 

happy home and Miss Shackelford has done an 
excellent job in portraying the ideal home. My Happy 
Days, although intended for the very young reader, 
may well serve as a guide for the serious parent who 
wishes to create the proper atmosphere for her grow- 
ing child. 

I like the book immensely. I like the rich photog- 
raphy which Cecil Vinson has done so superbly and 
which tells better than words that which the author 
has omitted from the text. The book delineates the 
dreams which all Negroes have for their children—that 
they too enjoy a sense of security and well-being. 

Rex, the little brother, narrates the story. He and 
his little sister Mary live in a home where sharing, 
friendliness, and working together are the rule. Rex 
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likes his sister and glories in the comradeship of his 
father. His teacher has the sweet voice which he asso- 
ciates with his mother. At the end of his happy day 
Rex kneels to pray to thank God because “the world 
is so full of a number of things, we should all be as 
happy as kings.” 

Teachers and parents who are alert to the significance 
of our times will find this an excellent book to intro- 
duce to their children, America’s largest minority group. 


My Happy Days should go far in creating better 
racial understanding. 


STORIES FOR LITTLE TOTS. Revised Edition. 
By Evangeline Harris Merriweather. Terre Haute, 
Ind. Family Publishing Co., Inc. 


TPYHIS little primer is replete with historical back- 

ground material dealing with the cultural tradi- 
tions of the Negro. The stories, which scaled to the 
understanding and reading level of a little child, may 
well serve in disseminating facts concerning Negroes 
among older readers. 

The book is abundantly illustrated. The family 
Stories in Unit I lend variety by introducing home and 
school activities. 

The significant contribution which Evangeline Mer- 
riweather has made is her positive approach to better 
group understanding. Attitudes are shaped and behavior 
patterns are formed while children are in the lower 
grades. This book, in the hands of little children, will 
go far toward laying foundations of mutual group re- 
spect. The book can be used profitably in all elemen- 
tary schools. 

—VINETTA M. THOMPSON 


Book Reviewers 


PATSY GRAVES is a recent graduate of the New York 
Schocl of Social Work. J. WELFRED HOLMES, 
chairman of the English division, Winston-Salem Teach- 
ers College, is doing graduate work in English at the 
University of Pittsburgh on a Rosenwald Fellowship. 
VINETTA M. THOMPSON has been released from 
teaching in the New York City school system to serve as 
counselor in the field of Human Relations for the 
Board of Education. 


New Books Received 

AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE NEGRO: Preparatory 
Volume. New York: The Phelps-Stokes Fund, Inc. 
$2.75. 

NORTH AMERICAN NEGRO POETS. A Bibliog- 
raphical Checklist of Their Writings, 1760-1944. By 
Dorothy B. Porter. Hattiesburg, Miss.: The Book 
Farm. $2.40. 

JEWS IN THE POST-WAR WORLD. By Max Gott- 
schalk and Abraham G. Duker. New York: The 
Dryden Press. $3.00. 

ARE MEN EQUAL? By Henry Alonzo Myers. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

COLOR AND DEMOCRACY — Colonies and Peace. 
By W. E. Burghardt DuBois. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. $2.00. 


(Continued on Page 166) 


SURVEY OF THE MONTHS 
(Continued from Page 153) 


RACE RELATIONS AWARDS 
PRESENTED 


_ The Council for Fair Play, established “to foster 
good will and better understanding among all people,” 
presented its first award for “outstanding service toward 
racial harmony” to William Jay Schieffelin on April 15. 
Dr. Walter Damrosch, composer and conductor, pre- 
sented the award during the intermission of a concert 
in the Waldorf-Astoria. The award consists of a bronze 
Schieffelin, by Jo David- 


son—and a fund which the recipient will distribute to 


plaque bas-relief of Mr. 


those agencies which in his opinion improve “human 
and better (N. Y. Herald 


Tribune, April 16.) 


relations understanding.” 


Dr. Howard W, Odum, of the University of N. C., 
was the recipient of the Edward L. Bernays Award for 
Outstanding Achievement in Negro-White Relations, at 
Federal of the 
Churches of Christ in America, on February 12, in the 


a luncheon given by the Council 


Hotel Commodore. The presentation was made by Dr. 
G. Bromley Oxman, Bishop of the New York Methodist 
area and president of the Federal Council. The award 
consisted of a $1,000 United States Savings Bond and 


an engrossed scroll. 


OUR CANAL ZONE 
AGENT — Florence I. 
Ferguson, a ‘veritable 
Pin-Up Girl, is our ex- 
clusive representative in 
the Republic of Panama 
and the Canal Zone. 
You wouldnt. believe 
it, but she has been sell- 
ing “Opportunity” in 
Cristobal since 1937. 





* * * 


SECOND RACE RELATIONS INSTITUTE 
TO BE HELD AT FISK 


The second Annual Institute of Race Relations, un- 
der the auspices of the Race Relations Division of the 
American Missionary Association, will be held at Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tenn., July 2-21. 

Men and women of different backgrounds and experi- 
ences may have the opportunity to study and discuss 
the problems and methods of dealing with racial situa- 
tions. Additional information may be secured from 
Charles S$. Johnson, Director, Division of Race Rela- 


tions, American. Missionary..Association, Fisk University, 


Nashville 8, Tenn. 


Ted Yates, 
editor - in- chief 
of the Inde- 
pendent Press 
Service and 
New York cor- 
respondent of 
the Afro-Amer- 
News- 

receiv- 


ican 

papers, 
ing the Adam 
Eitan tis e040 
Teo} l ewan ce. 
Award for his 
promotion of 
interracial good 
will through 
the Negro press. 


Photo by Jay Seymour 
NEWSPAPERMAN RECEIVES 
“TOLERANCE” AWARD 


The presentation was made by Geraldyn Dismond 
Holland, administrative assistant of the Department of 
Health. Mrs. Holland and Yates worked side by side 
for several years on many newspapers. 


The Adam Hats program was broadcast over Station 
WHN on the afternoon of March 24. 


+t Sax. 


MORE HEALING HANDS 
WANTED 


The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis an- 
nounced on March 19 a $1,267,600 program to insure 
the training of new hands in the physical therapy field. 
Scholarships for as many additional specialists as can 
be accommodated at approved civilian schools of physi- 
cal therapy now are available. In addition, more teach- 
ers are to be prepared through National Foundation 
fellowships to increase future enrollment of the schools. 


There must be a continuous source of supply, the 
Foundation says, if it is to fulfill its pledge that all in- 
fantile paralysis victims who need medical care shall be 
able to obtain it regardless of age, color, race, creed or 
financial ability to pay for the services. 


Admission to courses is in September and October, in 
January and February, and in May and June. 


ee Eee et: 


ASKS BI-RACIAL GROUP TO STUDY 
NURSING NEEDS IN OKLAHOMA 


Formation of a bi-racial committee to survey nurs- 
ing needs of Oklahoma’s Negroes has been recom- 
mended to nursing leaders and educators in the state 
by Miss Alma Vessells of the National Nursing Council 
for War Service, as a result of her recent visit there 
at the request of Dr. G. L. Harrison, president of Lang- 
ston University. Miss Vessells spoke before the Okla- 
homa State Legislature, pointing out that the state has 
approximately 170,000 Negro population, to whom only 
155. hospital...beds .are--available,.-and: that» health’ ‘con- 
ditions among Negro citizens there are deplorable. 
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NEGRO MARINES TO RECEIVE 
OFFICERS TRAINING 


For the first time in the history of the United States 
Marine Corps, three Negro Marines are being trained 
as possible commissioned officers and are now in the 
9th Plantoon Commanders Class at the Marine Corps 
Officer Candidate School in Quantico, Va. 

The candidates are Ist Sgt. Charles Willis Simmons, 
27, of Centralia, Ill., a former high school teacher in 
Waynesboro, Miss.; Sgt. Major Charles Fisher Ander- 
son, 24, Birmingham, Ala., former editor and part 
owner of News Pic Magazine; and ist Sgt. George 
Frederick Ellis, Jr., 30, of Brooklyn, N. Y., a trained 
civil engineer. 

* * * 
STUDY MADE OF NEGROES' WARTIME 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT 


The Division of Review and Analysis of the FEPC 
completed a study of “The Wartime Employment of 
Negroes in the Federal Government,” in January. The 
_ study was prepared under the supervision of John A. 
Davis, director of the Division of Review and Analysis, 
by Cornelius L. Golightly with the assistance of India 
W. Hemphill. 

Replete with pertinent information and statistics, the 
summary revealed that “Negroes have made their 
greatest numerical gains in that part of Federal service 
which will be most drastically curtailed after the 


Wanead.” 
FIRST NEGRO NURSE 
IN NAVY 


Miss Phyllis Mae Daley, of New York City, the first 
Negro nurse to be accepted for the United States Navy 
Corps, was commissioned an 


Reserve ensign on 


March 8. 


ANTI-BIAS BILLS PASSED 
IN EASTERN STATES 
New York 

On March 12, Governor Thomas E. Dewey signed 
into law the Ives-Quinn bill which gives New York 
State the nation’s first official commission to fight racial 
and religious discrimination in employment. The spon- 
sors of the bill were Irving M. Ives, of Chenango, Re- 
publican majority leader of the Assembly, and Elmer 
F. Quinn, of New York, Democratic minority leader of 
the Senate. 

In signing the bill, Governor Dewey said, “Today we 


are witnessing an act which gives living reality to the 


principles of our country. . . . Not only is this bill a 
reaffirmation of the great principles by which we live. 
It is an expression of confidence that government is not 
such a clumsy thing that it cannot solve delicate prob- 
lems.” (N. Y. Herald Tribune, March 13, 1945.) 
New Jersey 

On ‘April 16, Governor Walter E. Edge signed into 
law seven bills banning racial and religious discrimina- 
tion in employment, schools, municipal hospitals, hotels 
and places of entertainment. Assemblyman James O. 
Hill, Essex County Republican, was the sponsor of the 
measures. 

Governor Edge said, “It is unquestionably a step in 
the right direction, which can only succeed if those 
who believe in it lend their aid to the spirit of toler- 
ance which has never been displayed between those who 
favor these bills and those who do not want them... .” 

The main measure sets up a division against dis- 
crimination in the State Department of Education and 
makes employers and labor unions who violate the anti- 
bias provisions subject to grand jury indictment on mis- 
demeanor charges. . . . The six other measures extend 
civil rights acts already on New Jersey statute books. 
(N. Y. Herald Tribune, April 17, 1945.) 





THE RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF THE NEGRO 
(Continued from Page 127) 


Great Britain or France or Italy or the other 
continental countries of Europe. 

It is also strange that we fail to recognize 
the patent fact that this attitude is of one piece 
with the Nazi doctrine of master race suprem- 
acy. We are (albeit unwittingly) fostering a 
doctrine to all intents the same as the one we 
are unanimous in condemning and exerting all 
our energies to wipe out and destroy. 

This mental attitude is no doubt our logical 
heritage from slavery days when the Negro was 
scarcely classed as a fellow human being, but 
as a chattel to be bought and sold like cattle 
and beasts of burden, without any “rights 
which a white man is. bound to respect.” This 
is naturally begotten of the idea that Negroes 
are an inferior race and this idea is the parent 
of our race prejudice. It is our duty to reverse 
this mental attitude. 

The theory of race inferiority has been di- 
rectly given the lie by the remarkable progress 
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that this race has made during the past fifty or 
seventy-five years, once their shackles were re- 
moved. It is not reasonable to believe that an 
inferior race could produce such outstanding 
men as Booker Washington or George Wash- 
ington Carver, to say nothing of the great 
numbers of scientists, artists, musicians, law- 
yers and physicians and “first class fighting 
men” to be found among their ranks. The ne- 
cessary limits of an article like this render it 
impractical to cite the many examples which 
exist, but may I in this connection direct your 
attention to a book which you will find interest- 
ing and informative. It is called “Cavalcade 
of the American Negro.” It should inspire 
you to join in the crusade to restore to the 
Negro his rightful place and the enjoyment of 
his inalienable rights as a citizen of this free 
nation of ours, and, let me add, at the same 


time wiping out an ugly and discreditable blot 
upon our national record. 


ys 





FISK 
UNIVERSITY 


e 
African Studies 
Christian Service 
Community Work Shops 





Education 
Engineering Physics 
Humanities 
Music 
Natural ‘Sciences 
Pre-Medicine 
Pre-Nursing 


Social Studies 
e@ 


For further information address 


THE REGISTRAR, 
NASHVILLE 8, TENN. 


1867 1944 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Located in the Nation's Capital 
A Complete Education on One Campus, 
Graduate and Professional 
College of Liberal Arts College of Pharmacy 
Graduate School College of Dentistry 


School of Music res 
ae ee School of Religion 
Summer School 


College of Medicine 
School of Engineering and Architecture 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
National Defense Courses Under Supervision of 
United States Office of Education (Free) 
Athletics .. . R.O.T.C. . . . Student Government 


Debating 
259 Teachers .. . 4,196 Students 
11,810 Alumni. . . 26 Buildings 


Registration 


SUMMER QUARTER—June 12, 1945—First Term 
July 17, 1945—Second Term 


A Unit of the Army Specialized Training Program is 
established at Howard University in Medicine. 


For Announcements and permit to Register, Write 
THE REGISTRAR 
Howard University, Washington I, D. C. 




















ele enough such books » 

"are written, if enough 
millions of people read 
them, maybe, someday, 
there will be a greater 
understanding and a 


more true democracy.” 


—Orville Prescott, 
N.Y. Times 





BIACK 


By RICHARD WRIGHT 


Author of Native Son 





“A deeply disturbing document 
in race relations.’ —Howard 
Mumford Jones, Saturday Re- 


view of Literature 


“Possibly the most sensational 
confession of an American boy- 
hood ever put on paper.”’— 
Harry Hansen, N. Y. World- 
Telegram 


A Book-of-the-Month Club 
Selection for March 


At all bookstores @ $2.50 


WowWee HARPER Ee es 


SPECIAL ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 


The next issue of OPPORTUNITY, observ- 
ing the Thirty-fifth Anniversary of the Na- 
tional Urban League, will tell the engaging 
story of the integration of Negroes into the 
urban life of America. 


DON’T MISS IT! 
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Voorhees N. and I. School 
DENMARK, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Junior College, High School, and Trade Departments. 
Co-educational Institution. ‘Rated by’ Southern .Asso- 
ciation and the State Department of Education of 
South Carolina. Splendid equipment. Healthy loca- 
tion. Expenses reasonable. Under direction of the 
Episcopal Church. of South Carolina and the Amer- 
ican Church Institute for Negroes. 

Write for information to: 
J. E. BLANTON, Principal 


Denmark, South Carolina 

















Bethune Cookman College 
Daytona Beach, Florida 


A School of Distinction and Personality 
in The Sunny South 


e 
Two-Year eS in: 


ARTS AND SCIENCES” HOME ECONOMICS 
BUSINESS VOCATIONS 


e 
Four-Year Curriculum in: 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


e 
For Information, address 
JAMES A. COLSTON, President 


Just 
published 


Color and 
emocracy 


Colonies aud Peace 
hy W.E. BURGHARDT DuBols 


This challenging new book presents the problems of 
post-war planning from the point of view of the colored 
races. Dr. DuBois keenly analyzes the problems of 
colonies, foreign investment, expansion of democratic 
government for the masses of men, and the feasibility 


of world government through mandates $2.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 











Summer Sessions in Social Work 
at the 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
School of Social Work 
& 


June 11 — July 14 July 16 — August 18 


Same credit for courses toward the Diploma 
or Degree as when offered during fall and 
winter sessions. 

e 
SPECIAL COURSES IN SOCIAL WORK 
WITH VETERANS 


Member of the lngeemtreate Association of 
Schools of Social Work 

@ 

Affiliated with and enjoying all the benefits 

of regular Atlanta University Summer 

School. 
e 
Forrester B. Washington, Director 
247 Henry Street, S. W., ‘Atlanta, Georgia 














KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 


Frankfort, Kentucky 
Est. 1886 


Class A Four-Year College 
PREPARE FOR POST-WAR LEADERSHIP 
—o—— 









Degrees offered in: 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 
HOME ECONOMICS — ACRICULTURE 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
EDUCATION 


SUMMER 9SESSION, 
REGISTRATION — JUNE 18. 


For information write to: 


R. B. Atwood, President 


INSURANCE 


Ordinary, Industrial, Group 
Modern Policies That Fit Modern Needs. 


SUPREME LIBERTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: 

3501 South Parkway 
Chicago 15, Illinois 









FROM MICROBE 10 MAN 


DR. J. V. WEL 
THE eeeenanne BORD) 37 THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF OUR UNBORN BODY 
FROM A SINGLE MICROBE-SIZED EGG. 
CELL INTO A HUMAN BEING. PRE- 
SENTED IN SIMPLE LANGUAGE. THESE 


FACTS WILL AMAZE YOU, REGARD. 
LESS OF YOUR READING TASTES. 
‘ 


PRICE $1 POSTPAID 


207 CENTURY PRESS 
VOl2 A ST. TACOMA WASHINGTON 








JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY 
| CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA pi nebebet Mig aed lap atarniis 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 


Co-educational Institution 
of High Rating 


Cheyney Training School for Teachers 





Professional courses offered: 














2 UNITS PME tliner ts Grace tes) B.S. D 
s(Grades: 1-S)ii cars ee on 2 Bs egree 
College of Liberal Arts 2—Elementary Education. 
Theological eee a rate rnedl ats, Grades 4-8) ......... B.S. Degree 
ome Economics: 
Highly trained Faculty Moat g_inglementary and High School) .....B.S. Degree : 
(Elementary and High School) .....B.8. Degree 
First Class Equipment TUITION FREE TO RESIDENTS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
For information write Graduation from a Shanderd.fonr year high school 
required for admission. 
HL L. McCROREY, President The State Teachers’ College at Cheyney, Pa., is a 


fully accredited member of the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges 
For further information and catalog write to: 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 


CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Virginia Union University 
: A CLASS A COLLEGE 

‘ with a graduate School of Religion. 

u 

' 

iu 








DILLARD UNIVERSITY 


NEW ORLEANS 
8 
AN INSTITUTION FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO DESIRE TO LEARN AND TO LEAD— 


TO LEARN WITH THOROUGHNESS AND TO 
LEAD WITH WISDOM AND UNDERSTANDING 


Courses leading to Bachelor’s degrees in the liberal 
arts and sciences, religion, education, and 
\ religious education. 


Seminary offering degree of B.D. 
JOHN M. ELLISON, President 


: For information address the President or the Dean 
R of the College, Virginia Union University, 
i 


Richmond 20, Virginia. 


For Information address: 


aaa a 





The Registrar 





Books on the Negro and Slavery 
PART II 
Catalogue listing over 500 items 


SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 
A CLASS “A” COLLEGE 


Courses leading to Bachelor’s degree in Liberal 


Bone i soe rOu segues! Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Industrial 
CHARLES E. TUTTLE COMPANY Education, Teacher-Training, Music, Commercial 


Rutland Vermont Education, Physical Education. 
F. G. ins President Baton Rouge, La. 


eyes 


AN A GRADE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Offering Courses Leading to Degree of 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


B.S. IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
—o— 

Graduate Courses Leading to 
the M.A. and M.S. Degree 
—o—— 
Information address: 














A DISTINCTIVE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
e 
For catalog and information write 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


BENNETT COLLEGE PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 


Box 1589F Greensboro, N. C. 
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KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Offering a liberal education under Christian 
auspices for 68 years. 


Co-educational, — non-sectarian in faculty and 
student-body, — bi-racial in faculty and board of 
trustees. Experienced, well-prepared, and sympathetic 
teachers, — pleasant and healthful surroundings. 
Courses leading to degrees in arts, sciences, and 
music. Preparation for teaching, playground super- 
vision and musicians. 

Pre-professional preparation for the ministry, 
medicine, and social work. Costs reasonable. 

Evening classes available for teachers 
in Knoxville area. 


For catalog or further information, address: 


WM. LLOYD IMES, President 
DAVID KING CHERRY, Dean 








LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Fully Accredited College offering courses leading up 
to B.A. degree. Seminary offering degree of S.T.B. 
Address: 

REGISTRAR 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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DARK WISDOM 
(Continued from Page 129) 


ship of little more than his lava-lava, a small 
thatch hut shared with his famiy, a taro patch, 
the banana bushes that grow wild, and the jun- 
gles and the rivers of the jungles, and the fields 
of lalang grass, and the boundless four-way sea. 


Before the war came he had never been off 
his island. He had never seen an automobile. 
And our large buildings and locomotives and 
paved streets and the comfort of small towns 
are but words of a story to him. He has never 
known the ease that comes from relaxing on 
the plush of a small main street theatre, and 
the advantages of a proved and centrally-or- 
ganized educational system are only a tale that 
has come to him across the waters. 

This is the heritage of Willie Basua, jungle 
boy with frizzy hair, of a small island, and off- 
spring of a twisted and destitute society. 

He has picked up his knowledge piecemeal 
from a native mission—has taken a few crude 
implements of learning and risen far above the 
stage of illiteracy. 

His triumph is a credit to one people and a 
challenge to another. It is a lesson for educa- 
tors. It is, in a sense, a parallel to a jig of folk- 
lore whose quality could evolve as a masterful 
piece of classicism. And, still, it is a kind of 
romance that has primitive charm and sim- 
plicity of expression. 

This, then, is the story of Willie Basua and 
his letters. And woven through the story and 
climaxing its plot, woven as manifestly as a 
red thread of cotton through the soft nap of a 
black velvet piece, is a question, asking: what 
is the answer of the illiterates in a land of plenty 
where ambition and energy are the influential 
requisites of enlightenment ? 


What can they answer ? 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 
(Continued from Page 160) 


Pamphlets 

VETERAN’S GUIDE. By Dallas Johnson. New York: 
Public Affairs Committee. 10 cents. 

EXPERIMENTS IN DEMOCRACY. (A record of some 
of the steps taken by the USO Division of the Na- 
tional Board, YWCA, toward achieving its goal of 
“service to all involved in the war effort,” and of 
setting forward Negro-white relationships in America. ) 
New York: USO Division of the National Board, 
YWCA. 

BLOOD DOESN’T TELL. (A play about Blood Plasma 
and Blood Donors.) New York: The Womans Press. 
10 cents. 


“MY MOST MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE” 
(Continued from Page 141) 


to read one of the books from the pile. The 
West Indian background struck me imme- 
diately, and the story gripped me from the 
start, for it was so genuine. The first chapter 
tenderly depicted the death of a- woman in 
childbirth. How easily Tabby might have writ- 
ten this book had she only not given up writ- 
ing! As I read on, I came to a snow episode 
that reminded me very much of Tabby’s first 
composition, “My Most Memorable Experi- 
ence.” I turned to the jacket. On it was the 
picture of a handsome, modern Negro woman, 
Say, twenty-five years old. It looked a lot like 
Tabitha, except of course that there was no 
agricultural coiffure, the face was fuller, more 
mature and mellow, and the clothes were well 
tailored. Was it indeed Tabitha? The author’s 
name, Mrs. Leland M. Hackett, gave no clue. 

I turned to the dedication. “To my devoted 
teacher, Mr. George De Witt Melvin, this 
book is gratefully dedicated.” My Tabby had 
made good! 
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BOBBIE’S FRIEND 

(Continued from Page 148) 
Robeson-like voice was like thunder in the 
small kitchen. Throughout the song, Mrs. Reyn- 
olds felt little shivers of excitement racing 
through her. 

For a while after he had finished, the colored 
children stood with their faces still turned up 
to him, no one moving. Then, Buster broke 
into a titter, ran at him, and Artie picked him 
up in his powerful arms, sat down and held 
him on his lap. Again, Buster began to pull at 
his neckerchief. 

Mrs. Reynolds excused herself and went into 
the dining room, shutting the door to the 
kitchen behind her to keep out the chatter 
of the children that followed. 

She sat on the backless chair near the win- 
dow, and for a moment looked vacantly at the 
rectangle of light in the house far up the dark 
street. 

Her thoughts were bitter ones. She thought 
of the night not long ago when Mrs. Enwright 
rose at the meeting and moved that the wo- 
men’s club asked the city commission to turn 
down the request of Eleanor Randall, the noted 
colored singer, to sing at the municipal stadium 
—with all proceeds to go to a war relief fund. 

Inside, in the kitchen, Artie was getting a 
warm, appreciative reception. She knew the 
kind of reception the ladies would give him. It 
wouldn’t be the same as that given Mrs. Win- 
fred’s or Mrs. De Pue’s boy. Not hardly. 

She picked up the telephone and gave the 
operator a number. 

“T don’t know where the boys could be, Mrs. 
Enwright,” she lied. “They haven’t showed up 
vets: 

“Funny Bobbie didn’t call you, isn’t it, 
deah ?” 

“Yes, and it’s got me worried. I’ve got a ter- 
rific headache from thinking about him. I’m 
really in no mood for a meeting tonight, so 
you needn’t stop by for me.” 

“Anything you say, deah.” 


FRED NORMAN’S RHYTHMS 
(Continued from Page 150) 

Dorsey’s ‘“Tico Tico” is his work, and he has collabo- 
rated with the orchestra leader recently in twelve ori- 
ginal arrangements published by the Dorsey Publishing 
Company. Norman’s media is the “groovy,” blue jazz 
blend—fast and hot, and some of the twelve originals 
have such titles as “Candied Yams,” “Fluid Jive,” “Mid 
Riff,’ and “Three Point Landing’’—the stuff that makes 
juke boxes jump. 

It’s exciting work, but Norman warns, from his years 
of experience: 

“You’ve got to know your stuff in this game. It’s a 
craft and you’ve got to master it.” 
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INTERRACIAL TEAMWORK IN SOCIAL PLANNING AND ACTION 





THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, having served the Nation well 
through the critical war years, now turns its attention to the complex problems 
ot social and economic readjustment. Since 1910, this typically American move- 
ment has been a rallying point for interracial leadership devoted to furthering 
the ideals of American democracy. In the months and years ahead, the need for 
sound and constructive interracial teamwork will become increasingly urgent. 
In providing the medium through which intelligent social planning and action 
can be developed, the Urban League movement has a significant and challeng- 
ing responsibility. 


BECAUSE OF THE WAR— 


Social and economic problems of the Negro population have taken on new 
meanings. Thousands of Negro workers, long accustomed to under-employment 
and insecurity, have experienced the satisfaction of regular employment at liv- 
ing wages. Other thousands have migrated from rural and semi-rural areas to 
the congested industrial centers of the North and South. Negro men and 
women—-more than a million of them—have served with distinction in our vic- 
torious Army, Navy, and Air Forces. In the wake of these dramatic social and 
economic upheavals, new problems have accentuated old ones and new tech- 
niques must be found to cope with them. 





BECAUSE OF THE URBAN LEAGUE— 


The accumulated experience of 35 years of successful work in this field of 
human relations can be drawn upon to guide the Nation through another crisis. 
Government officials, labor leaders, and industrial management can turn to the 
League for counsel and assistance in solving delicate peacetime problems just 
as they did in wartime. Social agencies, civic organizations, and public officials 
can depend upon the League for sound guidance in meeting the new problems 
confronting them. Negro workers and veterans in need of employment or advice 
will find 51 local affiliates of the Urban League prepared to help them. 





| BECAUSE OF YOUR INTEREST AND SUPPORT— 


The National Urban League has been able, during the war years, to expand 
its activities and services to the Nation. With your continued support, the 
League’s postwar program can be further expanded to meet new and unpre- 
dictable needs. The Urban League invites into membership every person who 
wants to share in this significant interracial movement. Additional information 
regarding the League’s program may be obtained at your local Urban League 
office, or by writing us: 


|| © 
NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
1133 Broadway, Room 826, New York 10, N. Y. 


For a complete list of local affiliates see Page 220 
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G uest Editorials 





@ By L. HOLLINGSWORTH WOOD 


its merits.” 

This presentation to a large meeting by a 
young man of an adventurous idea must have 
been in the thinking of the small group of 
men and women who were responsible for start- 
ing the National Urban League. That their 
vision and faith thirty-five years ago was justi- 
fied I submit the fact that the Navy Depart- 
ment has asked our Executive Secretary to con- 
duct a tour of important Negroes through Navy 
posts and installations including warships and 
auxiliaries—and at this moment this tour is 
actually taking place. 

Without claiming that all improvements in 
race relations between Negroes and whites are 
the result of our efforts as we look over the first 
thirty-five years, we can be happy that great 
progress has been made. The “great idea” (co- 
operative effort by thoughtful men and women 
of both races) presented by the group of men 
and women who joined hands around the lead- 
ership of Mrs. William Baldwin, Jr., and her 
associate, Miss Elizabeth Walton, has been 
maintained through clouds of indifference and 
floods of criticism but it has increasingly com- 
mended itself. 

It is a satisfaction to think of over one hun- 
dred young men and women trained as “fel- 
lows” in the presentation of this idea who have 
been established as workers in this field across 
our broad country. Gaining an intimate knowl- 
edge of the life of Negroes as in the title of our 
journal, Opportuniry—A Journal of Negro 
Life, increasing numbers of white people have 
been stung by a sense of shame at the injustice 
either practiced or permitted by a white citi- 
zenry on a group who in the first instance were 
brought here unwillingly to serve and in re- 
maining have paid a great price; or, as James 
Weldon Johnson puts it: “We’ve bought a 
rightful sonship here and we have more than 
paid the price.” 

To have proved in the face of doubts, of war, 
depressions, and other terror cycles that the 
Negro has a great contribution to make and 
capable of organizing and delivering this con- 
tribution is no mean achievement. It was the 
Urban League which in the great depression of 
1915 organized a workshop unit which George 
W. Perkins and Theodore Roosevelt, then ex- 
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66 ie is a great idea. It will win through on 


President of the United States, recognized as 
the best and most economic of those operated 
under the New York Mayor’s Committee. 

The men and women who had this vision 
and faith would readily acknowledge that it 
was Mrs. Ruth Standish Baldwin who brought 
together into focus the scattered efforts of three 
organizations—The League for the Protection of 
Colored Women, the Industrial Committee, and 
a local group calling itself an Urban League— 
and to inexperienced but highly sensitive young 
Negro men like George E. Haynes and Eugene 
Kinckle Jones held up the adventurous lure 
which caused them to devote themselves to the — 
spread of this concept. 

Adopting as a motto “Not Alms But Oppor- 
tunity,’ Opportuniry Magazine was launched 
and prizes for best essays, poems, and plays by 
Negro writers which Opportunity offered and 
awarded at never - to - be - forgotten dinners 
opened the way for young Negro writers into 
our best ‘periodicals. 

A dinner conversation between Miss Walton 
and Mr. Sargeant, the noted organizer of 
schools of dramatic art at Carnegie Hall, helped 
him to organize a class for young Negro aspir- 
ants to the stage and from that time the progress _ 
of the Negro before the lights on Broadway has 
been phenomenal. 

It was Urban League motivation which 
rescued from the hazards of private housing 
the Schomburg Collection of books by and 
about the Negro which is now carefully guarded 
in the 135th Street branch of the New York 
Public Library, where it is available to all stu- 
dents of Negro life. 

The “great idea” is slowly but surely gaining 
in the consciousness of men and women and the 
people of faith and vision in the Urban 
League movement are encouraged and rejoice 
that the idea has won so far “on its merits.” 





@ By ELMER A. CARTER 


OME of the hopes of those who pioneered 
Site organization of the National Urban 

League have been fulfilled. Some of the 
dreams of those who believed that racial an- 
tipathy and its offspring, racial discrimination 
and segregation, would yield to the cooperative 
endeavors of white and colored people have 
come true. But there are vast areas, both physi- 
cal and social, which are still enveloped in the 


spiritual integument of an age that is passed, 
an age which conceived of the ascent of man as 
a forced march over the backs of his fellowmen. 
With the threads of fear and selfishness, but 
mostly of fear, is this covering woven. And fear 
begets apparitions and apprehensions and _pro- 
vokes precipitant and sometimes cruel action 
in men and in nations. 

Now, as our earth shrinks under the gaze 
of the scientist, it becomes clear that the 
assault against the ramparts of fear must be 
worldwide. Wherever men are exploited, op- 
pressed, scorned, humiliated by other men, 
_ there you will find fear elevated to the place of 
a religion with its litany extolling divinely or- 
dered superiority and inferiority, with its apolo- 
gists—those who are convinced that the time is 
not propitious for change—with its deification 
of color or nationality or race. 

Progress in race relations, progress in the rec- 
ognition of the rights of labor, of women, of all 
those who have been the victims of lagging 
social justice, can only come as men shed the 
integument of fear. 

This has been the history of progress in the 
modern world. It is difficult to conceive of a 
more effective way to accelerate this process 
than by common effort toward a common end 
in which men and women of different races and 
colors and creeds join together. It is in the dem- 
onstration of this method that the Urban League 
has made a conspicuous contribution to Amer- 
ican life. 


@ By CHARLES S. JOHNSON 


gram through two world wars. Measured 

in terms of the vastness and speed of the 
changes forced upon our national life by these 
two crises, the organization has spanned in its 
lifetime of thirty-five years more than a normal 
century of unique usefulness. Its essential value 
has been its flexibility and its ability to adapt 
its energies and skills to cope with the new 
forces released in the nation and in the world. 
At base the most urgent of the problems pre- 
sented by the impact of accelerated technology 
upon our millions of displaced peoples have 
been human problems, and most urgent among 
these have been those associated with inter- 
group and inter-race relations. 

Out of these problems the Urban League 
itself emerged. As an organization it has been 
intimately identified with the stupendous mi- 
grations of southern rural Negroes to the north- 
ern industrial centers. ‘The motivations to mi- 


le Urban League has carried its pro- 


gration were in large part economic, but if 
chaos was to be avoided in such times, these 
economic forces, along with the social customs 
and ideas historically associated with race, and 
the confusing problems of cultural transition, 
had to be resolved into simple and practical 
operative devices of opening up jobs for Ne- 
groes, securing training for them, guiding in- 
dustry in the effective use of vitally needed man- 
power, and helping communities to provide es- 
sential social services. This has been the service 
for which the Urban League has been most dis- 
tinguished. The problems associated with mi- 
gration—employment, housing, and health— 
are inevitably followed by equally urgent prob- 
lems of readjustment, and the difficulties of in- 
tegration under a different stress of our national 
economy. This is and has been the American 
cycle. 

The methods employed by the Urban League 
have been almost wholly of its own develop- 
ment. It has been the most effective organiza. 
tion for promoting race relations in America 
over the stretch of thirty-five years by actually 
being interracial in its composition and activity. 
It has accumulated wisdom about these prob- 
lems and the people, white and Negro, who are 
a part of them, by a calm and consistent pro- 
gram of investigation and study. It has broad- 
ened the knowledge of the nation through chan- 
nels which it has developed for interpreting 
both the problems and the people. It has de- 
veloped the largest and most effective body of 
trained personnel in this difficult field available 
anywhere in America. 

With an imminence that cannot be over- 
stressed, the problems of demobilization and re- 
conversion now demand the kind of practical 
community-wide treatment that the League is 
uniquely equipped to supply. As at the end of 
the first world war, workers are faced with the 
loss of their jobs; returning soldiers are fearful 
for their own future and ready to believe that 
Negro workers are a threat to their economic 
security. There are, as before, the urgencies of 
sub-standard and over-crowded housing, a 
threat of inadequate employment, and a gen- 
eral lack of over-all planning and understand- 
ing. Today we have, perhaps, a better chance 
than in 1919 or in 1910 to meet these problems 
intelligently and with a minimum of violence. 
The League has done valuable pioneering in 
the ways of working with these problems. There 
are many more people who know what ought to 
be done to avoid interracial tensions than there 
were in 1919. There has been an increase in 
industrial ‘skills and an expansion in Negro 
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union membership, as well as an increase in the 
strength of labor organizations. Industrial man- 
agement has a better knowledge of the capacity 
of Negro labor and Negro labor itself has better 
values and a better estimate of itself. The 
workers face the same problem of finding peace- 
time jobs that they did in 1919, but they do 
not face it alone. 

The question now is whether action can be 
taken soon enough on the things that we know 
need to be done to avoid the general diffusion 
of fear and doubt and dissatisfaction, out of 
which violence and hostility grow. This is to- 
day’s challenge to the Urban Leagues, national 
and local. Because it has aways been. inter- 
racial, because through its local boards it is in 
contact with a broad cross-section of the com- 
munity, because it has earned the respect, dur- 
ing the war years, of both employer and labor 
- groups, the League is in a position to. stimulate 
community-wide action on what is now proba- 
bly the most urgent and yet the most unresolved 
issue in our American democracy—the eco- 
nomic, social, and civic assimilation of a strug- 
gling minority into the body politic of the 
nation. 


@ By ANSON PHELPS STOKES 
Tse National Urban League has long 


seemed to me to be a national asset in that 

it is one of the most effective agencies in 
the United States for improving the status of the 
Negro, and for bringing about mutual under- 
standing and sympathy between whites and 
blacks. I have kept in close touch with its work 
since its foundation in 1910, and have known 
well all its leaders, especially its Presidents, L. 
Hollingsworth Wood and William H. Baldwin, 
and its Executive Officers, Eugene Kinckle 
Jones and Lester B. Granger—all men of vision, 
wisdom and patriotism. 

Four things stand out to me as of special sig- 
nificance : 

1. That the League has stood from the first 
for interracial cooperation. 

It has always had approximately an even 
number of white and colored Trustees, and this 
practice has been followed in almost all of its 
51 branches in various American cities. It is 
hard to over-emphasize the significance of the 
mutual understanding and cooperation that 
have resulted and which have been symbolized 
in the “Two Friends Award” instituted by the 
League for cooperative service in the cause of 
Negro advancement. 

2. That the League and its branches have 
taken a constructive attitude toward problems 
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of social welfare and practice. They have wisely. 
left the political side to the competent hands of 
the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People and have concentrated on 
the economic and other social needs of Negroes 
in American towns and cities. In this work 
they made use of the services of trained econo- 
mists, sociologists and welfare workers, and 
have adopted the best modern techniques. ‘They 
have accomplished much through their em- 
ployment agencies, housing, and industrial rela- 
tions committees; their support of adequate 
recreational projects; their efforts to improve 
the status of the Negro in connection with or- 
ganized labor; the providing of day nurseries 
and similar agencies; and keeping a watchful 
eye on the activities of Civil Service Commis- 
sions and other public bodies. 

3. That the major contribution of the 
League has probably been in the field of indus- 
try; increasing the number of jobs available for 
Negro workers, especially trained workers. “Not 
alms but opportunity” has practically been 
adopted as the slogan. As Chairman of the 
“Committee on the American Negro in Defense 
Industries,” I have seen much of the work of 
the League and of its special agent, Franklin O. 
Nichols, integrating Negroes into industry, both 
North and South. The work has been done with 
tact and efficiency. Much still remains that 
needs attention as conditions are still far from 
satisfactory, but enormous progress has been — 
made by the American Negro in industry, and 
much of this is directly attributable to the work 
of the Urban League, its branch agencies, and 


. 1ts representatives. 


4. That the League has founded and con- 
ducted one of the best social welfare publica- 
tions in America — Opportunity — devoted 
particularly to the social and economic needs of 


- the American Negro in urban centers. The pub- 


lication has a fair and constructive approach 
which wins it friends, and enables it to pro- 
vide articles and editorials of great value. 

In view of the above four achievements, I 
count it a privilege to congratulate the Urban 
League on completing 35 years of service and 
to extend to it every good wish for the future. 
It is an agency which deserves the thanks and 
support of all thoughtful Americans, North and 
South, white and colored—for it is energeti- 
cally trying to realize through the adoption of 
wise, far-seeing policies in American industry 
and the improvement of living conditions the 
Christian and natural law ideals of the Declara- 
tion of Independence—a purpose essential to 
the success of our democracy. 
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THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OF SERVICE 


_ @ By EUGENE KINCKLE JONES 


; Tei National Urban League is celebrating 
thirty-five years of service to America. I 
have the honor of completing on next 

_ April 10, thirty-five years in the Urban League 

Movement. In saluting the League on its anni- 

versary, I am complimenting myself on the 

privilege which has been mine during these 
years of working with some of America’s choic- 
est souls in their united effort to blot out one 
of America’s direst iniquities—group discrim- 
ination based on race and class. In fact, the 

_ objective toward which the League’s founders 

directed their energies were those for which two 

world wars were fought—the removal of race 
bigotry and the termination of the economic en- 
slavement of weaker peoples. 

_ The League’s importance is seen, first, in its 

contribution to Social Work; second, in its in- 

fluence in raising the hopes and enlarging the 
opportunities of Negroes in America; and, fin- 
ally, in its patriotic service to the nation, record- 
ed chiefly in its work for production during the 

_ two world wars, by helping to corral available 

Negro manpower and to bring it to a high point 

of efficiency. 


I 

The League’s outstanding contributions to 
social work are the following: 

In its research and survey projects, it has ac- 
cumulated a vast amount of statistics and facts 
about the Negro’s social and economic condi- 
tions, for the use of students, writers, and lec- 
turers. This material has bolstered social work- 
ers in their field activities, and served as valu- 
_ able arguments in behalf of improved race rela- 

tions and better conditions for the Negro masses. 
The League has made more than a hundred 


surveys of conditions in cities, the carefully an- 
alyzed and organized data in all cases being 
used as bases for practical and continued efforts 
of improvement. 

Demonstrations have been made of the ef- 
ficacy of programs of improvement among 
Negroes in order to convince larger social work 
agencies that work among Negroes should be in- 
tegrated with their other activities. This was 
done with Boy Scouts; with Big Brothers and 
Big Sisters; in free private employment service, 
fore-runner of free public employment service ; 
the use of visiting teachers connected with pub- 
lic schools; in the field of recreation, including 
playgrounds and fresh air camps; in the estab- 
lishment of convalescent homes, and in special 
vocational guidance associated with public 
schools. In all of these cases, the League was 
happy to transfer programs to the other agen- 
cies aS soon aS we were assured that the work 
would be carried on without prejudice to the 
Negro. 

The League has maintained fellowships, 
more than a hundred in number now, for train- 
ing in the leading schools of social work. The 
success of this venture is known nation-wide, as 
many of the League’s Fellows are holding out- 
standing positions in social work leadership in 
all sections of the country. In the many con- 
ferences, 
leaders of social thought to bring American so- 
cial work to the highest standards maintained 
anywhere in the world, the Urban League has 
held prominent place for at. least twenty-five 
years. In the National Conference of Social 
work, representatives of the League have served 
as vice-presidents, members of the executive 
board, and as officers and members on practi- 
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which have been held annually by 
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cally all important committees. In three decen- 
nial. White House Conferences, the League has 
contributed honorably through its representa- 
tives. In the year 1928, the League had three 
delegates at the International Conference of 
Social Work in Paris, and one delegate at the 
National Conference on Human Relations in 
Industry held in Cambridge, England. League 
workers everywhere are active members of the 
National Association of Social Workers, the pro- 
fessional guild of social work. 

On several occasions when floods have visited 
the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys, the League 
has taken steps to have Negro representation in 
the Red Cross relief work. This finally resulted 
in the Red Cross’ establishing a definite. policy 
of employing Negro workers when disaster 
strikes. One of our employees of many years’ 
standing, on loan from us to the Treasury De- 
partment in connection with its war-bond sell- 
ing activities, was eventually taken over by the 
Red Cross as its senior Negro employee. We 
have for twenty-three years published ‘““Oppor- 
TUNITY, Journal of Negro Life”; issued hun- 
dreds of pamphlets and tracts dealing with vari- 
ous phases of social and economic needs of our 
Negro population, and have contributed the 
service of numerous members of our staff, na- 
tional and local, to governmental agencies fight- 
ing unemployment and want during the great 
depression. Many of our Board and staff mem- 
bers have served as members of municipal hous- 
ing authorities, as members of unemployment 
insurance and other state social security 
agencies. 


II 

Among successful efforts to enlarge oppor- 
tunities for Negroes in America are noted the 
following : 

The establishing of local Leagues, now fifty- 
one in number, which afforded excellent plat- 
forms for Negro and white friends of freedom 
in every section of the country (twenty-eight 
states and the District of Columbia) to work 
together on programs of social and economic 
improvement of Negro life. Through depart- 
ments of vocational guidance and occupational 
counseling, the National and the local Leagues 
have stimulated our young people to vary their 
vocational training to fit into their respective 
bents and interests, and have done much to 
open up new vocations to them by persuading 
employers and labor unions to open the door 
of opportunity to qualified Negro workers. 
Probably, the field of social work represents the 
outstanding professional field in which the 
League has done most to broaden the scope of 
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activities for Negro workers ; for through fellow- 


_ ships and field programs many hundreds of 


social workers have been placed. The League, 
itself, incidentally, employs more than three 
hundred workers, including clerical assistants 
who must meet high standards of training and 
efficiency. 3 

Beginning in the late twenties, the League 
began to stress the importance of preparing for 
civil service examinations and qualifying for 
public positions on the basis of merit. For years, 
the national organization and many locals con- 
ducted schools for the preparing of persons for 
these examinations, and thus, it has been said 
to have made Negroes “civil service conscious.” 
In this connection, reference should be made to 
the successful effort of the League to get quali- 
fied Negroes to serve as oral examiners with the 
Civil Service Commissions in several states and 
municipalities. Negroes were often prevented. 
from getting full credit in civil service examin- 
ations by unfair marks from the hand of oral 
examiners. The first interne in Bellevue Hos- 
pital in New York City was appointed following 
intercession with the Hospital Board by the 
National Urban League. This was followed up 
in many other communities with similar success- 
ful effort. The recent success of a local Urban 
League in getting a large metropolitan hospital 
to become interracial in medical and nursing 
staff as well as in Board and patient personnel, 
is an outstanding example of public service. 

The first wave of migration, during the first 
world war, of Negroes from the South to the 
North was the movement of Negroes to the to- 
bacco fields of Connecticut. The National Ur- 
ban League was selected by the tobacco growers 
to handle social problems incident to this move- 
ment. The first group of Negro young women 
employed by telephone companies was that em- 
ployed in New York through the effort of the 
New York Urban League. As early as 1918 the 
National Urban League held its first confer- 
ence in Washington with Samuel Gompers and 
other representatives of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, looking towards the wider ac- 
ceptance by Labor of Negroes, and favorable 
attitude of the Negro masses toward Labor. 
Since then, innumerable conferences toward 
those ends have been held with CIO and 
AF of L representatives on all levels—national, 
state and local—with excellent results. 


III 


The League’s patriotic service to the nation is 
recorded chiefly in its efforts to aid in maximum 
production during the two world wars. We 
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sought to corral available Negro manpower and 
to bring it to a high point of efficiency. Our 


, 
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procedure was through governmental agencies 


in Washington, and in the several regional and 
state offices, to press for vocational training of 
Negroes; and for the recruitment of Negroes 
_ everywhere and at all skills in war industry and 


in civilian as well as armed service units. We 
got measurable results in the first war—even 
greater and more satisfactory returns during the 


last conflict. Immediately at the threat of war 


! 
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in 1914 and again in 1939, the League urged 
Negro citizens to rally in wholehearted support 
of our Nation’s stand for freedom and demo- 
cratic ideals throughout the world, and urged 
America to set an example in tolerance at home. 

During this latter conflict, the League has 
maintained direct contact with more than a 


_ thousand industries to help in every possible 
_ way in speeding up war production; and has 
_ maintained a special industrial laboratory of 
_ three hundred plants, where a record has been 
_ kept of Negro production and of the experience 
of management with Negro workers. An over- 
_whelming majority of the plants report satis- 

factory experience with Negro labor. The value 
_ of this particular experiment is now evident in 


the reconversion period in our efforts to con- 
tinue and improve the high percentage of Negro 
workers in industry. Early in President Roose- 
velt’s efforts to mobilize the Nation’s fighting 


and producing strength, the League recorded 


its objection to segregation and discrimination 
in the Armed Forces. The Executive Secretary 
of the League, as the war ended, was active, 
and still continues to be helpful, in the efforts 
of high naval authorities to remove discrimina- 
tion against Negroes in the Navy, and to re- 
move impediments to their advance in this 
branch of the service. 

The League has a great task before it for 
future operations. Its thirty-five years of ex- 
perience peculiarly equip its members and its 
new recruits for fruitful service. The League 
envisions an America which grants no group 
special privilege and denies no group the best in 
opportunity and social security our society can 
afford. It knows that there can be no perman- 
ently successful gerrymandering of high social 
heritage in favor of any segment of mankind. 
If economic independence, good education and 
culture, sound health, buoyant recreation and 
spiritual fullness are assured to those of one race 
or class in our body politic, those so favored can 
be safe in the enjoyment of these privileges only 
if the same, not just equal, rights are vouch- 
safed to all individuals who merit them. And 
the test for merit must consist of the same 
formula applied alike for all. 

Towards reaching this goal, we shall con- 
tinue to bend our effort in complete confidence 
that world events and Providence predict its 
ultimate attainment if man is to survive on this 
sphere. 


THE SOUTHERN FIELD 


@ By J. HARVEY KERNS 


caused a mass movement of Negroes to 
cities, North and South. The spread of 
war industries in many of the large urban cen- 
ters of the South brought thousands of Negro 
workers from rural and urban centers to such 
cities as Mobile, Birmingham, Charleston, S. C., 


Bes World War I and World War II 


Wilmington, and Oklahoma City to supply the 
"manpower so essential to the war effort. In 
_ many of these cities, problems of housing, health 
and recreation for the Negro population were 
already perplexing before the new migration. 


The tempo of the new adjustment from peace- 
time to wartime living, in most cases made it 


impossible for cities to make necessary prepara- 


& 
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tion for the new workers; accordingly, thou- 
~ sands of Negroes in the South, like their brothers 


in the North and West, soon found themselves 


in a whirl of social and economic problems 
which became a major concern to Negro and 
white lay and professional leaders, councils of 
social agencies, and other social and civic 
groups. 

The National Urban League, from the very 
beginning, considered the Negroes of the South 
as one of its major concerns. Through the 
Southern Field headquarters in Atlanta, 
Georgia, the national headquarters of the 
League and the ten Urban League branches in 
the South, the organization was prepared in 
the recent emergency to give the counsel, coop- 
eration, and direction necessary to meet many 
of the complex problems in social and economic 
adjustment facing the Negro. Typical of some 
of these problems was the Mobile, Alabama, 
shipyard strike, which resulted because white 
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workers objected to several Negroes who were 
upgraded as welders. This incident, filled with 
incendiarism, could have easily developed into 
a race riot of dangerous proportions, but for the 
immediate intervention of several members of 
the field staff from the National Urban League, 
who, along with Federal representatives and 
local officials helped to prevent major disaster. 

Difficulties in Southern industries over em- 
ploying Negroes at their highest skill, or in some 
cases over giving them employment of any 
kind, were expeditiously handled by Southern 
branches of the Urban League. The first VE 
aircraft training center for Negroes in the South 
was promoted by one Urban League branch 
over the earlier opposition of the local school 
board. As a result, Negro riveters and assem- 
blers worked on the tail-gun turrets and leading 
edges of the B-29 wing factories which also em- 
ployed Negro sub-foremen, and _ inspectors. 
These jobs brought the neighboring Negro com- 
munity a yearly income of between three and 
four million dollars which otherwise it would 
not have had. What is more important is that 
the Urban League sold the school board on the 
proposal that vocational education for Negroes 
is not only practicable but profitable for the 
entire community. 

Other cities in the South have accepted the 
League’s principle that the problems which af- 
fect Negroes are problems of community con- 
cern and can be solved only through interracial 
cooperation. That this philosophy is being ac- 
cepted in the South, is indicated by requests 
which come regularly to the League’s Southern 
headquarters from Community Chests and 
Councils of Social Agencies. 

The Research Department of the National 
Urban League recently accepted an invitation 
from the Council of Social Agencies of Miami, 
to direct a survey of the economic and cultural 
relations of Negroes in Dade County, Florida, 
in which Miami is located. The interracial ad- 
visory committee sponsoring the study has al- 
ready carried out most of the major recom- 
mendations, which include a social welfare 
center program under trained leadership, ap- 
pointment of Negro police officers, and en- 
larged recreational facilities for Negroes. Since 
the survey the Miami Sponsoring Committee 
has requested the League’s Research Depart- 
ment to review the program and make addi- 
tional observations and recommendations. 

Through the Little Rock, Arkansas, Urban 
League the first scientific survey on the social 
and economic conditions of Negroes in that city 
was made. Recommendations included in this 
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survey have been responsible for the subsequent — 
addition of the first Negroes to the Little Rock 
police department, the expansion of group work — 
activities by established agencies to include — 
Negroes, and an enlarged program of Negro 
work supported by the local Community Fund. 

The soundness of the Urban League philos- 
ophy and the demonstrated practicality of its 
program to meet the problems of the South are 
the factors which are commending the League 
to more and more Southern cities who are sin- 
cere in their efforts to meet the problems of the 
Negro minority on the basis of facts, and on the 
principle of working with rather than for the 
Negro. 

While it is true that problems in the South 
differ from those in many Northern communi- 
ties, Urban League affiliates subscribe to the 
same philosophy, i.e., interracial membership 
on boards and trained executive direction for 
branches. Thus, one finds in Urban Leagues in 
Memphis, Atlanta, New Orleans, and other 
Southern cities, Negroes and whites of standing 
and influence seeking to ameliorate cultural 
and economic problems affecting the local 
Negro population. And these citizens work to- 
gether with the same friendliness and effective- 
ness as do members of Urban League boards in 
Cleveland, New York and Boston. 

Conferences and conventions primarily inter- 
ested in education and social welfare as it af- 
fects the 9,000,000 Negroes in the South fre- — 
quently take advantage of the League’s field 
staff and other specialists to gain information 
and direction on current social and economic 
developments. Recently, the Southern Field 
Director of the National Urban League ad- 
dressed the second Southern Regional Confer- 
ence for Negro Teacher Trainers and Assistant 
State Supervisors of Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation on the “Urban League’s Function in the 
Development of Community Attitudes toward 
Trade and Industrial Education for Negroes.” 
The Director of the Department of Industrial 
Relations recently addressed the workshop con- 
ference of southern high school principals on 
the changing occupational status of the Negro. 
The Oklahoma City Council of Churches re- 
quested an outline of objectives and purposes 
on Civic and Industrial Needs of Negroes which 
could be embodied in the Council’s Race Rela- 
tions program. These are only a few of the spe- 
cial services which are provided for the South 
by the League’s Southern Field office and the 
National Urban League. 

For more than twenty years the League has 
worked with schools and colleges in the South, 
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‘in the interest of vocational and industrial edu- 
cation. Cooperating with the League’s Annual 
Vocational Opportunity Campaign, thousands 
of Negro youth are aided each year in their 


preparation and quest for jobs. Likewise, Negro 
workers have gained a new consciousness of 
their work relations through widespread job 
stabilizing campaigns, which have received the 
commendation of Southern industrialists and 
the Negro and white press. 

Special problems of redeployment and recon- 
version are already becoming evident among 
Negroes in the South as well as in Northern 
centers. The League, in addition to furnishing 
objectivity and interpretation on these problems, 
furnishes its branches and civic groups with 
current industrial trends gained through con- 
tinuing contact with more than 300 industries, 
many of which are located in the South. These 
concerns are- working with the League’s Indus- 
trial Relations Laboratory where every possible 
situation involving Negro workers has been en- 
countered and analyzed, and the results added 
to the League’s fund of industrial experience. 

During the past year Councils of Social 
Agencies in three cities in the Deep South, in 
addition to those already mentioned, have re- 
quested studies of the economic and cultural life 
of their Negro community as a part of the 
League’s Community Relations Project. Com- 
munity Chests or Councils of Social Agencies in 
three other Southern cities have requested the 


_ League to make special studies of their Negro 


population, as a basis of postwar planning. 

Under the Community Relations Project, 
studies have been made in Houston, Texas, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, and a third is now 
in process in Tulsa, Oklahoma. In each of these 
cities, a formal request was made for the study 
by leading social, civic, educational, industrial, 
labor, and religious groups, representative of the 
Negro and white community. These groups in 
each case have worked through the local Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies which served as the spon- 
sor for the study. ; 

These requests for an analysis of social condi- - 
tions in Negro communities of the South as the 
basis for intelligent planning and action mark a 
hopeful advance in techniques to make democ- 
racy in race relations a real and vital factor. 
The South is realizing today, more than ever, 
that the so-called race question is a question of 
better jobs, adequate housing, better health, and 
the opportunity for Negroes to demonstrate their 
capacity for full citizenship. 

The National Urban League recognizes and 
welcomes this wholesome trend, and is now em- 
phasizing more than ever its work in the South- 
ern field. The question of the complete in- 
tegration of the Negro into all phases of com- 
munity life is national, not regional, and the na- 
tion suffers when any appreciable part of the 
population is prevented from making its fullest 
contribution. Progressive forces in the South 
realize this fully, and are continuing to give sup- 
port to the program of the Urban League. 


LOOKING BACK OVER THE YEARS 


@ By R. MAURICE MOSS 


HEN in the fall of 1910 representa- 

AV tives of various organizations work- 

ing in the interest of the Negro in 

the New York area gathered at the call of Ruth 

Standish Baldwin to make plans for the coord- 

ination of their efforts, they could not possibly 
have visualized the full task that lay ahead. 

Perhaps it is fortunate that they could not 

for they might well have been shocked into 


complete inaction by the immensity of the his- 


_ tory-packed thirty-five years that stretched be- 
fore them. How could they know that these 


me Ey ashe 


thirty-five years would span two global wars; 


the worst depression in modern times; the rise 
and fall of uncounted dictators; two mass Ml- 
erations of Negroes that would change the na- 
tion’s ethnic map; and untold other changes 
in work patterns, in attitudes and in perspective. 


But the program which they planned in 1910 
laid the foundation for the organization, now 
nation-wide in scope, which has not only sur- 
vived these world-shaking events but has con- 
stantly grown and expanded as each of these 
events has taken place. The reason rests in 
the broad and flexible program set forth by the 
founders: (1) to develop cooperation and co- 
ordination among these agencies; (2) to make 
investigations of social conditions among Ne- 
groes in cities; (3) to secure training for Negro 
social workers; (4) to establish new agencies 
for social service among Negroes when the in- 
vestigation disclosed unmet needs. 

Eugene Kinckle Jones, who joined the move- 
ment a bare six months after that first meeting, 
tells the story: 

“This organization is the result of the intense 
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patriotism of a group of unusual men and wo- 
men of both races, who met in New York City 
in 1906 to consider the occupational needs of 
its Negro citizens. 

Industrial Problems A First Concern 

“These persons were primarily interested in 
the industrial welfare of Negroes in New York 
and realized then, as we do now, that there can 
be no sure solution of the problems of race re- 
lations as long as our industrial problems are in- 
tensified by the racial aspects. Negroes then as 
now, but with probably more disastrous results, 
were with difficulty able to find work for which 
they were fitted or had a bent. Labor unions 
discriminated against them; employers con- 
sulted the attitudes of their white employees be- 
fore taking on Negro workers, and sometimes 
justified their personal disinclination based on 
prejudice to give Negroes work by ascribing 
imaginary unwillingness on the part of their 
white employees to work with Negro fellow- 
workers. This group of valiant believers in the 
rights of men and in the responsibilities which 
rested on those of more vision and more intel- 
ligence began immediately to study the indus- 
trial needs of Negroes, and to seek new openings 
for those most fit. 

“Almost simultaneously, in the same year 
(1906) with the meeting of this group, Miss 
Frances Kellor, a worker with immigrant wo- 
men, called together a group of men and 
women of both races to whom she told the 
story of the difficulties which she experienced 
in trying to get work for colored girls who were 
coming into New York and Philadelphia mainly 
by coastwise steamers from the South. The only 
difference between the problems of these girls 
and the problems of the white girls was that 
there was at least a sympathetic community 
waiting to give the white girls a chance in the 
new country while with the colored girls, neither 
the white community nor the colored com- 
munity was sympathetic in a definite way with 
their hopes and aspirations. They were met 
very often at the steamers and trains by un- 
scrupulous representatives of employment agen- 
cies, both white and colored, who exploited them 
in a most inhuman way. They were frequently 
placed at work in houses of ill-fame. They re- 
ceived jobs paying wages far less than they were 
led to expect when they left the South. Some- 
times there was no work at all for them, with 
no one meeting them to give a welcome of any 
kind in the new land. They were picked up 
from the streets by men about town and by 
women who were in search of new persons for 
their illicit business. 
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“Withal, it was a very discouraging and 
disgusting situation. A committee was formed 
called the League for the Protection of Colored 
Women— a name which was criticized by 
many colored leaders who felt that Negro 
women did not need protection, but at that 
time the name was in no way a misnomer. Pro- 
tection was just what they needed. Encourage- 
ment and a new hope followed as the next step 
in the process of adjustment. These two organ- 
izations—the Committee for Improving the 
Industrial Conditions of Negroes in New York 
and the National League for the Protection of 
Colored Women—worked along parallel lines 
and in cooperation with each other for four 
years. 

“Tn 1910, Mrs. William H. Baldwin, Jr., the 
widow of the late President of the Long Island 
Railroad, called together a conference of the 
various organizations. 


Merger Effected 


“They decided for purposes of economy and 
efficiency to merge into one organization: the 
National League on Urban Conditions among 
Negroes, organized for the combined purposes 
of all of the organizations forming the coalition. 
The actual consolidation took place in the spring 
of 1911. For the first year or two, with a com- 
bined budget of something like $8,500, the ac- 
tivities included a movement in New York, one 
in Philadelphia, Travelers’ Aid work in Balti- 
more and Norfolk and a branch in Nashville, 
Tennessee, where a specialty was made of train- 
ing students from Fisk University for social serv- 
ice through field activities.” 

Prof. E. R. A. Seligman of Columbia Uni- 
versity became the first president of the group 
which included, among other interesting per- 
sonalities, such well-known individuals as: Miss 
Frances Kellor, Miss Elizabeth Walton, Dr. 
William Jay Schieffelin, Dr. E. E. Pratt, Mr. 
Paul D. Cravath, Dr. William Adams Brown, 
the Reverend A. Clayton Powell, Sr., Dr. E. P. 
Roberts, the Honorable Fred R. Moore and 
Miss Mary E. Dreier. 

The first person to be employed by the 
League was Dr. George Edmund Haynes who 
had aided in the formulation of the plan and 
was chosen as the first executive officer with the 
title of Director. Dr. Haynes, now Evecu- 
tive Secretary, Department of Race Rela- ~ 
tions of The Federal Council of Churches, re- 
mained as an official of the newly formed or- 
ganization until 1918 when he was granted 
leave of absence to become the Director of 
Negro Economics in the United States Labor 
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Department, organized by Secretary Wilson at 
the League’s request. The League’s training 
program for Negro social workers started under 
Dr. Haynes’ direction. 

Within the first year, Eugene Kinckle Jones, 
the present General Secretary, trained in the 
social sciences at Cornell University, left his 
teaching position in Louisville to become the 
Field Secretary of this new venture. Later he 
was named the Assistant Director, and still later 
the Associate Director. The present title of 
“Executive Secretary” for the League’s chief 
administrative officer was adopted in 1915, and 
was shared for a year by Dr. Haynes and Mr. 
Jones. 

In 1941 Lester B. Granger was named to the 
post of Executive Secretary, taking over the 
more active phases of the organization’s admin- 
istration to relieve Mr. Jones on whose health 
the years had taken their toll. Mr. Jones be- 
came the General Secretary and will complete 
thirty-five years of service under the League’s 
banner in the coming spring. 


Training Social Workers 

One plank in the platform of the organizing 
group, as quoted above, called for the training 
of Negro social workers. No other objective 
formulated by the founders has been followed 
more consistently than this. The League has 
always recognized that it is fundamental to the 
success of the movement that facilities be pro- 
vided for the training of Negro persons in this 
field and young men and women with the prop- 
er background and personality have been se- 
lected and encouraged to enter the social work 


‘profession. 


The first year the League, in addition to pro- 
viding training for students at Fisk University 
through field work, offered two fellowships at 
the New York School of Social Work. Here 
carefully selected persons received an extra year 
of training in the theory and practice of social 


_ work after they had completed their college 


careers. Later this was expanded to cover other 
schools. 

Under this program more than 100 persons 
have been trained at the New York School of 
Social Work, Columbia University, the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; Graduate School for Social Ad- 
ministration, University of Chicago; Atlanta 
University School of Social Work; Bryn Mawr 
College and other institutions. 

Today these trained people are scattered over 
a wide area, serving in local Leagues or in other 
social service positions. A few were in the Red 
Cross overseas units during World War II 


bringing to bear their training and experience 
upon the members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States on foreign shores. No group of 
similar size has wielded such influence on 
America’s social work thinking and practices in 
regard to the Negro. 

Closely associated with this venture into the 
social work picture is the tie-in with the vari- 
ous central planning and financing bodies in the 
social work field; both national and local. In 
practically every city where there is an Urban 
League branch and where there is a central 
social service financing body the League’s 
branch is a member agency of the Community 
Fund or Chest. Quite aside from the financial 
stability which this connection has brought to 
the movement is the definite status as the recog- 
nized social service medium for the handling 
of Negro problems which this gives. 

High Professional Standards 

The rapid growth of the League from its one 
office in New York in 1910 to its present position 
with the National Office in New York and 
branches in 51 cities made it impossible to sup- 
ply more than a handful of its employees from 
among its own fellowship students. However, 
its insistence upon proper training as a prere- 
quisite for employment on its staff has enabled 
it to build an employed force, the vast majority 
of whose 300 members doing professional work 
are college trained, many of them holding de- 
grees beyond the undergraduate level. Its per- 
sonnel and professional standards, moreover, 
have enabled the League to retain its employees 
on an average far exceeding most agencies of a 
like nature. A recent count reveals that 70 of 
its staff members have been employed for ten 
or more years. Of these 70 persons, 26 have 
been with the League for fifteen to nineteen 
years; 21 for twenty to twenty-four years; and 
five for periods exceeding a quarter of a cen- 
tury. When this record is weighed against the 
rapid expansion in the employed forces during 
the recent war years, it becomes even more 
striking evidence of the League’s claim to the 
largest, best-trained and most experienced staff 
in the field of race relations in the nation. 

The strength of the League has often been 
said to rest upon its local branches and their 
day-by-day work in the communities where the 
Negro lives, and works, and plays. For the first 
year or two after its organization in 1910 the 
League supported field workers im Norfolk, 
Memphis, and Baltimore. Philadelphia had a 
cooperating organization which paid one 
worker. Looking back over the years, we find 
the following picture: 
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Affiliated branches of National Urban League 
in these cities by the year— 


1915 9 
1920 30 
1925 28 
1930 42 
1935 44 
1940 45 
1945 51 





From the very first the League adopted the 
policy that its local work should be made self- 
supporting. Interesting indeed is the story of 
how the local budgets soon equalled, and now 
greatly exceed, that of the National Office, as 
these figures show: 


Locals National 
$ 20,000* $ 24,953 
117,392 aT 
400,000 58,635 
506,000 76,244 
441,568 63,180 
450,000 59,070 
a een 100,454 





One of the three organizations which merged 
to form the National Urban League was the 
Committee for Improving the Industrial Condi- 
tion of the Negro in New York and the “plan 
adopted for the future work of this committee” 
by the founders contained this statement: “The 
employment problem needs attention. It is the 
crux of the situation. Negroes are ill prepared 
to grapple with an intensive industrial compe- 
tition, and, except in domestic and _ personal 
service, meet a race prejudice which is often 
insurmountable.” 


Importance of the Economic Question 

And so at the outset the League committed 
itself to the theory that unsocial conditions were 
largely the result of uneconomic conditions— 
one the effect, the other the cause. Thus, while 
both required attention and were incorporated 
within the program of the League, it seemed es- 
sential to give special attention to the long-time 
causal factors while working to ameliorate im- 
mediate social disorders. Industrial and em- 
ployment work is therefore an inextricable part 
of the tradition and fabric of the Urban League. 

Since its incipiency the League has had as its 
primary objective the development of indus- 
trial opportunities for Negroes in cities. Other 
problems have occupied a conspicuous place in 
its program, but at all times the economic ques- 
tion has dominated. Leagues that were formed 
in local communities stressed this part of the 
program and, with the heavy migration of 
Negroes cityward, many of the branches placed 
industrial secretaries on their staffs. 


* Estimated. 
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It soon became apparent that there was need 


for a strong national department of industrial 


relations to coordinate, unify, and guide these 
separate programs and to provide the machin- 
ery for the handling’ of those aspects of the 
situation which over-stepped the boundaries of 
any one local community. 


National and Local Activity 


In 1925 the Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions was established in the National Urban 
League to stimulate and strengthen the similar 
departments in the locals; to gather and dissem- 
inate information regarding employment condi- 
tions among Negroes; and to keep alive the 
issue of employing Negroes in places of business 
and in types of work in which they have not 
engaged. While the modes of implementing 
these aims have varied with changed times and 
conditions, these objectives are still the essentials 
in the League’s industrial relations program. 

Sensing the need for a close contact with the 
Negro community at all times, both in order 


to test out programs as well as to secure com-. 


munity response, as early as 1926 the League 
branches began setting up “neighborhood 
groups” as tentacles stretching out into the 
Negro community. Urban League civic units 
are now a recognized part of the social work 
fabric of many an American community. 

League branches have established and oper- 
ated summer camps for children; conducted 
health clinics; sponsored clean-up, paint-up 
campaigns; worked for better housing, improved 
play space; and have striven for the full in- 
tegration of the Negro in the community of 
which he is a part. Elsewhere in this issue are 
full accounts of some of the more recent projects 
of the National Urban League. | 

Two well known Americans are representa- 
tive of the type of leadership which the Urban 


League has enjoyed during these thirty-five 


years. 

L. Hollingsworth Wood who, for more than a 
quarter of a century served the organization as 
its president, is now the chairman of its national 
advisory committee. He was present at that 
first meeting in 1910. William H. Baldwin, 
president of the National Urban League since 
1942, was a mere child when his mother called 
that meeting in their home. Neither they, nor 
the others who responded to that call, could have 
foreseen the far-reaching developments from 
that gathering. But they can all be pardoned a 
feeling of personal pride in having been present 
at the very beginning of what has become one 
of America’s most significant movements. 


@ By ALPHONSE HENINGBURG 
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has been saying to the youth of America 

during the past fifteen years. “The Fu- 
ture Is Yours—Plan and Prepare.” This state- 
ment is no mere campaign slogan; it represents 
the confirmed philosophy of an organization 
which has stayed closer to the occupational 
needs and opportunities of young Negroes than 
any other single agency in this country. T. 
Arnold Hill, Director of the League’s Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations when the first Vo- 
cational Opportunity Campaign was staged 
fifteen years ago, believed firmly in this philos- 
ophy, and he held consistently to it during all 
his years with the organization. Ann Tanney- 
hill, whose work in the field of vocational guid- 
ance has helped thousands of students to make 
wise occupational choices, has extended and 
emphasized the belief that America is a land 
of opportunity in which ability and application 
pay big returns. 

Although this fact is frequently overlooked, 
much of America’s greatness is related directly 
to the encouragement given to individual ini- 
tiative. The dignity of the human being, and 
his right to find and to follow an occupation of 
his own choice meant in the early days that the 
older European plan of forcing a boy into his 
father’s occupation was a thing of the past. 
Not only was it true that a backwoodsman’s son 
could become a lawyer; he could also become 
President of the United States. In one genera- 
tion the fortunes of individuals and of families 
could be established, and the opening of each 
industrial frontier offered new horizons to a 
lusty, adventurous young nation. Over and 
over again Emerson’s wisdom was illustrated. 
Not only did men make a beaten path to the 
_ door of one who made a better mouse trap, 
they often went where inferior traps were pro- 
_ duced if the maker talked enough about his 
_ product. Even now, at a time when reconversion 
holds the threat of widespread unemployment, 
- ingenuity and skill are being applied to num- 
_ berless new adventures in industrial enterprise. 
America remains the land of promise, and a 
citizen who sold vacuum cleaners from door to 
_ door in 1923 takes a policy-making post in the 
_ motion-picture industry in 1945. 


Nation and Negro Unfortunate 


Unfortunately for the Nation, and unfortun- 
ately for that ten percent of the population 


[as is what the National Urban League 


THE FUTURE IS YOURS... 


known as Negroes, not all citizens have shared 
equally in helping to build the skyscrapers and 
the bridges of America. A whole series of cir- 
cumstances has conspired to prevent black and 
brown America from utilizing its skills to the 
greatest advantage. Some of these circum- 
stances reflect poor planning on the part of- 
Negroes themselves, but most of them indicate’ 
a reluctance on the part of society generally to 
give Negroes an equal chance at work of their 
own choosing. Some labor unions, even at the 
risk of endangering the entire structure of or- 
ganized labor, decreed that non-whites could 
not become full-fledged members of their or- 
ganizations. Many employers were adamant in 
their belief that Negroes could perform only 
certain types of work, and those types were gen- 
erally the dirtiest and the poorest paid. In many 
instances, black workers were kept out of in- 
dustry altogether, and lived in economic inse- 
curity as farm workers, or as domestic and per- 
sonal servants. Automatically this meant that 
they were employed where hours were longest, 
where income was lowest, and where chances 
of advancement were practically unknown. It _ 
was in protest against conditions such as these 
that the National Urban League adopted the 
slogan: “Not Alms But Opportunity.” This 
meant then as it means now that Negroes do 
not look for sympathy, but they do demand 
the same chance at all kinds of work that all 
other citizens expect and.enjoy. 


"Good Intentions" Are Not Enough 


Many teachers and counselors have for one 
reason or another helped to close the door of 
opportunity to young Negroes. Realizing that 
Negroes in pre-war days were not generally 
employed in highly skilled jobs, and that in 
such fields as civil engineering or chemical re- 
search there were very few indeed, such teach- 
ers helped to complete the vicious circle hem- 
ming in the ambitious Negro student. While on 
the surface they appeared to be working to the 
best interests of the student, they were in reality 
helping to develop a sense of frustration when 
they advised Negro youth to prepare for jobs 
‘in which they could find openings.” ‘Thus was 
violated one of the cardinal principles of voca- 
tional guidance: that every youth should be en- 
couraged to develop his skills to the highest 
possible level. 

All too many Negro parents have made a 
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natural but nevertheless a very disastrous mis- 
take. Having themselves been denied a full 
academic experience, and knowing that the 
“leaders” in their communities belonged gener- 
ally to one of the professions, they place undue 
emphasis on preparation for such professions 
as medicine or law. These parents are entirely 
without acquaintance in those production en- 
terprises on which national prosperity is based, 
and thus they encourage their offspring to 
choose an occupation about which they them- 
selves know something. Of some twelve thou- 
sand high school students who were queried on 
this score by the writer in 1941, more than 
half indicated that the wishes of, their parents 
had been a major facter in determining occu- 
pational choice. 

The combination of all these unfortunate cir- 
cumstances makes for an obvious and inevitable 
result: our youth make their occupational 
choices from a pitiably narrow range. They fail 
all too frequently to analyze their own interests 
and abilities, and their environment does not 
furnish the contacts necessary to stimulate them, 
to discover themselves. Their teachers often 
unconsciously emphasize the virtues of the 
teaching profession, perhaps because that is the 
occupation with which they themselves are best 
acquainted. As a result, too many young chem- 
ists head toward teaching as a profession, in- 
stead of planning a future in industria] chemistry. 


The League and Vocational Guidance 


These and other considerations 
have played an important part in 
the National Urban League as its 
program of vocational guidance 
has gradually developed. Informa- 
tion on a wide range of occupa- 
tions has been regularly distributed, 
and publicity has been given to un- 
usual and interesting achievement 
by Negroes. One series of pamph- 
lets, “He Crashed the Color Line,” 
told the stories of young persons 
who had refused to be discouraged 
by the many barriers facing them. 
Through that one medium, thou- 
sands of boys and girls learned that 
Walter Arthur Gordon was a 
member of the Board of Strategy 
which planned the plays of the 
University of California football 
team, and that E. Simms Camp- 
bell was one of the most promis- 
ing of America’s younger cartoon- 
ists. Teachers’ aids have been de- 
veloped, and suggestive programs 
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provided for community use. A manual pub- 
lished in 1945 by the Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance of the National Urban League, “Pro- 
gram Aids for the Vocational Opportunity 
Campaign,” was widely used throughout the 
country. Nationally known news commentators 
and radio and motion picture stars have helped 
to bring the annual VOC to the attention of a 
nation-wide audience. During the week of 
March 12, Edward J. Robinson, Rex Ingram, 
and Leigh Whipper participated in such a pro- 
gram in a broadcast over the Blue Network. 
More than 500 persons who had been invited 
because of their interest in vocational guidance 
attended a forum in New York Times Hall that 
same week, 


Paralleling programs in individual and group 
guidance sponsored by the National Urban 
League in schools and colleges, close attention 
has been given to the important question of 
employment. This involves much more than 
finding jobs; it means finding the type of work 
for which the individual is best fitted. The con- 
sistent attack which the League has made on 
this phase of the job problem constitutes one 
of its most valuable services to Negroes and to 
the Nation. 


The War Accelerated A Process 


It is not easy to persuade a man to change his 
position when that position has been arrived at 
through an emotional rather than through a 





“SALUTE TO FREEDOM”—VOC 1944 Radio Program, NBC Network. 
H. V. Kaltenborn, Hazel Scott, Ann Tanneyhill, Frederic March, John Kirby, 
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“TOO LONG, AMERICA” — VOC 1945 
gram over the Blue Network. Rex Ingram, Edward G. 
Robinson and Leigh Whipper. 


Radio Pro- 


rational process, whether he be an industrialist 
employing thousands of men, or a shop steward 
concerned only with fifty of his fellow-workers, 
his prejudices are often very deeply rooted. 
Factual information leaves him untouched, for 
his mind is closed to the reasoning process. Un- 
less a crisis develops he may spend an entire 
lifetime guided by his prejudices rather than by 
the power of reason. 

The tremendous need for quickened produc- 
tion during World War II with its attendant 


_ manpower shortage brought about just such a 


crisis. During the early months of the war it 


_ was very difficult to shake American employers 


te phe 


My 


out of their reluctance to employ Negro work- 


_ ers, but by the spring of 1942, it had become 


apparent to all concerned that the tremendous 
reservoir represented by Negroes in this country 
had to be tapped. It was during these months 
that the basic philosophy of the National Urban 
League was again justified, and it developed 


_ that hundreds of Negro youth who had per- 


sisted in their efforts to secure a higher type of 


wy 


technical training, now found opportunity to 
employ these skills. While it is true that the 


great majority of a million and a half Negroes 
who found employment in war industries had 


not had any previous technical training, it is 
_also true that hundreds of college-trained young 


’ 
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Negro men and women had their first real op- 


portunity to show what they could do. For the 
first time in American history, Negro women 
were given full opportunity to work side by 
side with others who also were fighting for 
democracy. 


Now that the war is over and the entire na- 
tion is faced by the difficult and complex prob- 
lems of reconversion, the fight for recognition 
of the Negro’s ability to hold jobs demanding 
the highest skills must again be waged. There 
are many persons who are even now preparing- 
to buttress the old argument that the Negro 
does not possess the. skills necessary to qualify 
him for modern production methods. Here 
again all of the resources of the National Urban 
League and other interested organizations will 
be brought to bear on this phase of an impor- 
tant problem. The entire Urban League family, 
and many other thousands of persons whose 
interests and sympathies are identified with 
ours, will now emphasize a program of encour- 
agement to young men and women of the 
Negro race upon whose skills we must count 
during the difficult years ahead of us. America 
cannot afford to repeat the short-sightedness of 
which we have already been guilty. Our pro- 
fessional ranks have been heavily decimated. In 
the fields of medicine and chemistry alone, to 
cite just two examples, it will take perhaps ten 
years for the country to recover from the tre- 
mendous losses sustained by young students who 
were preparing for these two professions. 


"We Believe .. ." 


Faced by this kind of obligation, the Voca- 
tion Guidance Program of the National Urban 
League will continue to insist upon believing 
that the Nation will not wish to be guilty again 
of neglecting the tremendous latent resources 
represented by the youth of ten percent of its 
population. 

We shall continue to call upon schools, 
churches, councils of social agencies, and other 
organizations to help us do two important 
things: 

1. to encourage the American public to wel- 
come the abilities and skills represented by these 
young people ; 

2. to encourage these youth of ours to develop 
to its highest level every possible ability which 


they may have. 


While there may be frustration for many of 
them, the gains which we have already made 
give assurance that America is still the land of 
opportunity for those who have the persistence, 
the courage and the ability to go ahead. 
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THE TIMES AHEAD 


@ By LESTER B. GRANGER 


ITH the complete cessation of hos- 
\ \ / tilities in Japan, social conditions 
within the United States now threa- 
ten to revert abruptly to the confused and dis- 
jointed situation which characterized the end of 
World War I. The wartime props have been 
knocked from under a large part of the artifi- 
cial economic structure which was necessarily 
erected to insure victory. Governmental and 
other controls have lessened or disappeared, or 
are in the act of disappearing. Belated con- 
sideration by Congress and state governments of 
the crisis which the war’s ending was certain to 
produce has left a large part of our population 
teetering on its toes, undecided what the future 
offers and fearful of its worst social results. 


League's Postwar Role 


This situation gives the role of the National 
Urban League an even larger importance thai 
ever. The Urban League movement is organ- 
ized for planning, for concerted effort, for con- 
centrated attention upon the details of social 
need and interracial action. The job which 
faces the League in these first postwar years is 
as clearly defined as it is tremendously propor- 
tioned. 

The first job is to keep fixed before public at- 
tention the urgent need for continued and cour- 
ageous attack upon problems of Negro welfarc 
and race relationships. People have a habit of 
forgetting—even those problems which it seems 
impossible that they can forget. Already race 
riots of 1943 have become for many American 
citizens only a faintly uncomfortable memory, 
with little realization of the fact that the same 
factors which produced those riots are present 
in most industrial communities today. Only a 
small proportion of our citizens have any clear 
recollection of the wave of racial conflict that 
swept the nation after World War I, from the 
South to the North, concentrating with bloody 
fury in the streets of the National Capital. The 
Urban League cannot allow this complacence 
to beget suicidal forgetfulness. And one con- 
tinuing responsibility is to hammer upon the 
public’s attention until it awakens to the real 
dangers that lie in racial tension and mob vio- 
lence. 

Thus the educational, interpretive, and fact- 
finding facilities of the Urban League move- 
ment will be used during these next few years 
as never before: meetings will be organized all 
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over the country; the Negro weekly and the 
daily metropolitan press will be sought as col- 
laborators in our educational program; pam- 
phlets, bulletins and leaflets will be printed and ~ 
distributed by the hundreds of thousands; radio 
programs will be organized; conferences will 
be set up; federal, state and municipal officials 
and civic leaders will be consulted; the educa- 
tional facilities of the League movement will be 
exploited to their fullest extent. 

The second big job is in the field of employ- 
ment—for no single factor is more provocative 
of interracial conflict and racial insecurity than” 
the economic instability which arises from fear 
of unemployment. The gains that have been 
made by Negro workers during the war period 
must be continued as reconversion develops into 
a permanent peacetime pattern. “Full employ- 
ment” has become more than a political shib- 
boleth ; it is a chosen way of life sought by the 
American people and pledged by both major 
political parties. Elimination of racially dis- 
criminatory hiring practices, eradication of 
racially undemocratic labor union policies— 


-these are recognized by our most intelligent na- 


tional leadership as the imperatives of any 
sound postwar employment situation. 


Wartime Experience an Asset 


Here again the wartime activities of the Na- 
tional Urban League have placed it in excellent 
position to serve the nation during the coming 
peace years. The League will continue its co- 
operation with management and labor leader- 
ship toward the end of establishing fair employ- 
ment practices in industrial plants in almost 
100 cities throughout the country. Staff mem- 
bers will travel tens of thousands of miles dur- 
ing these next several years, will confer with 
hundreds of management and labor officials 
will consult with thousands of Negro and white 
workers, will prepare and issue advice on spe- 
cific and general employment situations. The 
League will remain watchful of developments 
at Washington and in state capitals, checking 
on public employment services, on public works 
programs, and on legislation affecting employ- 
ment conditions to make certain that fair op- 
portunity for Negroes and the over-all interest 
of the American people are best served: The 
Industrial Relations Laboratory, consisting of 
300 war plants, established by the League’s 
Industrial Relations Department for demonstra- 






tion purposes during the war has become no 
longer a laboratory, but a nuclear core of pro- 
gressive industrial corporations which have 
_ committed themselves to the principle of fair 
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creased and its influence strengthened through 
cooperation of industrial leaders in the Urban 
League program. 


The third big job is in the field of housing. 
Approximately two-thirds of the dwellings oc- 
cupied by Negroes in cities are estimated to be 
sub-standard, failing to conform to the require- 
ments of decent civilized living. Hundreds of 
thousands of Negro families are living in dis- 
gracefully congested conditions, lacking facili- 
ties for decent family life, and in some cases los- 
ing the will to secure them. The pioneer leader- 
ship which the National Urban League has ex- 
erted during the pre-war and war years now 
takes on additional importance as the forces of 
government and private capital are organized 
for beginning to meet the nation’s housing 
needs. 


Specific Needs 


The National Urban League will continue to 
work with the National Housing Agency and 
all of its subsidiary offices which have a respon- 
sibility for housing the people. The League 
will continue to insist upon private real estate 
interests fulfilling their responsibility to Negro 
tenants and property buyers. Municipal hous- 
ing authorities, building sanitation officials, and 
_ Citizens’ Housing Councils will be advised on 
_ ways of improving housing conditions and in- 
suring for Negro families their right to decent 
_ housing under decent social conditions, 


Included in all of these jobs is the Urban 

_ League’s over-all responsibility for giving on- 
the-spot assistance to local communities as they 

_ struggle with the task of digesting and assimilat- 
_ ing the new Negro populations which, in many 
cases, have grown amazingly during less than 
four war years. The widely publicized war- 
community services of the National Urban 
League are now appreciatively acknowledged 
by social work, civic, and official municipal 
leadership in dozens of cities throughout the 
country. Staff members of the National Urban 
League, serving as experienced consultants on 
special problems—employment, housing, health, 
recreation and family welfare—have been made 

- available upon call. They have sat down in 
face-to-face consultation with Board and staff 
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employment practice. This core will be in- 


members of harassed local agencies. They have 
explained to them in detail not only certain 
aspects of the problems with which these agen- 
cies are faced, but also in what ways their pro- 
grams have been lacking and how inadequacies 
might be corrected. Research specialists assigned 
by the National Urban League have made 
studies of racial conditions in Northern and 
Southern communities and have publicized the 
findings of their studies with the assistance of 
local cooperating committees composed of so- 
cial welfare and interracial leaders. Thus, as- 
result of these efforts carried on during the war’ 
years some order has been gradually developed 
in interracial conditions in dozens of war- 
frenzied cities. The fearsome bugaboo popu- 
larly called “the Negro problem” has been ex- 
posed as no Negro problem at all, but simply 
a problem of badly organized community life 
which has exposed the Negro population to in- 
sufferable social conditions. . 

This is the kind of job for which the Urban 
League is admirably constituted and which it 
will prosecute more vigorously in these post-war 
years than ever before. Today the League has 
a prestige and a community clientele based 
upon the proven need for its services and the 
effectiveness of these services when intelligently 
received. As more and more American cities 
show signs of maturity in racial attitudes, there 
will be more and more calls for the League’s 
leadership and more and more use made of 
those leadership services. 


A Challenging Future 


D-Day in Europe on June 6, 1944, meant 
the dawn of hope for the enslaved millions of 
a Nazi-occupied continent; V-J Day marked 


- total victory for the war forces of the Allied 


Nations. The American Nation is now prepar- 
ing for its own domestic D-Day, the landing of 
social forces upon the embattled beachhead of 
social reaction and economic want. The man- 
ner in which our most valiant social leadership 
has organized its campaign gives hope that this, 
too, might be the dawn of a new day for the 
socially disinherited of the American Nation. 
The National Urban League is one of the land- 
ing forces. The Urban League movement can 
be considered the LST’s of the invasion army. 
It is not too much to hope that the day is not 
far off when another kind of V-J Day will be 
universally recognized: the day when Victory 
for Justice becomes an actuality, making pos- 
sible an enduring peace. 
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AMERICAN TEAMWORK 


@ By WILLIAM H. BALDWIN 


N organization being in effect a collec- 
A tive individual, it is, at thirty-five, in 

the prime of life and in the fullness of 
its strength. The initial froth has blown off, 
leaving a solid core of tested optimism. There 
is a sureness of touch, which comes only through 
experience; yet the suppleness remains for 
further experimentation. Major objectives have 
been fixed and streamlined. Eyes are confident- 
ly forward, because the past is well secured by 
performance. 


To this stature the National Urban League 
has now arrived at a time when its individuality 
is pitted against the problerns arising from a 
sudden cessation of the shooting war. The 
steady wind of all-out effort for victory abroad 
may well blow out into conflicting winds and 
baffling rain squalls here at home before it 
finds its direction toward a workable and last- 
ing peace. In that peace there can be no place 
for master races or for arbitrary areas of special 
privilege and its handmaiden, discrimination. 

As we face this new day and challenge I be- 
lieve that the nation’s thinking about the 
Negro must be directed into new ground. Over 


the years the emphasis has been upon showing - 


how he has come “up from slavery’”—upon 
selecting individual colored men and women 
for special awards and other recognition to give 
visibility to their capacities and achievements 
in various fields of American life. This point 
has been abundantly proven; furthermore, the 
records of the masses of our Negro citizens in 
our armed forces, in production and in other 
forms of citizen contribution to the war effort 
have pretty well dissipated any doubts and 
prejudices as to their capacity for participation 
in our democracy. 


From here out the emphasis should be on 
teamwork between whites and Negroes—on 
showing to the doubtful and the unregenerate 
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that the two races can and do work efficiently 
and in harmony in performing not only spe- 
cial services of leadership but also the common 
tasks which compose the major pattern of our 
national life. To this phase of interracial un- 
derstanding the Urban League has been dedi- 
cated from its very start. The objective was 
fixed in the words of its founder who said: 
“Let us work, not as colored people nor as 
white people for the narrow benefit of any 
group alone, but together, as American citizens, 
for the common good of our common city, our 
common country.” 

Over the years tremendous progress has been 
made by hewing to this line. From the small 
group of whites and Negroes who met in New 
York in 1910, this collaboration has spread un- 
til now more than 2,000 individuals are regu- 
larly meeting together as members of Urban 
League boards in fifty-one cities throughout the 
nation to consider jointly problems affecting 
their respective communities and to direct 
trained staffs in programs to deal with those 
problems. 

Fortunately, the Urban League has no mo- 
nopoly on this approach to the Number One 
challenge to American democracy. Mixed com- 
mittees have been established for various pur- 
poses; mixed boards shape the policies of nu- 
merous church groups and of schools, colleges 
and hospitals; and organized labor has taken 
significant strides toward integrating Negroes 
into its councils and positions of authority. 
Hence we already have in this country an im- 
portant and steadily growing collaboration of 
the races in meeting both day-to-day problems 
and the larger responsibilities of common citi- 
zenship. 

It is this partnership that we see as we look 
ahead, and it is this partnership which will 
command the respect and participation of all 
thoughtful Americans from here out. 





@ By PEARL S. BUCK 


: aes peoples of the world will be deeply 
. affected by the sort of war through which 
we have just passed. Peace is shaped by 
war. The leaders in the war, and these were 
_ Churchill and Roosevelt more than any others, 
early planned a war which, while it would be 
successful in a military sense, would ignore 
Bevery other aspect. They determined the boun- 

daries of the war to the restoration of the past, 
_the maintenance of the present and the ignor- 
ing of the future. The Four Freedoms and the 
Atlantic Charter were early dismissed. Peace, 
_ so far as we can see it now, means policing con- 
- quered countries. 

Looked at optimistically, this policy may 
have some virtue. In the neutral air of 
the victory, all ideas and idealism may 
: have an equal chance to bear fruit or to pass 
out of existence. Perhaps never before has a 
_ war been fought on such simple grounds as 
the one we have just won, or for such simply 
expressed purposes. Millions of men and 
_ women are dead today in order that two groups 
of men, in two countries, could be put out of 
existence. A child can understand that. 

But the callousness of this war, the coldness 

of its conclusion, have left the world of peoples 
in a moral vacuum. We seem to be left with 

nothing, now that the war is over—nothing, 
that is, except the atomic bomb. The atomic 
bomb is, of course, an embarrassment to the 

human race. We all know in our hearts that 
this bomb can mean destruction for all of us 
unless idealism and moral values can be de- 

veloped quickly enough for its proper use. Only 
good people can be trusted with atomic bombs. 

But the war has left us doubting one another’s 
goodness and our own, 

The atomic bomb is a fitting end, therefore, 
to a callously cold war. War is always cruel but 
not usually coldly so. This war, by the rejection 
of idealism on the part of its leaders, has de- 
liberately crushed the aspirations and hopes of 
peoples and it has ruthlessly ignored the prin- 
ciple of the equality of human beings. The war 

ends, then, with mankind holding the atomic 

bomb in one hand and in the other imperialism, 
domination over colonial peoples and the col- 
ored races, prejudice and distrust. We cannot 
believe in a long peace ahead. 

With every scientific discovery time is short- 
ened. Just as planes shortened the distance be- 
_ tween peoples, so the atomic bomb shortens it 
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still further. In a few hours, in an instant, a 
few men, in a plane carrying an atomic bomb, 
can destroy hundreds of thousands of people. 
Time has become nothing, and space almost 
nothing. Lunatics could destroy all the sane, 
evil men could put an end to all the good, and 
in so short a time, granted the beginning, that 
before resistance could be organized the deed — 
would be done. In this monstrous annihilation 
of time and space, it is meaningless merely to 
devise worse weapons. The time has come now 
for goodness and righteousness to be in control. 


But how can one set about developing good- 
ness? It is infinitely easier to develop the atomic 
bomb than it is to develop a good man to 
control that bomb. Matter is always easier to 
shape than spirit, and physical force than 
spiritual force. That is why we have gone on 
producing good things instead of good people. 
Yet the time has come when good people are 
a practical necessity, if we are to enjoy the good 
things we have made. Even new refrigerators and 
automobiles and better radios and _ television 
and swifter, cheaper planes and de luxe rail- 
way cars are valueless if we may at any mo- 
ment be deprived of them. The future security 
of us all depends upon whether we can grow 
enough good men and women to counterbal- 
ance the men and women of no moral standards. 
I do not say bad men and women, I say men 
and women of cold minds and hearts, with no 
standards of righteousness and justice, no feel- 
ings of humanity. These, as profoundly as men 
and women of evil will, are dangerous in our 
times. They, too, cannot be trusted with the 
atomic bomb. 


What is the reason for all this coldness in the 
world today? Whence came all these cold peo- 
ple who stand by silent while freedom and 
equality are denied to whole multitudes of their 
fellow men? They came into being when it 
was declared that this would be a cold war, 
fought without idealism and without regard to 
men’s beliefs or hopes. The moral vacuum is 
in them. They are held in their own vacuity. 
They do not know how to go back or to go 
forward. They pace without progress, for they 
evade the only source of moral strength, the 
recognition of the principles which constitute 
morality for the human race. 


The first of these principles remains what it 
always was, that men and women are born free 
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and equal human beings. Prejudice on the 
grounds of color or nationality or creed denies 
this first principle of human morality. So long 
as human relations are warped by prejudices, so 
long will it be before we can develop a moral 
strength in the world able to control the atomic 
bomb. Our weakness, our lack of moral fiber, 
our evasions have their roots in our unwilling- 
ness to face and accept this primary principle 
of human harmony and therefore of lasting 
peace. We dream of still greater weapons be- 
cause we will not accept the first principle, out 
of which a new morality can grow. 

It is the one principle which all of the greater 
leaders of every civilization have expressed. 
Each in his own way, in his own country— 
Christ and Confucius, Mohammed and Laotse, 
name any whom we will,—all have expressed 
the same firm and urgent belief in the brother- 





hood of man as the primary morality. If we 
are searching for good people in order to con- 
trol the terrifying powers we have loosed 
through science, they can only be found among 
those who accept this principle. No others can 
make our future secure. Evasions, substitutions, 
postponements, will not do at this extreme hour. 

For this reason, then, the whole subject of 
race relations takes on a profound significance, 
a larger meaning than ever before. It is no 
longer the question now of any one group or 
race. The basis of morality depends upon the 
way people treat one another, upon their atti- 
tudes of humanity, upon their justice toward 
one another, regardless of color, creed and 
origins. It is no longer a matter of race rela- 
tions at all. Race relations have been swept into 
the larger sphere of essential morality neces- 
sary now to keep mankind alive upon the globe. — 


RACE RELATIONS IN THE SOUTH 


@ By IRA DE A. REID 


HERE is confusion in race relations in 
ak the South, a confusion, to paraphrase 
Tennyson, “worse than death” bringing 
“trouble on, trouble” and “pain on pain.” It is 
a confusion born of changes in ideologies and 
social needs so rapid as to demand emergency 
action, and, resistances so powerful and so vocal 
that they dare not be defied save in the glory 
of God and the fame of Nation. It is a con- 
fusion made evident in migration and industry, 
in court and in school, in legislature and pul- 
pit. It is a confusion made vocal by the ringing 
challenges of a Lillian Smith, the practical sug- 
gestions of a Virginius Dabney, the disordered 
rantings of a Thomas Bilbo, the poetic social 
dialectic of a Howard Odum, the prophetic 
challenges of a Benjamin Mays, the stubborn 
and relentless defiance of tradition by an 
Arthur Shores, and, the diverting explorations 
of a Douglas Carter. It is a confusion born of 
a war gone spurious and underground, save in 
its most untoward aspects. It is a confusion 
born of a new interpretation of race relations— 
that race relating must be done for the common 
good by peers, despite race, and not by white 
people for Negroes. 

One cannot live in the South without becom- 
ing aware of these great changes in human re- 
lations across racial lines. Some of them were 
induced by the industrial and political South 
through sheer accident—and unintentionally. 
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In the wake of the industrial and commercial 
activity which the region sought and got came 
a mobility of people and racial situations which 
it did not expect, or if it did, which it expected 
to handle with its usual power of rescript. But 
such solutions do not obtain in periods of gen- 
eral economic depression and international war. 
It may be logically concluded that the basis for 
the present status of race relations in the South 
is to be found in the changes induced by World 
War I, World Depression I, and World War II. 
This may be too tenuous a thesis upon which to 
predicate a full discussion of race relations in 
the South, but it does seem to merit analysis. 


Traditionally the South has had no series of 


minorities problems with which to cope. There 


was never a new wave of “strangers” to raise 
the man farthest down to a new high in the 
scale of human relations as was true in other 
geographical sections. Time, social activities 
and successive waves of newer immigrants 
might give status to the Germans in Pennsy]l- 
vania, the Irish in New York and the Poles in 
Chicago, but small, few and inconsequential 
were the alien groups who moved into the 
South. For more than two centuries no group 
ever challenged the position of these three to 
eight million Negro workers who sat under the 
bottom rung of the region’s ladder of people. 
The end of the Civil War might have perman-. 
ently changed this situation had the program 
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of reconstruction been handled with more ver- 
_ satility and less vindictiveness. As it happened, 


however, the badly bungled first American New 
Deal declassed both the aristocratic white South 
and the Negro. “Mr.-In-Between,” the com- 


mon man, white, moved in and took over. Of 
course it took him nearly 50 years to get Ne- 


groes out of the way politically and economic- 
ally but eventually he succeeded then—even as 
now—with the cooperation of various other 
regions and, at times, new Federal administra- 
tions. It did not dawn upon the South until 
1916 what it had been doing to itself. In that 
year and subsequent ones more than a million 
Negroes said “to hell with it” in a variety of 
ways and left the South. The literature of the 
period indicates how helpless the South was be- 
ginning to feel without its usual dog to kick 
around, to hire at low wages, to lynch. All sorts 
of, inducements this side of par were offered. 
They failed as did the accompanying threats 
and warnings. Then along came war and thou- 
sands of Negro men left southern farms and 
cities to fight for democracy in the world on 
European soil. At home there were lynchings, 


race riots, and, some people who felt that some- 


thing had to be done to make the South a bet- 
ter place for Negroes to live in. 


Early Difficulties 


It -may be difficult to believe today, but 
twenty-five years ago it took a deal of courage 
and toughness to fight for decent treatment for 
Negroes in the South. The Commission on In- 
terracial Cooperation which began the move- 
ment of various interracial commissions, was a 


_ limited organization, beginning with fewer than 


one hundred members and never exceeding 
125, one-third of whom were Negroes. The 
Commission received almost no financial sup- 
port out of the South, and did most of its ef- 
fective work behind the scenes, through special 
organizations, and especially through organiza- 
tions of white church women. 


As one looks at the organization in retrospect 
it becomes evident that the Commission whose 
basic organization principles have now been 
adopted by cities and states of the North, East 
and West, made three basic contributions to 
Negro-white relations in the South. First, it 
brought discussion of race relations out into the 
open; second, it successfully campaigned 
against the region’s penchant for lynching; 
third, it provided the opportunity for Negroes 
and whites to know each other and their prob- 
lems. These may seem to be simple results, but 
they were powerful beginnings in a region 


where the social philosophy of Booker T. Wash- 
ington, conveniently interpreted to be sure, had 
been the motivating power behind race adjust- 
ment. Washington died in 1915. Four years 
later the Commission on Interracial] Coopera- 
tion became the first south-wide effort to carry 
on racial reforms in race relations under other 
than the “leader” or “great man” principle. 


Unrest Follows Improvements at First 


Improvements in race relations are always 
accompanied by manifest forms of unrest with- 
in and between the races. The South, tradi- 
tionally isolationist in its domestic social policy, 
has faced these problems of racial unrest during 
periods of national emergency when its isola- 
tionalist and sectional point of view could not 
be successfully maintained. The depression was 
just such an emergency. Franklin Roosevelt 
provided the emotional or spiritual leadership 
that just such a minority as the Negro in the 
South needed. The various New Deal pro- 
grams pioneered in “‘bull-dozine” the South 
out of its social lethargy. There had to be a 
floor for wages, and that meant for Negroes, 
too. Relief had to be administered—cash and 
work—and no one scale for whites and another 
for Negroes. There were unemployment in- 
surance and old age pensions—available for 
Negroes and whites without prejudice. Old age 
assistance was available, too. Negroes had to 
be given something, though the payments were 
lower where the Negro aged were more numer- 
ous. The various agricultural programs had to 
be made available to both races, and there were 
ways of correcting situations in which all peo- 
ple did not share according to needs or situa- 
tions. Public housing programs wiped out a 
fraction of Negro slums in many Southern cities. 
Of course there were ways of circumventing the 
laws and many communities found these ways. 
But in the main, the South found out that shar- 
ing did not hurt like suffering. Many Wash- 
ington officials, not least among those of NYA, 
saw to that. The reactions against “outsiders” 
and the Federal Government lessened, but the 
fight against Negroes kept on at a new level. 
Negroes were being employed on federal jobs. 
Negroes in Texas were fighting the white prim- 
ary law, Negroes in Missouri were fighting the 
unequal education programs, Negroes through- 
out the South were pushing for equal salaries 
for Negro school teachers. The CIO had 
moved in to organize workers economically and 
politically—regardless of race. They were suc- 
ceeding. Mrs. Roosevelt had dared to come to 
Birmingham to speak to the Southern Confer- 
ence for Human Welfare. The South hated 
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that and showed its hate. The fictional 
“Eleanor Clubs” indicated the extent of the 
social change. The depression and relief pro- 
grams had broken the back of poverty wages 
in the South. Negroes were refusing to work 
for pennies when they, along with millions of 
other Americans, could get dollars on work 
relief. Then, no longer did Negroes have to 
tell their sordid stories. Southern writers, novel- 
ists, playwrights, essayists and others told the 
tragic story of southern poverty and exploita- 
tion. A presidential committee told the story 
of the Nation’s “economic problem No. 1.” 
Changes were being made as it became per- 
fectly obvious that the social. and economic 
poverty of the South was basic in any ap- 
proach to racial problems of the region. That 
discovery made it possible for Governor Arnall 
of Georgia to come out some eight years later 
in favor of doing something for the economic 
ite of Negroes and the South. He was the first 
governor in the Deep South to dare such a 
statement since Governor Hugh Dorsey of 
Georgia made his famous demands for action 
in 1921 and met political death. Then came 
the federal programs for defense—and war. 


War Changes Amazing 


The story of race situations in the South 
during the war is better known than those of 
any other period. Never have so many books 
and articles been written on the problems of 
races in the South. It was, and still is, a tragic 
situation, but the rapid changes induced by war 
were, in a way, amazing. Negroes in most 
Southern cities had their first experience in 
learning the structure and function of the city 
under the Civilian Defense programs. Labor 
shortages gave them jobs and wages previously 
thought impossible in the region. Soldiers, ‘sail- 
ors and marines were housed and trained in 
southern camps, sometimes without discrimin- 
ation as to race and color. Other soldiers de- 
cided that they might as well die here as over- 
seas and fought for their rights as American sol- 
diers. The War Department defied the peti= 
tions of some southern legislators by refusing 
to move Negro troops from northern communi- 
ties then stationed in southern camps. FEPC 
held one of its first hearings in Birmingham and 
was able to maintain a regional office in Atlanta 
despite violent protests which were defended 
at the lowest possible human level—toilets. Case 
after case was taken to the lower courts in a 


quest for equal rights. Too many succeeded 
for southern comfort. 


Negroes had met in Durham, and, much to 
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their astonishment, had framed a declaration of | 
rights and principles that elicited the coopera- 
tion of some southern whites. Their joint action 
resulted in the formation of the Southern 
Regional Council, and the demise of the Inter- 
racial Commission. The latter became the par- 
ent of the SRC which was designed to promote 
equal opportunity for all people in all things 
in the South. Though branded as conservative, 
it was the only type of organization that could 
secure the cooperation of the functional white 
groups in the South, and, of Negro leaders. ‘The 
improvement of race relations in the South, un- 
der southern impetus is by nature a slow, con- 
servative process, so long as it is based upon 
the race factor. To change the basis for im- 
proving race relations, as the Southern Regional 
Council is attempting to do, demands the con- 
fidence of Negroes and whites who, heretofore, 
have had no organization through which they 
could voice their beliefs and recommend con- 
sonant action. One has no idea how conserva- 
tive the South is on race until he has heard 
whites and Negroes, while in conference as- 
sembled, express their opinions as a basis for 
action. That is the problem of race relations in 
the South. The South is conditioned to a social 
status quo while working for economic develop- 
ment in industry and commerce. The lag of 
social relations so typical of the region’s past 
drags heavily upon. its. desire.for economic im- 
provement. The resultant changes are born 

of sheer necessity. 


Segregation and Discrimination 


The one singular characteristic of the race 
relations system in the South is that of legal 
segregation and its foal, discrimination. This 
one factor renders different the southern situa- 
tion. Despite this fact, and except for the cases 
in politics, education and travel that have been 
carried to the highest courts, there has been no 


direct condemnation of this system by either the 


Southern Regional, Council or the Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare. Many of the 
“liberals” of the region will work for anything 
save the elimination of segregation. Others 
must have segregation but are against discrim- 
ination. The system has been here so long and 
has become so much a part of the region that 
many Southerners, white and Negro, take segre- 
gation for granted and regard it as for the “best 
interests” of all concerned. However some 
changes are being made. Two examples will 
illustrate the possible nature of the next far- 
reaching changes in race relations in the South. 


First, college students in the South are be- 
(Continued on Page 229) 


THE WHITE MAN NEEDS HELP 


© By LEO CHERNE 


HIS is in the nature of a final appeal, or 
perhaps it had better be called a plea, 


for Negro assistance and tolerance. There 
have always been some white men who have 
been ill and whose illness complicated the rela- 
tionships of people within a community. That 
illness now threatens to become more acute. 
Both the causes and the symptoms will daily 
grow more troublesome. And it is desperately 
important that the Negro accurately understand 
the nature of the contagious disease that af- 
flicts some of these men of white skin. Its 
essential characteristic is insecurity. Some of 
the things that anybody does under the pres- 
sure of insecurity are unpleasant. Some of the 
things these white men do under the lash of 
their own inadequacy are frequently even less 
pleasant. But that is precisely why both knowl- 
edge and tolerance on the part of the Negro 
are necessary, because these white men have 
a problem. 

Though some aspects of the problem don’t 
apply solely to him, it is becoming increasingly 
accurate to call intolerance the white man’s 
problem—first, because both the healthy and 
the ailing members of that group have largely 
creatéd the circumstance from which the prob- 
lem arises; and secondly, because some of the 
symptoms seem to occur with peculiar inten- 
sity among those of a particular skin pigmen- 
tation. 

First, for the diagnosis. The illness, where it 
occurs, is an expression of insecurity based upon 
both delusion and reality. The delusion is of 
superiority. Almost all white men have at one 
time or another been told that they are su- 
perior. Some people, once told something grati- 
fying, find it difficult to reject. Rejection of 
the delusion has been even more complicated 
by the growth of both international and do- 
mestic structures within recent generations 
which have intensified national rivalries, group 
conflicts, individual antagonisms—in other 
words, the need to feel superior. 

Now for the realities. The white man isn’t 
superior and it is becoming more difficult for 
him to pretend that he is and to maintain those 
social facets which, confusing a headstart with 
superiority, magnify superficial advantage. The 
second reality is composed of the factors in our 
world that make for real insecurity, both eco- 
nomic and social: increased mechanization, 
multiplied concentration of land, wealth and 


enterprise, deeper and longer cyclical depres- 
sions, war and reconversion, and the presence 
of a standing problem of unemployment. 

The doctrine of superiority is all the more 
tenaciously advanced when the reality of equal- 
ity in adversity is all the more pressing. Pound- 
ed by the monotony of the assembly lines, bored 
with the gift of a non-directed and misused 
leisure, tensed and unnerved by the rapid 
growth of a technology to which he has not ad- 
justed his personality, our sick man reels under 
the impact of this 20th century terror. 

Modern psychology and psychiatry have so 
thoroughly given the advanced parent the ma- 
terials with which to insulate his child against 
unreasoned and unreasonable fears, exagger- 
ated and unreal concepts. Science is sound, and 
so these words plead for an extension of the 
child psychology to the more obstreperous, con- 
fused children who walk as adults. 

Anger at prejudice may prove as psychically 
fatal as the whip across a child’s fear, though 
contempt for an adult who is still a child is dif- 
ficult to conceal. The acts of violence which 
stem from this illness must, of course, be re- 
sisted whenever and wherever they occur. 
Even the most modern parent knows the de- 
sirability of intelligent discipline and occasional 
punishment applied to the child who persists in 
wilfully breaking the living room lamp or at- 
tempting to gouge out the eyes of his playmate. 

But never mistake punishment for cure. 
Treatment is what these sick babies need. That 
treatment will have to be manifold. Certain 
basic elements of social and economic security 
must buttress the empty lives of these less ade- 
quate people—for that matter, of all people. 

Mass unemployment is the parent of many 
social contagions. It must be made to yield to 
preventive economic medicine. Education must 
more nearly fulfill its basic function or we shall 
continue to wave the dignifying wand of the 
modern scientist over the practices of witch- 
craft. Both domestic and international order 
must finally rest on a body of law oriented 
toward the expanding adjustment and dignity 
of the individual. Arbitrary barriers to even the 
slightest advantage of citizenship, to the enjoy- 
ment of any of the functions made available 
by organized society, to the right of entrance or 
employment, must be outlawed. No one’s mind 
must be permitted to fall so low in the social 
and economic ladder that, for his own psychic 
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survival, he must find or invent someone still 
lower. 

And yet all these will still not do the com- 
plete job. The problem of primitive man in 
modern society still remains. Or perhaps we 
should call it the problem of the fearful child 
in a fearsome adult world. 


Increasingly the adequacy of the individual 


must become the dominant concern of social 
organism. Until this is accomplished, whether 
he stands on a dole line or carries a well-filled 
pocketbook, whether we see him in the south 
end or in a tastefully furnished living room, 
there will still be the childish grown-up who 
befouls himself periodically. 

These ill men need help. 


A CONTRIBUTION TO AMERICAN CULTURE 


@ By ALAIN LOCKE 


FTER thirty years of accumulatively 

effective service, it should be easier to 

assess the place and contributions of The 
National Urban League and its network of affili- 
ated local branch organizations than in the first 
or even the second of these three decades. Such 
compound dividends of appreciation and un- 
derstanding are, doubtless, coming in from all 
sides on this anniversary occasion. Although an 
early friend and admirer of the movement, my 
active association was with its pioneering cul- 
tural program during its middle decade, and 
naturally my deepest appreciation centers par- 
ticularly on the constructive contribution which 
through its magazine OpporTUNITY and other 
associated activities the League was able to 
make to interracial cultural understanding and 
collaboration. But much as the latter may be 
of special personal interest, it is important to 
give initial consideration to the Urban League’s 
main and general contribution to race relations 
effort in America. 


Problem Shifts to Urban Areas 


Competent observers will certainly agree that 
the distinctive and outstanding contribution of 
the League was its early discovery of the basic 
economic and industrial character of the race 
question as it confronts our time, and the 
equally early recognition of its shifting focus to 
urban areas and urban problem situations. 
Today all this is commonplace. But realization 
of these two facts in 1910* represented unusu- 
ally penetrating, almost prophetic insight. The 
urban shift was just barely evident in those 
days, and the economic character of the prob- 
lem was ignored by the majority of “race ex- 
perts’ and “leaders” at that time. Booker 


* The Committee for Improving the Industrial Con- 
ditions of Negroes in New York, one of the two organ- 
izations which merged with the League, was formed 
in 1906. 
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Washington had not consciously connected up 
his educational vocational approach to the 
practical attack on industrial employment, and 
his formula of group relations had the South 
and the farm as its two main fronts. The orig~ 
inality of the Urban League approach and at- 
tack is, therefore, clear and uncontestable. And 
fortunately, since all programs are fated to be- 
come outmoded in a half generation or so, this 
approach had hidden potentialities which only 
the mass migrations of World War I, the mass 
perplexities of the depression and the con- 
troversial labor issues of World War II could 
unfold. Naturally today’s minority problems 
are as much labor union matters as issues of 
industrial employer attitudes and_policies,—a 


fact which the current programs of the League 


frankly recognize. But at the beginning the 
industrial situation of the Negro was primarily 
a capital-employer one, and the pragmatics of 
the time required that approach,—contempo- 
rary radical criticism notwithstanding. But 
others, no doubt, will more competently deal 
with this major front of the Urban League’s 
program and contribution. Our concern is 
principally with an important contribution to 
the cultural life and artistic recognition of the 
Negro which the Urban League quite unex- 
pectedly but quite purposefully made, and for 
which it deserves far more credit than has to 
date been rendered. 


Pioneering in Community Relations 


But, in passing, two other non-industrial con- 
tributions of great import should be noted as 
well. These are the success of the work of the 
League in promoting expert and impartial local 
community surveys as an accepted technique in 
dealing with Negro social and industrial prob- 
lem situations, and even more fruitful, the vin- 
dication and general acceptance of the pro- 
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_ fessionally trained Negro consultant as expert 
_ and intermediary in race relations work. Each 


of these techniques was an innovation in prac- 
tical operation, though pioneered in academic 
form by The Atlanta Studies, and for both a 
campaign had to be waged against . consider- 
able opposition. The opposition, moreover, 
came from both sides: the whites had to be 
broken in to recognizing Negroes as professional 
consultants and standing experts in racial sit- 
uations, and the Negroes had to be weaned 
from a long-standing preference for the prom- 
inent layman type of spokesman, who in addi- 
tion to being an amateur, was often as not also 
self-appointed. All this was, in fact, a minor 
revolution in the type, role and status of Negro 
leadership,—a long step forward in its genera- 
tion and a far from negligible accomplishment 
in the historical development of race relations 
programs. 


Creative Ability Encouraged 


With respect to the League’s contribution to 
the Negro’s recognition as a creative artist and 
culture producer, it is no disparagement to say 
that it was unexpected. For such interests were 
far afield from the main objectives and inter- 
ests of the Urban League program. All the 
more credit, indeed, that this chance for con- 
structive service was promptly and effectively 
seized’ when it arrived on the scene. OPPoRTUN- 
ry, the official magazine of the League, could 
and perhaps should have been exclusively a 
“house organ.” But under the able editing of 
Charles S. Johnson and the wise sponsor- 
ing of Eugene Kinckle Jones, it was not. 
True, in some respects as with other ‘move- 
ment’ journals, literary and art features could 
serve as sugar-coating for the prose pills of dry 
fact, statistics and propaganda. But there was 
more vision and purpose behind OpPporTUNITY’S 
editorial policy. There was perhaps even more 
rivalry between the League’s organ and the 
organ of the N.A.A.C.P., The Crisis, on the 
journalistic plane than between their respective 
movements, which though they did not overlap 
in field objectives did differ radically in their 
philosophies of approach and propaganda tech- 
nique. The Crisis had already done consider- 
able and pioneer promotion of the newcomer 
talents among the younger Negro writers and 
artists, but upon the basis of an old-fashioned 
and soon to be outmoded formula. Invariably 
at a certain stage in a minority group’s develop- 
ment, the arts and especially poetry are looked 
upon as rhetorical allies, auxiliary channels of 
propaganda. The race poet, so to speak, is not 


so much the folk-poet as the race champion, 
and his worth is judged accordingly. To this 
general minority fallacy, The Crisis editorially 
added Dr. Du Bois’s own individualistic and 
undemocratic formula of “the talented tenth.” 
Both by accident and design, it was the lot of 
OPPorTUNITY to challenge and finally enlarge 
these limitations, and in so doing help very ma- 
terially to set in motion the movement that be- 
came known as “The New Negro Movement,’ 
sometimes also as the ‘Negro Renaissance,’ 


The "New Negro" Evolves 


Although already launched as an editorial 
policy, a turning point came in the sponsorship 
by Opportunity not of individual writers but 
of a younger group calling themselves The 
Harlem Writers’ Guild. Not too articulate 
themselves as youngsters, they sponsored through 
OPPORTUNITY an occasion to celebrate what 
was then a notable accomplishment,— Jessie 
Fauset’s first novel,—There Is Confusion. By 
deliberate design of the program and chairman- 
ship of that occasion the issue was joined be- 
tween the two schools of thought on this ques- 
tion of the relationship of the Negro artist to 
his people and to his audience. The. new dual 
emphasis was on the group representative rather 
than the outstanding individual and on the 
folk artist rather than the formal race spokes- 
man and advocate. So much by design; by 
happy accident, one of the guests of the occa- 
sion was the socially alert editor of The Survey, 
-—Paul Kellogg ;—and over the coffee cups and 
between the farewells of the feast the some- 
what epoch-making Harlem Number of Survey 
Graphic was planned, which materialized in 
six months’ time and then became, in ampli- 
fied book form, the symposium anthology—T he 
New Negro. But it is of the constructive follow- 
up, or to use a golf-term, the follow-through of 
these events that it is here more appropriate to 
speak. 

Neither Opportunity nor The Crisis could 
pay their contributors. But shrewd editorship 
on OpporTUNITY’s part devised a dually useful 
substitute ;—admirably organized and (for that 
day) amply subsidized prize contests for youn- 
ger Negro artists and writers, and stage- 
managed publicity in that and other connec- 
tions which paid distinct dividends in regular 
publication and publicity for many young 
Negro artists. The collaboration of the most 
outstanding literary figures of the decade was 
forthcoming; they served cheerfully as patrons, 
contest jurors, advisors and advocates. Among 

(Continued on Page 238) 
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DIGNITY FOR ALL MEN 


@ By CHARLES KEENAN, S.J. 


ORLD HISTORY has been moving 

AV at a bewildering speed in the last 

ten years, and even yet there is no 

great lessening of the tempo; but the end of 

hostilities marks a definite stage in the process, 

and gives the opportunity to look back and try 

to estimate the nature and direction of the 
movement. 


We are particularly interested, of course, in 
the progress of race relations; and it is at once 
evident that these have been caught up in the 
world movement and have shared in its acceler- 
ation. On many important fronts the Negro in 
America has advanced. Where industry form- 
erly employed its thousands, it now employs 
its hundreds of thousands of Negroes. School 
doors formerly closed to the colored American 
are now opening. Large sections of trade union- 
ism are securing the Negro’s rights to equal em- 
ployment opportunity; the States and the Fed- 
eral Government itself are moving in the direc- 
tion of sanctioning it by law. The Supreme 
Court has’ struck down the “white primary” 
and has insisted on the Negro’s right to vote; 
it has rebuked the railroad organizations which 
refused to admit the Negro and refused to 
represent him fairly. In great towns and cities 
the housing problem is being vigorously at- 
tacked; and many interracial communities are 
giving the lie to the theory that white Amer- 
icans and colored Americans cannot live side 
by side in peace. 


Yet these are only partial aspects and reflec- 
tions of something much greater; and no one 
of them, nor all of them together, can do more 
than indicate the presence of the much deeper 
movement—the world movement—that must 
be completed before the interracialist can feel 
that the task is done. 


What the past ten years have seen is racism 
rampant, naked and unashamed, armed with 
the might of modern science and setting out 
to conquer the world. It has seen the open and 
brutal claim of a group of men to be the Mas- 
ter Race, the Race that is above all others, 
born to rule, exempt from the “morality of the 
herd.” The military challenge of the Master 
Race has been met, and met with overwhelm- 
ing success. But no arms, however powerful, 
can change the heart of man; and so long as 
the poison is still there, working its hidden way, 
we have yet to fear another challenge. 
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For the challenge of the Nazis and the 
Japanese was not merely a military challenge. 
It is a challenge to the very concept of the na- 
ture of man. “We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal . . .en- 
dowed with certain unalienable rights.” That is 
the truth and the concept of man which was 
challenged; and a true evaluation of the his- 
tory of the past ten years must weigh how suc- 
cessfully that truth about man has been vin- 
dicated. 

The late Wendell Willkie summarized our 
war aims in a pregnant phrase: “One World.” 
That is what we fought for. But if all men are 
to be one, there must be a basis of unity. And 
amidst all the varieties of races, of cultures, of 
civilizations, of achievement, only one basis can 
be found—that all men are created equal. All 
men are created by the same God; if they are 
brothers, they must have the same Father and 
partake of the same dignity in that Divine 
Paternity. To be a child of God is so great a 
dignity that all other differences do not count. 
That is the vision we must keep before us, even 
while we strive, each in his own field, for politi- 
cal or economic social freedom. 

With the explosion of the first atomic bomb 
over Hiroshima, men knew that world history 
had turned a corner. It was not merely more 
and swifter progress in the same direction; it 
was a definite turning, a turning to an unpre- 
dictable future. All our progress in race rela- 
tions thus far has been like the progress from 
500-pound bombs to blockbusters, from the 
planes of 1940 to the Superfortress. Now, race 
relations, too, must turn a corner. We have to 
work towards a concept of a world that will be 
as unlike the world we live in as the atomic age 
will be unlike the one that has passed. We 
have to work towards a shattering of the pride 
and prejudice of race as thorough as the shat- 
tering of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

We look for a world in which man respects 
man so much that the color of one’s skin is no 
more significant than the color of his eyes. We 
look for a world in which it is taken for granted 
that all men are essentially equal; in which it 
does not occur to the white man that his color, 
of itself, makes him any better than the black 
or brown or yellow man. That, perhaps, sounds 
fantastic; so did the atomic bomb a few weeks 
ago. Fantastic though it seems, it must come. 
For man’s power of construction has to exceed 
his power of destruction if he is to survive 
upon the earth. 
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_ PUBLIC HEALTH — THE BASE OF PROGRESS 


@ By THOMAS PARRAN, M.D. 


cal care form the bedrock upon which 

ill health builds, in all communities, 
among ali races. This fact is not new. Every- 
one who has even a casual acquaintance with 
public health has known it for years. Slowly, the 
American people are realizing the simple truth 
stated years ago by our late great President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, ‘““There is no reason for 
tuberculosis to be twice as prevalent in some 
counties as in others . . . or for those citizens 
of the lower economic rank to suffer higher 
death rates from practically all causes.” There 
is a,growing determination on the part of the 
American people that now, in the time of our 
hard won peace, medical and public health 
knowledge shall be put to work for all. 


Deion ignorance, and lack of medi- 


Too Many Inequalities 


Negroes constitute 10 per cent of our popu- 
ation, but they bear from three to six times 
their proportional burden of ill health and 
premature death. For every white death from 
tuberculosis among young adults, there are 
three among Negro youth. Rates of syphilis in- 
fection among colored groups are from twice to 
ten times as high as among white groups. In 
every thousand Negro births, one and _three- 
quarters times as many babies die before they 
are a year old as in white births. Negro moth- 
ers die in childbirth at twice the rate among 
white women. Many of the chronic diseases 
which disable and kill, strike Negroes far more 
frequently than their white neighbors. 

None of these inequalities is necessary. Public 
health and medicine have found the knowledge 
and skills with which to make the Negro’s load 
of sickness and death as light as the white man’s 
today. More than that, the means are available 
now to reduce death and illness in all races to 


still lower levels than are experienced at present 


by the most favored groups. 


The average Negro child is born and grows 
up under almost insuperable handicaps of -des- 
titution, disease, and lack of education. In our 
democracy, we have only just begun to remove 
those handicaps. A few communities and States 
have made gallant beginnings, but not nearly 
enough has been done. In the peaceful world 
which the United Nations now seek to build, 
those handicaps must be lifted from all peoples.. 

For the operation of a democratic society, 
these requirements are basic: full employment, 
with a continuing rise in income and standard 
of living; equal opportunity for education ; 
equal opportunity for health. The war has 
proved that the first of these is possible. It has 
proved, too, that the United States possesses the 
wealth, the natural and human resources, to 
make possible the other two. 

Neither jobs, nor education, nor better in- 
come—urgent as they are—will have lasting 
benefit to a sick man or woman. Decent homes, 
good nutrition, economic security are contribu- 
tory to health, but they do not constitute the 
public health and medical services needed to 
restore the sick, prevent disease, and promote 
mental and physical well-being. Unless the 
Negro is given the opportunity for health, un- 
less he is sound in body and mind, he will be 
unable to profit fully from other opportunities. 
For the Negro, health must be the base line of 
effort, the point of departure for progress in 
education and economic improvement. 


Health A National Problem 


Health is the problem of the whole people. 
It cannot be solved by the rank and file alone; 
nor by the professional groups alone; nor by 
public agencies or private agencies alone. All 
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must work together side by side. Among the 
first steps to be taken is for the people them- 
selves to study their public health problems and 
determine their needs. In the past year, 
thoughtful citizens in various walks of life have 
become actively interested in learning about 
their community health problems. The Public 
Health Service has been requested to assist 
several large organizations in conducting work- 
shops where their representatives can meet with 
persons having the essential information on 
health problems. In March, 1946, a workshop 
for Negro educators will be held by the Public 
Health Service and the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion at Howard University. These workshops 
represent an important step forward toward 
better national health, for in this way the people 
are learning to help themselves. Progress in a 
democracy is dependent upon the understand- 
ing and the will of the people to improve con- 
ditions in their own communities; it does not 
come from decisions made by higher authority. 


In my years of public health work, one sim- 
ple human fact has lighted the ofttimes dark 
road ahead: people want to be helped to help 
themselves. This is especially true of Negroes. 
When they understand the “why” of a public 
health problem, they cooperate more cheerfully 
and actively than do other groups at a similar 
economic level. In a campaign conducted some 
years ago in Detroit to discover cases of tuberc- 
ulosis, it was found that a much larger per- 
centage of the Negro population came volun- 
tarily for examination than of any white group. 


A second important fact has emerged from 
the experience of public health administrators: 
the well-qualified Negro physician and nurse 
are more successful in caring for their own peo- 
ple than are the well-qualified white physician 
and nurse, even though the latter be sincerely 
interested in the welfare of that race. For this 
reason, more well-qualified Negro men and 
women are needed to help improve the Nation’s 
health. During the war, the Public Health 
Service has increased its staff of Negro physi- 
clans, dentists, nurses, sanitarians, and health 
educators—many of whom are commissioned 
officers who work with the States in making 
contacts and rendering essential services. 


Better Facilities — Better Health 


Although the specific needs of communities 
and population groups will vary in kind and 
quantity, it is known that the major health re- 
quirements throughout the country are for bet- 
ter facilities and more trained personnel. This 
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means that, in order to assure equal opportun- | 
ity for health in all parts of the country, we 
shall have to: 


—construct more hospitals and health cen- 
ters and equip them with modern medical 
tools ; 


—train more physicians, dentists, nurses, 
engineers, health educators, and other pro- 
fessional people ; 


—establish more public health depart- 
ments and gear up all services to make use of 
the newer knowledge in prevention and 
cure. 


In no part of the United States have health 
and medical services reached the saturation 
point; that is, the point where all services meet 
all needs. It is safe to say, however, that in all 
parts of the country, services for the Negro 
fall farther short of the mark than do those for 
white people. State and community plans for 
the future must take account of this fact wher- 
ever Negroes form a significant proportion of 
the population. It is sound policy to give Ne- 
groes an opportunity to render more of the 
services to their people than they have in the 
past. 


This means that competent Negro men and 
women must be enabled to get first-rate profes- 
sional training; Negro physicians must have ac- 
cess to facilities such as they have been trained 
to use; and a way must be found to make it 
possible for the Negro physician to earn a living 
in caring for his own people. 


It is of urgent public health importance that 
doctors of all races should have access to good 
hospitals, X-ray and laboratory equipment, and 
other tools of modern medicine. There are vast 
rural areas where a few well-trained white phy- 
siclans are struggling without such equipment 
to give care to both patients who can and pa- 
tients who cannot afford to pay. Yet, however 
poor the tools or scanty the facilities the white 
doctor has to work with, the Negro doctor has 
less. Except in a few large cities there is not 
even a hospital where he may take his patients. 
The rural health centers, the city hospitals, and 
the medical centers of the future should offer 
equal opportunity to all the people for complete 
care. ‘They must also provide opportunity for 
all qualified and competent physicians to prac- 
tice their profession. 


Although Negroes have shared generally in 
the Nation’s health progress during the past 35 
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years, they have not shared in proportion to 
their needs. This is particularly true with re- 
spect to the control of two diseases—tubercu- 
losis and syphilis—both of major public health 
importance. Both in the North and the South, 
Negro death rates from tuberculosis have been 
reduced by 30 to 40 percent; but the rates are 
still comparable with tuberculosis mortality 
among whites in 1910. In 1940, tuberculosis 
ranked seventh as a cause of death in the total 
population. Among the colored population it 
ranked second, exceeded only by heart disease, 
a great deal of which is the result of syphilis. 
Every careful study of serologic tests for syphi- 
lis have shown a higher prevalence of syphilitic 
infection among Negroes than among whites. 


The reasons for these high rates have been 
set forth many times. But the salient point is 
that modern methods do exist which can, in a 
relatively short time, eliminate both these causes 
of death and disability. Just as long as we per- 
mit these infections to remain self-perpetuating 
among Negroes and whites, so long will they 
remain needless drains upon the Nation’s re- 
sources and upon individual health and _ pro- 
gress. 


Recent Developments 


The demands of the war spurred public 
health agencies to develop and apply new and 
more effective methods to combat tuberculosis 
and syphilis. Congress has recognized the con- 
tinuing importance of these wartime develop- 
ments. In 1944, it established in the Public 
Health Service a permanent national program 


- for the control of tuberculosis. This year it has 


provided funds to enable the Public Health 
Service to strengthen the national venereal 
disease control program. 


To discover tuberculosis in its earliest, most 
readily curable stages, we now have greatly im- 
proved X-ray equipment, which permits a sin- 
gle machine to take as many as 500 chest X-ray 
films in eight hours. By discovering cases 
promptly and placing infectious persons under 
treatment, we can in a few years time reduce 
tuberculosis to the level of typhoid fever, which 
is now a rare cause of death. 


Penicillin was first used in 1943 to treat syphi- 
lis and has proved almost miraculous as a cure 
for both syphilis and gonorrhea, the two major 
venereal infections. Rapid treatmeat facilities— 
either in special centers or general hospitals— 
are being made available by many State and 
local health departments, with assistance from 


_ the Public Health Service, in order that infec- 


tious cases of syphilis may be hospitalized 
promptly, regardless of the patient’s ability to 
pay. There is a great need for trained work- 
ers to locate persons who may have the disease 
and bring them into health departments for 
diagnosis. Although public health nurses, both 
white and Negro, will be needed in greater 
numbers to staff clinics and treatment centers, 
there are opportunities in this work of case- 
finding for a large number of well-qualified men 
and women who have not been trained medi- 
cally. 


During the war, the infant mortality rate 
has shown an encouraging decline among Ne- 
groes as well as among whites. The provisions 
made by the Federal Government for the wives 
of servicemen, together with the expansion of 
infant care programs, are mainly responsible 
for this improving trend. With the additional 
emphasis on educational programs for mothers 
with young babies, it is anticipated that the 
infant mortality rate for all races will continue 
to drop. 


Equal Health for All 


If Negroes and whites together attack with 
determination the major diseases which afflict 
our. population, the Nation as a whole will win 
a final victory, without which the victory of 
our military forces would ultimately be mean- 
ingless. For the benefits of peace cannot be en- 
joyed by a Nation half sick. 


In the years immediately ahead, the Amer- 
ican people should sight the goals they need to 
reach for equal health opportunity, and they 
should move forward united toward those goals 
with firm determination. The purpose of these 
objectives is to assure every American, what- 
ever his race and economic status, a full oppor. 
tuaity for life and health. 
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HEALTH ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF THE NEGRO = 


@ By PAUL B. CORNELY, M.D. 


Negro in the United States has taken 
place during the 35 years of the existence 
of the National Urban League. Although our 
attention in this brief report will be focussed 
on the Negro, the reader must not infer that 
there is such an entity as a “Negro Health 
Problem,” for the health achievements and 
problems of this racial group are merely expres- 
sions of the total health situation of the country. 
These problems are often exaggerated because 
of social and economic differences, but. one 
must view them as part of the health problems 
of the community and not as isolated units. 
The health of this racial group, as that of all 
citizens in this country, has shown marked prog- 
ress during the last 30 or 40 years. First, there 
has been an improvement in the general death 
rate of the Negro. In 1910, the year that the 
National Urban League was established, ap- 


(G ree progress in the health status of the 


proximately 22 out of every 1,000 were dying — 


yearly. Today, this figure has been cut in half 
so that it approximates 11 per 1,000 popula- 
tion. This improvement is also reflected in his 
expectation of life. In 1900, the life expec- 
tancy of the Negro male was 32.5 years and 
that of the female was 35.0. Forty years later, 
this had increased to 52 and 55 years respec- 
tively, or a gain of about 10 years. 

In 1915, the Negro infant mortality rate was 
180.6 per 1,000 live births or one out of al- 
most every 5 Negro babies died before it 
reached the first year of life. In 1943, this rate 
had declined to 61.5, or one-third the rate in 
1915. Although we do not have available as 
long a record of maternal mortality statistics, 
yet the same trend may be seen for a shorter 
period of time. In 1920, approximately 13 Ne- 
gro mothers died for every 1,000 Negro infants 
who were born alive; in 1943, this had been 
reduced to five, or a decrease of 60 percent. It 
should be emphasized here that the major por- 
tion of the decline in these two instances has 
taken place since 1935. 

When we turn our attention to specific di- 
seases, declines may be noted in a number of 
them, and as an example, tuberculosis may be 
cited. Although the high disparity existing be- 
tween the Negro and white tuberculosis mortal- 
ity rate at present is being justly decried, there 
has been a phenomenal downward trend in 
the Negro tuberculosis mortality rate during the 
past 35 years. In 1910, out of every 100,000 
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Negroes, 447 died of tuberculosis; by 1930, this 
had been reduced to 184 and today, this rate is 
in the neighborhood of 100. The savings of 350 
lives in every 100,000 population unit in less 
than 50 years is a remarkable achievement. 
Other diseases such as typhoid, pneumonia, and 
diphtheria have also shown significant declines. 

It is worth noting that the Negro has not al- 
ways been the beneficiary of health services in 
terms of his needs, but quite often has had to 
be content with mediocre and meager facilities, 
inadequate professional personnel, and indiffer- 
ence and neglect on the part of many official 
and non-official health agencies. On the other 
hand, these achievements would not have oc- 
curred if it had not been for the pioneering 
effort and the insistence on the part of a num- 
ber of agencies, groups, and individuals in the 
various national and local areas. It is impos- 
sible within the limits of this paper to review 
the activities of all of these and we shall have 
to be content to select a mere handful of rep- 
resentative ones. 


Organization Programs 


At the national level, the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service and the Children’s Bureau 
have contributed greatly to the improvement 
of the health of the Negro. Much of the atten- 
tion of the United States Public Health Service, 
as far as the Negro is concerned, has been in 
the field of venereal disease. Early in 1929, this 
organization in an effort to secure more accur- 
ate data on the prevalence of syphilis among 
Negroes, especially in the rural section of the 
Southern States, made a Wasserman sur- 
vey in Mississippi which led to a cooperative 
enterprise with the Julius Rosenwald Fund in 
1930 whereby almost 35,000 persons in six 
Southern States had their blood tested and over 
70 percent of those showing a positive reaction 
were placed under treatment. This study thus 
demonstrated the practicability of mass treat- 
ment on a large scale under conditions existing 
in rural communities. 

Since then, and particularly after the passage 
of the Venereal Disease Act in 1938, other ex- 
periments and activities have been initiated. In 
1939, an experimental traveling treatment unit 
was inaugurated to serve Glynn, Camden, and 
McIntosh counties in southern Georgia where 
doctors were few and incomes were meager. 
In that same year, in order to meet the de- 
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mand for trained Negro personnel, a post grad- 
uate course in the control of venereal diseases 
was started at Howard University Medical 
School. A program of venereal disease educa- 
tion, researches on the effects of untreated 
syphilis of the Negro, stimulus to state and local 
areas to develop more adequate facilities for 
Negroes and the employment of more Negro 
professional personnel make up part of the con- 
tribution of this division in this sphere of ac- 
tivity. . 

The office of Negro Health Work of the 
United States Public Health Service has an in- 
teresting history and has contributed much to 
the Negro’s health achievements. This unit is 
an outgrowth of the National Negro Health 
Week movement which was initiated by Booker 
T. Washington in 1915. In 1921, it received 
the cooperation of the United States Public 
Health Service and the financial help of the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, and by 1929, it evolved 
as a year-round movement. In 1932, the United 
States Public Health Service provided quarters 
and operating facilities for it and finally in July, 
1934, it became one of its official divisions. This 
office has had a threefold responsibility, viz., 
first, administrative, since it gives direction to 
the annual observance of National Negro Health 
Week with its subsequent year-round follow-up 
activities ; second, the preparation of health ed- 
ucation material including the National Negro 
Health Week publication and the National 
Negro Health News, a quarterly bulletin; and 
third, field duty, consisting of conferences, lec- 
tures, and other contacts with many types of lay 
groups, organizations and institutions. 


The United States Children’s Bureau was es- 
tablished by an Act of Congress two years after 
the beginning of the National Urban League, 
and since its inception, it has been interested 
in the health of Negro mothers and babies; 
however, its efforts have been more widespread 
since the passage of the Social Security Act in 
1935 which included grants for maternal and 
child health activities. Among the many serv- 
ices promoted or stimulated by this agency 
which have been of aid to Negroes, the follow- 
ing may be listed: 


1. Extension and improvement in State and_ local 
maternal and child health services, especially in rural 
areas. Negro mothers and children have benefited from 
this program especially in the southern states. 

2. Special publications issued by Children’s Bureau 
calling attention to the high mortality of Negro mothers 
and infants. 

3. Encouragement through consultation service to the 
State health agencies of better programs of midwife 


supervision and the publication by the Children’s Bureau 
of Manual for Teaching Midwives, 

4. Postgraduate education of Negro physicians in 
Alabama, Georgia, and Mississippi through the loan to 
State health agencies of a Negro pediatrician on the 
staff of the Children’s Bureau, and through extra- 
mural postgraduate courses financed from the maternal 
and child welfare funds under auspices of State health 
agencies, 


5. Assistance in developing in the Slossfield area of 
Birmingham, Ala., under the supervision of the city 
health department, preventive health service and medi- 
cal care and hospital service for Negro mothers and 
children rendered by Negro physicians, nurses and g0- 
cial workers, and the establishment at the Slossfield 
health center of facilities for the postgraduate educa- 
tion of Negro physicians. 

6. Development of the Federal-State Medical Care 
Program for crippled children, including Negro crippled 
children through the use of almost $3,000,000 of Fed- 
eral grants to States for services for crippled children 
administered by the Children’s Bureau. 

7. The recent Emergency Maternity and Infant Care 
Program established by Congress in 1943 to give medi- 
cal and hospital care to pregnant wives and infants of 
servicemen and which has affected approximately 
750,000 individuals has no doubt had its effect upon the 
health of Negro mothers and babies in this category. 


Other federal agencies, such as the Farm 
Security Administration and the Federal Works 
Agency have aided directly or indirectly. The 
Farm Security Administration in developing 
medical care programs for Farm Security Ad- 
ministration borrowers, Homestead Project 
families and migrant workers, has had a salu- 
tary effect on the health of Negroes belonging 
to each of these categories. Some of these medi- 
cal care programs have been developed along 
voluntary health insurance lines. The Federal 
Works Agency through construction of hospi- 
tals, water works projects, sewage and refuse 
plants, sanitary privies, and malaria control 
projects has also had marked effect on the 
health of Negroes in recent years. 


A Public Responsibility 


The state and local official health agencies 
have, after all, the final responsibility for the 
health of the people within the confines of their 
communities. During the past 35 years, many 
of these agencies have become increasingly 
aware of the health problems and health needs 
of the Negro, and a number of developments 
have been initiated which may be briefly de- 
scribed. Many communities have begun to pro- 
vide clinical, laboratory and hospital facilities 
in terms of the needs of the Negro population, 
rather than on a population ratio basis, The 
increase in prenatal and well-baby clinics, ve- 
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nereal disease clinics and hospital beds for 
Negro tuberculosis patients attests to this fact. 
A number of health centers competently 
manned in part or as a whole by Negro pro- 
fessional personnel and providing a variety of 
services have appeared and been accepted by 
many communities such as in Baltimore, New 
York, Philadelphia, Louisville, Atlanta, and 
Birmingham. Some state and local health de- 
partments which had courage have provided 
opportunities for Negro professional personnel, 
particularly physicians and dentists to find em- 
ployment so that in the state health depart- 
ments of New Jersey, North Carolina, Texas, 
Illinois and Louisiana, competent Negroes are 
rendering services in responsible positions. 
Health education programs have been devel- 
oped which effectively reach Negro communi- 
ties. North Carolina may be cited as one of 
the states which during the past few years has 
lighted the way in this direction. These four 
developments, even though not in operation 
with equal force in all of the states with large 
Negro populations, have no doubt exerted sig- 
nificant influence on the health of the Negro 
during the past 35 years. 


Significant Gains 


A major contributor during this period has 
been the Julius Rosenwald Fund. Early in 
1928 the whole program of Negro health was 
discussed at a meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of the Fund and an appropriation of $50,000 
was voted for the purpose of paying for five 
years, part of the salaries of six Negro public 
health nurses who were to be employed by the 
states of North Carolina and Tennessee on an 
experimental basis. This marked the entry of 
the Fund into the field of Negro health in the 
South. Later that year, a sum of $250,000 was 
voted to help build a new Meharry Medical 
College and Hospital. 


In 1931, this organization began making con- 
tributions to the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion for studies and demonstrations in problems 
of tuberculosis among Negroes. During this 
period, it also studied the availability of hos- 
pital facilities for Negroes and financially aided 
a number of Negro hospitals. In 1932, it aided 
the United States Public Health Service in its 
venereal disease campaign. Since that year, and 
through its Division of Negro Health Services, 
it has contributed much to the training of Negro 
Public Health personnel, the establishment of 
health centers, development of experiments in 
health education, the establishment of nurse- 
_ midwife schools at Tuskegee Institute and Dil- 
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lard University and research studies of the 


health of the Negro. Without the prodding and 
stimulation of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
many federal, state, and local official health 
agencies may still have been lukewarm concern- 
ing the health of the Negro. 


The National Tuberculosis Association is an- 
other voluntary health agency which has done 
much to aid in the solution, not only of the 
tuberculosis problem, but other allied health 
problems of the Negro. Beginning in 1931, it 
urged and stimulated its local and state asso- 
ciations to develop more active programs to 
control the ravages of tuberculosis among Ne- 
eroes; it cooperated with state heath depart- 
ments in developing more clinic facilities and 
providing more hospital beds for this group; it 
contributed to the advancement of Negro phy- 
sicians by developing postgraduate refresher 
courses in most of the states with large Negro 
populations; it has provided fellowships in 
health education at the University of Michigan 
for a number of individuals; it has promoted 
health education programs through essay con- 
tests, motion pictures, leaflets; and through its 
stimulations, many of the state and local asso- - 
ciations have begun to employ Negro health ed- 
ucators and nurses to help in the promotion of 
their program. 

The General Education Board has helped 
financially many of the health projects which 
are now contributing much to the health and | 
welfare of the Negro. The medical schools of 
Howard and Meharry, Flint Goodridge Hospi- 
tal of Dillard University, Provident Hospital of 
Chicago, and the New School of Nursing of 
Hampton Institute, have been the beneficiaries 
of sizable grants from the General Education — 
Board. The Board has also given aid to St. 
Phillips Hospital of the Medical College of 
Virginia which trains Negro public health nurses 


-and has provided postgraduate courses for 


Negro physicians. Lastly, the Board has pro- 
vided many fellowships for the specialized 
training of Negro medical and nursing person- 
nel, and certainly the high quality of the medi- 
cal staffs of Howard and Meharry Medical 
Schools must be attributed to the aid which 
many of these individuals received through the 
General Education Board. 

The American Social Hygiene Association 
since its beginning in 1914 was keenly inter- 
ested in venereal disease problems of the 
Negro. For many years, it remained one of the 
few national health organizations which em- 
ployed a Negro professional worker. Through- 

(Continued on Page 227) 
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MEN. MERIT AND JOBS 


@ By LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH 


HE welfare of the individual is a funda- 
mental of democracy. Under the feudal 
system a man’s future was governed by 
his father’s station in life. Under totalitarian- 
ism, it is determined by the welfare of the state, 
as interpreted by irresponsible political leaders. 
Under democracy a man’s future is governed 
solely by his individual merits and abilities. We 
know that we have yet to attain full democracy 
in action. But if we adhere to its basic princi- 
ples and strive constantly to put them into prac- 
tice, democracy in the United States will live 
- and develop. 

The return of peace marks the end of a great 
crisis in our national history. In many ways, 
however, the problems we now face are even 
more serious than those with which we have 
just finished. During the war we had a single 
national purpose in which all men shared. Be- 
cause of the war we attained a plane of physi- 
cal production which offered work to all who 
wished it. The problem of the future, the fash- 
ioning of a society of peace and abundance, is 
more vital still than the winning of victory. For, 
unless we achieve that goal, we will know no 
permanent internal or international peace and 
the victory will have been in vain. It is essen- 
tial then, that we maintain the unity of purpose 
and faith in success which carried us through 
the war. 

Our principal objectives for the immediate 
future must be full production and distribution. 
Full production is essential to full employment. 
There must be full and fair distribution of the 


products and profits of production, or the latter 
will bog down for want of a market. 

Full, productive employment is the only cer- 
tain solution to the problem of a job for every 
man in the light of his individual merits and 
abilities. In our progress toward full democracy 


‘ we must practice the true love of our fellow 


man to an increasing extent. So long, however, 
aS Man remains an imperfect creature, there is 
danger of unreasoning prejudice. And, so long 
as there are more men than jobs these preju- 
dices will find occasional expression in employ- 
ment discrimination. 

The full facilities of the United States De- 
partment of Labor will be at the disposal of the 
American people in their task of building a 
better postwar world. These facilities include 
the machinery for collecting facts concerning 
the present status and future outlook for pro- 
duction, employment and payrolls throughout 
the Nation and in all of its important indus- 
trial areas. This type of material is useful to 
business, labor and community groups in ap-— 
praising their present position and laying plans 
for the future. There is specialized information 
concerning the employment of women and 
minors; there are surveys and recommendations 
relating to safe, healthful and efficient working 
conditions. There is information for the wage- 
earner as a consumer, relating to the cost of 
goods which he purchases, and the operation of 
such consumer devices as credit unions, con- 
sumer cooperatives, and savings-bank life in- 
surance. 
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Through its own facilities and those of re- 
lated governmental agencies the Department 
stands ready to assist the individual wage-earner 
in qualifying himself in the trade or occupa- 
tion of his choosing, and in finding profitable 
employment in the light of his training, experi- 
ence and ability. 

When labor and management reach a point 
of disagreement, the Department can provide 
the services of expert conciliators to sit down 
with the parties in dispute and assist them in 
resolving the matters at issue quickly and 
amicably. 


In addition, the ions of my office and of the 


se 
: 


office of every other official in the Department _ 


will always be open to those who come to the 
Department in quest of information, advice or 
assistance relating to the welfare of the nation 
and its wage-earners. 

Through these services, the Department of 
Labor hopes to provide the American people 
with the facts and the guidance which will en- 
able them to build a nation and a world in 
which bigotry will be banished and every man 
will be accorded opportunity to prove himself 
as an individual. 


MODERNIZING POSTWAR AMERICA 


e@ By PHILIP MURRAY 


Alec need for a full employment program 


to provide economic security is unques- 

tionable. No greater service could be ren- 
dered by the American people to humanity ; 
nothing could be more conducive to the pre- 
servation and expansion of the democracy for 
which we strive, than the achievement of full 
employment by full utilization of the tremend- 
ous productive power of our nation. The adop- 
tion of a policy for the maintenance of full 


employment by the United States would be the. 


most important economic advance for the bet- 
terment of conditions not only in the United 
States but in the whole world. 

This need for a full employment program 
must be satisfied before we can answer the 
question of what will happen to the more than 
a million Negroes in the armed services and 
the more than a million and a half Negroes 
employed in war industries. People of all hues 
and colors today are fearfully facing the burn- 
ing question of whether they can be gainfully 
re-employed and for how long if they do get a 
job. Bitter days face them unless concrete action 
is taken by their elected representatives who 
must be made aware of the importance of im- 
- mediate action. 

We in the CIO recognize the additional 
problems and injustices facing the Negro work- 
ers, but history demonstrates that the periods 
of greatest gains for the Negro citizens are made 
during the periods of greatest gains for the 
masses. We cannot divorce the problems of the 
Negro workers from the problems of all the 
workers. The Negro’s greatest progress has oc- 
curred during periods of great crisis. The eman- 
cipation from physical slavery occurred during a 
crisis of whether the Union of States was to 
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survive. The decision was made not alone on 
whether slavery was good or bad, but also on 
the basis of whether it would contribute toward 
preserving the Union. The significant periods 
of rapid economic recognition and progress oc- 
curred during World Wars I and II. The argu- 
ment that carried the most weight during these 
periods was that it would be a contributing 
factor toward winning the war more quickly. 
During these periods, we were able to maintain 
a society and economy of full employment and 
relative prosperity. We were able temporarily 
to remove the fear of job competition, thereby 
taking the first step toward eliminating the 
profit from discrimination based upon race; 
eliminating the profit of pitting race against 
race for too few jobs and thus lowering the 
standards of all. 

In order to continue this atmosphere the 
CIO believes there are minimum requirements 
the National Government must guarantee. Busi- 


- ness cannot guarantee them; labor cannot guar- 


antee them; nor can any other segment of our 
population. They can only assist in carrying 
out these measures for the attainment of this 
goal. 

Congress must pass the Murray-Patman Full 
Employment Bill. 

It must pass the Kilgore-Forand Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Bill which will guarantee 
a minimum of $25.00 per week unemployment 
compensation insurance for every worker laid 
off during the reconversion period. 

We must pass the Pepper amendment to the 
Wage-Hour Act so there will be an increased 
number of workers provided a minimum wage, 
and the minimum increased from 40 to 65 cents 
an hour. 


Hearings on the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
Bill to improve old-age retirement pensions, es- 
tablish health insurance and provide other ad- 
vances in Social Security should begin at once. 

Speaking for labor, while testifying before 
the Committee on Banking and Currency of 
the United States Senate, I said: 

“We expect Congress to pass the permanent 
Fair Employment Practices Act to abolish dis- 
crimination from our midst. We have just fin- 
ished a war to stamp out racial discrimination 
in Hitler Germany; shall we stand by and have 
it remain in our own country?” 

There must be further improvement in exist- 
ing laws that provide help for demobilized vet- 
erans, especially for those permanently disabled 
in the service of democracy. 

A whole new concept of tax legislation must 
be worked out to provide relief for low income 
groups and to pull idle wealth of the nation into 
healthy economic circulation. 

We insist that the anti-poll tax measure is a 


non-partison responsibility of both Senate and 
House, so that we may extend the franchise to 
every American. 

The need is great to modernize postwar 
America. There must be prompt action on the 
great program of roads, schools, hospitals, hous- 
ing. The money already authorized for high- 
ways should be available at once. The Missouri 
Valley Authority is imperative, because of the 
new wealth it will bring to our Nation. 

Congress has enormous opportunity and a 
solemn responsibility. These next three months. 
should be made memorable for the progressive. 
legislation passed. We must mobilize for an at- 
tack upon poverty, ignorance, intolerance and 
fear, as we mobilized for the defense of our 
democratic ideals. We, the citizens of America, 
have the responsibility of seeing to it that our 
Congress, our representatives, both yours and 
mine, heed the storm signals. No one can say 
such a mobilization will cost us too much. The 
contrary is true; it will cost us too much to fail. 


THE NEGRO WORKER'S FUTURE 


@ By WALTER P. REUTHER 


E must face the fact that the partial 

integration which the Negro has 

achieved in American industry dur- 
ing the past five years is a war phenomenon. 
Few gains made under the pressure of man- 
power shortages and the insatiable demands of 
the services upon our productive machine can 
be regarded as permanent. While we may hope 
that additional footholds have been secured, 
and that working together for democratic vic- 


tory has led to an abatement of prejudice, it is 


reasonable to suppose that ingrained habits will 
outlive the emergency and assert themselves as 
vigorously as ever in the relaxed environment of 


“normalcy” into which we seem to be drifting. 


The Negro worker would be wise not to let 
his special problem blind him to the wider im- 
plications of a return to business as usual; his 
particular economic plight is for the most part 
an intensification of the general predicament of 
all workers. The Negro worker must under- 
stand that a return to business as usual means 


a return to discrimination and ‘exclusion as 


usual. He must see that, whereas all difficul- 
ties can be overcome in an expanding society 
with employment opportunities for all, these 
difficulties are aggravated or rendered insolu- 
able in a contracting economy with workers 
competing against each other for jobs. 


Management can operate profitably, for a 
time and at the expense of the general com- 
munity, by pursuing the short-sighted objectives 
of monopoly: high prices and limited produc- 
tion. Management is therefore under no im- ~ 
mediate compulsions to recognize the justice of 
the Negro’s demand for full and equal partici- 
pation in industrial life. Employers naturally 
prefer a buyer’s market in labor to a situation 
in which there are more jobs than workers; 
nor are they averse to exploiting divisions with- 
in labor’s ranks. 

More and more workers are graduating from 
the hard school of economic exploitation to an 
awareness of these facts; solidarity has become 
a key word in labor’s vocabulary. “Organize 
the unorganized” was inscribed on the banner 
under which the C.I.O. mobilized its millions 
in the past decade. And the decent instincts of 
the men and women who flocked to that ban- 
ner are reinforced by the practical considera- 
tion that to leave any group outside the move- 
ment is inevitably to create a counter-move- 
ment, an ever-present threat to hard-won stand- 
ards of wages and working conditions. 

Full employment is a logical extension of the 
goal of full unionization, for there are limits to 
the protection which unions can offer the work- 

(Continued on Page 206) 
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AKRON, OHIO—Interracial Com- 
mittee asks Mayor Charles Slusser to 
set up a council for the promotion 
of racial good will. Raymond R. 
Brown, Executive Secretary, Associa- 
tion for Colored Community Work, 
an Urban League affiliate, appears at 
extreme left. 
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A LOOK at one of the of- 
fices of the Urban League 
of Pittsburgh. Shown at 
work are Miss Madeline 
Price, Secretary to the 
Industrial Relations Sec- 
retary; Mrs. Christina 
Jeffries, Fine Arts Secre- 
tary and Assistant to the 
Executive; Miss Iris 
Sneed, Secretary to the 
Public Relations Secre- 
tary. 





BRUSH LAKE—the Co- 
lumbus Urban League’s 
modern summer camp— 
offers attractive recrea- 
tion to members of the 
community. 








Charles E. Eason, Executive Secretary of the Urban League of Flint 

Mich., and Frank Manley, Director of Mott Foundation, talk over 

plans for an interracial recreation program and the erection of a 
_ new recreation center. 








Above: George E. Meares, Executive Secretary, Phoenix Urban 
: League, interviews Mrs. Bernice Perkins, a former defense worker 
faced with the problem of where to use her wartime skills. 


Left: The Physical Fitness Program of the Akron Community Service 
Center is demonstrated by this young member of the Civilian War 
Workers Bowling Team. 


WAR FUND Radio Pro- 

gram sponsored by the 

Louisville Urban League. 

| The Rev. T. S. Ledbet- 
ter; Robert E. Black, 

League Executive Secre- 
tary; Mrs. Iola Jordan, 
with the “Jordanettes.” 


. e 

. Courtesy Courier- 
; Journal and 
; Louisville Times 





THE NEGRO WORKER'S FUTURE 
(Continued from Page 203) 


er when the economy as a whole is in low gear 
and employment opportunities are dwindling. 
The union acquires a new significance; it is no 
longer merely a clearing in an economic jungle, 
a refuge (for a select few) from the perils of 
an anarchic capitalism. The union now be- 
comes the vanguard in a general offensive di- 
rected against the fundamental flaws and 
injustices of the economy; the forward unit in 
the march of the common man toward a so- 
ciety of abundance. 

The Negro’s future is linked with that of the 
new unionism and its drive for full employ- 
ment. He should not allow his painful experi- 
ences with many of the old craft unions of the 
A. F. of L. to embitter him against all labor 
organizations. Nor should he be disillusioned 
if he occasionally perceives a lag between the 
non-discriminatory policy of the international 
C.I.O. unions and outcroppings of prejudice on 
the local level. The C.I.O. and its affiliates 
are in earnest in uniting the working men and 
women of America, as the C.I.O. constitution 
puts it, “regardless of race, creed, color or na- 
tionality.” 

In October, 1944, the International Execu- 
tive Board of the U.A.W.-C.I.O. established a 
Fair Practices Committee. During the first year 
- of its existence, this committee, supported by 
the full power of the Board, has made substan- 
tial inroads against intolerance and discrimina- 
tion in the local unions of the U.A.W. In creat- 
ing such a committee, the Auto Workers set a 
precedent which other international unions 
should follow. In addition to working actively 
to purge its own ranks of the virus of discrim- 
ination, the U.A.W., through its Fair Practices 
Committee, has cooperated closely with the 
President’s FEPC, and the C.I.O. has been in 
the forefront of the campaign to give the FEPC 
enforcement powers and permanent status. 
The C.I.O. and its affiliates, in short, have not 
been content merely to pass occasional resolu- 
tions against sin; they have gone seriously about 
the business of making practice square with 
principle. They have set up machinery to im- 
plement the ideal of solidarity; they have ex- 
pended millions on education, in an effort to 
reach and purify the springs of anti-democratic 
conduct. These lines of action must be pursued 
with doubled vigor during the transitional 
period which we have now entered. 

The Negro should overlook no avenue to full 
participation in our national life, but he must 
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not confuse avenues and blind alleys. Anti-— 
labor employers are currently wooing returning 


servicemen with super-seniority schemes de- 
signed to pit the veterans against labor in a 
struggle for an insufficient number of jobs; 
while selfish political forces are tempting the 
Negro with equally self-defeating recipes for 
super-security in employment in a time of mass 
layoffs. 


Security amid unemployment is a method of 
dividing up scarcity, a knife for cutting the pie. 
It’s not the sharpness of the knife that counts, 
it’s the size of the pie. We had better plan for 
a bigger pie, enough for all. Workers must not 
be pitted against veterans, or Negroes against 
whites, in a suicidal struggle over an inadequate 
number of jobs. 


It is axiomatic that government, labor and 
industry must act together in securing the full 
integration of the Negro worker. But democra- 
tic government is largely the resultant of the 
interplay of economic and social forces within 
the nation; and organized labor is, as we have 
seen, the most militant force pressing for justice 
for minorities. Management is wedded to the 
concept of scarcity and monopoly, rather than 
to the ideal.of a free and expanding society 
which would have need of the energies and 
skills of all. The Negro cannot rely solely upon 
the slow processes of education to relieve the 
oppression of the white majority; nor can the 
passive tolerance of isolated men of good will 
give him that institutional security which he 
must have in a group-dominated society. He 
must turn, then, to the unions. 


In doing so, let him remember that full em- 
ployment alone is not labor’s goal. It is con- 
ceivable that we might attain full peacetime 
employment under some glorified WPA, with 
all the old faults and hatred and prejudices of 
the depression and war years remaining—with 
Negroes performing most of the menial, heavy 
and dirty tasks as always. Organized labor rejects 
not only the delusion that America can turn back 
the clock to the 1920’s or some other cherished 
period of “normalcy” ; we reject also the notion 
that a little patchwork here and there can ful- 
fill the aspirations of the common man and 
compensate for the unreckoned agonies of the 
Second World War. Labor’s goal is fundamen- 
tal reconstruction; an extension of the social 
and economic horizons; dignity and status for 
all men, regardless of race, color, creed or 
national origin. Only in such a new society 
can the Negro hope to end his tragic search for 
justice. 
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@ By FRIEDA S. MILLER 


; EGRO women proved during the war 
: that, given the training, they could suc- 


ceed in any type of work that women 

can do. 
The most dominant change in Negro women’s 
employment during the four-year period from 
1940-44 was a marked movement from the 


_ farms to the factories, especially to those mak- 


_ing war munitions. The proportion of Negro 


women on farms was cut in half. In 1940, 16 
percent of all Negro women in the labor force 


_ were on the farms; 4 years later only 8 percent 
_ remained. 


The number of Negro women workers in- 


_ creased during this period by about a third— 
_ from 1.5 to 2.1 million. 


=! ere 


Industrial Performance 
For a great many Negro workers the war pro- 


vided the first opportunity to demonstrate their 
ability to perform basic factory operations. For 


_ both Negro women and men the greatest gain 


in employment opportunities came in skilled 


_ and semi-skilled factory operations which few 
_ had performed before the war. Negro women’s 
employment increased not only in the muni- 


tions factories but in food, clothing, textiles, 


leather, and all other manufacturing. The 


number of Negro women employed as crafts- 


men and foremen and as factory operatives al- 


~ 


most quadrupled. The greatest increase in their 
employment was in the metals, chemicals, and 
rubber groups. Fewer than 3,000 Negro women 
were employed in this group in 1940; 4 years 


_ later 50 times as many were so employed. 


Employers with plants located in all parts of 


_ the country reported to the American Manage- 
ment Association early in the war that Negro 


women were working at 79 different types of 
jobs. Jobs held by Negro women included those 
of assemblers, automatic screw machine opera- 


_ tors, milling machine operators, drill press oper- 


ators, coremakers, riveters, grinders, tool crib 
workers, gaugers and inspectors. These are only 


a few of the many industial jobs in which Negro 


women were employed. 
An official in the Washington, D. C., Navy 
Yard had this to say of the work of the Negro 


women employees who operated punch and 


blanking presses as well as lathes and tapping 


_ machines in the manufacture of cartridge cases: 


“Negro women have played an important role 
in the production of ordnance materials during 


_ the present war. In the production of cartridge 
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~ NEGRO WOMEN WORKERS 





During the war these young women installed de-icers 


on B-25s in the Kansas plant 
Aviation, Ince. 


of North American 


cases they are responsible for keeping produc- 
tion at a high peak. Both the output and mor- 
ale in the shop reflect the cooperative spirit in 
which women have been accepted. Negro 
women have demonstrated their ability to adapt 
themselves to a field of endeavor that was for- 
eign to them as well as to other women in the 
yard.” 


From the personnel director of one of the 
leading electrical manufacturing companies this 
report came to the Women’s Bureau early in 
the war: “We have on our rolls at the present 
time approximately 2,000 Negro women, the 
majority of whom have been added in the last 
6 to 9 months. They are engaged in 45 sep- 
arate and distinct occupational classifications 
covering a rather wide range of skills. Included 
among their assignments are bench hands on 
various kinds of partial and final assemblies, 
cable formers, clerks, inspectors, many kinds of 
machine operators, solderers, stock selectors, 
electrical testers, and wiremen.” 

In little more than a year after Pearl Har- 
bor, Negro women were assigned to many of 
the more difficult technical laboratory jobs at 
the Army Proving Ground at Aberdeen, Md., 
where all types of guns, tanks, and other fight- 
ing equipment are tested. According to a War 
Department personnel specialist, the Negro 
women in the Aberdeen laboratories “proved 
very satisfactory.” 
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"Beyond the Call of Duty" 


In the performance of their work many 
Negro women achieved unusual individual dis- 
tinction. An outstanding example of such a 
woman was an Arkansas arsenal worker. A 
munitions laborer in the production division, 
she twice rescued fellow workers from burning 
to death when fire broke out in the plant’s in- 
cendiary section. For this heroism she became 
the first woman to receive the War Depart- 
ment’s highest civilian award for exceptional 
service. The Award of Emblem for Exception- 
al Civilian Service, the civilian equivalent of 
the Distinguished Service Medal, was presented 
to her. The citation accompanying the award 
praised her for “exceptional conduct in per- 
formance of outstanding service beyond the call 
of duty.” 

Negro women workers by virtue of their per- 
formance on the job have won encouraging vic- 
tories over tradition and prejudice. Now that 
the war is over how can Negro women main- 
tain the economic gains they have made? This 
is the biggest single problem facing Negro wo- 
men workers today. Its successful solution will 
depend in large part upon whether or not a 
high level of employment is maintained. 

What can Government do to see that jobs 
are available at fair wages for all who want 
work ? 

Full Employment Bill 


Hearings are now being held on the “Full 
Employment Bill of 1945,” a bill which would 
establish the Government’s responsibility to see 
that jobs are provided for all who need and 
want jobs. It charges the Federal Government 
with framing and adopting policies to bring 
about “the highest feasible levels of employ- 
ment” through private enterprise. It further 
charges the Government with the responsibility 
of providing jobs for those who want work 
when all other methods have failed to employ 
them. The bill requires that jobs provided 
through direct public action shall be tested in 
terms of their effect upon stimulating private 
enterprise and in terms of the value of their 
end products. 

Rate for the Job 


Equal pay or rate for the job is also of vital 
importance not only to Negro women but to 
all women workers in maintaining the economic 
progress they have made and in making further 
gains. Today as we face the problems of con- 
verting from a wartime to a peacetime economy 
it is essential that the policy of equal pay be 
established on a nationwide basis both in prin- 
ciple and in practice. Unless the wage rate for 
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Another former war worker operated a drill press at the 


West Pullman Works of the International Harvester 


Company of Chicago. 


the job, regardless of the sex of the worker, is 
established, the entire wage structure will be 
threatened. 

During the war four States passed equal-pay 
laws—Washington, Illinois, New York, and 


Massachusetts. Only two States had such laws — 


before the war—Michigan and Montana. 
Equal-pay measures were introduced in the leg- 
islatures of 17 States in the sessions just ended. 


A Federal equal-pay bill is now pending in © 


Congress which would cover women workers 
where eight or more workers are employed in 
an establishment engaged in interstate com- 
merce. This bill represents the combined think- 
ing a large number of unions, women’s organ- 
izations, and other groups interested in promot- 
ing the welfare of wage-earning women. 
Minimum Wage 

Women workers’ economic gains can be 
further strengthened through minimum-wage 
legislation essential for the coverage of intra- 
state industries. Twenty-two States have no 
minimum-wage laws. In many of the States 
having such legislation there is need for issuing 
of wage orders for occupations still uncovered 
and the revision of old orders in keeping with 
the higher cost of living. Higher wage levels 


in the intrastate industries would not only make — 


for a higher standard of living for the workers 
concerned, but their increased purchasing power 


would result in greater prosperity for the Nation 
as a whole. 


Mn. 





@ By JACOB S. POTOFSKY 


Excerpts from a speech delivered before the 
New York Chapter of the Southern Confer- 
ence for Human Welfare on September 23. 


ITH pardonable pride I refer first to 

the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 

of America and how we have met 
the problem of minorities. [I think then 
certain object lessons can be drawn that may 
have direct application to other unions, non- 
union workers and the question of federal legis- 
lation to prevent discrimination in industry. 

The Amalgamated, by itself, is a sort of 
League of Nations. Our 325,000 members, liv- 
ing and working in 32 states of the Union and 
three Canadian provinces, are made up of mi- 
norities. There is no racial or national lineage 
which dominates or can dominate this union, 
nor discriminate against any other group. This 
holds true as to the right to a job, skilled oppor- 
tunities, a voice in union affairs, running for 
and holding office. 

The members of the Amalgamated are 
Americans all—of Italian, Jewish, Negro, Pol- 
ish, Bohemian, Czech, Russian, French, Anglo- 
Saxon and every other conceivable extraction. 
We have Chinese members in our union. 

The disabled pharmacist’s mate, Edward 
Bykowski, an American of Polish extraction, 


_who picketed Senator Bilbo’s office and home 


in Washington for sixteen days at his own ex- 


pense in protest against Bilbo’s vile assults upon 


Americans of minority stock, is a member of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica. We are proud of Ed Bykowski. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America operates in the North, South, East and 
West. We have thousands of Negro members 
in New York; we have Negro members in 
Southern cities. Wherever Negroes are employed 
in industries in which we have jurisdiction, they 
are admitted on the same basis as everyone else. 

It would be offensive to the spirit of our great 
membership to discriminate against any single 
member of our union because of race, color, 
creed or sex. Our members receive the same 
pay for the same type of operations, regardless 
of the color of their skin or where they are born 
or where their parents were born. They are 
protected in their jobs by our union constitution, 
our by-laws, our conventions and our contrac- 
tual agreements with our employers. 

We operate in 32 States of the Union and 
not in 48. But we have laid down a pattern 


LABOR AND FAIR EMPLOYMENT 


for other enlightened unions to follow, whether 
they are large or small, whether they operate 
in all 48 states or not, whether they are in in- 
terstate commerce or not. 

Undoubtedly, there is the greatest moral and 
economic obligation upon labor unions not to 
discriminate against any worker . . . if he wishes 
to share the obligations, as well as the benefits, 
of membership in the union. : 

But, because there are large sections of 
American labor still unorganized, because they 
have no enlightened unions to speak for them 
and to protect their economic interests, federal 
legislation against discrimination is an elemen- 
tary must proposition. 

Obviously, the Federal government must pro- ~ 
tect those who have no protection through their 
unions. This involves not only the right to 
work, but the right, also, to work at decent 
standards, comparable with the best that have 
been obtained through our years of. struggle 
up from economic, and, in the case of the 
Negro, from chattel slavery as well. The right 
to work is meaningless if it means only at in- 
ferior and menial tasks, inadequately paid, with 
little or no hope of promotion to higher skills 
with commensurate improvements in economic 
standards. 


Those who urge 48 different Fair Employ- 
ment Practice statutes, instead of federal leg- 
islation, are asking for a hollow sham. They 
know it won’t work. It will pit state against 
state. There will be large migrations of Negro 
and other minority groups from state to state 
in an effort to beat discrimination, only to find 
that the jobs are not there. 

Whether it has been the question of a mini- 
mum wage, or recognition of the principle of 
collective bargaining or any other matter vital 
to American labor, we have argued that only 
federal statute, rather than state legislation, must 
be the controlling facor. Otherwise, you get cut- 
throat competition with state pitted against 
state, worker against worker. You get migration 
of plants to so-called cheap labor centers and 
you encourage a spiral downward which results 
in the debasement of labor and living standards. 

Full employment means work for all Amer- 
icans—union workers, as well as non-union 
workers, displaced war workers, returning vet- 
erans, black and white—all able and willing to 
work. It means work without discrimination. 

We support fully the proposal for a perman- 
ent federal Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mission. 
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IMPROVING INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


@ By THOMAS G. YOUNG 


HE National Urban League is to be con- 
cE gratulated on its 35 years of constructive 
social service among Negroes in America. 
Especially is the League to be commended for 
its accomplishments over these years in the field 
of industrial relations. It is in this latter capacity 
that the organization demonstrated its ability 
during the early defense period and war years 
by interpreting and solving the many vexing 
problems affecting race relations among work- 
ers in commerce and industry. 

When the United States was confronted with 
the critical problem of manpower to produce 
the tools without which the country could not 
have waged a successful war, the National 
Urban League was in the forefront with other 
progressive organizations in advocating the un- 
restricted employment and training of Negroes 
to meet the growing manpower demands and 
to afford them every opportunity to serve these 
trying days of the war when the fight for jobs 
for Negroes in war industries brought the 
League into closer contact with organized labor 
and management. This contact, plus the in- 
creased aid given to various local unions 
throughout the country by the League’s De- 
partment of Industrial Relations since the war 
has brought about a better understanding and 
appreciation of the aims and purpose of the 
National Urban League by organized labor. 

Today, the League has another opportunity 
to deal effectively with a problem arising from 
the administration of the New York State Anti- 
discrimination law, enacted in the last session 
of the legislature with the full support of or- 
ganized labor. 

Though it is reported that the majority of 
employers want to and will obey the law, we 
in the building industry observe that some em- 
ployers are using certain methods designed 
obviously to avoid hiring solely on the basis of 
merit or ability to do the job. These uncon- 
scionable employers are resorting to the prac- 
tice of requesting their white workers to “bring 
a friend and he will be given a job” when va- 
cancies occur. It is reasonable to assume, in 
this connection, that the “friend” brought will 
be white. 

In using this particular method, these em- 
ployers feel that they will not run the risk of 
being accused of violating the letter of the law. 
Organized labor, of course, is determined to 
use every legal means to see to it that neither 
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the spirit nor the letter of the law is circum- 
vented. 

Many leaders of organized labor recognize 
the importance of work done by the League in 
promoting better feeling between management 
and workers, and insisting upon the elimina- 
tion of prejudice in employment. In the 


role of industrial relations counselor to manage- 


ment and labor, the League has been responsi- 
ble for breaking down many barriers to job 
opportunities for Negroes in this country. With 
the support of organized labor and other pro- 
gressive forces, the work of the League must be 
continued unabated during reconversion of in- 
dustry, in order that jobs may be provided 
for Negroes on the basis of training, aptitude, 
and ability. 

In the past, Negroes were rather generally 
barred from membership in trade unions _be- 
cause of their race. Today, however, it is grati- 
fying to note that the great majority of local 
and international unions in this country accept 
Negroes into their ranks on a basis of equality 
with white workers, and it is estimated that 
approximately one and a quarter million Negro 
workers are members of trade-union organiza- 
tions. , 

As a member of organized labor for the past 
twelve years, the writer has seen the great eco- 
nomic benefits and other advantages that have 
accrued to thousands of organized Negro work- 
ers employed in buildings of New York City. 
Prior to the advent of Local 32B, a union af- 
filiated with the American Federation of Labor, 
whose membership today consists of thirty thou- 
sand Negro and white workers, these workers 
were among the lowest-paid groups in the city. 

Free trade unions in America are the best 
guarantee of democracy. Organized labor 
is determined to see that jobs are provided for 
all workers in the postwar period and after. 
It behooves Negroes therefore, to become iden- 
tified with organized labor and to support 
actively labor’s program of full employment for 
all workers. 

Organized labor will continue to support such 
agencies as the National Urban League, which 
is the one agency in America that has for the 
past 35 years consistently worked toward in- 
creasing job opportunities for Negroes, and 
urging them to make full use of the kind of 
vocational training that will equip them to meet 
the demands of our industrial economy. 
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@ By M. ZARITSKY 


WELCOME tthe opportunity which the 

celebration of the National Urban League’s 

thirty-five years of work in the field of race 
relations affords to discuss the role that labor 
unions have played and can play in providing 
employment for workers regardless of race, 
creed, religion, or national origin. 

So far as the past is concerned, it is safe to 
say that the greatest single force in our nation 
for the elimination of racial and _ religious 
hatreds,. and the destruction of barriers which 
those hatreds create, has been the labor move- 
ment. 

For one thing, the philosophy of the labor 
movement rests on the fundamental recognition 
that there can be no successful labor movement 
without the establishment and maintenance of 
democracy. It knows that racial and religious 
intolerance, the setting up of one group against 
another, undermines democracy at its source. 

An examination of the things for which the 
labor movement has fought ever since its in- 
ception will amply confirm the constructive role 
which labor has performed, first to secure de- 
mocracy where it was lacking, and, second, to 
extend its benefits by enlarging its scope and 
application. There is hardly a reform now on 
our statute books or in the law of the land 
which implements the democracy that the 
founders of our Republic first created for which 
the organized labor movement of America did 
not fight. 

But the vital interest which the labor move- 
ment has in preserving democracy by destroy- 
ing the hatreds which threaten its existence is 
not the result of the philosophy alone on which 
it is predicated. The very nature of the labor 
movement, the means it must employ if it is to 
be successful in its daily efforts to raise the stand- 
ard of living of all workers, require that it incul- 
cate the doctrines of brotherhood. 

Men and women of different races and creeds 
and nationalities are brought together frequently 
under the same roof. They are inspired with the 
ideal of solidarity. They are taught that an in- 
jury to one is an injury to all. They are told that 
the welfare of one cannot be achieved at the 
expense of the other; that they are brothers in 
a great cause seeking the advancement of all. 

It is gratifying and heartening to sit at union 
membership meetings, and see people who have 
come from different lands, of different races,— 
lands and races which have warred upon each 
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other—discuss their common problems and fre- 
quently risk their own livelihood to preserve the 
livelihood of others, or to redress a grievous 
wrong of which the others are victims. 

It is true that neither the philosophy of the 
labor movement, nor the day-by-day work it 
does to promote good will and cooperation be- 
tween all groups, has been sufficient to stamp 
out the poisonous doctrines with which working 
people, as others, are impregnated by forces 
working in the opposite direction. 

Perfection has not been achieved. There are 
still some sore spots, even within the labor 
movement. It is too much to expect that in- 
dividuals made imperfect by an economic sys- 
tem which breeds want and insecurity, and who 
can readily be misled, particularly in times of 
stress, will divest themselves of their acquired 
prejudices the moment they sign a union mem- 
bership application and enter a union meeting. 
It is the job of the union leadership, which it 
has done remarkably well, to draw the. poison 
out of their system, and teach them new ways 
and ideals, 

What the labor movement has done with 
such magnificent results in the past will have to 
be done on an even greater scale in the months 
that lie immediately ahead. Should unemploy- 
ment spread to serious proportions, religious 
and racial tensions will become aggravated. 
The very best that the labor movement has to 
offer, by precept, by education, by constructive 
service, will be needed to make certain that 
the plague which we just succeeded, at a tre- 
mendous cost in blood and treasure, in destroy- 
ing abroad, does not raise its ugly head here. 

The growth of the labor movement in recent 
years is the best assurance of which I know 
that a better relationship between all races and 
creeds and nationalities will emerge, and that 
the sacrifices which have just been endured to 
help create a world in which men and women 
will be judged by their competence and on their 
merits, rather than by their color or religion, 
will not have been made in vain. 

To the National Urban League, which has 
served our nation for three and a half decades 
in a field where its service is sorely needed, and 
which has contributed so much to the progress 
which has already been made in race relations, 
I extend my good wishes. May the mission 
upon which it is engaged be speeded towards 
the realization of our common goal. 
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NEGRO HOUSING IN PITTSBURGH 


@ By BRYN J. HOVDE 


me to write an article on this same subject. 

I stated then that the basis of the housing 
problem was the same for Negro and white, 
namely economic, but that the problem was 
greatly aggravated for the Negro by the racial 
prejudice and discrimination which condemned 
him to the lowest paid work and to segregated, 
narrowly confined housing areas, thus further 
drastically reducing his rental bargaining pow- 
er. It seemed clear then, and clearer than ever 
after six years as Administrator of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Pittsburgh, that good 
housing for most Negroes will be provided only 
by public enterprise. The Negro, therefore, has 
an enormous stake in the basic housing bill, S. 
1342, introduced on August 1, 1943, in the 
Uaited States Senate by Senators Wagner and 
Ellender. 

The Housing Authority of the City of Pitts- 
burgh was established in October, 1937. The 
first year was spent largely in arranging loans 
with the United States Housing Authority, se- 
lection of sites for the first projects, conferences 
with architects, engineers, and the municipality, 
and planning the development of the Author- 
ity’s own staff. Fortunately, the liberal, Demo- 
cratic administration of Mayor Cornelius D. 
Scully recognized at once that not only must 
housing be built for Negroes, but also that Ne- 
groes must have representation on the local au- 
thority. Mr. Richard F. Jones, a prominent 
and respected lawyer, was appointed a member 
and has served continuously with the utmost 
distinction. The Mayor took care in his other 
appointments to select men of broadminded, 
liberal outlook. The result was a local authority 
membership with no deep-seated, irrational 
prejudices. ‘The members had many earnest 
differences of opinion at first on points of de- 
tail. Some of these differences were so sharp 
that, by common though tacit agreement, it was 
decided to defer certain decisions until the 
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houses were ready to be occupied. By that time 
constant cooperation between the members her 
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produced a degree of confidence in each other 
that disposed everyone to approach the racial 
problem unemotionally and _pragmatically. 
There was a willingness to tread new paths. 
In short, an exceptionally competent and honor- 
able local authority took the time to think care™ 
fully. : 

These decisions, however, were made 
promptly. There was to be no designation off 
projects for either wholly Negro or wholly 
white occupancy. In view of the relatively 
much greater housing need of Negroes as com- | 


pared with whites, Negroes were to receive a 


relatively greater percentage of the available 
houses than whites, but no fixed percentage. 
For example, it was recognized immediately 
that even though the Negro population com- 
prised 10 percent of the total city population, 
considerably more than. 10 percent of the local 
authority’s houses would have to be opened to 
Negro occupants. No separate community facil 
lities were to be built in any project for Negroes” 
and whites, for this would be too expensive. 
Finally, it was decided early that Negroes - 
should be appointed to the staff as they might 
be qualified, but again no fixed percentage was 
established. 7 
Personnel Practices : 

The Authority members and the Administrat- 
or had to meet the racial problem immediately 
and directly in developing the staff. There it 
seemed that attention must first be directed to- 
ward the white candidates for employment, ra-_ 
ther than toward the Negro. For if the white 
employees should be persons with acute racial 
prejudice, the Negro employees would certainly 
be made unhappy and the vitally necessary 
moral unity within the staff would be lost. For- 
tunately, we were building a completely new 
organization and did not inherit a staff that had 
bad trauitions and convictions. Every effort 
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was therefore made to find out about the.can- 


_didate for employment whether he harbored 
_ any pronounced prejudice against Negroes. If 
_he did he was eliminated. The main point was 


to make it clear to him that the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Pittsburgh would tolerate 
no such attitude among its workers. Quite 


fiaturally it followed that a Negro applicant 


with a violent persecution complex or a trucu- 


_lently anti-white attitude would also be ruled 


out, however understandable such an attitude 


might be. The effort was to extend equal op- 


portunity but also to achieve the harmony with- 
out which equality of opportunity would fail 
and the Authority’s work be jeopardized. 

The result was richly rewarding. Only once 
did a minor unpleasant incident occur. A 
Negro girl was appointed to a vacancy in a 
group where there had been only white steno- 
graphers. My reliable grapevine brought me 


_word that the white girls were threatening to 


be unpleasant. My message went back over the 
grapevine that this would be dangerous. There 
was no official lecture, no record kept. The 
Negro girl took her place and soon became a 
member of the group in full standing. At first 
there were a few white employees who were 
quietly skeptical of the success of the experi- 
ment, but they were surrounded by others who 
made it a great adventure in democracy. The 
Negroes knew that they needed only to prove 
their qualifications for any position in the 
Authority. Thus they conducted themselves 
with quiet confidence and met proffered friend- 


ship with honest pleasure. 


After a time the strained quality in the eag- 
erness of all to make the plan work toned itself 
down to a calm acceptance of the fact that it 
did work. Thereafter the question of color did 
not seem to enter into either the official or per- 
sonal relations between the staff members. 
There were no Negro cliques or white cliques. 
There were very few cliques at all, but Negroes 
and whites would belong. In the Staff Council 
and in Christmas parties or picnics the color 
line simply did not exist. Warm, congenial 
friendships developed, with visits and outings 
together and exchange of important conversa- 
tion respecting the feeding and weight of one 
another’s children, books that had been read, 
and always the completely absorbing interest of 
housing. To outsiders it was always somewhat 
surprising to find Negroes in high, responsible 
positions supervising white workers. But to the 
staff and to the members of the Authority it 
was so natural that they were constantly being 
surprised at the surprise of the others. 


No question was asked so often by the Pitts- 
burgh citizen as this one: “Where are you going 
to put the Negroes?” At first there was only 
one honest answer: “We do not know exactly. 
It hasn’t been decided.” Fortunately the first 
projects were being built in The Hill District 
where the population was about 60 percent 
Negro and 40 percent white. And fortunately, 
too, there is no solidly Negro area in Pittsburgh. 
There was consequently no white resistance to 
the admission of Negroes to any of these proj- 
ects. But there would certainly have been 
strong dissent from any early declaration of in- 
tent to put Negro and white families in the 
same buildings. Any such declaration would 
almost certainly, we now realize, have brought 
down upon the Housing Authority such an 
avalanche of organized opposition that it is 
doubtful if it could have been resisted. The in- 
decision in the Authority’s own mind therefore 
had the advantage of presenting the public with 
no tangible issue on which prejudiced people 
could concentrate. 


Representative Citizens Advise 


Early in 1940, when Bedford Dwellings was 
approaching completion, the Authority ap- 
pointed a Tenant Selection Advisory Committee 
composed of prominent citizens, both Negro 
and white, Republican and Democrat, especial- 
ly persons familiar with the techniques of es- 
tablishing need. The willingness of the Author- 
ity to follow their recommendations caused the 
community to believe in its impartiality and 
non-political tenant selection. At the same time 
the Authority decided to admit eligible families 
to Bedford Dwellings on an 80 percent Negro- 
20 percent white basis, principally because of 
the overwhelming relative housing need of 
Negroes, but also because the area immedi- 
ately surrounding the new community reflected 
those percentages. Thus the Authority arrived 
at one of its cardinal policies, namely that, after 
having regard for the relative housing needs of 
Negro and white and respecting the principle 
of no segregation within any housing com- 
munity, it would strive not to alter fundamen- 
tally the racial pattern in the neighborhood of 
such a housing community. The staff was in- 
structed to administer this policy in such a 
manner that no part of any community could 
be designated either Negro or white. 


Applications for admission to Bedford Dwel- 
lings showed an overwhelming Negro demand. 
Many white families, equally eligible in terms 
of need either did not apply at all or refused to 
sign leases because of the large percentage of 
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houses designated for Negro occupancy. There 
was among them a feeling amounting to con- 
viction that the Housing Authority would be 
forced to abandon its non-segregation policy 
and declare one or more parts of the large 
neighboring Terrace Village for white use only. 
Nevertheless it proved possible to fill the white 
quota at Bedford Dwellings. White and Negro 
families were permitted to move into the same 
buildings and the same stairhalls. By their own 
choices, however, and Negro as much as white, 
they generally preferred to have families of 
their own color as immediate neighbors. In 
later years the white population at Bedford 
Dwellings has gradually been moving away and 
it has proved impossible to persuade other 
white families to take their places. Soon, con- 
trary to the Housing Authority’s wish, this com- 
munity will probably be 100 percent Negro. 

At Addison Terrace (Terrace Village) the 
ratio was set at 50 percent Negroes and 50 per- 
cent whites. This was a considerable disap- 
pointment to those white eligibles who thought 
the whole community would be allotted to 
whites. Since at this time white eligibles con- 
tinued to apply at only a small fraction of the 
proper number, thus endangering the quota, 
and in view of experience at Bedford Dwellings, 
it was promptly announced that Negroes and 
whites would be assigned to separate buildings, 
such buildings to be intermingled so as not to 
sectionalize the community. An exception was 
made in this last respect for a few buildings on 
a separate terrace, all of which were assigned 
to whites. They were promptly leased whereas 
the remaining buildings assigned to whites 
rented but slowly. Negroes very promptly took 
up their assigned dwellings, and began a clamor 
to have the still vacant apartments opened to 
other Negroes. 


This clamor was promptly stilled by the 


leaders of the Negro group in Pittsburgh. Never 
did they exercise more statesmanlike restraint. 
According to recorded needs Negroes could 
claim practically all of the Housing Authority’s 
dwellings. But their leaders pointed out that 
this would be politically unwise and would cer- 
tainly result in segregated communities. The 
Housing Authority decided to take some va- 
cancy loss in order to hold apartments for the 
prospective white tenants. Once this policy was 
clearly understood in the city, white families 
promptly accepted it and filled up the vacan- 
cies. No similar difficulties were encountered 
at other housing communities, though Negroes 
always moved into the houses assigned to them 
more promptly and eagerly than whites. Negro 
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and white ratios in other housing communitie 
are: Wadsworth Terrace 58.5 percent anc 
41.5 percent, Aliquippa Terrace 44 percent and 
56 percent, Allegheny Dwellings 20 percen 
and 80 percent, Arlington Heights 30 percent 
and 70 percent, Glen-Hazel Heights 20 percent. 
and 80 percent, and Broadhead Manor 15 Pa 
cent and 85 percent. 


Learning to Live Together 


The staff of the Authority very early devel 

oped the practice of moving new tenants into” 
Negro and white buildings on the same day. 
Whenever that was possible everything went 
smoothly. In the common problem of movin 
in Negroes and whites would help one another 
lugging furniture and caring for children. Ac- 
quaintances and friendships would be made 
and common grievances against the Housing 
Authority would be discovered. Thus the mem- 
bers of the two groups would get off to a good 
start in the business of living together as_ 
neighbors. 

The staff knew that it was especially danger- 
ous to allow a considerable number of white 
families to move into a new housing i 





in advance of any Negroes. In two instances 

this could not be avoided, however, and in each 

case the penalty came near being serious. The 

first residents in all the Authority’s communi- 

ties invariably looked upon themselves as pio- 

neers and “old settlers’ who must promptly 

assume responsibility for the proper develop-: 

ment of the neighborhood. It was a human, 
wholesome and very charming behavior. The 
manager seized upon it as an asset, endeavor-— 
ing with great success to direct this enterpris-_ 
ing spirit into constructive activities. Where. 
Negroes and whites were both present these as- 
sociations of the residents were always scrupu-_ 
lously bi-racial. But in the two instances where 
this spirit of association developed first among 
whites alone there was trouble. The original — 
white “settlers,” led by a small but truculent— 
minority, sent delegations to the Administrator 
and, in one case to the Authority members, in-— 

sisting that no Negroes be admitted to certain 

sections of the respective communities. In each 

instance they were told that policies had been — 
carefully considered and would have to stand. — 
Every effort was made to convince them that 
they were wrong in their attitudes. But when 
they boldly threatened violence, it became my 

duty as Administrator to tell them in plain Eng- 

lish that police would be available to meet vio- 

lence with superior force. There was no vio-— 
lence on either occasion. 
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__ In all, the Housing Authority of the City of 
Pittsburgh has rehoused 10,343 whites and 
_ 7,717 Negroes, respectively 1.6 percent of the 
_ white population and 12.3 percent of the Negro 
_ population of the city. The management has 
spent much time and effort on the important 
business of promoting good relations between 
Negro and white neighbors. By and large the 
resident leadership has come to regard itself as 
responsible for the success of an important 
demonstration of the workability of democracy. 
Social and educational events sponsored by the 
Authority are open to whites and Negroes alike. 
Activities by the residents themselves are more 
likely to be segregated, but many of them, too, 
are conducted without regard to the color line. 


Only adolescents and young unmarried people 
are rigid segregationists. There are many true 
friendships between Negro and white neighbors. 

Non-segregated living is no complete idyll. 
There are the usual incompatibilities between 
grownups and the usual fights between young- 
sters. And when these events involve the two 
colors, as they often do, there is more than or- 
dinary danger. Managers and their helpers are 
constantly on the alert and have often had to 
intervene. By rigid impartiality the manage- 
ment has earned the respect of both groups. 
With the passing years the occasions requiring 
their intervention have declined. Eventually, 
provided the Authority and its staff continue 
these policies, segregation will seem unnatural. 


THE URBAN LEAGUE WORKS FOR GOOD HOUSING 


@ By HAROLD A. LETT 


many problems which face the Negro in 
America that adequate employment repre- 
sents the most persistent and the most difficult 
area. But bidding closely for first rank among 
these problems, and in many communities tak- 
ing ‘first place without question, is the problem 
of housing. The twin evils of discrimination in 
employment and discrimination in housing rec- 
ognize no geographic boundaries. They are 
common to the North and to the South; to the 
- East and to the West. The small town has its 
slums and its would-be job holders, just as the 
large city has its thousands of poorly-housed 
men who have never had a chance at the right 
job. 

By the very act of withholding from or deny- 
ing to the Negro people the right to a decent 
job or a decent home, America creates within 
the group living standards and social habits 
which in turn are used by race-baiters and ex- 
ploiters as proof of unworthiness and as reason 
for further denial of employment opportunity 
or housing facilities. Students of America’s 
problem of race relations have long recognized 
the degrading effect of unemployment upon 
the Negro’s standard of living, and the social 
retardation which has been the result of his 
housing experience. To the inexperienced or un- 
sympathetic white citizen, the results are suf- 
ficient proof of racial inferiority and interracial 
incompatibility. : 

From the inception of the Urban League 
movement in 1910, then known as the National 


I: is generally agreed by students of the 


League on Urban Conditions Among Negroes, 
the influence exerted by employment and hous- 
ing conditions upon the whole area of race rela- 
tions, was fully recognized in the shaping of the 
new organization’s program. For more than a 
third of a century, League-conducted and 
League-inspired social surveys have’ exposed 
housing blight in most of the major cities in the 
United States; Urban League secretaries and 
board members have written articles and in- 
fluenced local programs as have no other priv- 
ate agency representatives; and Urban League 
files, from the National office to the newest 
branch, contain authentic histories of local and 
national housing conditions that are the severest 
indictments of America’s short-sightedness in its 
mishandling of the so-called Race Problem. 
League Techniques Applied 

The Urban League’s concern with the eco- 
nomic plight represented in the Negro citizen’s 
need for housing, found expression in objective, 
practical fashion. First came exploration and 
study. Do the racial slums represent a low-rent 
area paralleling the income levels of their occu- 
pants? Or, are they the creatures of an arti- 
ficial scarcity demand maneuvered by skilled 
but unprincipled real estate operators by the 
creation of black ghettos? The files of many 
League branches hold the answers to these 
questions, dating from early studies of New 
York City’s first experience with migrating 
Negro workers; in the 1919 study of Newark’s 
Third Ward; and into one of the more recent 
studies, “Housing Negro Families in Kansas 
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City,” prepared by the Urban League of that 
city in 1941. More recently, “Racial Problems 
in Housing,” published by the National Urban 
League, has had wide and enthusiastic accep- 
tance by housing groups and other organiza- 
tions. Released in the fall of 1944 to a com- 
paratively small group of interested persons, 
this bulletin had seen its third printing by 
july, 91945: 


This initial approach has exposed one of the 
most sordid pages in the history of capitalism’s 
system of “free enterprise”; “freedom” to ex- 
ploit the unfortunate, the uninitiated, the 
friendless; “freedom” to retard the civic devel- 
opment of entire communities, the social growth 
of whole groups of people, and to endanger the 
health of great cities. By these studies, the League 
has been influential in highlighting the inescap- 
able responsibility resting upon Government for 
the proper care of its citizens, whether foreign- 
born or native, whether black or white. Thus in 
Opportunity of January 1923 appeared an 
editorial discussing the probable effect upon 
Housing for Negroes, of the then relatively new 
zoning ordinances appearing upon the statutes.’ 
Local surveys dating from 1915 were conducted 
in Houston, Louisville, and Pittsburgh; in 
Tampa, Tulsa and Minneapolis, and points be- 
tween. Names of the research directors appear 
in the nature of “Who’s Who” in Urban 
League history and in the profession of Social 
Work in the United States; names such as 
Abram L. Harris, Ira De A. Reid, Charles S. 
Johnson, Jesse O. Thomas, Wiley A. Hall, R. 
Maurice Moss, Warren M. Banner and many 
others. : 


Paralleling these studies and inquiries, was 
the initiation of programs by local Urban 
Leagues, pointing the way to Negro homemak- 
ers in the protection of such properties as they 
were able to acquire. Clean-up campaigns and 
home beautification projects were developed to 
an effective level in Baltimore, Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis and many other League cities, and the 
New York Urban League carried this idea to 
even higher levels in the inauguration of the 
Urban Housing Management Association’s plan 
in Harlem. Public Housing, in commenting 
upon the novelty and effectiveness of this pro- 
gram, says :” 

“Until U.H.M.A. began operations, the feel- 
ing was current that little could be done about 
Harlem properties until they disintegrated or 

1“Citizens Rights and Community Rights,” Oppor- 
tunity 1:12-14, January, 1923. 


2“Public Housing,” Vol. II, No. 8, p. 2, Aug., 1945, 
National Public Housing Conference, Washington, D. C. 
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were condemned for a _ housing — project. — 


U.H.M.A. has shown owners that socially mo- 
tivated management is good business practice, 
and that reasonable attention to tenant needs 
by agents who are on the spot can halt deteri- 
oration and improve the financial return.” 
The many facets of the Negro’s housing sit- 
uation have required of students of this problem 
resourcefulness of a high order. Thus, the wave 
of mortgage foreclosures and of tenant evictions 


in the early 30’s struck heavily in the Negro - 


communities served by Urban League branches. 
Unable to stem a tide which world-wide eco- 
nomic dislocation had set in motion, the League 
nevertheless was able to expose to the con- 
science of America those inequalities and in- 


equities which made the Negro particularly 


vulnerable in such a period of crisis. In like 
manner, the “safe and sane” business principles 
of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation and of 


the F.H.A. loan plan, which studiously avoided _ 


Negro residential areas as poor loan risks, were 
the object of frontal attack and wide publicity 
by League workers everywhere. 
Leagues’ Findings Basic 

The report of the Committee on Negro 
Housing in 1931% relied upon the studies and 
other activities of the Urban League to a greater 
degree than upon any other single agency for 
analyses of the problem of Negro Housing. This 
report lists as references sixteen social surveys 
conducted by League personnel in as many 
American cities, and refers to fifteen articles 
and editorials published in Opportuniry Mag- 
azine prior to that year. | 

When the Real Property Inventory of 1934 
was initiated under auspices of the Emergency 
Relief Administration, the League made its in- 
fluence felt in every major city in the country. 
Through interpretation of the Negro’s plight to 
national and local project directors; by serving 
officially or unofficially as technical consultants ; 
and by insisting upon the employment of Negro 
enumerators and technicians on the project, 
Urban League representatives were able to 
make valuable contributions to the complete- 
ness and objectivity with which this study pre- 
sented the authentic story of America’s and the 
Negro’s housing needs. 

The insistence with which Urban League 
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workers aided other progressive forces pressing — 
for housing legislation was exceeded only by the — 


enthusiasm with which they greeted such legis- 
lation on the state and national levels, when in 


1936 and 1937 the country’s first public hous- — 


3 President’s Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership, 1931. 
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ing developments took shape under the aegis 
of the Public Works Administration, followed 
shortly by the more ambitious program of the 
United States Housing Authority. 

A liberal administrator, flanked by intelli- 
gent advisors on the national level, and wide 
contact made through public relations and lob- 
bying activities on the state level, brought Urban 
League knowledge and experience into full play, 
as public housing plans took shape. Again em- 
phasis was placed, first, upon the utilization of 
Negro skills and talents in all phases of the new 
developments; and secondly, pointed questions 
were asked and representations made, as to the 
extent of Negro occupancy in proposed dwell- 
ings. 





Mobilizing Public Opinion 

With employment and occupancy ratios es- 
tablished to best possible advantage, Negro com- 
munities found the ugly specter of segregation 
raising its malignant form, to be greeted pas- 
sively in some parts of a few communities, and 
resentfully in the major portion of most cities 
of the North. In a few, very few, of these 
cities, racial segregation took a beating;* in 
the majority, Jim Crow won; ° in some, com- 
promise created a betwixt and between arrange- 
ment of shared project and facilities, but with 
separate buildings and sections. The item of 
greatest import, however, is that Negro families 
occupy 7,900 P.W.A. units and 41,000 
U.S.H.A. project apartments, representing 33 
percent of the total dwelling units built by both 
agencies as of July 31, 1942. While these fig- 
‘ures represent national proportions, it is signifi- 
cant that information from twenty-three League 
cities disclosed that Negro tenants represented 
36 percent of total occupancy of projects in 
those particular localities in September, 1942.° 

A report of a Commission on Housing, as- 
signed in 1942 to prepare a thorough analysis 
of the housing picture and the League’s role in 
past and future developments, made this com- 
ment on Urban League influences :* 

“In an attempt to measure the degree of ac- 
tivity of Urban League branches in the Public 


Housing movement, your committee posed a’ 


series of questions representing several shadings 
of interest. One branch admitted exhibiting 


4“No Jim Crow in Springfield Federal Housing,” 
p. 170, Opportunity, June, 1942—William M. Ashby, 
Executive Secretary, Springfield Urban League. 

5 “Federal Housing Brings Residential Segregation to 
Buffalo,” p. 106, Opportunity, April, 1942—wWilliam L. 
Evans, Executive Secretary, Buffalo Urban League. 

6 Report of Commission on Housing, National Urban 
League Conference, Pittsburgh, Sept., 1942. 

7 Tbid. 

8 Ibid 


only an academic interest in the local program ; 
five reported a moderate display of activity ; 
twenty-three branches engaged in aggressive ac- 
tions to stimulate. interest in local programs, of 
which number ten secretaries reported a quasi- 
official tie-up with the Housing Authority. Nine 
Urban League branches reported staff or board 
members as Housing Authority members. Seven 
had representatives on Authority staff; eight 
cities included League workers on Negro ad- 
visory committees; fourteen branches were rep- 
resented on .Citizens’ Housing Councils; and 
six were included in local Rent Control com- 
mittees. 


“In the area of unofficial influences, twenty- 
six branches have applied pressures which had 
served to guide the formulation of local housing 
policies. Negro members of Housing Authori- 
ties were serving in sixteen League cities, in each 
of which the branch played a part in selection. 
Authority staffs were aided by the League in 
the selection of Negro workers in 12 cities; 
Advisory Committees in 10; Citizens’ Council 
membership in 14; and Rent Control Commit- 
tees in seven. 


“The value of this type of unheralded service 
is enhanced with the knowledge that the aggre- 
gate Negro population of the 31 League cities 
involved in this report reaches the approxi- 
mate total of 2,178,000, or one-sixth of the 
Nation’s Negro population. In these 31 cities 
are to be found the most flagrant examples of 
sub-standard housing and congestion, being as 
they are, the larger industrial centers in the 
United States.” 


This same report voiced what might well be 
considered the Urban League philosophy for 
the future. Commenting upon the combination 
of forces and circumstances which have guided 
War Housing developments during the period 
of our national crisis, and upon the unpredic- 
table days to follow, the Commission on Hous- 
ing presented this broad challenge to League 
personnel :® 

“As the recognized spokesman for the Negro 
group the Urban League can ill afford to take 
a passive or “academic” interest in housing 
programs. With increased evidence being pre- 
sented on the national front that anti-housing 
influences are seeking control of local, state 
and federal housing organizations and agencies, 
the post-war future of this significant social pro- 
gram will depend upon the mobilization of 
housing proponents into a strong, alert, articu- 
late body of public opinion. The League secre- 
tary must be in the vanguard of such move- 
ments. (Continued on Page 240) 
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Director of Research and Manager of Fine 
Chemicals, The Glidden Company, 
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FOR THE TOTAL COMMUNITY 


e@ By JESSE O. THOMAS 


N 1919, I resigned from the position of 
Supervisor of Negro Economics for the 
State of New York and Employment Serv- 

ice Examiner in New York City to accept the 
position of Southern Field Director of the Na- 
tional Urban League. In October of that year 
I established Southern Field headquarters in 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

As Field Director, it was my responsibility to 
assist in the establishing of local branches of 
the League in cities in the Southern ‘states. I 
also directed surveys which served as a factual 
basis of determining unmet needs in Negro 
communities. Frequently requests were made 
for me to speak before white and Negro groups, 
representing educational institutions, religious 
organizations, business and commercial enter- 
prises and social welfare agencies. Neither the 
Negro nor the white community in this section 
of the Nation was very intelligent concerning 
the philosophy and program objectives of the 
Urban League movement at that time. My 
work, therefore, was pioneering in the strictest 
meaning of that term. 

Branches of Leagues were organized in the 
States of Virginia, Kentucky, South Carolina, 
Florida, Georgia, . Louisiana and Arkansas. 
Ground work was done for the organization of 
local Leagues in the States of Texas and Okla- 
homa. We also carried on a program of public- 
ity and education through the daily and weekly 
press. Through these several approaches oppor- 
tunity was afforded to bring Negro and white 
leaders into helpful cooperation and a labora- 
tory was provided for public-spirited citizens, 
through interracial good will and understand- 
ing, to work together toward a common objec- 
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FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON 
Director, Atlanta University School of 
Social Work 


tive—improving the welfare status of colored — 
people in particular, and the whole community 
in general. 

Prior to 1919, voluntary committees had 
been set up in some Southern communities. It 
was the opinion of Eugene Kinckle Jones, then 
Executive Secretary of the National Urban 
League, to which I found myself in full accord, 
to discourage the voluntary committee type of | 
organization and set up in lieu thereof an or- 
ganization under the supervision and direction 
of an interracial Board with a paid staff of 
trained social workers. 

It is difficult for me to estimate with any 
degree of accuracy the value of the services the 
Urban League movement has contributed to 
the South, for I was too close to the operation 
to appraise its value. But I know the Nation 
has been helped to see the value of a concrete 
approach towards finding a common denomin- 
ator for the socially intelligent citizens to work 
harmoniously together for the general welfare 
of “all the children of all the people.” 

The League has brought together in its pro-| 
gram, as staff and Board members of its 50-odd 
branches, a most representative and understand-— 
ing group of trained social workers and public-— 
spirited citizens—white and colored. This in 
itself is impressive. 

The philosophy and program of the Urban 
League movement, in my judgment, is sad 
mentally sound. While the work of the organ- 
ization does not lend itself to glamour, it is no 
less dynamic, and will remain current in ie 
effectiveness as long as men and women are in- 
tellectually honest and spiritually courageous in 
their work for intercultural balance. a 


— 
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SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THEURBAN LEAGUE 


 @ By FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON 


T° my opinion the National Urban League 
is potentially the most powerful social plan- 
ning agency in the social work field for the 
well-being of Negroes. It has a 30-year record 
of social planning and social action for Negroes 
not equalled by any other social work organiza- 
tion. It has a nation-wide human structure of 
board members and employed personnel built 
up over 35 years that no other organization 
could duplicate in less than 35 years. It has a 
good will achieved during the same number of 
years of honest and sincere administration that 
would take any new organization another 35 
years to acquire. It has the financial resources 
that are a national concomitant of its vast 
nation-wide structure and good will. Its orig- 
inal objectives of divining the unsolved social 
welfare problems of Negroes and advocating 
and promoting the solution of the same are still 
necessary. No non-racial social planning coun- 
cil or community council at the present time 
could give the same intensive and extensive at- 


tention to the social welfare needs of the Negro 
as can the Urban League. 

I hope that the Urban League will always 
adhere to its program of treatment of all of the 
problems in the field of social work - among 
socially under-privileged Negroes and thus avoid 
giving an excuse to other agencies to enter the 
field who can not do the job as well. I hope 
also that the League will continue to advocate 
the training of Negro social workers and the 
employment of the same because the era into 
which the country is now entering is fraught 
with potential dangers as well as potential bene- 
fits for the Negro. Only trained people are 
capable of re-evaluating and redirecting social 
welfare programs under such conditions. 

I shall always be grateful for what the Urban 
League did for me when through one of its 
earliest fellowships it provided me with formal 
training in social work. 

I want to see the Urban League extend the 
benefit of its enormous resources to an ever-wid- 
ening field of need. 


THE URBAN LEAGUE PROGRAM — AS | SEE IT 


@ By PERCY L. JULIAN 


T was rare statesmanship that conceived a 
national organization built upon the twin 
cornerstones of the Urban League, namely 

and first, Opportunity, but second and of equal 
importance, Education into the responsibilities 
that come with the achievement of that. Oppor- 
tunity. Rare indeed was this two-fold emphasis 
in a democracy where too often the call to the 
colors of individual freedom is not tempered 
by a wise exhortation to humility. For, alas, the 
unparalleled opportunities enjoyed by the aver- 
age American have not always left him with the 
firm conviction of his sacred obligation not to 
deny these same opportunities to any of his 
fellowmen. This has been the 35-year crusade 
of the Urban League, a crusade of subtle sig- 
nificance at this very moment for the future of 
American Democracy. 


Upon this unique foundation I hope we shall 
ever be firmly resolved to build. The next 35 
years will demand wise and intelligent leader- 
ship. We share in all too bountiful portion with 
the rest of America the suffering borne of the 
loud-mouths of crackpots. The wise interpre- 
tation of our program should challenge the fin- 


est intellect of America. We must, for example, 
sear into the soul of every American that segre- 
gation and the ghetto principle deny him the op- 
portunity to know the human fibre and texture 
of his country, and in such ignorance he cannot 
fulfill the sacred obligation which is his to pre- 
serve on this continent a haven of Opportunity 
for all of its citizens. 

I personally feel a deep sense of gratitude to 
those stalwart leaders of the Urban League who 
down the years have so valiantly carried on this 
crusade, which is my crusade and that of every 
American who loves his country dearly. My 
twin duties as a Research Director and Man- 
ager of a Development Enterprise in a large in- 
dustrial corporation bring one face to face week 
after week not only with scientists but with the 
leaders of American industry. They are all im- 
pressed with the Urban League program. To 
the young men of our country looking for 
careers, I say there was never a better article to 
sell than the Urban League. Its coffers should 
be overflowing with funds to enable it to be- 
come the most outstanding instrument in human 
relations in America, for in its program are the 
heart and hope of American idealism fused into 
a pattern that good business can and will un- 
derstand. 
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Local 


Akron, Ohio 
ASS’N FOR COLORED 
COMMUNITY WORK 
199 Perkins Street 
Raymond R. Brown 


Albany, New York 
ALBANY INTERRACIAL 
COUNCIL 
122 Second Street 


Anderson, Indiana 
NEGRO WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
1100 West 14th Street 
Robert E. Wilkerson, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Atlanta, Georgia 
ATLANTA URBAN LEAGUE 
2359 Auburn Avenue, N. E. 
Mrs. Grace Townes Hamilton, 
Exec. Sec’y 
William Y. Bell, Jr. 
Director, Southern Division 
158 Auburn Avenue, Rm. 4 


Baltimore, Maryland 
BALTIMORE URBAN LEAGUE 
2404 Pennsylvania Avenue 
A. J. Allen, Jr. 
Exec. Sec’y 


Boston, Massachusetts 
URBAN LEAGUE OF GREATER 
BOSTON 
22 Whittier Street 
John Caswell Smith, Jr., 
Exec. Sec’y 


Buffalo, New York 
MEMORIAL CENTER AND 
URBAN LEAGUE, INC. 
155 Cedar Street 
William L. Evans, Exec. Sec’y 
Canton, Ohio 
CANTON URBAN LEAGUE 
819 Liberty Avenue, S. E. 
John W. Crawford, Exec. Sec’y 
Chicago, Illinois 
CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE 
3032 South Wabash Avenue 
A- L. Foster, Exec. Sec’y 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
DIVISION OF NEGRO WELFARE 
THE COMMUNITY CHEST OF 
CINCINNATI AND HAMILTON 
COUNTY 
312 West 9th Street 
Arnold B. Walker, Exec. Sec’y 


Cleveland, Ohio 
CLEVELAND URBAN LEAGUE 
8311 Quiney Avenue 
Sidney Williams 
Exec. Sec’y 


Columbur, Ohio 

‘COLUMBUS URBAN LEAGUE 
107 North Monroe Avenue 
Nimrod B. Allen, Exec. Sec’y 


Detroit, Michigan 
DETROIT URBAN LEAGUE 
208 Mack Avenue 
John C. Dancy, Director 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 
URBAN LEAGUE OF EASTERN 
UNION COUNTY 
645 Elizabeth Avenue 
William M. Ashby, 
Exec. Sec’y. 
Englewood, New Jersey 
ENGLEWOOD URBAN LEAGUE 
34 E. Palisade Avenue 
Miss E. Fannie Granton, 
Exec. Sec’y. 
Flint, Michigan 
URBAN LEAGUE OF FLINT 
415 CIO Bldg. 
Charles Eason 
Exec. Sec’y 


Urban Leagues 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
WHEATLEY SOCIAL CENTER 
421 Kast Douglas Avenue 
John K. Ridley, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Fort Worth, Texas 
FORT WORTH URBAN 
411% East Ninth Street 
Mrs. Cernoria Johnson, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 

BROUGH COMMUNITY ASSN. 
554 Henry Street, N. W. 
Edward Paul Simms, Sr., 

Exec. Sec’y 


fxansas City, Missouri 
URBAN LEAGUE OF KANSAS 
CITY 
1805 Vine Street 
Thomas A. Webster, Exec. Sec’y 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
LINCOLN URBAN LEAGUE 
2030 — T Street 
Clyde W. Malone, Exec. Sec’y 


Little Rock, Arkansas 
URBAN LEAGUE OF GREATER 
LITTLE ROCK 
914 Gaines Street 
Mrs. Gladys D. Martin, 
Acting Exec. Sec’y 


Los Angeles, California 
URBAN LEAGUE OF LOS 
ANGELES 
2510 South Central Avenue 
Floyd C. Covington, Exec. 
Director 
Louisville, Kentucky 
LOUISVILLE URBAN LEAGUE 
418 South Fifth Street 
Robert E. Black, Exec. Sec’y 
Marion, Indiana 
CARVER COMMUNITY CENTER 
1719 South Florence Street 
Mrs. Merle L. Thruston, 
Exec. Sec’y 
Massillon, Ohio 
MASSILLON URBAN LEAGUE 
227 Erie Street, South 
Alton W. Thomas, Exec. Sec’y 
Memphis, Tennessee 
MEMPHIS URBAN LEAGUE 
546 Beale Avenue 
J. A. McDaniel, Exec. Sec’y 
Miami, Florida 
THE NEGRO SERVICE COUNCIL 
646 N. W. Second Avenue 
Edward T. Graham, Exec. Sec’y 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
MILWAUKEE URBAN LEAGUE 
Cor. N. 9th and W. Vine Sts. 
William V. Kelley, Exec. Sec’y 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
MINNEAPOLIS URBAN LEAGUE 
202-3-4 Times Annex 
Cor. Marquette Ave. at 4th St. 
James T. Wardlaw, Exec. Sec’y 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
NEW ORLEANS URBAN 
LEAGUE 
1010 Dryades Street 
Grady Farley, Ind. Sec’y 


New York, N. Y, 


URBAN LEAGUE OF GREATER 
NEW YORK 
Edward 8S. Lewis, Exec. Director 
Robert J. Elzy, General Sec’y 


Brooklyn Branch, 105 Fleet Place 


Manhattan Branch, 202 W. 136 St. 


Newark, New Jersey 
NEW JERSEY URBAN LEAGUE 
58 West Market Street 


LEAGUE 





Omaha, Nebraska 
UMAHA URBAN LEAGUE 
2213 Lake Street 
Duward R. Crooms, 
Acting Exec. Sec’y 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
ARMSTRONG ASSOCIATION 
1434 Lombard Street ; 
Wayne L. Hopkins, Exec. Sec’y 


Phoenix, Arizona 
PHOENIX URBAN LEAGUE 
1202 E. Washington Street 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
URBAN LEAGUE OF 
i PITTSBURGH 
1300 Fifth Avenue ; 
BR, Maurice Moss, Exec. Sec’y 


Portland, Oregon 

= PORTLAND URBAN LEAGUE 
6 8S. W. Sixth Avenue ; 
Edwin ©. Berry, Exec. Sec’y 


Providence, Rhode Island 
PROVIDENCE URBAN LEAGUE 
433 Westminster St., Room 14 
James N. Williams, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Richmond, Virginia 
"RICHMOND URBAN LEAGUE 
112 W. Charity Street 
Wiley A. Hall, Exec. Sec’y 


t. Louis, Missouri 

. URBAN LEAGUE OF ST. LOUIS 
3017 Delmar Boulevard : 
John T, Clark, Exec. Sec’y 


t. Paul, Minnesota : 

é ST. PAUL URBAN LEAGUE 
402 Metropolitan Bank Bldg., 
S. Vincent Owens 
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the Urban League News Front 


URBAN LEAGUE APPOINTS 
NEW FELLOWS 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The National Urban League an- 
nounces that Miss Lois M. Samuda, of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, has been 
awarded the Ella 
Sachs Plotz Fel- 
lowship for study 
at the New York 
School of Social 
Work, Columbia 
University, during 
the academic year 
1945-46. Miss 
Samuda is a 1945 
graduate of Sim- 
mons College, 
where in her sen- 
ior year she was 
elected - president 
of the student or- 
ganization. 


Mrs. Phoebe H. 
Goff has been as- 
signed to Teachers 
College, Columbia University, on the Emanuel Maynz 
Fellowship for study in the field of vocational guidance. 
Mrs. Goff is a graduate of Fisk University and has done 
graduate work at New York University and the Uni- 
versities of Minnesota and Chicago. She will be ex- 
pected to utilize the year’s training to prepare for some 
work which will help returning Negro veterans to make 
adjustments to civilian life. 


LEAGUE’S EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
TOURS PACIFIC NAVAL BASES 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—Lester B. Granger, executive 
secretary of the National Urban League, left on Sep- 
tember 15 for San Francisco, California, from which 
city he started overseas on September 25 for a tour of 
Naval bases in the Pacific. Accompanying him were 
Matthew W. Bullock, of Boston, Mass., Chairman of 
the Massachusetts State Parole Commission, Harry Mc- 
Alpin, White House correspondent for the National 
Negro Publishers Association, Lieutenant Robert Roper, 
representative of the Bureau of Naval Personnel, and 
Lieutenant (jg) Sylvester White, representative of the 
Navy’s Bureau of Public Information. Their itinerary 
includes Pearl Harbor, the Philippine Islands, Espiritu 
Santo in the New Hebrides, Manus Island in the Ad- 
miralties, Guam, Tinian and Saipan in the Marianas, 
and the famed battle islands of Iwo Jima and Okinawa. 

As personal representative of Secretary Forrestal, Mr. 
Granger will conclude a series of inspections on which 
he has based a number of recommendations to the Navy 
Department for improvement of service conditions af- 
fecting Negro personnel. The first trip was made to 
West Coast installations in June of this year, and the 
second to certain bases in the South during August. 








Lois M. Samuda 


ST. PAUL LEAGUE, TOO, 
HAS A BIRTHDAY 


ST. PAUL, Minn.—The Twenty-second Anniversary 
of the St. Paul Urban League was celebrated on Sep- 
tember 20, with a meeting honoring the founders of 
this organization and long-time board members. The 
theme of the meeting was “The Responsibility of Man- 
agement toward Employment for Minority Groups.” 
Guest speaker was M. A. Cope, director of industrial 
relations of the Shure Brothers Corporation, Chicago, 
Ill., whose topic was “The High Cost of Discrimina- 
tion.” 


GREATER N. Y. LEAGUE APPOINTS 
HEALTH AND HOUSING SECRETARY 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—The appointment of Mrs. 
Dorothy B. Hamilton as secretary of the Department 
of Health and Housing of the Urban League of Greater 
New York was announced recently by William H. Kil- 
patrick, president of the board. 

Mrs. Hamilton has had a variety of experience in the 
fields of community organization and public health. She 
is a graduate of Bennett College, and received her 
Master’s degree from the Atlanta University School of 
Social Work in 1939. In 1944 she was awarded a fel- 
lowship from the United States Public Health Service 
at the Yale University School of Medicine. 

During the war Mrs. Hamilton served overseas as a 
director with the American Red Cross for more than 
two years. She was formerly a Girl Reserve secretary 
with the Young Women’s Christian Association and in- 
structor of mathematics at Bennett College. 


Personal Service Worker 
Mrs. Lottie Porter, A.M., Atlanta University School 
of Social Work, is the new Personal Service worker at 
the Manhattan Branch of the Urban League of Greater 
New York. She was formerly employed as a social case 
worker with the Children’s Aid Society of New York 
City. 


PITTSBURGH LEAGUE APPOINTS 
NEW CIVIC SECRETARY 

PITTSBURGH, Pa.—The Urban League of Pitts- 
burgh has announced the appointment of Miss Ella 
Jane Carter as its new civic secretary, effective October 
1. Miss Carter was graduated with honors in 1931 
from Iowa State Teachers College and received a Mas- 
ter of Arts degree in Administration and Supervision 
from Columbia University in 1939. Her previous ex- 
perience in the fields of social work and education in- 
clude the organizing of the first graduate seminar for 
Negroes in Miami, Florida, this past summer, under the 
joint sponsorship of Hampton Institute and the Univer- 
sity of Miami. 

Miss Carter will direct the League’s neighborhood 

(Continued on Page 229) 
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New Books On Our Bookshelf 


A Fine New Poet 


A STREET IN BRONZEVILLE. By Gwendolyn 
Brooks. New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.00. 


DO not consider myself a good critic since often I 
cannot analyze clearly why I like or dislike a book. 
However, in the case of Gwendolyn Brooks’ first vol- 
ume of poems, A Street in Bronzeville, several reasons 
why I find it enormously to my liking immediately 
come to mind. : 

First, I think it is her great simplicity—I know what 
every one of her poems is about at a single reading. 
Second, I think it is her picture-power—I see the places 
and people she writes about. Third, it is no doubt 
because of my own sense of identity with her subject 
matter—me, a Negro, dweller in furnished rooms and 
kitchenettes, a product of the black belts of our big 
Middle Western industrial cities, Kansas City, Chicago, 
Cleveland. 

Gwendolyn Brooks lives in and writes about Chicago. 
Her people are the people of Richard Wright’s Twelve 
Million Black Voices caught in those kitchenettes with 
the innumerable names of tenants above the doorbells 
and the single bath on each floor confusing dreams 
with the exigencies of the body: 


We wonder. But not well! not for a minute! 
Since Number Five is out of the bathroom now, 
We think of lukewarm water, hope to get in it. 


There was once a wonderful colored poet, Fenton 
Johnson, who wrote deeply and movingly about the 
Chicago South Side of thirty years ago. Now another 
wonderful poet comes forward there to express that 
dark and teeming city within a city, scented by the 
stockyards and hemmed in by restricted convenants. But 
the people of A Street in Bronzeville could be the 
people of any Negro section of any of our great cities— 
the basic poor people, I mean, not the lucky exceptions 
(Dr., Rev., Ph.D., Hon.) who live well and become 
names or titles, not masses, climbing up out of kitch- 
enettes to West Chesterfield and the middle classes. 

Someday they will find their poet, too, the Negro 
middle classes, but right now, Gwendolyn Brooks 
writes about De Witt Williams, who was 


Born in Alabama. 

Bred in IIllinois. 

He was nothing but a 
Plain black boy. 


And about the domestic, Hattie Scott, and Mrs. Mar- 
tin’s disappointing son, Booker T., and the handsomely 
zooted Smith cat, and Moe Belle Jackson serving grits, 
and the hairdresser’s on a Saturday night, and the sparse 
Sundays of 

Promise piled over and betrayed. 

Her poem about another plain black boy, Dorrie 
Miller (who has become a symbol of our wartime 
struggle aganst prejudice within and enemies without) 
indicates that the artistry of Gwendolyn Brooks is not 
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limited by locale or restricted covenants. This Negro Hero — 
poses powerfully and poetically one of the gravest 


problems of our democracy, now a problem all the 


way from Chicago to the South Pacific. The streets of — 
Bronzeville run both ways around the world to all | 


the camps and bases of our new imperialism. Every- 
where dark men and women hope the years to come 
will not be promises “piled over and betrayed” nor 
sparse Sundays in areas of restricted covenants. Poets 
often say these things better than politicians. Gwen- 
dolyn Brooks speaks very well indeed. 


—LANGSTON HUGHES. 


Cultural Pluralism 


ONE AMERICA. The History, Contributions, and — 


Present Problems of Our Racial and National 
Minorities. Francis J. Brown and Joseph Slabey 
Roucek, Editors. Revised Edition. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. $3.75. 


ITH gathering momentum, the United States is mov- 

ing toward cultural democracy. At the same time, 
internal conflicts are increasing as a result of the chang- 
ing status of certain minority groups. What effect the 
abrupt cessation of the war will have upon the status 
of minority groups, and especially that of the Negro, 
remains to be seen. The editors of One America, Fran- 
cis J. Brown and Joseph S. Roucek, believe that they 
have the answer. 


The national pattern of America, they maintain, is 
one of “cultural pluralism.” This pattern is sharply dis- 
tinguished from, on the one hand, the “myth” of white, 
Protestant, and Anglo customs as the norm of American 
life, and from, on the other hand, the concept of the 
“melting pot” in which there results an amalgam of 
the finest traditions of all immigrant stocks. By cultural 
pluralism the editors do not mean a common cultural 
pattern for all the people. Cultural pluralism is the 
recognition of the diversity of folk contributions in 
the development of American civilization. 


Cultural democracy is identified by one of the con- 
tributors, Stewart G. Cole, with the ideal of E Pluribus 
Unum. This ideal is to be worked out in terms of 
the relation of the dominant group to minority peoples. 
“National cultural unity must not be jeopardized by an 
exaggerated development of the forces of cultural diver- 
sity.” The success of the whole plan would depend, 
of course, upon the finest balancing of an American 
national equilibrium. Of this requirement the editors 
are aware, for they aim at “the development of the 
sympathetic understanding and wholehearted apprecia- 
tion which must characterize the higher plane of our 
civilization and culture, where intolerance, oppression, 
and prejudice, unjustified and unfounded, will have no 
place.” 

To this end thirty-three authorities have contributed 
chapters concerning forty-one races and minority groups. 
The volume itself is a revision of the 1937 Our Racial 
and National Minorities by the same editors. New chap- 
ters have been added, including four dealing with the 
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Negro. Throughout the book, the history, the culture, 
and the contributions of each racial and national group 
are described. 

A word or so about the chapters on the Negro is in 
order. In Chapter IV’s condensed account of the his- 
tory of Negroes in this hemisphere, the late James 
Weldon Johnson (with the revision of Francis Brown) 
reviewed the evidence for the Negro identity of the 
pilot of Christopher Columbus. Joseph Roucek’s few 
pages in Chapter XII on the Negro press in wartime 
give a just portrayal of the editorial policies which are 
considered. In the admirably succinct resume of Chap- 
ter XIX, E. Franklin Frazier traces the economic and 
social conflicts involving American Negroes. He affirms 
that the Negro’s “essential humanity is being recog- 
nized,’ but that “a bi-racial organization can provide 
no solution of the Negro problem.” 

The most complete survey of the contributions of Ne- 
groes to American culture which the reviewer has read 
is that made in Chapter XXIII by Sterling A. Brown. 
These achievements in athletics, music, the dance, 
literature, the theatre, moving pictures, radio, and 
art are sifted thoroughly, inasmuch as they are “racially 
distinctive.” In contradistinction to the revelatory chap- 
ter on the Jewish contributions, Sterling Brown does 
not profess to treat the career of the Negro in labor, 
education, religion, scholarship, science, the professions, 
and business. 

Workers in the field of intercultural education may 
exclaim over the informative materials in this book, 

“Here is God’s plenty!” The volume can serve as a 
guide wherever any community or educational institu- 
tion attempts to emulate the Springfield Plan. 


: —BERTRAM L. WOODRUFF. 


Love and Faith in Mankind 


POEMS OF PEACE AND FREEDOM. By Sarah 
Cleghorn: New York State Branch of the 
Women's League for Peace and Freedom. 50 
cents. Copies available from Mrs. Sarah Kent, 
728 N. James Street, Rome, New York. 


mVEtss Cleghorn has here collected what she calls 

“probably the best sheaf from life’s harvest of 
effort” and she has dedicated the collection to those 
“embodiments of loving kindness, Father Brown and 
his sister.’ For the collection, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
whose voice is powerful in the Book-of-the-Month Club, 
thas written a most delightful introduction. 

In this introduction, Mrs. Fisher, with a flash of her 
Vermont high-power individualism, points out the diffi- 
culties of the mass production and sale of books, as 
making it more difficult to publish books which have a 
‘special appeal for any group other than the general 
‘public. 

It is, then, perhaps the task of those who according 
to Mrs. Fisher are numerous, who have a fresh original 
attitude toward life which differs from the majority, 
to sing the praises of any book which makes articulate, 
clear, or powerful what is felt confusedly by a number 
of people. Her introduction closes with this lovely para- 
graph exquisitely descriptive of the life and temper of 
Sarah Cleghorn: 


“These poems are the distilled essence of a long 
life, perfumed and pervaded in its every hour, 
by the spirit of poetry hymning a love for our 
pitiable humanity, a faith in men and women, 
which is a healing benediction.” 


Why Freedom matters has always been a great ques- 
tion with me and the story which Miss Cleghorn tells 
of the life of Harriet Tubman, her extraordinary ex- 
perience of the inability of the runaway slave guards 
to capture either her for whom there was a great 
bounty posted or any of her charges, makes delightful 
1eading to any who have thrilled at the possibility of 
the Underground Railroad of the Civil War times or 
the underground resistance in the present-day Europe. 

One of the great attractions to rebellious souls like 
mine is what I call “the low-boiling point” of people 
whose sense of justice goads them rapidly to action 
instead of evaporating into lazy intellectual protest as 
indignities to the free human spirit are enacted within 
our ken. 

Miss Cleghorn has in “True Ballad of the Camden 
Boy” told the story of Richard Rowland Kirkland to 
whom children have built a fountain in memory of the 
boy who in the Battle of Fredericksburg carried water 
to wounded Northerners and Southerners alike without 
any flag of truce or fear of death. 

And so, grateful to Miss Cleghorn for the many 
pictures of the forgotten beauties of personality who 
have staggered under the misfortune of having some 
sort of mass symbol applied to their individuality, I 
would end this little review as she does her collection 
of poems with the suggestion that the world is a child 
which needs quiet comforting mothering: “Where is 
the mother; call her everybody; Peace come home.” 

L. HOLLINGSWORTH WOOD. 


Imperialism and Exploitation 


COLOR AND DEMOCRACY: Colonies and 
Peace. By W. E. Burghardt DuBois, New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.00. 


Pur little book, published on the eve of the San 
Francisco conference, is a healthy stimulus to bring 
to the attention of the world the relationship between 
imperialism and exploitation and subjection of people 
of color. 

Dr. DuBois presents his material in seven well-chosen 
chapters beginning with an analysis of Dumbarton Oaks 
and finishing with an appeal for a spirit comparable 
to the unselfish devotion to the well-being of mankind 
which has often inspired the missionary crusade but 
one which would be shorn of the imperialistic exploita- 
tion which followed in the wake of the religious mission- 
ary. He doubts if any plans for world organization 
which.exclude between one-fourth and one-half of the 
inhabitants of the world from the deliberations and 
which deprive these peoples of democratic control 
and scarcely allow them the right of petition can ever 
achieve world peace, for these selfsame states who are 
doing the planning will be asked to give up their em- 
pires at a time when they will be under the heaviest 
pressure from their own peoples to raise standards of 
living at home. 
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Perhaps had the book been written after the atomic 
bomb, Dr. DuBois would have been even more pessi- 
mistic, for this tremendous force for physical control 
makes impossible the possibility that control will ever 
be wrested from the vested interests by force. This 
throws the responsibility for a social change back upon 
education and unless some of our present apathy is 
overcome, it is doubtful if in the foreseeable future a 
significant change for the good is to be expected. 

What Dr. DuBois has pointed out, men in high 
places do not wish to see. 


—DAN W. DODSON. 


Negro Migrations from the South 


THEY SEEK A CITY. By Arna Bontemps and Jack 
Conroy. New York: Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, Inc. $2.75 


ees Bontemps and Jack Conroy have just published 

a provocative book. They have tracked down the 
facts and set down in brief compass the whole story of 
Negro migration from the South to the Northern, East- 
ern and Western sections of the country over a period 
of “more than a hundred years.” So vivid is the pic- 
ture of uprooted Southern Negroes who came to an im- 
aginary Mudtown, some to find their place in the world 
of action and others to be overtaken by the very 
failures which they had hoped to outdistance, that the 
whole account appears but a personal experience in 
the reader’s own life. 

The authors divide Negro migration into four periods: 
the pre-Civil War period, when the black man sought 
freedom from slavery; the period immediately following 
the Civil War, when he sought to escape the economic 
and social rigidities which bound him to Southern soil ; 
the period following the outbreak of the First World 
War, when the matter of a job was the central issue; 
and the period of the Second World War, which has 


found the black man in search of the actual applica- - 


tion of the Four Freedoms to the totality of American 
life. The book, obviously the result of painstaking re- 
search, abounds in factual materials couched in beauti- 
ful phrases which are scattered here and there through- 
out the volume. 

Another virtue of the book is the happy selection of 
its title and the unusually apt manner in which the 
title suggests the materials found between the covers. It 
turns out that the city which the Negro seeks in They 
Seek a City, is not necessarily a Boston, or a Detroit, 
or a Los Angeles with subways and blue-coated police- 
men, but a city of tolerance and of justice and of sym- 
pathy and of equal opportunity; in short, a city of 
genuine democracy. 

As Negroes, especially the ignorant, rural and un- 
skilled element, migrate in increasingly large numbers 
from the rural sections of the South to the urban 
areas of the North, East and West, the questions im- 
‘plicit in the book are these: can unskilled hands rea- 
sonably expect to fare better in an urban industrial 
society than in a rural agricultural one? Does not the 
mere incident of migration, as our authors discuss hy 
add up merely to the shifting of the benighted rural 
Negro’s problems from one section of the country to 
another? The authors of They Seek a City have, in the 
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writer’s opinion, been all too hazy in the statement of 
their position on these issues. Apparently, they have 
stressed the fact of the migration of the Southern Negro 
moore than the total social implications which make 
these facts meaningful to the whole body politic. 

—CHARLES J. PARKER. 


| The Basis of Equality 
ARE MEN EQUAL? By Harry Alonzo Myers. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2.50. 


Pret ESSOR Myers’ thesis, that “a nation established 
in the name of equality must keep the faith or 
lose its best excuse for being,” is traced through the 
development of the idea of equality in this country. 
In summing up, Dr. Myers concludes that: (1) the 
doctrine of superiority separates man from man by 
inspiring an anarchy of conflicting claims; (2) the 
proposition if equality is true because it is useful; 
(3) the idea of equality has its source in the private — 
man’s sense of his own infinite worth; (4) a tragic sense 
of the common fate of man arises in hearts united by 
shared joys and sorrows; (5) since reason alone cannot 
control human feelings, the foundations of a free so: 
ciety are secure only when the private man’s faith in ~ 
human equality is unshakable; and (6) in a free — 
society, men are neither content to be equal only in the 
eyes of God nor serious of being equal in every re- 
spect. 
Since the approach of Dr. Myers is purely philo- 
sophical, he could be criticized only by another com 
petent philosopher interested in the semantic aspects of 
Myers’ assumptions and conclusions. The general reader — 
will find the work a brilliant exposition of the ideology 
of America’s democracy which will strengthen his faith © 
in our system of values—so severely criticized ‘not only 
by totalitarian but also American readers only a few 
years ago. : 
—JOSEPH S. ROUCEK. 


The Oneness of Humanity 
BOTH DEEPER THAN AND ABOVE THE MELEE: 
Letters from Europeans. Edited by Anna Melissa 
Graves. Published by the Author, P.O. Box 308, 
Westminster, Md. $4.50 postpaid. 


PReecEss who are familiar with the other collections 
of letters edited by Anna Melissa Graves will wel- 
come her new book, for Miss Graves not only gives a 
wealth of factual information but infuses into her writ- 
ing a compassion and a sense of justice that are rarely 
found in present-day literature. She also enlarges the 
circle of those to whom we feel close, inasmuch as he 
correspondents seem very near, no matter how far away 
their homeland is. 
Both Deeper Than and Above the Melee is a collec- 
tion of letters from Europeans — Russian, German, 
French, Swiss, Dutch, Portuguese and Italian. One o 
Miss Graves’ chief reasons for bringing these letters” 
together is to prove the oneness of the European people. 
She lets us see for ourselves, through twenty excellently 
reproduced and charming photographs, and through the 
letters themselves, the illusion in the idea that there is 
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a national physiognomy and character. In her intro- 
duction and notes she brings proofs of the deep sense 
of unity which runs through all European civilization— 


_ deeper and older than any sense of separateness, since 


_ the idea of European unity was a conception, and to 


a certain extent a realization of the Roman Empire 


_ kept alive by the Medieval Church. This sense of one- 


ness was too deep to be destroyed either by the develop- 
ment of nationalism or by the Protestant Revolution. 

And Miss Graves found that she herself was equally 
at home in every: land. To each series of letters she 
writes an introduction and an afterword. But it is the 
letters themselves which give the book its unique value. 
It is said of them (review in the Westchester Features 
Syndicate of Yonkers) they “do more to reveal the soul 
and suffering of our fellow humans there than all the 
news dispatches that have come out of the continent.” 
One of the series begins in 1920 and continues until 
1941 when the mail service was “suspended.” The 
cther series are shorter but all are autobiographical and 
each correspondent writes chiefly of the problems, in- 
terests and happenings of his or her daily life, colored 
by the personal philosophy of the writer. 

From Eisenach in Thuringia—Bach’s home—there are 
revealing letters from several German friends—among 
them Emilie Ritter. 

Throughout the war of 1914-18 and a few months 
after, Miss Ritter conducted a “kinderhost,’ a day 
nursery for children of working mothers. But she had 
to close the kinderhost when both its supporters and 
her own family lost all their money. “For more than a 
year,” writes Fraulein Ritter, “I did home work for a 
factory. Try as hard as I would I could not earn more 
than a little pocket-money, but I was grateful even 
for that. What could I do? Originally I had studied 
and practiced kindergarten work. But who would take 
a kindergartner of my age! 

‘During this time it was a real blessing to me to be 
able to divert my thoughts by helping the Quakers a 


‘little. They'had come to our town and had organized 


here their work in providing our undernourished chil- 
dren with solid and healthy food. It was very, very 
much needed. Never shall I forget the afternoon when 
one of my boys, usually a somewhat sedate one, came in 
quite lively, smiling and patting his little stomach and 
saying, This has been filled today, Auntie, filled with 
fine cocoa and rolls.’ 

“‘That is fine for you, my boy. How was that pos- 
sible ?’ 

“‘T have eaten with the Quakers.’ And he handed 
me his Quaker ticket. 

‘Well, on it I read what the town doctor had to say 
about the physical conditon of this boy (‘low, very low’) 
and on the other side of the card, the greeting of the 


. Quakers to the German people. . . . This greeting con- 


tained the first words of love we had had from abroad 
for four long years. I felt as if something was melting 
in me. Silently I hugged my boy, and couldn’t help 
the tears dripping silently on his head.” 

The longest series in the book is one from twa 
French sisters, Germaine and Andrée. A reader of the 
book wrote Miss Graves: ‘The story of Andrée is ma- 
terial for a Victor Hugo, and the three hours spent on 
her autobiography seemed like thirty minutes.” 


But the letters of this young French woman, besides 
being deeply moving and absorbingly interesting, have 
another significance: through her husband and children 
Andrée helps to break down the barriers built by preju- 
dice and economic insecurity between Europeans and 
non-Europeans. Andrée’s husband was a mulatto from 
French Guiana and even in so-called liberal France was 
not considered a suitable choice for Andrée. However, 
the marriage was a singularly happy one. 


In explanation of the jacket of her book, Miss Graves 
says that Europe was supposed to be particularly the 
home of the scientific spirit: the spirit which is on a 
higher plane than one which permits a bias. 


She is submitting the collection to a public which 
may use it as source material, and we believe that 
those who are searching for truth will find in these 
letters facts which prove the brotherhood not only of 
Europeans but of all humanity. Miss Graves recalls to 
us that it was a European—and one of the greatest, 
Tolstoy, who said, “All that separates humanity is abso- 
lute bad and ugly, but all that unites humanity is abso- 
lute good and is beautiful.” 

—LAYLE LANE 


Brown Americans and the War 


THIS IS OUR WAR. Selected Stories of Six War 
Correspondents Sent Overseas by the Afro- 
American Newspapers. Ed. by Carl Murphy. 
Baltimore: The Atro-American Company. 


pas is an engaging little book, although ‘‘book’’ is 

the wrong word for it. It is a compilation of news 
dispatches as they arrived in this country, ready for 
printing in the Afro-American. The people who wrote 
the pieces didn’t have a book in mind when they 
wrote them. They simply told what they saw and 
telt at the time they were seeing and feeling some his- 
tory-making things. Characteristically, they didn’t know 
how important some of the events they were witness- 
ing would become, because they hadn’t seen them from 
all the perspectives of today; a today which was a 
dim and uncertain future for them at the time. Men 
seldom are aware of the dimensions of life when it is 
happening under their noses. History is written upon 
reflection and research; it is made by all the people 
great and small, most spectacularly when there is no 
time for reflection. That is the spirit in which one 
must read, “This is Our War.” 

It is difficult not to be more curious about the writ- 
ers of these articles than about the articles themselves. 
They are good reporters. You know they aren’t telling 
the whole story, not because of any defection in them- 
selves, but because the story is too big to tell all at once, 
or in a dozen years. You wonder at their detachment 
and the factual setting-down of the on-the-spot news. 
There is an admirable self-effacement in most of their 
writing, and when the personal pronouns do creep 
in, it is only because they can’t be kept out. They 
learned, as everyone learns in a war zone, that the 
individual is not important. The impact of all that is 
happening, the enormity of the whole mad machinery 
of war is so great that people soon become aware of 
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HEALTH ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF THE NEGRO 
(Continued from Page 200) 


out these years, its major contribution has been 
in the area of health education. It has done 
this through Negro schools and colleges, post- 
graduate courses for Negro physicians, meet- 
ings of the National Medical Association and 
field consultant services. 


New Techniques Developed 


The Planned Parenthood Federation of 
America during the past four years has been 
active in the Negro field and now employs two 
Negro professional workers on its staff. The 
National Infantile Paralysis Fund has during 
the past two years become increasingly con- 
scious of the Negro crippled children and has 
helped in establishing hospital facilities for their 
care at Tuskegee Institute. The National Ur- 
ban League has also made an important con- 
tribution and has experimented with a tech- 
nique which merits consideration. This has con- 
sisted of sending specialists in the fields of 
health, housing, employment and case studies 
to communities requesting these services in or- 
der to evaluate the problems and needs of the 
Negro community and suggest ways and means 
whereby these problems may be solved. This is 
an approach which should commend itself to 
health agencies at the national and local levels. 


The Balance Sheet 


These, then, are the assets of the Negro during 
the past 35 years. What are his liabilities? A 
few pertinent comparisons will show the many 


differentials which exist between the health ex- 
periences of Negro and white individuals. 


1. The general Negro mortality rate is 30 to 40 per- 
cent higher than the rate for white; and between the ~ 
ages of 20 and 24, three times as many Negro as white 
women die. , 

2. Negro life expectancy is 10 to 12 years shorter 
than that of the whole group. 

3. In 1943, proportionately three times as many Ne- 
gro males and four times as many Negro females as 
white males and females, respectively, died from tuber- 
culosis, and in certain cities and age groups, this dis- 
proportion reached levels of 8 to 1. 

4. Venereal disease, as shown by a number of surveys 
in the civilian population, by the rejection figures from 
selective service and by Army and Navy figures, is from 
10 to 12 times more prevalent in Negro than in white 
groups. 

5. In spite of the fact that utilization of sulfa drugs 
has cut fatalities tremendously, pneumonia and influ- 
enza still kill, proportionately, twice as many Negroes 
as whites. 

6. Our mothers and infants continue to die in greater 
proportions. Twice as many Negro mothers and one-half 
times as many Negro infants as white mothers and 
infants, respectivey, die yearly in this country. 

7. Pellagra, which is a disease of poverty as ex- 
pressed in poor nutrition, is an important consideration 
in the mortality of the Negro in the South. At present, 
4 times as many Negro males and 6 times as many 
Negro females die in comparison to white males and 
females, respectively. 

8. Malaria is another important consideration in the 
South. In 1940, 8 times as many Negro males and 10 
times as many Negro females died of this disease in 
comparison to white males and females, respectively. 
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These problems are expressions of the socio- 
economic level of the Negro, the lack of educa- 
tional opportunities for the masses of Negroes 
and the inadequacy in the number of Negro 
professional personnel, and health facilities for 
Negroes. If we are to note continued improve- 
ment in the health of the Negro in 1980, when 
the National Urban League observes its 70th 
anniversary, these federal, state, local and na- 
tional health organizations must address them- 
selves to his problem with courage, sincerity and 
comprehension. We should then like to make 
certain specific suggestions which we believe 
may be helpful to the eventual amelioration of 
these problems. 


1. First there must be a fundamental change in the 
attitude of health workers, particularly those located 
in the South. There are certain patterns of thinking 
which must be discarded if we are to make any real 
progress in the field. The “quota” attitude is one which 
is quite prevalent and which handicaps the Negro. 
Health facilities are often allocated on the basis of his 
ratio to the population of the community; so that if 
he constitutes 10 percent of the population, he is given 
10 percent of the clinic facilities. This idea must be 
discarded and services must be given on the basis of 
needs. 

The second attitude which must be abandoned is that 
of “isolation.” We have condemned the isolationist 
in international affairs, but we have all too often con- 
doned his ectype in relation to racial matters. He is the 
type of individual who believes that the health prob- 
lem of the Negro can be easily solved by providing 
him with isolated services and facilities. 

The “closed shop” idea must also be set aside. The 
idea that Negroes cannot be admitted to hospitals, that 
Negro physicians cannot belong to medical societies or 
hospital staffs, are examples of this type of thinking. 

The “second-hand” approach for Negroes must also 
be discarded. The attitude is all too often prevalent 
that Negroes can get along with less than white in 
dividuals, and therefore can use to advantage what 
has been found to be inadequate for the white com- 
munity. This attitude all too often creates a paradox- 
ical situation, since it may take this form: The Negro 
is stupid; therefore, he is given less schooling; he has 
more tuberculosis; therefore, less beds are available to 
him. The incongruity of the situation is obvious. 

2. There is need for the development of a compulsory 
medical care program financed in part by government 
funds to ease the impact of illness on all individuals, 
The Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill has many of the de- 
sirable elements for such a program, 

3. Hospitalization is one of the important inade- 
quacies in this country, particularly in the South. The 
Federal government should assume a major share of 
responsibility in stimulating the erection of hospitals 
where needed. The Hill-Burton Bill, S 191, is a step in 
the right direction ; however, it does not go far enough. 
Not only must funds be supplied for erection but pro- 
vision should be made for the operation of these hos- 
pitals until such time as states can fully maintain them. 
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4, The Federal government must provide continued 
and increasing support to the United States Public 
Health Service for the development of a generalized 
health program. The increases in health budgets in 
such areas as venereal diseases, cancer, and recently 
tuberculosis have given this agency an opportunity to 
expand these programs and thereby aid in the control 
of these diseases. sti 7 
5. In the development of a generalized health pro-— 
gram, attention should be directed to the improvement 
of sanitation in rural areas. The United States boasts 
of being an advanced and enlightened nation, yet ihe 
sanitation in certain areas smacks of the middle ages, i 
According to a study of the sanitation facilities by | 
the United States Public Health Service of 5% million 
rural homes in the southern states, 4 million dwelling units — 
had only outside privies or toilets and almost 700,000 
had no privy or toilet. Sanitation is also important in 
the prevention and control of malaria, one of the im- 
portant problems of the South. i 
6. The Federal government must consider the possi- 
bilities of extending educational opportunities in the © 
professions to young people and particularly to Negroes, 
so that there will be an increase in the output of physi- 
cians, dentists, nurses, and in other allied fields. Dur- 
ing the middle of the decade of 1932-42, the number _ 
of Negro medical graduates from all schools in the 
United States reached the low figure of 68. This num- 
ber was too small even to replace the Negro physicians — 
who died yearly. ; 
7. The veteran will be an important problem, and — 
his medical care will even be more important because : 
it will determine his adjustment to civilian life. It is 
hoped that the care of Negro veterans will not be 
solved by the mere expediency of setting up another 
Negro Veterans’ Facility, but will be developed so that 
Negro veterans may be admitted to any Veterans’ Facil- 
ity with equal accommodations and competent medical 
care. Furthermore, Negro physicians and other profes- 
sional personnel should not be confined to one hospital 
but should be admitted to any Facility. 
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RACE RELATIONS IN THE SOUTH 
(Continued from Page 190) 


' ginning to question and ridicule the system of 
separation in southern activities. In one college 
dormitory last year nearly every room had a 
street car sign from the local transportation 
system, or a “colored only” sign, as part of its 
decorations. Students in at least two cities have 
visited churches to test the words of white 
Christians that there are no differences in the 
Christian church. They have been disillusioned 
in many instances. Other students have studied 
the segregation laws, found out what was cus- 
tom rather than law and acted accordingly. 
Others have brought civil suits against persons 
and agencies which have discriminated against 
them in defiance of federal law. If they have 
not won their suits they have created so many 
nuisance situations that their value as agents of 
social reform is unquestioned. Meanwhile, 
many white youth are joining Negro youth in 
effecting these changes, much to the consterna- 
tion of their elders, one parent says. 


But the most formidable approach to race 
adjustment in the South is that of enforcing the 
equal aspect of the “separate but equal” pro- 
visions in the laws of Southern states. Through 
the ballot and the courts Negro communities 
are pushing for the equalization of all features 
of community life now maintained separately 
but unequally. School bond issues, teachers 
salaries, graduate education, hospitals and all 
public facilities are now being subjected to such 
pressures. They are not failing. Though the 
ultimate results of these efforts may not neces- 
sarily eliminate the separation, they will de- 
crease the inequalities. Within the next year 
more forthright efforts in the direction of equal- 
ization of all facilities will be taken. 


Meanwhile, the battle for human relation- 
ships is not yet won in the South. The war is 
over but from the home front comes news that 
the Georgia National Guard will be expanded. 
In a letter to Col. R. W. Collins, Commander 
of the Georgia State Guard, Adjutant General 
Marion Griffin of the National Guard advised 
“Now that hostilities are over, it is most essen- 
tial for the welfare of the state for the Georgia 
State Guard to continue intact. Its services are 
needed more today than ever before. A tran- 
sition period is facing us today and while none 
of us contemplate any domestic disorder which 
may require the services of the Georgia State 
Guard, nevertheless the presence of such a fine 
organization is vitally important.” This state- 


ment was quoted in the Atlanta Constitution 
for Sunday, September 2. The italics are ours. 
The problem it indicates is the Nation’s. Ne- 
groes are not members of the Georgia State 
Guard and so long as they are not they are go- 
ing to regard the militia as a weapon of force 
to control them. 

The South is full of residual hypocrisies in 
race relations. Many of them buttressed by 
laws which are unconstitutional in spirit if not 
in letter. Until these laws of segregation, the 
conditions under which they survive and the 
conditions that they induce, are eliminated, 
race relations in the South will continue to be 
but a bastardized version of human decency in 
action. Since it is the governed who determine 
the governing of men, the improvement in the 
base for decent human relations in the South 
will be determined by the political action of 
all the peoples along democratic lines. Until 
that time many Southerners, white and Negro, 
who would work for more effective human rela- 
tions and for social reform in the region, as 
did the dowager in S. W. Behrman’s “End of 
Summer,” will rely upon “friends in high 
places.” And I do not necessarily mean Wash- 
ington and the North. 


URBAN LEAGUE NEWS FRONT 
(Continued from Page 221) 


programs. She succeeded Miss Grace S. Lowndes who re- 
tired last year after 26 years in this post. 


CLEVELAND LEAGUE HONORS 
75 NEGRO WORKERS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO.—The Urban League of 
Cleveland sponsored a Merit Rally on August 12, at 
Carver Park, honoring Negro workers, representing al- 
most every type of industry and business in the city. 
The 75 chosen to receive badges were representative of 
hundreds of others. The presentations were made by 
Capt. Clarence L. Jamison, flyer of the 477th Bombard- 
ment Group. 

The rally had the support of the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations. Sidney 
Williams, executive secretary, and Howard M. Nash, 
industrial secretary, of the Cleveland League were in 
charge of the program. Other participants included 
George Leroux, assistant plant manager of National 
Malleable & Steel Casting Co.; Joseph Kres, treasurer- 
manager of the Cleveland Industrial Union Council ; 
B. D. Zevin, vice president of World Publishing Com- 
pany and chairman of the Industrial Committee of the 
Urban League of Cleveland; and Frank Evans, inter- 
national representative of the United Automobile Work- 


ers, A.F.L. 
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‘torians will begin sharpening their pencils. 


V-E Day. 
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THIS IS OUR WAR 
(Continued from Page 225) 


their smallness and the puny spot they occupy on the 
whole scene. 


These reporters were individually aware. of their mis- 
sions and they fulfilled them. That is what a reporter 
is for. They knew the people back home wanted to 
know what was happening to colored soldiers and they 
told as much as the censors would pass. They knew, 
too, that their readers would be scanning their papers 
for names of specific people, and the reporters told — 
that, too, again .without making themselves more im- 
portant than their surroundings. Throughout this col- 
lection you are more and more impressed with its title 
and you come to know when you've finished, that this is 
our war, not so much because it argues any points about 
Negro participation, but because these people write 
like Americans about the Americans they saw. They 
are the forerunners who will give authenticity to the 
future, when the guns will have become quiet and his. 


This is not an “important” book in the sense that it 
has a profound philosophy, nor in its prophecy. It was 
not intended as such. It is possibly unfortunate that 
writers, other than Afro-American correspondents were: 
not included to give it wider range. It does not have 
the “objectivity” we sometimes require of Negro writ- 
ers; but it does not claim objectivity in this sense. 
Its bias is to tell, primarily, what Negroes are 7 
in the war zones, and in so doing, it gives us a preview 
cf what is to come. Mr. Murphy has taken an im- 
portant first step, and it is bound to be repeated by 
other editions and compilers. 

—JOHN CASWELL SMITH, Jr. 


Epitor’s Note: This review was accepted before 
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School of Law School * alee n 
College of Medicine Summer Scl 

School of Engineering and Architecture 


Wnts Gay cs Ccarntug FULLY ACCREDITED 
National Defense Courses Under Supervision of 
Lo léue democracy / | United States Office of Education (Free) 
eres ° Athletics . . . R.O.T.C. . . . Student Government 





Debating 
259 Teachers . . . 4,196 Students 
He is a typical youngster from 11,810 Alumni. . . 26 Buildings 
eeopencid, Massachusetts, where For Announcements and permit to Register, Write 
—for the past ten years— people of THE REGISTRAR 
many national and racial origins | Howard University, Washington I, D. C. 


have been making democracy work. 
This is their exciting story, told in 
sparkling text and sixty-one beau- 


tiful action photographs. | os ae 
“The Springfield plan has given 

us a great American invention, as | 

American and as vital to world U NI V E R S I T Y 
progress as the steamboat, the tele- | . 

graph or the electric light. Now, in African Studies 

this book, we.have the blueprint Christian Service 

from which each of us can build the : 


new ‘democracy-machine’ which is 
the Springfield plan.”’—REx sTOUT. 





Community ‘Work Shops 
Education 


Engineering Physics 


eT Oh al Rate 8 


At all booksellers $2.50 Humanities 


BY Music 
Alexander Alland and 
James Waterman Wise 


mig ome 


Natural ‘Sciences 


wind 


Pre-Medicine 


i 


e@ 
Pre-Nursing 


THE e 
o e Social Studies 
e 
For further information address 
THE REGISTRAR, 
Pp NASHVILLE 8, TENN. 
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THE VIKING PRESS 


Peres 6 


UR DEEPEST APPRECIATION OF 
YOUR GOOD WORK AMONG 
NEGROES AND FOR OUR COUNTRY 


FUTURO PRESS, Inc. 


476 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE: CAnal 6-1731-2 
Printers of this esteemed Journal 

















Children lovey 
pe TOBE 


By STELLA GENTRY SHARPE 












HEY like to look at Charles Farrell’s enchanting photo- 

graphs of Tobe and his seven brothers and sisters, read 
about the fun Tobe has on the farm in North Carolina; raising 
cotton and picking peaches, making ice cream and playing 
ghost on Hallowe’en, seeing Santa Claus and eating good 
things on Thanksgiving. 


$2.00, at your bookstore 





cine The University of 
Get voi Oe 4 North Carolina Press 


AcoPyY Chapel Hill, N. C. 





Two Challenging and Informative Books 
by RAYFORD W. LOGAN 


Editor of What the Negro Wants 


1. THE SENATE AND THE VERSAILLES 
MANDATE SYSTEM 


The author raises the question whether 
Southern Senators like John Sharp Williams 
of Mississippi and Kenneth McKellar of 
Tennessee who spoke in 1919 and 1920 the 
language of Bilbo and Eastland in 1945, 
could really have favored a Covenant of 
the League of Nations in any form. 


Priced at $2.00 Publication date, Sept. 15, 1945 


2. THE NEGRO AND THE POST-WAR 
WORLD—A WORLD PRIMER 


Dr. Logan analyzes the plight of the Negro 
in Africa, the colonial West Indies, the 
Pacific Islands, Latin America, and the 
United States, and discusses the future 
prospects of the Negro against the back- 
ground of the San Francisco Charter and 
the growing importance of organized labor 
in world affairs. 


Priced at $1.50 Publication date, Dec. 10, 1945 
Order now for Christmas delivery 


THE MINORITIES PUBLISHERS 
1519 Jackson Street, N. E. 
Washington 17, D. C. 





Compliments of 


ACADEMY PHOTO OFFSET 
COMPANY 


15 East 22nd Street 
New York City 


























|| ATLANTA LIFE INSURANCE 60. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


WAR CLAUSES WAIVED 


GWENDOLYN 
BROOKS 


With these new poems of Negro life 
Gwendolyn Brooks has won for the 
second time the Poetry Workshop 
Award of the Midwestern Writers 
Conference. 

CARL VAN VECHTEN says: 

“ .. an original and exciting new 
talent.” 

BUCKLIN MOON says: 

“She speaks with a haunting quality 
that hovers in the air for a long, 
long time. She has caught the feeling 


A 
Street 
in 
Bronzeville 


At all bookstores - $2.00 


For the past forty years Atlanta Life Insur- 
ance Company has striven hard to give the 
public the best policy contracts possible and 
at the lowest premiums. In other words, the 
policy of Atlanta Life is and has been, “many 
sales and small profits.” 


In keeping with the above policy, the Board 
of Directors of Atlanta Life Insurance Com- 
pany voted to waive all war clauses in the 
|| matter of deaths of policyholders in World 
| War II and to pay all World War II deaths 
at the full face value of the policy contracts. 





‘The Board voted to make said action retro- 
active to cover claims that have already been 
settled in accordance with war clauses and 
to pay whatever additional amount is neces- 
sary to bring the amount already paid up 
to the face value of the policy. 


The same policy will apply to all future 
death claims that will occur as a result of 
military service in World War II. All such 
claims will be paid just as if they had died 
in civilian life. 


HARPER 


The strong financial position of the Com- 
pany and the favorable mortality experience 
makes such action possible and the Board of 
Directors considers the interest of its policy- 
holders first and paramount. 





SUBSCRIBE 


to 
Certainly no group of policyholders deserve OPPORTUNITY 
greater consideration than the soldiers who 
died in battle and particularly and above all $1.50 a year 








the Negro soldiers who not only died but in 
many cases were faced with the rankest type 
of discrimination by Negrophobists within. 


1133 Broadway 
New York 10, N. Y. 


_——————————————————__s__ 
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Voorhees N. and I. School 
DENMARK, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Junior College, High School, and Trade Departments. 
Co-educational Institution. Rated by Southern .Asso- 
ciation and the State Department of Education of 
South Carolina. Splendid equipment. Healthy loca- 
tion. Expenses reasonable. Under direction of the 
Episcopal Church of South Carolina and the Amer- 
ican Church Institute for Negroes. 
Write for information to: 
J. E. BLANTON, Principal 


Denmark, South Carolina 








Bethune Cookman College 
Daytona Beach, Florida 


A School of Distinction and Personality 
in The Sunny South 
e 


Two-Year Curricula in: 


e 
ARTS AND SCIENCES HOME ECONOMICS 
BUSINESS VOCATIONS 
@ 
Four-Year Curriculum in: 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


e 
For Information, address 
JAMES A. COLSTON, President 








CONGRATULATIONS TO A 
GREAT AMERICAN INSTITUTION 


On Its 35th Anniversary 


LUCAS AND TUCKER 
Certified Public Accountants 


209 West 125th Street 
New York City 


Auditors for the 
National Urban League 
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247 Henry Street, S. W., 











a 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY | 
School of Social Work | 
e ‘ 


Two-year Curriculum leading to 
Master of Social Work Degree 


ro 


. e 
Regular Technical Social Work Courses 


e 
Same credit toward the diploma or 
degree for courses taken in the 
Summer Session as “when offered 
during the Fall and Winter Sessions 
also 
SPECIAL COURSES PREPARING WORKERS 
FOR SERVICES ARISING FROM WAR NEEDS 


@ 
Cooperating with the Atlanta University 
Affiliated Summer School 
e 
For Further Information, Write 
Forrester B. Washington, A.M. 
Director 
Atlanta, Georgia 


KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 


Frankfort, Kentucky 
Est. 1886 


Class A Four-Year College 
PREPARE FOR POST-WAR LEADERSHIP 


—_ 0—_ 
Degrees offered in: 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 
HOME ECONOMICS — AGRICULTURE 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
EDUCATION 


——_—Q——___ 

FALL QUARTER: 
Freshman Orientation — — Sept. 24 
Registration, all students — — Sept. 26 


For information write to: 


R. B. Atwood, President 





INSURANGE 


Ordinary, Industrial, Group 
Modern Policies That Fit Modern Needs. 


SUPREME LIBERTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: 

3501 South Parkway 
Chicago 15, Illinois 








; 

9 

: 

PHOENIX STATIONERY AND } 
PRINTING COMPANY ; 
1133 Broadway 7 

New York 10, N. Y. ; 
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Cheyney Training School for Teachers 


A STATE TEACHERS COLLECE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 





Professional courses offered: 
1—Elementary Education: 


(Primary, Grades 1-3) .............B. 
2—Elementary Education. ; Bee ees 
(Intermediate, Grades 4-8) ......... B.S. Degree 


S—Home Economics: 
(Elementary and High School) . 
4—Industrial Arts: 

(Elementary and High School) .....B.8. Degree 
TUITION FREE TO RESIDENTS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Graduation from a standard four-year high school 
required for admission. 

The State Teachers’ College at Cheyney, Pa., is a 
fully accredited member of the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges 
For further information and catalog write to: 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 


CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


-B.S. Degree 








DILLARD UNIVERSITY 


NEW ORLEANS 
e 


AN INSTITUTION FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO DESIRE TO LEARN AND TO LEAD— 
TO LEARN WITH THOROUGHNESS AND TO 
LEAD WITH WISDOM AND UNDERSTANDING 


@ 
For Information address: 


The Registrar 





SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 
A CLASS “A” COLLEGE 


Courses leading to Bachelor’s degree in Liberal 

Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Industrial 

Education, Teacher-Training, Music, Commercial 
Education, Physical Education. 

F. G. CLARK, President Baton Rouge, La. 


oye 


AN A GRADE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Offering Courses Leading to Degree of 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


B.S. IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
— 

Graduate Courses Leading to 
the M.A. and M.S. Degree 
——_9—— 
Information address: 


PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 


8 
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Box 1589F 





JOHNSON C, SMITH UNIVERSITY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
Co-educational Institution 
of High Rating 
2 UNITS 
College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 
Highly trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 
For information write 


H. L. McCROREY, President 


Virginia Union University 
A CLASS A COLLEGE 
with a graduate School of Religion. 


Courses leading to Bachelor’s degrees in the liberal 
arts and sciences, religion, education, and 
religious education. 


' Seminary offering degree of B.D. 
JOHN M. ELLISON, President 


For information address the President or the Dean 
of the College, Virginia Union University, 
Richmond 20, Virginia. 


EE OE EE 


x 


FOR POSTWAR SECURITY—Attend the: 


Booker T.Washington Business College 


Fall Term Begins: Tuesday, September 4, 1945 
A. G. GASTON, President 
P. O. Box 2621 Birmingham 2, Ala. 


A DISTINCTIVE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
@ 

For catalog and information. write 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
BENNETT COLLEGE 

Greensboro, N. C. 
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LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Fully Accredited College offering courses leading up 
to B.A. degree. Seminary offering degree of S.T.B. 
Address: 
REGISTRAR ’® 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, 








PENNSYLVANIA 








KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Offering a liberal education under Christian 
auspices for 68 years. 


Co-educational, — non-sectarian in faculty and 
student-body, — bi-racial in faculty and board of 
trustees. Experienced, well-prepared, and sympathetic 
teachers, — pleasant and healthful surroundings. 
Courses leading to degrees in arts, sciences, and 
music. Preparation for teaching, playground. super- 
vision and musicians. 

Pre-professional preparation for the ministry, 
medicine, and social work. Costs reasonable. 

Evening classes available for teachers 
in Knoxville area. 


For catalog or further information, address: 


WM. LLOYD IMES, President 
DAVID KING CHERRY, Dean 








Our Congratulations 


to the 
National Urban League. 


which it has been our pleasure to serve during the 
Thirty-five years of its existence. 


J. J. O'BRIEN AND SON 
PRINTERS & STATIONERS SINCE 1864 
New York City 


123 East 23d Street 





You support 
United States Committee for the Care 


of European Children 





through the 
New York 


NATIONAL WAR FUND 
27 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO AMERICAN 
CULTURE 
(Continued from Page 193) 


other things the artistic ghetto was broken down, 
and in many cases close communication estab- 
lished between the increasing number of white 
writers and artists seriously interested in the 
Negro as subject-matter and their Negro col- 
leagues. All this had much to do with the early 


anton 


emergence and success of Countee Cullen, Jean — 


Toomer, Langston Hughes, Eric Walrond, 
Zora Hurston, Arna Bontemps, John Matheus, 
Willis Richardson, Wallace Thurman, Gwen- 
dolyn Bennett, and others. This roll call alone 
testifies to the breadth and significance of such 
constructive patronage, which did more than 
give these artists individual starts in giving them 
as a group a new Status and a new platform. 
Similar stimulation came to a group of young 
artists and illustrators by way of the art features 
and occasional art numbers of the magazine, 
which in this respect was second only to The 
Harmon Foundation in its helpful sponsorship 
of representative Negro art. Sustained critical 
support was also given throughout these years, 
even after the Federal Art, Music and Theatre 
projects had taken over the vanguard lead in 
the further encouragement and integration of 
younger Negro creative talent. 


"Not Alms But Opportunity" 


To recall this crucial stage of interracial work 
on the cultural front is timely, even though now 
a chapter of past history. For the near main- 
stream position of the Negro artist today could 
never have been reached so speedily (within a 
space of less than twenty years), except by way 
of this important transitional movement. Sub- 
stituting self-expression and interpretation for 


racial rhetoric and overt propaganda, another’ 


plane of approach and understanding was at- 
tained on which the Negro artist became, even 
as group spokesman, more dignified and uni- 
versal. Oddly enough this was an artistic vari- 
ant of the Urban League’s motto,—Wot alms 
but opportunity; and the flank attack on artis- 
tic discrimination carried through, so to speak, 
an effective pincer-movement in unanticipated 
collaboration with the frontal “equal rights” 
campaign. History, I think, will so construe the 
facts as they are seen in ever-lengthening per- 
spective. One of the best uses of anniversaries 
is just such reflective pausing for retrospective 
evaluation, and so it seems both right and prop- 
er to add these “now it can be told” para- 
graphs to the League’s anniversary album. 
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DIRECT - BY - MAIL - BOOKLETS - BROCHURES 


The 


ASTORIA 


PRESS 


Where the extra effort is part 
of the job 


Sixty-one East Fourth Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 
ORchard 4-1620 


Your inquiries cheerfully requested 


LEAFLETS - MAGAZINES - BOOKS - FOLDERS 


@ PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 

@ PRE-PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 
Livingstone College offers courses leading to the 
A.B. and B.S. degrees through the College of Lib- 
eral Arts and to the B.D. in the Hood Theological 
Seminary. Fully approved by the departments of 
education in many Southern states for the prepar- 
ation of teachers. A 


For further information write: 


THE REGISTRAR 
Livingstone College, Salisbury, N. C. 
W. J. TRENT, President 








XAVIER UNIVERSITY | 


New Orleans, La. 
A Co-Educational Institution 
conducted by 


The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 


The University includes 


College of Liberal Arts 


LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 
"The Gateway To Christian Education" 
@ STRONG FACULTY 
@ MODERN FACILITIES 
| College of Pharmacy 
| The School of Education 
| The Pre-Medical School 
| The School of Social Service 
For further information address: 


THE REGISTRAR 





WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY 


Wilberforce, Ohio 


Incorporated in 1856 Co-educational 


Accredited by the North Central Association of 


Colleges and American Association of 
Teachers Colleges 


Variety of courses offered in the College of Lib- 

eral Arts and Sciences, College of Education and 

Industrial. Arts, University Laboratory High School 

and Payne Theological Seminary. Also R.O.T.C. 
and ESMDT courses. 


Distinguished for Training in Leadership 


For further information write the Registrar 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSOURI 


—_Oo——_ 
The College—JEFFERSON CITY 
Liberal Arts Business Administration 
Teacher Training Home Economics 
Mechanic Arts Agriculture 
Physical Education 


Bee 
Enlisted Reserve Army Corps 


tek Gee 
The School of Law—SAINT LOUIS 
The Craduate School—JEFFERSON CITY 
The School of Journalism—JEFFERSON CITY 
Oo-———_ 


For Information Write THE REGISTRAR 
CEN COUN OU NTYVE RST ¥ 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


— SS 








TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
CLASS “A” COLLEGE , 


Courses Offered Leading to Bachelor of 
Science Degree in 











AGRIGULTURE Home Economics 
CoMMERCIAL DIETETICS MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 
EDUCATION PuysicAL EDUCATION 


Certificates and Diplomas in Commercial Dietetics, 
Nurse Training and Special Trade Courses 


Special Courses Offered in Vocational Rehabilitation 
for Veterans — Graduate Study — Veterinary 
Medicine—U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps—Summer School 
F. D. PATTERSON, President 
For information address: THE REGISTRAR 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


“INSURE AGAINST 
EUEReE sl2@sS SiEes 


OUR policies give the finest available protection 


OUR rates are standard — and too low for any 


property owner to be uninsured. 
See our local agent or write: 


BANKERS' 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


‘ DURHAM, 
N. C, 
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CHARLES L. MAXEY, JR. & CO. 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 

We specialize in opening, closing and auditing books 
of corporations as well as making income tax re- 
ports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 
respondence students. 

85 WEST 118th STREET NEW YORK CITY 

MOn. 35-3493 





COLLEGE TRAINING IN NURSING 


at 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


A four and a half year integrated course 
leading to the Bachelor of Science degree 
in Nurse Education. 


Write today for particulars 
COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS 
Hampton Institute 
Hampton, Virginia 












“EARN $50 to $75 WEEKLY 


After learning the 


APEX SYSTEM 


of Scientific Beauty Culture 


——————$$—— 
B, 4 (OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN YOU 
Sea ee ee a 


OUR success in life depends upon your own efforts, you have the 
ability to make an independent living, ‘so here is your opportu- 

* nity, take immediate advantage of it. 
COST OF COURSE REASONABLE—SMALL DOWN PAYMENT 
BALANCE WEEKLY—APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 


APEX BEAUTY COLLEGE | 


New York Chicago Washington Newark 
Philadelphia Atlantic City Atlanta Baltimore 


- For further information write 
i Apex College, 200 W. 135th St., New York City 


ed a 


Richmond 
Brooklyn 
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THE URBAN LEAGUE WORKS FOR 
GOOD HOUSING 


(Continued from Page 217) 
‘Possessing the broad, social perspective and 


first-hand knowledge of the evils of poor hous- 
ing, and equipped with the tools for social re- 


search, the League can and should be the focal | 


center of local housing interest. These ad- 
vantages, however, impose the grave responsi- 


bilities for serious work in preparation of all | 


essential social and housing data. The study 
and graphing of community growth and de- 
velopment; setting up spot maps depicting the 
incidence of morbidity, mortality and delin- 
quency; charts showing the correlation of 
minority group islands with blighted housing 
areas, are forms of visual educational media 


familiar to the League secretary which few — 


other local agencies can employ with equal as- — 


surance or facility. 

“The temporary lull in construction is an 
invitation to inactivity. It should be a spur to 
greater planning. It is generally conceded that 
the collapse of war production when victory is 
achieved will require tremendous government 
subsidies for work-relief programs during the 
period of re-tooling for post-war reconstruction. 
Of all made-work programs of the past decade, 
public housing has been the most sound, eco- 
nomically, in that it is more-nearly a self- 
liquidating program while conferring unmeas- 
ured benefits upon individuals affected and 
upon the whole community life. The opposi- 
tion to the program by ‘special interest groups 
is the one grave threat to a prompt and uni- 
versal resumption of low-cost housing construc- 
tion. Social engineers and the Urban League 
particularly, must recognize the existence of this 
force, and work unceasingly to nullify its effect 
long before the cessation of international hos- 
tilities.” 

The Urban League’s contribution to the 
Negro’s problem of employment is well known 
in all levels of American life. Perhaps less well 
known, but as effective and of as far-reaching 


ae oe at 


significance are the efforts that have been put — 


forth in the critical field of housing. The 
Negro’s perpetual fight for economic freedom 
and social status will not be won until the com- 
bined efforts of all progressive Americans will 


have opened wide the doors of employment 


opportunity and at the same time, provided free 
access to decent homes and neighborhoods. The 
social and cultural influences of the black 
ghetto must be eliminated if the Negro and all 
other under-privileged groups are to achieve 
first-class citizenship in a democratic society. 






St. Augustine’s College 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
i REV. EDGAR H. GOOLD, President 












Founded 1867 








A four-year college course is offered, accredited Class “A” by the Southern Association 
of Colleges and the North Carolina State Department of Education, leading to degrees of 
B.A. and B.S. including Pre-Medical work and Teacher Training for State High School — 
Teachers’ certificates. 


NEW DEPARTMENTS ADDED IN COMMERCE, MUSIC, AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND HEALTH. 


Thorough Training, Healthy Environment, Christian Influences, — Under auspices 
of the Episcopal Church. — Moderate Terms. — Opportunity for Self-Help. 
For Catalog and Information write THE REGISTRAR, 
ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE RALEIGH, N. C. 








ITHE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE] i av, aniva tintvepciTy | 
| Montgomery, Alabama ATLANTA UN IVERS ITY 


hs 
“A STATE INSTITUTION FOR THE TRAINING ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
OF TEACHERS e : 
s A Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Secondary Elementary Nurse-Kindergarten Offering Work Leading to the M.A. 
Established in 1874 Moved to Montgomery 1887 and M.S. Degrees 
Began Junior College in 1920 e : 
Began Senior College in 1929 School of Library Service 
Branch Summer Since 1927 Class A Rating with the Association of Colleges 
All-Year Branch at Mobile Since 1936 and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 
Operates on the Quarter System e@ 
Further information available through For Bulletin, Address: 


H. Council Trenholm, President THE REGISTRAR 


MORGAN STATE COLLEGE 


Baltimore, Maryland 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


Major Fields of Study (leading to A.B. or S.B. Degrees) 














Biological Sciences Health and Physical Education 
Chemistry and Physics History and Political Science 
Education and Psychology Home Economics ~ 

English Mathematics — 

French Music Education 


Sociology and Economics 


Other Available Fields of Study 


Commerce Philosophy and Ethics 


German Spanish : 
Speech and Dramatics 


Write to THE REGISTRAR, 


Morgan State College 
Baltimore, Maryland 


for catalogue, application blank, and specific information. 
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SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA, INC, 





is not only vitally interested in making secure the future well-being of its policy- 






holders, but is also eager to have young men and women to prepare themselves 






to help conduct the business. It therefore urges ambitious young men and 






women to re-enter school or college this Fall with the idea of preparing them- 





selves for a business or commercial career. The day after graduation will not 






then be a blind alley to those who have properly prepared themselves to serve 






as agents, clerks, typists, stenographers, bookkeepers, managers and executives ; 






because this and other race companies are constantly in need of level-headed, 





ambitious and well prepared young men and women to fill vacancies or meet 







the personnel needs when expanding their businesses. 


The above outline shows that race insurance companies offer splendid oppor- 






tunities for dignified and profitable employment to race youths as well as the 






best in Life, Health and Accident Insurance protection. 


- SOUTHERN AID 
SOCIETY OF 
VIRGINIA, INC. 


Home Office: 


THIRD & CLAY STREETS 
Richmond 19, Virginia 





' ! District Offices and Agencies 
Home Office Bldg. THROUGHOUT VIRGINIA AND 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 







LIFE, HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE AT 
REASONABLE RATES 
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TRANSLATE CONVICTION INTO ACTION! 


WE FOUGHT TOGETHER on the beachheads of Anzio and Normandy. 
We worked together in war plants and patrolled the streets as air raid wardens. 
We made Red Cross supplies, gave to war relief, bought war bonds. 


ALL AS AMERICANS: 
White and Negro; Jew and Gentile; native and foreign-born. 
TOGETHER! 


LESSONS OF THE WAR have been too deeply learned to be quickly forgotten. 
Victory, we learned, could not be won without unified teamwork. 
Teamwork that overleaps differences of race and creed. 


TODAY WE FACE THE JOB of reconstructing American life into an enduring edifice of Peace 
and Democracy. This job, too, we can, we must, do TOGETHER! 


BUT HOW IS IT DONE? How translate war-tested emotions into peace-building action? 
By moving toward specific objectives? 
By joining organizations dedicated to those objectives? 


THE NATIONAL LEAGUE IS ONE ANSWER. Dedicated to interracial teamwork, it trans- 


lates democratic conviction into constructive action. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS of proven accomplishment in social action; service during two war and 
postwar periods. 
Local affiliates in 53 cities through 350 full-time staff members reaching one-half of the 
urban Negro population. 1 


CONSTANT OBJECTIVES are emphasized by daily accomplishments. 
Equal job opportunity for all; equal pay rewards for equal skills. 
Decent homes for ill-housed Negro neighborhoods. 

Better health among one-tenth of our national population. 
Education and training for Negro children and youth. 


AMERICAN TEAMMORK is a fundamental feature of Urban League activity. Negroes and 
whites studying, planning and working together—bringing rewards to privileged and un- 
derprivileged alike—offering in actual practice an ancient American tradition—making 
equal opportunity a shining American reality. 


TO THIS CAUSE the National Urban League summons your support and membership. 
e 


Send your check or request for information to 


THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
1133 Broadway, Room 826, New York 10, N. Y. 


For a complete list of affiliates see page 34 





OPPORTUNITY 


Journal of Negro Life 


Volume XXIV Number | 





As we have therefore OpPoRTUNITY 
let us do good unto all men... 


—Galatians 6:10 





THIS ISSUE'S COVER 


Looking Forward to A Bright New 
Year is little Marilyn McCoo, 
daughter of Doctors Wayman G. 
and Mary H. McCoo, of Colum- 

bus, Georgia. 
Photographic study by Miss Edna 
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Editorial 


AN ANCIENT FORMULA 


FTER exciting passage on the _ high- 
A geared vehicle of an all-out war effort, 

America’s race problem lands once more 
on the hard rock of individual action and local 
community responsibility. Since 1941 those 
who sought unrestricted opportunity for Ne- 
groes were able to base their appeals on the 
importance of a united nation engaged in total 
war. 

The argument itself lacked something of pro- 
found ethics, but it was effective. It appealed 
basically to the fear motive, and in that sense 
represented an attempt to bargain on the lowest 
common denominator of mutual community in- 
terest. 

But the fact today is that the fear impulse no 
longer operates to such an extreme degree as 

_was the case during nearly four years of war. 

It is true that American citizens should be 
deeply concerned, if not afraid, of what lies 
ahead during the period of reconversion—and 
still farther ahead when the full results of atomic 
discovery are revealed. But the simple truth is 
that they are not. A feverish desire for “return 
to normalcy” is already evident in reckless pro- 
posals for tearing down the scaffolding of price 
control and rationing, unification of employ- 
ment services and supervision of collective bar- 
gaining. 

Similarly lighthearted suicidal tendencies are 
displayed in the field of race relations. There 


is ugly talk by too many whites regarding their . 


present chance for “putting the Negro back in 
his place.” There is a tendency to throw over- 
board the war-impelled provisions for the hous- 
ing and employment of the Negro population, 
both of which were tolerated as long as they 
were deemed essential to efficient direction of 
the war effort. The Rankins and Bilbos of the 
United States Congress have their local counter- 
parts in city council chambers, in union meet- 
ings, in bridge clubs, and even church organiza- 
tions all over the country. The Congress now in 
session has begun a campaign of attrition di- 
rected against the Fair Employment Practice 
Committee, and if the plans of some of its lead- 
ers bear fruit, that campaign will be directed in- 
creasingly against other agencies which have 
been most active in providing racially equal op- 
portunities for American citizens. 

Of course, all of our wartime gains in race 
relations will not be obliterated. Nor will any 
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by Lester f. Granger 


one of them be completely wiped away. The 
struggle to bring the influence of the federal 
government constructively into the picture of - 
race relations will go on unceasingly, but the 
efforts of those charged with leadership in this 
struggle have already been greatly hindered by 
the backswing of public interest which became 
manifest as soon as the war in the Pacific ended. 
This brings a challenge squarely before every 
man and woman in the United States who 
places any value on decency in human relations 
—on the fulfillment in actual practice of 
America’s promise of. democratic living. There 
is no magic formula by which all racial prob- 
lems can be immediately solved. There is no 
easy out for American leadership. Pressing 
heavily against everyone of us who has more 
than ordinary influence, and at least average 
intelligence, is the inescapable responsibility for 
using that intelligence and exerting that leader- 
ship to improve race relations and remove racial 
barriers in the everyday circles of living and 
action in which we find ourselves. Every Amer- 
ican worker, union leader or employer has a 
chance to exert his influence in the direction of 
fair employment practices on the job at which 
he works or for which he selects others. Every 
householder, every property-renter can affect 
favorably or unfavorably the chances of Negro 
families to acquire adequate shelter in decent 
neighborhoods at reasonable prices. Civil rights 
laws may be passed and strengthened with a 
minimum or maximum of effort, but the con- 
ditions under which our Negro citizens make 
use of public facilities for travel, comfort and 
entertainment are governed less by laws than 


by the attitudes of their white neighbors who 


similarly use these facilities. 

The job is ours here at home, and every day 
of our lives. We cannot pass the responsibility 
for its performance on to our neighbors or to 
some super-bureau which may find itself work- 
ing against the real will of the people. We have 
not discharged our responsibility by writing a 
letter to our congressman or by contributing a 
dollar or two to this or that liberal organiza- 
tion. That is only a part of the job. The big- 
gest part remains within our own area of per- 
sonal accomplishment, living as we preach, do- 
ing unto others as we would be done by. On 
second consideration, there is a formula, one 
which was handed down to us nearly 2,000 
years ago by a humble carpenter, a great leader, 
the Man of Nazareth. ; 


The Negro: Citizen Second-Class 


@ By JOHN H. BURMA 


OUR great-grandfather was a Negro. He 

was, if you are an “average” American, 

for that much Negro blood flows in Amer- 
ica’s veins. To frequently we forget the size of 
the Negro minority ; there are more Negroes in 
the U. S. than there are Canadians in Canada; 
more than there are Greeks ia Greece, or Dutch 
in Holland ; four times as many as there are Irish 
in Ireland. Such a minority, even if they were 
sient and self-effacing, would be worth a great 
deal of study and planning. Today’s Negro is 
neither silent nor self-effacing. He will not, and 
can not, be ignored. 


For a hundred years the position of the Negro 
in America has gradually improved. This im- 
provement has been wavelike rather than steady, 
and it may not be coincidence that its greatest 
surges forward have come during the periods of 
the Civil War, the Spanish-American War, 
World War I, and World War II. It is at least 
worth noticing that the latter two were a genera- 
tion or less apart. Other indications show that 
these waves are occurring with increasing fre- 
quency and possibly with greater intensity. 


During the war period, the Negro made poli- 
tical, economic and social gains. When it be- 
came apparent that some producers preferred 
to fall behind in their war production rather 
than employ Negroes, and when the resulting 
Negro March-on-Washington became a stark 


reality, President Roosevelt issued the executive 


orders creating the Fair Employment Practice 
Committee, and banning war contracts to plants 
discriminating against workers or applicants be- 
cause of race, color, religion, or national origin. 
These orders, plus the tremendous demand for 
manpower, opened to the Negro a host of jobs 
and activities heretofore closed to him. Rising 
wage scales and sharply increased union mem- 
bership have brought more money, in a steadier 
stream to more Negroes in more types of em- 
ployment than ever before. Skills and experi- 
ence, habits of regular work, acceptance of fac- 
tory discipline, and habituation to a higher 
standard of living will not be immediately lost. 
There is no doubt that an entering wedge of 


real significance has been placed in the door of : 


economic opportunity. The Negro, and the 
white, cannot afford to see it removed. 

In the field of politics the Negro has always 
had sufficient numbers to be of considerable po- 
tential importance. Largely concentrated in the 


South, this potential has never been realized ; 
hamstrung as it was by the numerous and ef- 
fective political discriminations of Southern 
whites who were well aware of the possible re- 
percussions of effective Negro suffrage. Yet 
within past months the two chief legal barriers, 
the “white”? Democratic primary and the poll 
tax, have been rather successfully challenged. 
The Supreme Court has ruled the legality of 
the white primary. The Congressional attack on 
the poll tax, although unsuccessful, aroused such 
feeling that even conservative Georgia repealed 
her poll-tax law. In the North, where he usually 
may vote, the urban Negro has sometimes held 
a balance of power so that he could reward his ° 
friends and punish his enemies. Such cases are 
still the exception, not the rule, and the fact that 
the present Congress has two Negro Congress- 
men is quite unusual. 

The Negro thus seems to be in the act of 
really acquiring the franchise. He is just be- 
gianing to strive for and gain political offices. 
He serves on grand juries and petit juries, as 
judge, prosecuting attorney, and policeman. 

In the war, the Negro was drafted, just as 
was the white. He served in every branch of the 
service and at every type of work. He was in 
every theater of the war. . Negroes held ranks 


‘from private to general, and there were more 


Negro officers, and officers with higher ranks, 
than ever before. There was no segregation in 
officer candidate training schools. As a civilian 
the Negro participates in social security, mini- 
mum wages, maximum hours, and time-and-a- 
half for overtime. He bought an impressive 
number of war bonds. 

All these political, economic and social gains 
make an imposing array. Why, then, does the 
Negro so frequently refer to himself as a “sec- 
ond-class citizen?” Anything more than casual 
observation immediately discloses the answer. 
The Negro has made a great many gains, but 
a large part of them are “token” gains only. 
Many of the remainder have a future which is 
not completely stable at the best and sheerly 
ephemeral at the worst. 

The Negro enjoyed unprecedented prosperity 
as a result of his wide employment in war in- 
dustries. Many of these industries closed on 
twenty-four hour notice at the finish of the war. 
Nearly all received sharp cut-backs in. produc- 
tion, necessitating the permanent release of 


S 


many employees. What is happening to the 
Negro worker now? In the past, when his labor 
was no longer needed he has been quickly and 
even callously cast aside. There is today no 
effective legislation or powerful sentiment to pre- 
vent a recurrence of such a process. The Negro 
has always been the “last to be hired and the 
first to be fired,’ and until both law and senti- 
ment remedy this condition, he is a second-class 
citizen. 

The Negro, on paper, has received a great 
deal of political power. Once before, after the 
Civil War, he also received full political power 
on paper. Politically the Negro today, as in 
decades long past, is relatively impotent. His 
potential power remains on leash. The in- 
tent of the federal law is that he should 
vote; until the Southern states, counties, cities, 
and towns, and their election officials de- 
side he shall be permitted to vote, his 
voting power is tremendously impaired. Legally 
the Negro may hold office ; yet except in certain 
Negro urban areas, to-run for an office is folly 
or worse. Sometimes the Negro serves on a jury, 
but only in certain urban areas or only enough 
to conform with the letter of the law. We have 
Negro judges, prosecuting attorneys, and police- 
men, but only a handful of each. In many cases, 
either legally or by tacit agreement, they have 
no jurisdiction over whites. Until any Negro 
can vote, wherever he lives and until he can run 
for an office against whites, until a sizable per- 
centage of judges, jurors, and policemen are 
Negroes, the Negro is a second-class citizen. 

The Negro was in al] branches of the armed 
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forces, but it was a token representation only. 
Ninety percent of Negro soldiers were engaged 
in some sort of labor; ten percent were in com- 
bat units, less than half of them actually were 
in combat. There were Negro officers; one gen- 
eral, a few colonels, a handful of majors and 
captains, and half a million enlisted men. A 
U.S.O. entertaining both Negroes and whites, 
was enough of a rarity to make the headlines. 
Negro blood plasma, contrary to unanimous 
scientific opinion, was segregated from white. 
Infractions of military law by white officers or 
M.P.’s against Negro soldiers were four times 
as great as against whites. Negro officers were 
subjected by force to racial etiquette in the 
South. Since the place of the Negro in the war 
effort was not determined solely by his num- 
bers, his ability, and his willingness, he is a 
second-class citizen. : 

In all the welter of conflicting evidence, one 
fact stands out—the Negro does not want to 
remain a second-class citizen. He has leader- 
ship; not perfect, but with real leadership abil- 
ity. He has a press; not perfect, but with an 
important and growing power. He has his own 
racial betterment organizations; not perfect, but 
growing rapidly in members, wealth, and pres- ° 
tige. He has white friends; not many, for most 
are apathetic, or bewildered, but wielding con- 
siderable pressure on occasion. He has a grow- 
ing pride in race, and a new self-confidence, and 
a new dignity of self. He is a second-class citi- 
zen, but he will work and fight with all the 
means within his power until he can proudly 
say that he is an American, citizen first-class. 
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What's Wrong With This Picture? 


@ By RABBI WILLIAM F. ROSENBLUM 


Temple Israel, New York 


T HAS always been my way to talk and 

write straight from the shoulder. My visits 

to numerous military installations during 
the past four years, as member of a good-will 
trio composed of priest, minister and rabbi, have 
given me an insight into the progress we have 
made during the war in overcoming prejudice 
in America. They have also given me pause for 
wonder that in organizing our department of 
psychological warfare we planned so brilliantly 
to conquer the enemy across the line on the bat- 
tlefield and planned so little to destroy the racial 
and religious saboteurs within our own lines. 
Only recently the intrepid PM disclosed that 
for months and months the armed forces had 
used a text in their courses for men in which 
many paragraphs dripped with the very kind of 
anti-Semitism that the Nazis used in their cam- 
paign to condition the German people for the 
world war. ‘That stereotypes regarding the 
Negro were permitted to persist is another of 
the perplexities. Nevertheless there has been 
more progress made in these past war years in 
fighting racial and religious discrimination and 
in outlawing bigotry, the ranting Rankins and 
the blustering Bilbos notwithstanding, than in 
any similar period of our history. 

My conclusions are based not only on my ex- 
perience in the camps but on membership of 
many years on interracial committees and on 
the more intimate views that result from partici- 
pation in such interracial and _interreligious 
panels as “Pride and Prejudice,’ a Freedom 
House program on Station WEVD, New York, 
which brings together Catholic, Protestant and 
Jew, Negro and white to analyze our American 
prejudices, why they exist and how to wipe 
them out. 

I started my military adventures with a tour 
of service in the summer of 1941 as volunteer 
chaplain in a New England camp where fed- 
eralized guard troops were then in the majority 
and selective service units were beginning to 
come in. One of the crack Negro outfits in the 
East had just been brought up for training. 
There was a small Negro-Indian community 
nearby. There were few Southern men in our 
guard outfits, the majority of them being from 
Massachussetts and from the famous Yankee 
Division. The color question was not much 
agitated. Everyone took it for granted that 
Negro and white troops would get along, pro- 


vided they were not brought too much together. 
No use putting them in each other’s way,” one 


_ of the commanders said. 


My first mission after Pearl Harbor was a 
midwestern camp where more than 100,000 
men were being seasoned for the actual battle. 
Now the wartime draft was beginning to make 
itself felt and these troops were selectees for the 
most part with guard units salted in. There 
were white men from all over the country but 
predominantly from Oklahoma and Texas. The 
Negro troops were from the Southern states, 
with a sprinkling here and there of officers and. 
men from the North. Just before our arrival 
there had been an “incident.” Some white sol- 
diers had overturned a taxicab containing Negro 
men because there were not enough cabs and 
these Southern boys felt their darker comrades 
had no right to ride while they walked. Real 
trouble was averted through the quick action of 
the M.P.’s and the decisive interest of the C.O. 
who was determined not to put up with “such 
nonsense.” But there was marked brooding on 
the part of some of the Negro men with whom 
I had an opportunity to talk. Several of the 
Negro officers, while decrying the segregation of 
troops, felt that the situation was not too acute 
in view of the fact that here, for, the first time, 
many Negroes and whites were being brought to- 
gether in a great democratic experiment. They 
looked forward to a day when there would not 
be separate P.X.’s, “Rec” Halls and Officers’ 
Clubs for men of different races, but that all 
would be brought together under the impact of 
having to fight together, die together and win 
together. 

Subsequent visits took me to army, navy and 
air corps installations, most of them the larger 
ones in the country as well as the bases of the 
Air Transport Corps in the Alaskan Division 
from Edmonton to Nome and back. I went 
South and West and North. With the priest and 
minister I addressed nearly one million men on 
“the world we want to live in.” Our thesis, in 


a capsule was this: 


“We are fighting against the Axis, not because we 
chose to, but because we were destined to come to 
grips and destroy the ideas of master race and brute 
force for which they stand. Therefore it is imperative 
that we keep our eyes trained on the real goal not mere- 
ly to capture and occupy Rome, Berlin and Tokyo but 


« 


to remove from our own people any of the ideas and 
techniques which keep us apart, these prejudices of race 
and religion which divide Protestant, Catholic and Jew; 
which set white against Negro, which pit capital against 
labor; which accentuate the skin-deep and _ sect-deep 
differences and eliminate the rights and_ similarities 
which unite us. 

“In the army, the navy, the air force, you learn very 
soon that it matters little whether you are a Catholic, 
Jew or Protestant, a Negro or white man, a descendant 
of the Mayflower or the son of an Italian, Russian or 
Trish immigrant. What does matter is that you learn to 
work together, fight together, and win together. Some 
day you may be fished out of the sea by a buddy or 
dragged out of a shell-hole or given plasma in a plane 
while flak bursts all around and you won’t stop to ask 
whether your comrade’s name is Cohen or Jackson or 
O’Brien and whether he comes from Boston or Birming- 
ham or Brooklyn. . . . Nor will the torpedoes and bombs 
that the enemy sends against you stop in their course 
and ask ‘what is your religion, what is your color, where 
are “yousfrom?’ J 5” 


What a nodding of heads, what deafening ap- 
plause. There is nothing like this sweet sign of 
approbation when one talks to masses of men! 

“Well, it is time we made them look silly in time of 
peace. After this war don’t fall for the drool and drivel 
of KKK’s and Christian Fronts and Christian Mobilizers 
or of the White Supremacy Racketeers and Gentile 
League Fascists. Remember, if this country is good 
enough for all kinds of Americans to die for, it should 
be a place where all good Americans can work and 
live.” ; 


Again great applause from chaplains and men 
and officers. What a thrill as priest, min- 
ister and rabbi stand together and the C.O. re- 
marks: “Men, you may forget everything these 
three preachers have said, you may even forget 
their funny stories .. . but you will never forget 
what you see here now—a Catholic Priest, a 
Protestant Minister and a Jewish Rabbi, stand- 
ing together . . . just three good Americans em- 
phasizing the brotherhood of man under the 
Fatherhood of God!” 

A wonderful picture indeed . . . almost as 
thrilling as the raising of the flag at Iwo 
Jima: 

But there was something wrong with the pic- 


ture... and I felt it more keenly when in some 
camps we spoke first to white audiences and 
then to Negro groups or vice versa . . . espe- 


cially was there something wrong with the pic- 
ture when our audience was all Negro and we 
stood there with our three white faces knowing 
that every man in front of us, just because he 
was mindful of our message, was saying to him- 
sf . .. “THIS PICTURE LACKS 
COLOR!” 


There were one or two exceptions. In one 


camp two Negro petty officers, SK3C,* joined 
us on the platform. They were ministers and 
were acting as welfare officers and chaplains 
but they could not have commissions as officers 
in the Navy. This injustice has now been 
righted and there are Negro chaplains with rank 
of lieutenant junior grade. In one naval camp, 
after the first Negro chaplain had been com- 
missioned, it was suggested that a Negro min- 
ister from a nearby town appear with the priest, 
minister and rabbi when they were addressing 
the separate Negro units. He refused, saying 
that he would be happy to become part of any 
good-will trio or quartet which would bring him 
before ALL the personnel in the camp. We ap- 
plauded his stand! 

Yes, something was wrong with the picture. 
But a great deal that is right is emerging and no 
one sincerely interested in promoting democra- 
tic living at home must lose sight of it. Negro 
volunteers were attached to white combat units 
and Negro troops were sent into combat where 
they proved their mettle. Gradually they won 
advancement in all branches of the service. 

On the home front, there has been much 
progress in overcoming discrimination. The 
Eastlands and the Rankins may be the voice of 
die-hard lily-whitism but they are not the voice 
of America. The establishment of anti-bias com- 
missions in several states is a straw in the wind 
but it shows the direction in which this country 
is moving. Never have so many white people 
of significance and leadership joined with repre- 
sentative Negro citizens in interracial commit- 
tees and ‘fellowship. r 


There is one certain way to lose the benefit 
of the progress we have made. It is to follow 
the counsel of reprisal and “take it out on 
someone else,” for example, for Negroes to “fall” 
for slick Nazi and anti-Semitic propaganda 
which the German-American Bundists, Chris- 
tian Fronters and similar “termites” will hand 
out the moment our war vigilance is relaxed. 
These reactions to prejudice are not helpful. It 
is better to follow the way of vigorous, vigilant 
insistence upon constitutional rights and upon 
self-education to raise intellectual and social be- 
havior so that the infiltration of Negroes into 
white enterprises and of whites into Negro un- 
dertakings may be a natural synthesis. 

The war has proved that Negroes and whites 
can work side by side, fight side by side, live 
side by side and enjoy equal rights and oppor- 
tunities. These gains must be consolidated. 

Isn't something right with this picture? 
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An Interview with. Nicolas Guillen, 


Cuba’s Outstanding Poet 


@ By PEARL JIMINEZ 


BL se sensuous, ubiquitous music of the 


sidewalk cafes’ rumba bands forced its 
way into the hotel Pasaje’s lobby in 
Havana where we sat discussing his poetry. The 
exquisitely dressed Latin ladies fanned them- 
selves to its irresistible rhythm. 
“That,” he nodded in the direction of the 
music, “is what I have tried to put into my 
poems. That is Cuban; that is the result of 


the blending of Africa and Spain.” 


Nicolas Guillen is himself the result of the 
blending of Africa and Spain—a most impres- 
sive bronze-type mulatto. Born in the province 
of Camaguey in 1904, he studied law at the 
University of Havana, but finding it dull he 
gave it up and now leads a varied life of editor, 
journalist, radio script writer, poet. It is as the 
latter that he is outstanding. 

We spoke of the Negro American poets. | 
mentioned that he is often compared to Lang- 
ston Hughes. 

“I greatly admire Langston Hughes, and I 
have dedicated one of my poems, ‘Sabas,’ to 
him, but Langston Hughes and I are funda- 
mentally different. I am first a Cuban poet. I 
voice the aspirations of the Cuban masses, white 
or black. My poetry aims to represent the men- 
tality of the Cuban people which is formed by 
two fundamental races—the white and _ black. 
My muse is essentially ‘criolla’—native.”’ 


His themes are almost always of a popular 
nature—the Cuban dances, the rumba; the 
son; life in the tenements; in waterfront dives; 
in the cane fields; the sweating underpaid work- 
ers; the homeless waifs that one sees so often in 
the glamor city of Havana. 

H.R. Hays, an American critic, has said that 
Guillen’s poetry is one of the most significant 
expressions of Cuban culture. He is the poet of 
the masses; he is a folklorist—and Cuban folk- 
lore is essentially Negro. His poetry expresses 
the uninhibited abandon of elemental Negro 
life, its zest for living, its lusty pleasure in the 
simple things of life. It also expresses the hopes, 
the aspirations, the despair, the sense of frustra- 
tion, and the pathos of a people caught in the 
cross current of transculturation, the impact of 
whose waves in its violent fusion batter against 
the individual life. 

However, he is not only concerned with Negro 


life. He is the national poet, and is concerned 
with his country’s social-economic situation. In 
his epic poem “West Indies Ltd.,” Cuba’s lack 
of industrialization, and the consequent poverty 
of an agrarian economy, its enslavement by a 
one-crop system—the sugar cane, its creation 
of a few feudalistic economic lords exploiting 
the vast masses, arouse his ire. . His poetry pro- 
tests these unsocial conditions, and it dignifies 
the common man. 

In his technique he unites the rhythms of the 
son, and rumba to the romance, the typical 
- Spanish meter. His themes are popular but his 
technique is classic. He told me that Garcia 
Lorca, the poet of the Spanish revolution, has 
influenced him most. He also admires Pablo 
Merido, the Chilean poet. 


Guillen is the leader of the Afro-Cuban group 
of poets, who are in turn the focal of a most 
interesting literary movement in Latin America. 
This movement brings to the forefront the rich 
African cultural heritage in juxtaposition to and 
blending with the Spanish. 

Now I must tell you that the Cuban Negro 
has retained more of his ancestral African cul- 
tural heritage than the Negro in America. The 
cultural amputation was less complete in Cuba 
than in the United States. Even today certain 
groups zealously preserve by an instinctive 
Negro Masonry, as it were, vestiges of remote 
cultural origins in games, instruments, dances, 
legends and music. The nanigos, Negro social} 
gatherings, perpetuate these survivals of Afri- 
can cultures in an environment whose exoticism 
preserve them from social ridicule. And yet 
despite this retention of his ancient heritage, the 
Negro in Cuba is much more an organic part of 
the nation’s life than is the Negro in America. 
The Cuban people are in a more advanced 
stage of transculturation. The influence of the 
Negro’s cultural contribution on the national 
character is being acknowledged not only by 
social anthropologists, but by the enlightened 
layman. Of course, the Cuban Negro is a 
larger national minority—one-fourth of the total 
population in comparison to our_ one-tenth. 
Consequently Afro-Cuban poetry is redolent 
with African rhythms, magic chants, ritual folk 


song. They are, in the words of Fernando 
(Continued on Page 29) 


Opening Day at the 


Youth Conference 


@ By ALEXANDER MAPP 


all nationalities, all colors and all creeds 

are starred in one flag—THE UNITED 
STATES !” Thus were the twenty young Amer- 
ican delegates to the London World Youth Con- 
ference greeted as they walked. down the long 
aisle of Royal Albert Hall to take their places 
with the youth from 63 other nations. On this 
opening day, the great hall was alive with color, 
spot lights, cameras, flash bulbs, presenting a 
pageantry such as London has not seen for many 
war-weary years. With the 600 young people 
gathered there were the gallantry, allegiance, 
faith, hardships and determination which had 
brought them through World War II to peace 
and a united world. 


oa) : OU are from the land of Lincoln where 


The twenty American delegates represented a 
truly democratic cross section of American cul- 
ture—Jews, Negroes, social workers, students, 
trade unionists, and industrialists. They found 
themselves surrounded by partisans from Yugo- 
slavia and Czechoslovakia, young men and 
women from the Russian Army, students and 
workers from the Latin Americas, youthful 
miners from the hills of Wales, Chinese, Afri- 
cans, Free Germans who had opposed the rule 
of the Nazi Government, Poles in native cos- 
tume, and exiled Spanish youth. 


All of these young people had come to Lon- 
don with one great purpose in mind—to estab- 
lish a World Youth organization: one that 
would insure a lasting peace, and strive to build 
a better world where all races can live as one. 


As Mrs. Kutty Hookham, Chairman of the 
World Youth Council, rose to welcome the dele- 
gations, a reverent quiet settled over the arena. 
She read messages from the King of England, 
President Truman, Prime Minister Attlee, Mr. 
Bevin, Mr. Stettinius, and Dr. Shi-Chich, 
Chinese Foreign Minister. 


President Truman wrote: 


“Tt seems to me immensely important and 
encouraging that young people from more than 
60 nations should meet at a time like this to 
discuss their common problems and purposes 
in the establishment of a lasting peace. The 
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World 


Alexander Mapp, Director, Youth Depart- 
ment, Columbus Urban League, attended the 
World Youth Conference in London, October 
31-November 9, 1945, representing the Nation- 
al Urban League. Mapp served as Chairman 
of the Commission on International Travel and 
presented in a plenary session of the Confer- 
ence the combined findings of this Commission, 
the Commission on International Sports, and 
the Commission on International Cultural Ex- 
change. He was flag bearer in the opening ses- 


sion in Royal Albert Hall. 


The Conference established a permanent World 
Federation of Democratic Youth, ‘'to ensure 
that the young people of the world should have 
available a world mechanism through which they 
could continue to express and fight for’ a stable 
and lasting peace, and the opportunity for a 
happy life for all future generations. The Fed- 
eration established a Council, with eight seats 
alloted the United States Delegation. Six of 
these were filled, with two left vacant until the’ 
delegation's return to the United States. The 
six U. S. members are: 


Elsa Graves—National Industrial Council 


YWCA 


Thomas Neill—United Electrical Radio and 
Machine Workers, ClO 


Frances Damon—American ‘Youth for a Free 


World 


Russell Jones—National Intercollegiate Chris- 
tian Council 
Naomi Chertoff—Junior adassah 


Esther Cooper—Southern Negro Youth Con- 
gress. 





world into which you were born is not a happy 
one, but the victory of the United Nations has 
won for us the opportunity to create the kind of 
world in which you and your children can live 
at peace. What we have won is more than an 
opportunity. We have, it seems to me, a solemn 
responsibility to build that kind of world. The 
generation that has suffered and failed to avert 
two world wars can only lay the foundations 
for a better way of life. It is for us to hand on 
to you the bitter lessons we have learned. It 
is for you to build on that experience ; to com- 
bine the creative. and adventurous spirit of 


youth with the understanding and patience and 
tolerance and faith that the building of peace 
demands.” 


This message gave a new hope to the United 
States delegation and helped to clarify for it the 
job that lay ahead: that of actually planning 
a good world. 


_ Sir Stafford Cripps, President of the Board 
of Trade, was the guest speaker, and his mes- 
sage was a forceful discussion of “New Ap- 
proaches that are necessary for World Peace.” 
Some ofthe things he said will forever be 
remembered by the 600 young ‘delegates: 


~“The most marked development of the world 
over the last century has been the mastery which 
mankind has gained over the great forces of 
nature. . 


“These tremendous advances in the scientific 
‘and technical field have put into the hands of 
mankind the power to create standards of living 
hitherto undreamed of, but at the same time 
they have given the human race the capacity 
for unlimited self-destruction. 


“Unfortunately we have failed to match this 
technical and scientific progress by an equal 
advance in the social, political and moral 
spheres. 


“We have shown ourselves incapable of con- 
trolling the passions and selfishness of mankind, 
which today, armed with the new knowledge 
of which I have spoken, has become a thousand 
times more dangerous than in the past. 


“It becomes therefore our cardinal duty to 
make the boldest effort to eliminate the risk of 
war and that we can only do by adjusting the 
political, social and economic policies of our dif- 
ferent countries to the new circumstances. We 
must bring them rapidly into line with the ne- 
cessities arising out of the new scientific and 
technical achievements of humanity. 


“The theory upon which we base our hopes 
is that it should be possible to get diverse groups 
of human beings of all sorts, sizes and descrip- 
tions, differing in every kind of way to live to- 
gether in the world in amity and concord, with- 
out the periodical eruption of war, to which 
we have hitherto been accustomed. 


“Unless we can, by experiment, establish the 
truth of that theory, which seems to run coun- 
ter to all historical experience, we must, I be- 
lieve, accept the inevitability of the destruction 
of our civilization. at no ivery;distant date—it 
may well be within the lifetime of many of you 
who are here tonight. ©) 4. sisy 





LONDON, England, November 10, 1945—Youth Gon- 
ference delegates read Urban League material, prior to 
asking questinos about Urban League work in America. 
L. to r., Gerda Butchowitz, Austrian, member of the 
Free Austrian Youth; Lembi Matthews, U. §. delegate, 


representing the National Business and Professional 

Council, Chicago YWCA; Alexander B. Mapp, Di- 

rector, Youth Department, Columbus Urban League, 

representing the National Urban League; Elsa Graves, 

U. S. delegate, representing the National Industrial 

Council, YWCA: S. Tanbunyuen, representing the Free 
Siam Youth Movement. 
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“The future of the world will depend not ° 
upon our capacity to achieve further scientific 
and technical advances but upon our power to 
control ourselves and our peoples in a spirit’ of 
self-effacing co-operation. 


“It is toward that end that we must experi- 
ment upon the social, political and economic 
environment of human nature, so to condition 
it that we bring out the best in mankind and 
suppress the evil competitive and acquisitive in- 
stincts that have done so much damage to the 
world in the past. 


“Let us all then, young and old, embrace this 
inspiring opportunity for change and for ex- 
perfiment offered to us by a war-weary and ex- 
hausted world, determined that we will lose no 
chance of widening our knowledge and experi- 
ence so that each one of us may make the best 
contribution of which we are capable to the 
proof of our theory that it is possible for the 
nations of the world to live together in ‘peace 
and harmony.” .. . 


After Sir Stafford Cripp’s speech, all of the 
5,000 people crowded into Royal Albert Hall 
rose to their feet in tremendous, tumultous ap- 
plause. When the applause had died down, 
Eric Conners, Negro singer from “Trinidad and 
member of the BBC staff, walked slowly to the 
front of the platform, motioned the delegation 
to rise and repeat in unison the Pledge of the 
World Youth Conference. With this Pledge the 
opening session ended. - 


Racial and Group Prejudice 


@ By DR. JOSEPH LANDER 


A speech before the Adult Education 
Council Workshop, Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
September 7, 1945. 


Y function on the panel is to present 
M whatever help psychology and psychia- 

try have to offer to the problem of 
racial prejudice, which is so important from. so 
many points of view as to make it urgently 
necessary for all men of good will to make what 
contribution they can to its solution. When a 
Negro is refused admittance to a restaurant or a 
Jew is refused a job simply because he is a Jew, 
that Negro or Jew is not really interested in the 
psychological background of the humiliation, or 
the indignity of the episode. When one is smart- 
ing under the impact of such an incident one’s 
aggression is likely to be aroused to the point at 
which the proper approach to the problem seems 
‘to be sockology rather than psychology and the 
inclination is to meet the situation with a club 
expertly applied to the head of the prejudiced 
person. As we know, however, that solves no 
problem, it merely creates new ones. I hope 
that what I have to say does not strike you as a 
cold detached analysis of a terribly human and 
terribly emotional situation. My intention is not 
to dissect human emotions as one might study 
molecules or atoms, but rather to make some 
contributions from my own particular field to a 
problem which must be solved if humanity is 
to survive. 


I don’t believe I overstate the matter when 
I say that if the problem of racial and group 
prejudice is not dealt with soundly, rationally, 
and successfully, the human race will not sur- 
vive. Unless the people of the earth learn to live 
peacefully together there will certainly be an- 
other war. Living together peacefully is not 
possible unless we begin to practice the central 
principle of Democracy, i.e., all men are created 
equal, all men are entitled to equality of op- 
portunity. If one group or one race can set itself 
up as superior or can dominate another so-called 
inferior race, there will inevitably be another 
war. In the event of another war the atom 
bomb will very likely wipe out most, if not all, 
humanity. 


Racial prejudice can be classified in various 
ways. Regarding its origin, for example, one 
might say that there are instances of clear-cut 
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individual prejudice and instances of group 
prejudice. The former, the individual preju- 
dice, is of no great importance and. I shall de- 
scribe it only in order to dismiss it. An instance 
of individual prejudice is the case I recently 
came across in a psychology article. It was the 
case of a young woman, a refugee from Nazi 
Germany, a brilliant student and apparently a 
well-rounded personality. One day in discus- 
sing Nazi philosophy she said, “But can you 
consider it race prejudice if you simply recog- 
nize the fact that one race is superior to an- 
other ?”? She was the child of a Prussian father 
and a Jewish mother. As she grew to woman- 
hood she became very strongly attached to the 
father with whom she identified herself com- 
pletely. Although she had to leave Germany 
because of the Nazi attitude toward Jews, her 
attachment to her Prussian father led her to 
consider herself a member of a so-called su- 
perior race. In this way she reached a neurotic 
solution to her conflicted feelings about her par- 
ents and by considering the Jews an inferior 
race she could work off some of her hostile feel- 
ings toward her mother. Here we see an in- 
stance of the development of prejudice for pure- 
ly personal and neurotic reasons. Such instances 
are quite few, however, in the total problem of 
prejudice. : 


Outside Influence 


By far the greatest amount of prejudice is 
what we call culturally determined ; it exists in 
the early environment of the child in every com- 
munity and is absorbed almost with his mother’s 
milk. For a moving and a graphic description 
of this process I refer you to Richard Wright’s 
book “Black Boy,” in which one sees how Negro 
children at five or six are already learning to 
chant anti-Semitic rhymes before they even 
know what the words mean. All through the 
early and impressionable years we grow in an 
atmosphere in which the air is thick with feel- 
ings against some group or several groups: 
white against black, Christian against Jew, Prot- 
estant against Catholic, rich against poor, 
Northerner against Southerner. We cannot em- 
phasize too strongly that prejudice is not instinc- 
tive, is not innate. One’s prejudices seem so 
natural, are so taken for granted, that we come 
to look on them as something with which we 


were born. Yet there is not the slightest evidence 
that anyone has such inborn prejudice against 
| others of a different color or religion, of a dif- 
ferent society or culture. If the adults leave 
them alone, white and black children can and 
do play together naturally and easily. When 
they develop prejudices study will show in every 
instance ‘that the child, or adolescent, or adult, 
has been exposed to some outside influence and 
has taken on the attitudes or biases of people or 
of groups to which they were attached. 


| Competitive Aggression 


| Since one of the most important aspects of 
prejudice is aggression, we shall have to turn 
“our attention for a moment to the matter of 
aggression in general. We will then have a bet- 
‘ter understanding of the aggression we find in 
prejudice. We are all born with a certain fund 
“of aggressive drive, a certain urge to mastery, 
a quantity of competitiveness and activity ex- 
‘pressing itself in a need to assert in positive 
fashion one’s own individuality. Now if in 
childhood, or later, anything produces increased 
aggressiveness, that individual will develop a 
 canitity of aggressiveness greater than is social- 
ly desirable or acceptable. What happens ‘to 
the normal aggressive drive after one leaves the 
playgrounds? Some people employ it in their 
business, by mastering their competitors. Others 
divert their aggressiveness, their drive to mas- 
tery, into the field of science and conquer some 
problem of nature. Others drain it by engaging 
‘in sports or beating their wives. When the en- 
‘vironment is conducive to racial or group preju- 
dice, many people can drain off their hostili- 
ties, their aggressiveness, their drive to mastery, 
‘in asserting their dominance over some so-called 
lower race or group. 





_ If an individual feels inferior for any reason, 
he is only too happy to be able to lord it over 
eetarone else, in this way restoring his self- 
esteem and freeing himself of the unpleasant 
feeling of personal inferiority. Since the society 
in which we live provides an atmosphere of 
racial prejudice, such people find a ready-made 
‘avenue for the expression of their hostilities. If 
an individual feels guilty about something and 
can find someone onto whom he can shift this 
feeling of guilt, he himself. will feel less guilty 
and more comfortable. 


Unfounded Fears 


This is particuarly evident in the white man’s 
attitude towards the Negro’s sex life. The 
Southern white man is preoccupied with a fear 


regarding the virtue of Southern womanhood, 
which is apparently always in danger of being 
violated by black men. Actually, it has been 
repeatedly proved that sexual crimes of black 
men against white women are only a fraction 
of the sexual relationships between white men 
and black women. The existence of so many 
Negroes with white blood is the evidence of this 
cross-breeding, and the vast majority of such in- 
dividuals are the result of relationships between 
white men and black women, not the other way . 
around. Therefore, how shall we understand 
the white man’s preoccupation with a danger 
which is so slight as to be negligible? We can 
understand it best in terms of the white race’s 
guilt about its illicit relationships, and the fear 
of like retaliation by the Negro. By accusing 
the Negro of that offense, the white man frees 
himself of this sense of guilt. We say, he pro- 
jects his guilt onto the Negro. 


A Defense Mechanism 


That brings us to another point: prejudice is 
a mechanism which grows up to defend oneself 
against some real or fancied threat. The mere 
presence of the Negro serves as a reminder to 
the white man of his own sexual activities with 
black women and this in a sense is a threat to 
his feeling of emotional comfort or freedom 
from anxiety. Therefore, he responds to the sit- 
uation by attacking those who ‘constitute the 
threat. We find that same phenomenon in other 
manifestations of racial or group prejudice; 1.e., ° 
it serves as a defense against a real or fancied 
threat. Thus, the urban business man feels that 
his business is threatened by a competing Jew, 
therefore, he is more than willing to believe the 
most fantastic falsehoods and malicious stories 
about Jews, thereby hoping to get rid of the one 
who threatens his livelihood. This situation was 
particularly evident in some of the pogroms or 
massacres of Jews in Europe in past centuries. 
The Jews being barred from the ownership of 
land, and from most businesses, were more or 
less forced into money-lending as the means of 
making a living. It happened over and over 
again that pogroms or massacres wiped out pre- 
cisely those Jews to whom a township or the 
local nobility were deeply indebted financially. 
That was an example in crude and obvious form 
of what is so often true today: the basis of 
prejudice is very largely economic. 


To Keep Minorities Down 


I said that prejudice arises as a defense 
against some real or fancied threat. One might 
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put that somewhat differently: prejudice arises 
in an effort to maintain the status quo, to pre- 
vent any change in the relationship between 
groups or social classes. If such change is pre- 
vented in other ways, group prejudice as we 
know it does not appear. This is best typified in 
India, where the class lines are so sharply drawn, 
the caste system is so rigidly established that 
no one even dreams of trying to leave his par- 
ticular level, his class, his caste. For practical 
purpose there is nothing resembling there the 
hostility we see here between our classes or 
groups. An untouchable remains an untouch- 
able. Nothing else is needed to keep people “in 
their place.” We find the same phenomenon in 
this country: so long as the Negro or the Mexi- 
can, or the Oriental or any other minority group 
is willing to stay in the place assigned him by 
the dominant group, no particular hostility is 
displayed. If the Jew is willing to remain a 
peddler or a small shopkeeper, if the Negro ac- 
cepts a role as a slum dweller and does not try 
to rise from the menial level to become a re- 
spectabe merchant or professional, the ruling 
group can actually be kindly and, within sharp- 
ly defined limits, paternalisticaily protective. 
But when the Jew tries to join certain college 
fraternities, or when a Catholic runs for Presi- 
dent of the United States, as in 1928, he and his 
group get into trouble. 


That brings. us to the question of why it is 
that prejudice and group and racial hostilities 
. are strongest in a democracy. The relationships 
between the different classes and groups in our 
society is theoretically fluid. Theoretically, 
everyone has equal opportunity and every man 
can be President. Trouble arises when minor- 
ity groups act in accordance with these demo- 
cratic principles and actually try to raise their 
economic and cultural level, when they are suf- 
ficienctly dissatisfied with being exploited to try 
to do something about it. The dominant groups 
resist any such change because it threatens 
their position, and they therefore employ every 
means to suppress those they consider to be 
“uppity.” 

In that connection, “education and the rights 
of citizenship tend to stimulate the Negro’s 
dream of better conditions and more participa- 
tion in our civic and economic life.’ That par- 
tially explains why the Negro in the North is 
more likely to be unhappy, tense and anxious 
than the Negro in the South. Although the 
North gives him far more opportunities than he 
had in the South, the North opens up more 
vistas and brings more sharply into relief the 
hypocrisies. the blatant smugness, and the gross 
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inconsistencies between the preaching about 
democracy and the practice of democracy. ‘The 
Southern white man makes no bones about his 
intention to keep the Negro down, and many 
Negroes in the South therefore have abandoned 
hope for any improvement. They resign them- 
selves to their lot and make the best of it. 


Fear of the New and Strange 


How did all this group prejudice arise in the 
first place? Probably oa the basis of a suspi- 
cion, a distrust, of whatever was different from 
ourselves, whatever was new or strange. Primi- 
tive man had the greatest difficulty in surviving, 
and inter-tribal wars were a constant menace. 
The outsider was always someone who might 
put out the fire without which he could not 
survive, might kill him without warning, might 
take away his food or his wife. There arose, 
therefore, a strong distrust of any and every 
outsider as a potential enemy. This attitude be- 
came so deeply ingrained, this need to band to- 
gether with one’s own group became so strong, 
that the suspicion of something new and dif- 
ferent, although very mild, has been passed on 
from generation to generation, and to this day 
there is a certain uneasiness about someone dif- 
ferent or foreign. This does not mean we are 
born with the uneasiness, we learn it from the 
environment. I had a letter a few months age 
from a friend who moved from New York tc 
Maine. He wrote that he is convinced he will 
not be accepted socially until he has lived there 
for years: his neighbors view him with suspicion 
and distrust as an outsider. Our self-love make: 
us feel that anything different from ourselves i: 
alien, dangerous, threatening. If, however, the 
different person, the stranger, constitutes nc 
economic threat, or if conscious and deliberate 
efforts are not made to stimulate hostilities, the 
initial uneasiness about the stranger quickly dis 
appears. The Bible says that The Lord mad 
us in his own image. If that is so, then eact 
eroup considers itself like the Lord, and there 
fore something approximating perfection. 

This leads to some curious attitudes. There i 
a widespread belief that Negroes have a specia 
odor. We overlook the fact that white mez 
also have a characteristic odor, which, to th 
Oriental, is strong and unpleasant. There is ai 
authentic account of a Japanese girl wh 
fainted at the smell of a large group of uppe 
class white people to whom she served dinner 
We become so accustomed to our own character 
istic odor as to be completely unaware of it. W 
quickly take on, however, the attitudes of th 
group with which we become associated, eve 


though that group may at first have struck us 
as strange or different. Thus, when David Liv- 
ingstone again met white people after his long 
stay in Africa, he said that their white skin 
looked strange and unnatural, like blanched 
celery or white mice. Even the churches play 
a part in building up a sense of difference from 
other groups, thereby stimulating prejudice. In 
Sunday school and in sermons the picture is 
presented of the benighted heathen, mostly col- 
ored people, adding to the picture we already 
have of our own superiority and the inferiority 
of others. Also we must not overlook the faci 
that some leaders in every field, including busi- 
ness, science, labor movement and religions, may 
for one reason or another deliberately stir up 
hostility to other groups. We in this country 
are no strangers to the dissemination of fascistic 
racial and group theories by prominent religious 
personalities, 


“Live and Let Live" 


A democracy is a most difficult and challeng- 
ing way of life because it demands of its mem- 
bers a degree of intellectual maturity, emotional 
maturity and intellectual honesty which one 
does not need in a feudal system or an authori- 
tarian state, or in any other system in which 
one does things by command in rigidly pre- 
scribed fashion. If man is to be free, he must 
accept responsibility for learning to live with his 
fellow man. A democracy demands a reason- 
ableness, a live-let-live attitude that runs against 
the profound aggression which most of us today 
reach with maturity. Unless and until human 
aggression can be channeled into socially con- 
structive activity, it will be directed into anti- 
social channels, and that means irrational preju- 
dice and hostility. 

That brings us to a point deserving the great- 
est emphasis; the cure of group prejudice can- 
not be carried on without the concomitant cure 
of the other ills from which our society suffers. 
So long as people are threatened by the loss of 
livelihood, so long as people are required to live 
in slums, so long as there is the anxiety of an- 
ticipating another war, so long as children are 
reared in an environment which over-stimulates 
the competitive and aggressive spirit, just so 
long will humanity have within itself an un- 
healthy degree of frustration and tension lead- 
ing to abnormal degrees of aggression. And as 
long as that condition prevails, man will need 
to find a scapegoat, an inferior onto whom he 
can spill his hate, his frustration, his hostility. 


Spread Facts; Not Falsehoods 
Practically speaking, what can be done to- 


day? Frankly, I don’t know. I think we will 
make no great progress until we have a press, a 
journalism which will tell the truth about these 
matters, a press which is not subservient to po- 
litical or other interests. I think one of the most 
important measures in combating group prej- 
udices was the FEPG, in spite of its weaknesses. 
In spite of what we may think of the Soviet 
Union in other respects, it seems to have solved 
the problem of racial and group prejudice far 
better than we have. In Russia, anti-Semitism 
and other racial expressions are so serious an 
offense that the people who feel such sentiments — 
keep quiet about them. That doesn’t mean they 
have changed their opinions about Orientals or 
any other race, but it does mean that there is 
far less opportunity than formerly for the grow- 
ing child to be exposed to racial or group preju- 
dice. Then he in turn will pass on proportion- 
ately less to his children, and if this can be main- 
tained for two generations, people there will 
not merely express no anti-racial feelings, they 
will probably have none. I do not know if sim- 
ilar legislation here, under our system, would 
have the same effect, but the deliberate dissem- 
ination of falsehoods and malicious propaganda 
about racial groups could very likely be halted 
if there were more active official discouragement 
of such tactics, as well as the opportunity to 
challenge prejudice groups more openly in the 
press, forcing them into the light of day. 


I have already referred to another prerequis- 
ite for the elimination of such prejudice; if 
there are jobs for all and if we eliminate the 
other economic threats to man’s security, man 
will have less need to develop and express ab- 
normal aggression. 


Remedial Measures 


Finally, I think of our society the way I think 
of my patients with emotional problems. My 
patients get well only if they work hard at it, 
and not because I wave any magic wand over 
them. In psychiatric treatment, the patient 
works at least as hard as the doctor. The pa- 
tient undergoes this because he knows that the 
reward is a healthier, a fuller, a richer, and a 
happier life. The members of a democratic 
society, if they want to preserve, enrich and 
make healthy the society in which they live, 
must work at it. If we are to eliminate the ills 
of our society, we cannot wait for a man on a 
white horse to do it for us. If such treatment 
of our society is to occur, it will have to be car- 
ried on by the members of that society them- 
selves. 
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Proof in the Working 


@ By LEE RICHARD HAYMAN 


Two young servicemen speak up for wider 
opportunities for Negroes. One, in an article 
to "Opportunity"; the other, in a letter to the 
New York "Herald Tribune." 
Unsolicited statements such as these are indeed 
“proof in the working." 


number of otherwise intelligent Ameri- 

cans who do not believe that the Negro 
can successfully assume an equally useful role 
in our society. And before my recent experience 
in a large Southern Army General Hospital I 
fluctuated between that group and the enlarg- 
ing section of citizens who are convinced that 
the Negro needs only the opportunity and edu- 
cational advantages that are enjoyed by the 
white population. 

Perhaps of all the lessons learned in my army 
experiences this one is the most valuable. I 
know it has been one of the most vivid. 

In this particular hospital there are over two 
thousand patients, many of whom are serious 
chronic cases. Almost fifty percent of the nurses 
here are colored women, many middle-aged. 
Some wards in the hospital are supervised by 
these nurses and they have white or colored 
nurses and cadets working under their direc- 
tion. To many observers such a situation would 
seem to warrant serious trouble and _ friction. 
Surprisingly to them, however, this definitely is 
not the case. The very rare flare-up is more of 
a shock than anything else. 

Ward personnel, composed of soldier corps- 
men and colored “maids” also come under the 


ie: are still an unfortunately large 


jurisdiction of these colored lieutenant nurses. 
Almost without exception they display noble ex- 
amples of dignity and intelligence in the man- 
ner in which their orders are given, with the 
proper balance of authority and friendly co- 
operation. Their jobs are done efficiently and 
their patients receive more than adequate atten- 
tion, treatment and kindness. 

The first week I worked under these nurses 
it was with reluctance, mistrust and some petty 
indignation that I took their orders and fol- 
lowed their suggestions. By the end of the sec- 
ond week I heartily accepted their competent 
authority with enthusiasm and due confidence. 

There lies proof of the argument: Negroes 
can step into positions of authority without re- 
sorting to self-conscious over-bearance or in- 
ferior-taunted laxness. 

It was experiencing a great step ahead in the 
understanding and admiration of people of the 
Negro race, and I felt a conviction that our 
democratic nature is maturing. We are still a 
young nation and the emergency close-working- 
together of our peoples is imparting progress to 
our mental growth. 

If intelligent Americans, Southern and North- 
ern, open their eyes to how the Negroes have 
stood on par with the whites where opportunity 
was afforded them, in the war effort, they will 
find indisputable proof of their abilities and sub- 
sequent successful utilization. What is needed 
now is broader educational facilities for colored 
children and adults, so that their latent talents 
can be properly developed and sent into ap- 
propriate channels for our mutual benefits. 





To the New York Herald Tribune: 


Having been stationed at several marine bases: 


in the South, as a white citizen I have taken 
special note of the conditions and treatment of 
the Negroes in this section of the country in 
contrast to the North. 

As a result I have reached five definite con- 
clusions. 1. The economic development of the 
South must be speeded and stimulated by Fed- 
eral action in order that there be sufficient jobs 
to give full employment to both races. The na- 
tional government can aid in this venture by giv- 
ing loans and benefits to businesses which show 
promise and a reasonable amount of security. 
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Governor Arnall of Georgia has suggested several 
new industries, some related to the soy bean, 
which can easily be developed in the South that 
would not be in direct competition with the 
North. The full employment measure would be 
especially beneficial in this economic develop- 
ment of the South. 


The Fair Employment Practices Committee 
must also insure fair employment practices. 2. 
Negroes and whites should be granted equal 
opportunities for education. This could be ac- 
complished for the most part by the national 
government appropriating funds for public 
schools to supplement the state’s appropriations 


which are found to be inadequate. 3. Every 
citizen, white or black, who can pass state reg- 
istration laws must be allowed to vote. If a 
state refuses to grant this privilege, then, in ac- 
cordance with the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution, that state should be denied 
representation in the House of Representatives 
proportionate to the number of qualified voters 
it refuses to permit to vote, either in primaries 
or national elections. The poll tax must be 
abolished. 4. The anti-lynching measure should 
be passed at the earliest date. 5. Every church 
in the South, if it professes to be Christian, 
should make it a policy to allow all races to 
enter its portals. If it refuses, it is hypocritical. 


This program would require courage on the 
part of both Congress and the American people. 
These changes are practical. They are consis- 
tent with both our God-given rights and the 
Constitution. If we advocate fair play and de- 
mocracy in the remainder of the world, let us 
cease this hypocrisy and first rectify our own 
injustices, discrimination and bigotry. I urge 
that the President appoint a special committee, 
consisting of leaders from every section of the 
country, to investigate the race problem, ob- 


serving the successful system in Brazil and sev- 
eral other countries and recommend to Congress 
a plan by which minority races in this country 
may receive a fair deal. 

The Negro race in America has great poten- 
tial wealth, for if allowed to develop in freedom 
these people can contribute infinitely to the eco- 
nomic and scientific development of our nation. 
In partial bondage they have already produced 
heroes in wars, champions in sports and great 
leaders in science, medicine, the arts and in _ 
every walk of life. 

Until we, as individual Americans, agree that 
“fall men are created equal and are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
that among these are life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness,” we cannot present our coun- 
try to the world as an example of a true democ- 
racy. For a true democracy is one which has 
the courage to respect the God-given rights of 
all peoples, regardless of race, creed or color. 

GrorcE C. NEwcoms, 
Tech. Sgt. U.S. M. C. 
Cherry Point, N. C., Nov. 10, 1945. 


Reprinted, with permission, from the November 18, 1945 
issue of the New York Herald Tribune. 


FPO, San Francisco 


By RALPH WILLIAM HYDE 


CERISE they say 
and their dark eyes sparkle 
with the hope and anticipation 
of a people whose lives are circumscribed 
by the geography of island and ocean- 
America, they repeat, introspectively, 
as a child would murmur mother 
for the first tame. 
How is it in America? 
I have always wanter to go there. 


And proudly I tell them of Kansas 


where the wheat ripples like a golden ocean 


from one horizon to the other. 
And I tell them of the South 
with her white fields of cotton 
and forests of pine. 


And I speak with nostalgia of New York 

with her great buildings inverted 

in the lagoons of Central Park. 

I tell them of spaghetti and wine and corn 
whiskey, 

of syrup and pancakes and gin. : 

And because they have heard certain things 

about this great land that nurtured me, 

that surfeited me with her prodigal breast, 

they ask hesitantly, 

how is it with me 

if I go to America? 


And looking at their dark eyes : 

and cool, brown muscles rippling powerfully 
over the lithe-limbed bodies 

suddenly I become taciturn and sad. 

How can I tell them? 


How can I tell them? 
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Old vs. New Community Attitudes 
Regarding Tuberculosis 


By. CHRISTINE J. DILLARD 


This essay won first prize in the Negro college 
division of the Annual Essay Contest sponsored 
by the National Tuberculosis Association. 


NCE upon a time there roamed about 
() our community an ugly monster which 

ruthlessly devoured and _ destroyed 
helpless victims until one day—but that is 
ahead of my story. 

No, this is not a fairy tale, for unlike the ex- 
ploits featured in the tales of Grimm and An- 
derson, the incidents here related are not fig- 
ments of the imagination; they are the actual 
experiences of an American community, the 
name of which, for obvious reasons, must be 
withheld. 

This town is basically like all other American 
towns. It has its own Main Street, its own pub- 
lic buildings, its own churches, and its own 
schools. It experiences an acceleration of pulse 
and fervor at every coming election, and the 
wars have called its sons to battle. It has its 
gaiety, its laughter, and its heartaches; but 
through it all run certain traditions like a de- 
termined stream which flows on and on. Among 
these early traditions were the tragic and dis- 
torted ideas and conceptions about tuberculosis, 
then called “consumption.” It is difficult to 
realize today how far apart we are from 
these years of superstitions’ and beliefs and 
the subsequent disasters which followed. They 
all seem now like “Ghosts of the Past.” In those 
days tuberculosis was a nameless fear. 7is vic- 
tims were regarded almost as “Untouchables.” 
For this reason the family in which the afflic- 
tion was visiting strove to conceal from the 
community that the disease had attacked a 
member of its household. 

In those old days the early signs of tubercu- 
losis were not easily and readily discerned. 
Member of families did not know then, as we 
do now, that those symptoms might prove fatal 
not only to the one person affected but perhaps 
to a whole family; consequently they treated 
these early signs with very little concern. That 
“all in,” “‘tired-out feeing’ was interpreted as 
laziness if the victim by nature was indolent, 
and as signs of “overwork” or the “need of rest” 
if he were industrious. ‘That persistent cough 
was merely a “deep cold” which could easily be 
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remedied by some highly advertised patent 
medicine or one of grandma’s favorite prescrip- 
tions. 

As weeks or perhaps months rolled by, for 
tuberculosis seldom strikes a sharp blow in the 
beginning, and as more definite signs of the 
disease become apparent—perhaps a streaked 
sputum, weakness, loss of weight, or recurring 
pains in the chest—then the family became 
alarmed and the physician was called. If the 
diagnosis was positive, the revelation was ac- 
companied by several reactions. The family as 
well as patient might resent the diagnosis of the 
doctor and might call in another who perhaps 
would be willing to sacrifice the integrity of his 
profession to maintain the good will of his clien- 
tele and would base his therapy on the precon- 
ceived diagnosis which the family had chosen 
to make and which the doctor was called in 
merely to confirm. Others, who were unwilling 
to believe the doctor, or who may not have 
called in the doctor at all, conceived the idea 
of the victim’s being under some spell placed 
upon him by an enemy who was either known 
or unknown. In the parlance of the day, the 
patient had been “fixed.” This, indeed, was a 
tragic reaction, for the sufferer’s life wasted 
away while some “Voodoo doctor” practiced his 
wiles on his ignorant victim. The more pro- 
tracted the illness, the more lucrative were the 
quack’s returns; for you may be sure that he 
concocted, until death came, scheme after 
scheme and promise after promise of renewed 
health. 

On the other hand, the nightmare of horror 
which the doctor’s diagnosis brought to those 
who were willing to believe and accept it, the 
family felt that they could bear anything other 
than the stigma which they would suffer at the 
merciless hand of the community once the truth 
was known; therefore they immediately set to 
work to build up a wall of secrecy. The per- 
son afflicted with tuberculosis was allowed to 
move about in society as long as he was able. 
The daily ‘habits of the household remained 
practically unaltered. For fear of injury to the 
patient’s feelings, no sanitary precautions were 
employed. The patient was allowed to sleep in 
the room with others. His dishes, bed linen, 
and clothing were not sterilized and were not 
kept apart from the utensils and apparel of 
other members of the family. In fact, he was 


permitted to continue his same, normal rou- 
tine of everyday living in so far as he was able. 
The thought of the patient was predominant 
over the well-being of the family and the com- 
munity. 

But tuberculosis is a persistent monster; if 
neglected it continues on its merciless path of 
destruction and soon the patient became too 
weak to move about. In the final stages of the 
disease a sanatorium (which in the community 
of the past was looked upon only as a place in 
which to die) might be resorted to, while the 
family bowed its head in shame and ignominy 
at the fate which had befallen it. 

Too, another old attitude of my community 
was a false conception that tuberculosis was 
hereditary and that in families where the disease 
once occurred a recurrence was inevitable. Per- 
haps the citing of a specific case might prove 
interesting reading. Into this family tuberculosis 
was introduced by the father, who died six 
months before the birth of the sixth and last 
child. The mother apparently escaped the at- 
tack of the disease. The two sons left home soon 
after their father’s death, and it seems that they, 
too, were spared. As time passed the other four 
children became successive victims to tubercu- 
losis. When the eldest daughter fell ill in her 
twenty-first year, the next girl, aged eighteen, 
was permitted to sleep in the room with her 
until the stricken girl was removed to a sana- 
torium, where she died six months later. After 
a lapse of about twelve months daughter No. 2 
was taken sick with tuberculosis. In this. in- 
stance, as in the other, no precaution was taken 
to safeguard the health of the other members 
of the family. Daughter No. 2 died within the 
home, but daughters No. 3 and No. 4 received 
sanatorium treatment. All four girls died 
within a span of eight years. ‘Too much em- 
phasis cannot be placed upon the fact that in 
each case no effort was made by the mother to 
safeguard the health of the members of the 
family not afflicted by the disease and that the 
sanatorium was resorted to only in the final 
stages of the disease. The reasons underlying 
these effects are not hard to determine. The 
attitude of the mother was one of complacency. 
The father had fallen victim to the disease and 
therefore, she reasoned, a similar fate was in- 
evitable.for his children. She submissively felt 
that ‘“‘God’s will was being done.” ‘This mother’s 
attitude was exemplary of the attitude of the 
community in the common belief that tubercu- 
losis was incurable; thus, once the disease laid 
hold of its victim, a feeling of resignation was 
built up and the inevitable fearfully awaited. 

Does all of this mean that the peope were en- 


tirely ignorant of tuberculosis as a communica- 
ble disease? Does it mean that they had never 
read in books that in 1882 in a small German 
village Robert Koch discovered the germ that 
caused tuberculosis? Does it mean that the ef- 
forts of such pioneers of public health as Wil- 
liam Thompson Sedgewick, including his scien- 
tific research in water supplies, milk supplies, and 
sewage disposal, have passed unnoticed; or that 
the invaluable works of Charles Value Chapin 
—classics in public health education and in the 
administrative control of communicable ‘di-: 
seases—have all been in vain? Does it mean 
that this typical American community totally 
disregarded State and City Health Administra- 
tions or the ministrations of their family phy- 
sicians ? 

The answer is, of course, an emphatic VO. 
Rather it is true that the fight to combat tu- 
berculosis had not undergone at that time a 
steady educative process that is necessary to 
break down traditions of long standing. To 
revolutionize these traditions this factor is, per- 
haps, of more importance than any other: the 
attitudes of mind that must be cultivated—at- 
titudes of tolerance, sympathetic understanding 
and an intelligent approach to the nature and 
control of this disease. An important duty of 
health officials has been to educate people to 
use in their daily lives the knowledge available 
for preventing sickness and premature death— 
especially from diseases like tuberculosis. 

To this end assorted organizations of Public 
Health Service, Tuberculosis Associations, 
schools, parent teachers associations, insurance 
companies, and many other agencies have joined 
hands in this great campaign of education. For- 
tunately, as a result of prolonged study and in- 
tensive as well as extensive field work, all over 
the country communities have emerged from 
the old “fogy-isms” of yesteryears into an intel- 
ligent approach and understanding of tubercu- 
losis as a menace to society. 

Thus now in my community, as in others 
throughout the land, instead of the old practice 
of shrouding the disease in secrecy, new atti- 
tudes regarding tuberculosis are discernible. The 
people are now ready to attack the disease 
frontally according to the most scientific meth- 
ods. They watch with caution the danger sig- 
nals and follow through with X-ray and tubercu- 
lin tests. They have learned that the attitude 
of the patient is a most important part of the 
routine of getting well. Instead of ‘evasion 
there is friendly assistance ; instead of resignation 
there is pugnacity and the indomitable will to 
keep striving toward the goal of cure. “Voodoo- 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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The Souls of White Children 


@ By MARY CAPOTOSTO 


ARTHA knew almost right away that 
M trouble was brewing at the school. 

Even while she was still in the hospital 
they couldn’t keep that from her. 

First, on her third day in bed, Mr. Stuart 
dropped in to see her on the way home from 
school. 

“A girl who never crosses roads against traffic 
lights, never runs for streetcars, never pushes 
and shoves in crowds,” he scoffed, ‘‘so you end 
up flat on your back in a hospital bed!” 

“But he was almost a foot taller,’ Martha 
shot back, laughing, “and he weighed about 
twice as much—and I certainly didn’t expect 
him to land on top of me!” 

The streetcar had not been crowded. In its 
favor, Martha had missed two others. But sud- 
denly a small car shot around a corner, and, to 
avoid colliding with it, the motorman halted 
abruptly—too abruptly. Martha couldn’t re- 
member anything after her first shock of sur- 
prise at being jerked and thrown from her seat. 
Afterwards she discovered that she had gone 
down under the man sharing her seat. 

So here she was now, somewhat bruised and 
battered, with her left arm in a cast, ‘“‘a nice 
clean break that won’t give you much trouble,” 
the doctor had told her cheerfully. 

Mr. Stuart took a small packet of letters from 
his pocket. 

“JT promised to do postman duties. . Mrs. 
Branch said—” 

“Mrs. Branch,’ Martha began quickly. But 
she did not go on. 

Mrs. Branch always spelled trouble. 

Though Martha did not know her very well, 
- she had met the elderly supply teacher once. 
She remembered the day. 

The youngsters from her class had entered 
the room in an odd manner that morning: ap- 
prehensive, curiously tense, suddenly filled with 
relief when they saw her standing at her desk. 
-On being asked what was wrong, one child 
blurted out: 

“We saw Mrs. Branch down in the hall!” 

“Well?” 

“We thought maybe you were away.” 

SS (2) Iyaeeon 

And now she was away, and they did have 
Mrs. Branch. 

Martha sighed. 

~The letters from the children were not par- 
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ticularly reassuring. She had to laugh over 
Betsy Worth’s. “Weer sorry you got hurt on the 
car and weer sorry we got Mrs. Branch in our 
room. She ain’t nice to us like you are and she 
has big mussels in her arms and she has lots of 
lipstick on.” Martha had to laugh, too, at the 
letter from George York. “I can’t come and 
see you in the hospital. My mother says they 
won’t let me in because I’m only ten years old. 
I told my mother she should come instead of 
me because it’s a good thing to visit the sick. 
My mother says it’s a good thing they won’t let 
us in because then you would be really sick. 
Would you, Miss Jordan? I hope not because 
we all miss you so much and want you back 
quick.” 

But Martha’s laughter was touched witb 
tears, because from Barbara Anthony’s neat lit- 
tle correct note to Roger Maine’s almost illegi- 
ble scrawl, all the letters contained such be- 
wilderment and discontent and unhappiness 
that they made her ache a little. 

Mrs. York did go to see Martha. 

“IT suppose George wouldn’t give you any 
peace until you agreed to ‘visit the sick’? the 
girl teased. 

Mrs. York laughed. Her laughter was gay 
and young, almost boyish; it went oddly with 
her massive figure, her interestingly ugly face, 
her graying thin hair caught back so tightly 
from her face. : 

But Mrs. York sobered abruptly. 

“He decided this morning that he wasn’t go: 
ing to go to school until you went back—” 

“Oh, no. 4 

“Of course he went. But unwillingly, and un- 
der pressure.” 

“But why? What happened?” 

“T don’t know. He simply said he didn’t 
want to go just because he didn’t want to go. 
. . . They all miss you horribly. It makes them 
feel completely lost not having you there.” 

“Children always feel lost with a new teach- 
er,” Martha said sympathetically. 

“Miss Jordan, this is different. This is— 
strange—a little frightening. I can’t ‘quite un- 
derstand it. I wish I could.” 

For the next few days, Martha heard noth- 
ing disturbing. Temporarily her fears of trou- 
ble at the school were lulled into non-existence. 
She even laughed at herself for having worried 
about the situation there, scolded herself de- 


risively, “Worse than a mother hen fussing 
over her chicks, even if it was only mental fus- 
sing!” | 

But the day Martha went home Miss Grey 
from grade four visited her, Miss Grey with 
something - has - happened - and - I - can - 
hardly - wait - to - tell - you oozing from every 
pore of her plump small body. At sight of the 
older teacher, all of Martha’s previous nebulous 
anxiety assumed very definite substance, and 
her heart sank within her. 

Martha didn’t know just what she expected, 
but she certainly wasn’t prepared for the an- 
nouncement that none of the girls and boys from 
grade five had been at school that afternoon. 

Forty-three children not- at school? Forty- 
three children playing truant—or what had it 
been? 

“But where were they?” 

*“You’d never guess—” 

Impatience surged through Martha Jordan. 
To “guess” was about the last thing on earth 
she wanted to do just then. Her soft full mouth 
tightened a little. She didn’t “guess.” 

“Tt really was funny, Martha,” Miss Grey 
continued. “There was Mrs. Branch at one- 
thirty, alone in your room. Finally she came 
down to ask me if I knew where they were. 
Of course I didn’t. Then she went to Mr. 
Stuart. The first thing he wanted to know was 
if anything had gone wrong during the morn- 
ing—” 

As if taking a cue, the principal appeared in 
the doorway. 
~ “More company, Martha.” 

Without waiting for preliminaries, Martha 
asked directly: 

“Mr. Stuart, where were they ?” 

“In the basement of the church.” 

“But why ?” 

The man threw up his hands in a gesture of 
helplessness. 

“Martha Jordan, are they bad?” 

SIN Qa 

“Are they impertinent and rebellious and 
stubborn ?” 

“No Ng 

‘All year people have been remarking on how 
good they are—It was rather a shock to dis- 
cover that Mrs. Branch thought them one of 
the worst classes she has ever worked with.” 

“But what happened?” 

Again Mr. Stuart threw up his hands. 

“T don’t know yet. We didn’t find them until 
almost three-thirty. Of course when they were 
all missing I felt that they were probably to- 


gether, and there was no use in alarming any- 
one.” 

“What did you do?” 

“I tried several things. At last I got a lead 
from O’Reilly. He said he had seen an unusual 
number of children go into the church while he 
was at the corner after lunch. The reason he 
noticed them especially was that they carried 
books. Since they weren’t in the church, natu- 
rally we tried the auditorium. That’s where 
they were, working away as quietly as if under. 
supervision. You really do have them trained. 
to work on their own,” he interposed. “But 
they weren’t willing to tell me why they were 
there—” 

“That’s not like them,’ Martha contended. 
“They aren’t like that at all.” 

“What struck me was that they didn’t seem in 
the least guilty or ashamed. I felt they couldn’t 
look like that unless they were innocent. So I 
said we'd attend to the affair in the morning 
and I sent them home.” 

But Martha could not wait until morning, 
especially when she knew that she would not 
be at school then. The doctor had decreed at 
least a week at home before she went back. 

As soon as Miss Grey and Mr. Stuart left, 
Martha called George York. “I’m home. Would 
some of you like to come over and see me?” 
She called Barbara Anthony, too, and asked 
her the same thing. 

Shortly after supper the children began arriv- 
ing, some on bicycles, some by streetcar. They 
crowded as close as they could get around — 
Martha, all aquiver with excitement, all talking 
at once, and they hadn’t been with her long be- 
fore Jim Borowski volunteered, “Miss Jordan, 
we weren’t at school this afternoon.” 

“I know,” Martha told him soberly. Only 
that and nothing more. 

A curious stillness fell over the youngsters. 
The air throbbed with the stillness, and their 
faces were intense with it, and their eyes were 
aware of it. 

“We don’t like Mrs. Branch.” 

And, when Martha did not say anything, 
Kenneth Andrews told her: 

“But we wouldn’t have done it if she hadn’t 
started it first.” 

“Started what?” 

“Well—well—she’s ignorant!’? Jim blurted, 
his ruddy face drained of color and his eyes 
hot with fury. 

“Jim, you can’t say things like that,” Martha 
began; but Barbara Anthony said quietly and 
with conviction, “But, Miss Jordan, she is. We 
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haven’t said anything to anyone else—But she’s 
really horrible.” 


For a few moments Martha looked into 
Barbara’s face, a pale small face with too-grave 
eyes very clear and direct, but with outrage in 
their dark depths. Martha looked around at 
the other children. The same violence was mir- 
rored in all their eyes, and it was a little fright- 
ening to see. 

Suddenly, and»chillingly, she remembered the 
admission of Mrs. York some days before. “‘Miss 
Jordan, this is different. This is strange—a lit- 
tle frightening. I can’t quite undertand it. I 
wish I could.” 

“We haven’t said anything to anyone else,” 
Barbara had just said. 

They had kept it among themselves—until 
now, when they were sharing it with her, and of 
their own accord. 

“But you can’t say things like that,’ Martha 
repeated, “unless you have something with 
which to back them up.” 


“It was about the pictures we have in our 
music gallery.” 

They had been studying the voice of Paul 
Robeson. Their enthusiasm over him and that 
for which he stood had known no bounds. In 
newspapers and magazines, the children had 
found dozens of pictures to supplement Martha’s 
own collection, and their display was one of 
which to be extremely proud. 

“What about them?” 


“Mrs. Branch said she felt like tearing them 
all down.” 

“She said we ought to be ashamed to have 
pictures of niggers in our room.” 

“She said,” from white-lipped Dennis Butler, 
“that nice white children shouldn’t have to sit 
looking at dirty black people all day.” 

“She was aways saying nasty things about the 
Negroes.” . 

“And she called Paul Robeson an_ ugly 
nigger—” 

As the children were making their accusa- 
tions, too contained, strangely calm, there came 
to life within Martha a sickening sensation 
which started at the pit of her stomach and 
flooded her entire being until, at Barbara’s “And 
she called Paul Robeson an ugly nigger—’ it 
seemed to explode in her head, blinding her 
with uncontrollable fury. 

“__and Miss Jordan, we couldn’t let her say 
that about Paul Robeson,” Barbara was saying. 
“We just couldn’t! All the other times, when 
she said all the other things, we kept quiet—” 
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“Even though we felt like traitors,’ George 
interjected, ‘“‘we kept quiet. We didn’t want 
to, but Mrs. Branch wouldn’t let us talk to her 
about it. So we talked it over outside, and we 
knew we couldn’t make her change her mind 
about the way she feels about anything because 
she’s too old and stubborn. But we couldn’t 
keep quiet any more when she called Paul Robe- 
son an ugly nigger!” 

“No,” Martha assented. “No, of course you 
couldn’t.” 


“Barbara told Mrs. Branch that Paul Robe- 
son is a handsome man, not an ugly nigger.” 


“Then Mrs. Branch got mad and called Bar- 
bara an impertinent young snip and she gave 
her the strap.” 

Martha’s sound arm went out, drawing the 
little girl close and hard against her. 

“TY didn’t mind much,” Barbara maintained 
stoutly. “I was proud to have it, because it was 
like fighting for something good.” 

Martha saw it as clearly as if she had been 
there. The small figure, head flung back, black 
bangs hanging still and straight above eyes filled 
with outraged decency and the fire of justice; 
eyes touched with dread, too, for never before 
had anyone strapped her. 

Inwardly Martha cried out, “Oh Barbara, 
Barbara!” and her arm tightened around the 
child. 

“Then she strapped me,” Jim declared, “be- 
cause I told her that we don’t call Negroes nig- 
gers, not ever.” 

“But what,” Martha wanted to know, ‘made 
you tell her that then? I mean, you let her say 
it before—” 

“This was different. Mrs. Branch said, ‘All 
this fuss and bother about some dirty niggers.’ 
She had said it so often, and that was like the 
last straw, Miss Jordan. I thought if Barbara 
was brave enough to take a punishment for Paul 
Robeson, I was willing to take one for all 
Negroes.” 

“Tve taught them well,’ Martha thought, 
tears stinging behind her lids, her throat full 
and tight. “I’ve taught them better than I 
know.” 

“TI understand,” she said aloud. 

“But it was when Mrs. Branch did take down 
all the pictures in the music gallery,” George 
offered, “that we decided we couldn’t go back 
while she was there. Do you think Mr. Stuart 
will make us go?” he ended anxiously. 

Martha shook her head. 


“T’m sure that he, too, will understand.” 


Upholding A Pledge 


@ By CHARLES H. BYNUM 


HE National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis was founded by Franklin De- 
lano Roosevelt in January, 1938, to lead, 
direct, and unify the fight against infantile 
paralysis. In seven years the National Founda- 


tion, of which Basil O’Connor is president, has. 


grown to nearly 3,000 chapters serving most of 
the 3,070 counties in the United States. It is an 
organization founded on the pledge to the 
American people: no victim of infantile par- 
aylsis shall go without care for lack of funds, 
regardless of age, race, creed or color. 

How this pledge has been kept by chapters 
of the National Foundation, as revealed in 
periodic reports by chapters, field trips by na- 
tional officers, workers, and representatives, is 
an inspiring story. An even more heartening 
story is the testimony of infantile paralysis pa- 
tients and community leaders. Separately and 
collectively these stories bear witness to the un- 
biased administration of the service program of 
the National Foundation and its chapters. 

For example, the Davidson County (Ten- 
nessee ) Chapter, seeking to improve its service 
program, asked hospitals in Nash- 
ville to indicate what equipment they 
desired to raise the standards of their 
medical care for infantile paralysis 
patients. Hubbard Hospital of Me- 
harry Medical College replied by list- 
ing physical therapy equipment needs 
costing $7,250. Funds for the pur- 
chase of the equipment were made 
available by the Davidson County 
Chapter of the National Foundation. 
The National Foundation, as a grant- 
making agency, cooperates with other 

‘agencies to provide medical care. The 
late Paul Johnson, pioneer Chicago 
Negro manufacturer of physical the- 
rapy equipment, made a gift of elec- 
trical and heating equipment for the 
infantile paralysis treatment center 
at Hubbard Hospital. 

Administration and operation of 
this new treatment center will be un- 
dertaken in the near future by a full- 
time physical therapy technician 
trained through funds provided by 
the National Foundation. Meharry 

Medical College is developing its 

physical medicine department now 


in order that adequate training in the treat- 
ment of infantile paralysis will be available to 
Negro physicians and _ nurses. 

Another striking example of aid rendered 
where needed is in New Jersey’s Atlantic Coun- 
ty. Negroes in Atlantic City and in many of 
the other cities and towns of that county and 
of the surrounding counties are enthusiastic 
about the services of the Betty Bacharach Home 
for Afflicted Children located in Loganport. 
They have reason to be enthusiastic, for the 
Home has never failed to give medical care to 
any afflicted child “regardless of race, color or 
creed.” This pledge has been kept during the 
twenty-one years the Home has been rendering 
service. The Atlantic County Chapter of the 
National Foundation aids the Betty Bacharach 
Home by granting funds for the medical care 
of its infantile paralysis victims. Early in 1945 
the chapter turned over nearly $20,000 to the 
Home. 

Joe Louis, world’s heavyweight champion, 
makes regular visits to this Home. Officials there 
say that Joe’s visits are eagerly anticipated by 





Infantile. paralysis patients at Children’s Hospital School, Baltimore, 
ML Men igpate in March of Dimes broadcast for funds to support 
work of the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis and its 


Chapters. 
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staff and patients, for his presence is a tonic 
which lifts the patients and gives them courage 
to fight to overcome their afflictions. 

The Cleveland (Ohio) Rehabilitation Center 
performs a unique service for handicapped per- 
sons. Funds are furnished by the Cuyahoga 
County Chapter of the National Foundation for 
the service rendered victims of infantile pa- 
ralysis. In the Center, victims of infantile pa- 
ralysis receive medical care and at the same time 
are taught vocational skills to make them pro- 
ductive wage earners. The program is organized 
to provide complete rehabilitation of patients 
at the Center. 

Treatment of the after-affects of infantile 
paralysis often requires that victims receive phy- 
sical therapy for many months. The Cleveland 
Rehabilitation Center provides this treatment 
along with vocational rehabilitation. Patients 
live at home but go to the Center daily. When 
their handicaps make transportation difficult or 
inconvenient, the Center provides buses which 
call for and deliver patients to their homes. 

‘The examples of service rendered at Nash- 


ville, Atlantic City, and Cleveland are typical © 


of the year-round medical care services of the 
National Foundation’s chapters. Jacksonville, 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Chicago — literally 
thousands of additional local chapters — are 
upholding the pledge to render medical care to 
needy patients regardless of age, race, color or 
creed. 

Everybody knows of the Georgia Warm 
Springs Foundation at which the specialties are 
the study and the treatment of the after-effects 
of infantile paralysis. For years, however, the 
public has labored under the impression that 


Negroes are not treated there. Actually, treat 
ment facilities are maintained for and are avail 
able to Negro patients. 

Not’ so familiar to everybody is New Yor 
City’s first Infantile Paralysis Medical Cente 
established recently at Knickerbocker Hospital 
The Greater New York City Chapter of the Na 
tional Foundation has set up a $425,000 budge 
for special equipment there and for the treat 
ment of patients, while the National Founda 
tion itself has appropriated an additional $100, 
000 for the educational aspects of that Center 


Funds to sustain the National Foundation ar 
contributed by the American people throug 
the annual March of Dimes, in January. Hal 
of the money raised remains in the community 
where it is collected to enable local chapters t« 
execute the pledge of the National Foundation 
The other half is used by the National Founda 
tion for scientific research, education, anc 
emergency relief. 

The drive this coming January 14th to 31s! 
will be sponsored in commemoration of Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt. During the eighteen-day 
solicitation campaign, all communities will re- 
stimulate their organized fights against infantile 
paralysis. In former years the dimes and dollars 
from children, grown-ups and business firms 
were sent direct to the White House in Wash- 
ington. In 1946 all contributions—small and 
large—are to be sent direct to the local chap- 
ters of the National Foundation. 


Further information and free publications are 
available to those who request them of The Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


With Closed Eyes One Cannot See 


By JUDAH M. TURKAT 


Wee closed eyes one cannot see 
The miracle of necessity 

Nor the play of false and real 

In the blind heart’s mute appeal. 


What is here and is to be 
Happens not accidentally 

But closed eyes do not meet 
The face of triumph or defeat. 


Though reason is where it ought to be 
One marvels at its absurdity. 
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Humiliation 


@ By C. HALL THOMPSON 


This story expresses realism in America—in 
strong language. 
One who had escaped from Nazism witnesses 
the American variety and sympathizes with 
the victims. 


ATZ picked up his coffee cup and blew 
Ke the steaming mahogany liquid. He 

did not look up. Maybe if he just kept 
his eyes down, the drunk wouldn’t take any 
notice of him. He felt tired and there was a 
cold numbness in him that turned sick at the 
false health in the drunk’s face. Katz had seen 
a variety of “stews” during his six years in 
America, and he had seen the same men for 
twenty years before in the hofbraus in Munich. 
He had come to the point where he could sub- 
divide them into definite classes. Out of the 
-corner of his eye, he took in the drunk: who sat 
on the stool next to his. 

This one was the conversational type. Katz 
had known it when the guy first sat next to 
him at the counter. This one was the kind of 
drunk who cracked a joke and then looked 
around him to see how it was going. His clothes 
were well-made and rakish in style and he wore 
a slouch hat with a narrow band. Katz tagged 
him gambler on that basis. There was a false 
flush in the very clean-shaven face and the eyes 
were abnormally bright with lids that dropped 
just a little. All and all, Katz thought, this was 
‘the kind you gave a wide margin. 

“What’ll it be, Harry?” Paulette said. She 
shoved a menu in front of the drunk’s face and 
gave Katz a wink. Katz smiled over his coffee, 
but did not say anything. 

“Paulette!” the drunk said. “Little old 
Paulette. How’re they treatin’ you, honey. . .?” 

“T can’t complain.” 

“That’s right, honey. Can’t complain. Ain't 
no use complainin’ . . . Hunh?” Paulette was 
pointing at the menu. “Oh... I don’t know 
what I want. What you got that’s good? How 
about shrimp? Got any shrimp?” 

“Large?” Paulette said. The drunk nodded. 
“Large shrimp cocktail,” the waitress said into 
the speaker. 

_ “And black coffee, honey,” Harry said. 

“One black coming up.” 

Katz took a bite of his liverwurst sandwich 
and concentrated on the crumbs on his plate. 
Now that Paulette was gone, he could feel the 


watery eyes looking at. him every once in a 
while. The drunk cleared his throat and started 
hunting for a handkerchief. Katz lifted his cof- 
fee to sip it; the drunk’s elbow jostled his and 
liquid splashed on the counter. 

“ ... Sorry, pal. . . . Clumsy as hell, I am. 
... Did it burn you? Wouldn’t want it to burn. 
VOU: fae 

“No, Pm all right,” Katz said. “It’s all right.” 

Harry looked at him and the heavy lids went 
up a fraction to indicate surprise. Katz wiped 
the puddle of coffee up with a napkin and 
watched the waitresses who took care of the 
booths, pass back of the counter to get their 
orders. He thought, now, if I just ignore him, 
maybe he won’t keep it up... . 

“You sure you’re not burnt, pal? Wouldn’t 
want you to be burnt... .” Harry was still at 
it. “It was a hell of a clumsy thing to do... .” 
He paused and regarded Katz, his eyes still a 
little surprosed. “You got an accent,” he said. 

pA little.’ 

“Shrimp cocktail,” Paulette said. Harry 
waited for it to be set down before him. He 
took a tender pink shrimp and poked it into his 
mouth, his eyes drunkenly thoughtful. 

“German accent,” he said through the 
shrimp. 

Katz ignored it. 

“You a refugee, pal?” Harry said. 

“Been here six years,” Katz said. 

“Bet you seen a hell of a lot in Germany, 
hunh, pal? Bet you seen too much of that guy 
Hitler. . .. America’s the place, pal. You take 
it from me; born and raised here. Bet you got 
kicked around plenty over in Germany, pal... .” 

“T’m a Jew,” Katz said simply. 

“They treated the Jews lousy,” Harry ob- 
served, spearing another shrimp. “What the 
hell right they got to be pushin’ people around? 
Ain’t no place to be, Germany. America’s the 
place, pal. Born and raised here. . . . This 
shrimp’s good. .. .” 

Katz didn’t say any more; he chewed on his 
sandwich and sipped what was left of his coffee. 
One of the girls who waited on the booths came 
back and started filling those tiny individual 
cream-bottles. She used a funnel that let so 
much through at a time. Katz got interested 
in the process. Harry lapsed into a shrimp- 


chewing, coffee-gulping silence. Only once in 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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“STRAN 


Bess Anderson (Dorothy Carter) vehemently ob- 
jects to sister Nonnie’s relationship with Tracy. 





Tracy (Melchor Ferrer) and Nonnie (Jane White) 
say good night at her garden gate. 





DRAMATIZATION of her nove 
by Lilian Smith, with the assist 
ance of Esther Smith, her sister, is at 
tracting considerable interest at th 
Royale Theatre, in New York City. 
Produced and directed by Jose Ferrer 
this $100,000 production, in two act 
and twelve scenes, concerns the inhabi 
tants of a small Georgia town, with it 
patterns of rigid racial segregation 
Theré is white town, and colored town 
entirely separate, yet joined by slender 
threaded bridges of bi-racial relation 
ships which, under pressure, do no 
stand the strain. Love, friendship an 
understanding are shattered. 
Due to outside pressure, the whit 
boy, Tracy Deen, relinquishes his lov 
for his colored sweetheart, Nonnie Ar 
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FRUIT” 


“One of the most important plays of the sea- 
son... of any season... . 


| 
—Arthur Pollak, 





Brooklyn Eagle 


Sam Perry (Juano Hernandez) explains his method of 
getting along in the South to Ed Anderson (George B. 
Oliver). Ny ; 


Sam pleads with mill owner Tom Harris (Ralph Theadore) to stop 
the lynching. Although too late in this instance, Harris says, “We 
can keep on trying.” 


derson, who is to bear his child; the 
companionable relationship of Tracy and 
his houseboy, Henry McIntosh, is ended ; 
and the understanding between Tom 
Harris, white mill owner, and Sam Perry, 
Negro doctor—each trying in his own 
way to help humanity—is strained by 
the spectre of “white supremacy.” Tracy 
is murdered by Nonnie’s brother, Ed, 
and Henry is lynched for it—not be- 
cause he is thought guilty but because 
some Negro must pay.. 

Although many critics felt that the 
transition from book to play was not 
successfully done, all admired the sin- 
cerity of the theme, Jose Ferrer’s direc- 
tion, the debut of Jane White as actress, 
and the elaborate settings by George 
Jenkins. 

M.L.A. 





(Continued from Page 23) 
a while he would say to nobody in particular, 
~Lhissithe place, pal... 

“Get that, Anne.” 

The thin blonde who had been pouring 
cream looked up at Amelida. The other booth- 
girl had a scowl on her dark-skinned face. Katz 
watched them both, thinking of the difference 
in the two. There was something hard and sure 
about Amelida that contrasted with Anne’s 
easy-going coarse blondeness. 

“Get what?’ Anne said. 

“The coons,” Amelida said. 

“Where r= 


“They just came in. They’re sitting in num- > 


ber seven booth.” 

Katz was listening, now; he had forgotten 
about the drunk. There seemed to be some- 
thing interesting to listen to whenever you came 
to the diner. Anne shrugged. 

“What can you do?” 

“They're not supposed to come in here,” 
Amelida said. She stared boldly in the direction 
of booth number seven. 

Katz did not want to turn around and look; 
it seemed too obvious. ‘Then, slowly, he became 
aware that everyone seemed to be staring at 
Number Seven. The short-order cook winked 
at Amelida. Paulette came-up and started to 
fix a napkin holder next to Anne. Katz turned 
for a moment and looked at the booth. He did 
not see much. He got a vague impression of a 
pair of light-skinned colored girls, fairly well- 
dressed, reading menus. He could feel the other 
white customers in the booths and at the coun- 
ter, staring. There was something about it that 
made him sick. 

“What’re you going to do?” Paulette said to 
- Anne, E 

“IT don’t know,” Anne said. “It’s Amelida’s 
booth. cre 

“Well, they can go to hell, if they think I’m 
going to wait on any coons. Who do they think 
they are? ... This is a white restaurant. .. .” 

“You can’t keep them out, legally,’ Katz 
said, softly. 

“I know, but they got a hell of a nerve.... 

“You'd think they’d have more sense than 
to come in,” Anne said. 

“Did it ever happen before?” Paulette said. 

“Couple of times they sat at the counter, 
here,” Anne said. 

“J don’t remember.” 

“Wasn’t your shift, I guess,” Amelida said. 

“What'd they do. . .?” 
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“Charlie was here. He put pepper in their 


33 
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colée: 
“Was it the same girls?” 
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"Tl GOnst kNO Migs supine 

“They got a hell of a nerve,” Amelida said. 

‘“‘Who’s got a hell of a nerve?” Harry said. 
He looked up from his shrimp and Katz looked 
away. Paulette grinned. 

‘The coons,” she said. 

“Coons?” Harry’s voice was loud. He put 
his coffee cup down so that it rattled against 
the saucer. 

“Sh-h-!”? Anne said. 

“Coons?” Harry said again, in a loud 
whisper. 

“Yeah, coons,” Paulette said. 

“Where?” 

“Where you been, chum?” Amelida said. 
“They come in and sit down in one of my 
booths and think they’re going to get waited 
Ole a ate 
“Coons?” Harry said. “You mean niggers?” 
He turned around in his seat. He stared at the 
girls openly. He spun back and almost tipped 
his own coffee over. “They ain’t supposed to be 
in here.” 

“You can’t keep them out,” Katz said. 

Amelida stared at him. 

“You said that before.” 

“T just mean ... legally. ...” 

“Look,” Anne said. “Why don’t you wait 
on them and get rid of them? Everybody’s 
looking at them. They’re starting to feel un- 
comfortable: si. 

“The hell you say! You wait on them if you 
want to. [Il be damned if I will... .” 

“The sooner we get them out of here the 
better eoacrc: 

“Well, you wait on them, if you want... . 

“You want to get rid-of them?” Harry said. 
He was grinning and a dribbling of coffee ran 
down his chin. Paulette winked at Amelida. 

“This ought to be good,” she said. 

“No. I ain’t kidding you,” Harry said. “They 
ain’t got no right to be here. Damn niggers 
think they own the world. [ll show you how 
to getrid of them... . .” 

“Maybe I better call Cookie,” Anne said. 

“You better call the manager,” Katz said to 
her quietly. 

“Cookie’s the manager. .. . 

“The hell with the manager. You leave it to 
Harry,” the drunk said. “Old Harry knows how 
to handle a couple of jigs... . You just leave it 
hones | 3. 

““He’s liable to start trouble’ Katz said. 

“Let him alone,” Amelida said. She was grin- 
ning and there was something predatory about 
the even, small sharp-whiteness of her teeth. 

“No rough stuff,’ Anne said. 

Harry winked slowly over his shoulder and 
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walked back along the booths; his stride was 
unsteady, and he almost passed Number Seven. 
The colored girls looked up as he paused and 
came back. The drunk bowed at the waist and 
clicked his heels. A woman in the end booth 
tittered nervously. A truck-driver leaned over 
the counter and whispered something in the ear 
of the short-order-guy ; they both laughed. The 
colored girls looked at each other. Katz could 
only see the face of one of them. It was deep 
tan and well made up. Her lips were heavy 
but not bulbous. She had an up-sweep hairdo 
and the beaver hat was worth money. The 
whites of her eyes were prominent and it made 
her look scared. 

“Could I help you chocolate ladies?” Harry 
said thickly. 

The colored girl stared at him, then at her 
companion. She tried a smile, showing large 
white teeth, but it fell flat. No one else in the 
diner was smiling. She concentrated on the 
menu. The other girl fidgeted and looked out 
the window. Harry leaned over and took the 
menu from her hand. 

“But, I insist. .. .” He was grinning, but 
there was no humor in the grin. Katz lowered 
his eyes and tried to keep out of it. When Harry 
spoke again, his liquor-voice was hard. ‘Look, 
why don’t you wise up, mammy? You ain’t 
wanted here, get it? Maybe you better get 
going to one of your own diners. . . . Maybe 
you'd like Uncle Harry to help you. . . .” He 
had a hand on the girl’s arm. She pulled her- 
self loose of his grip. 

“Let go of me, white man,” she said. “You 
leave me alone.” There was real fear in her 
black eyes, now. 

“We ain’t doing nothing to you,’ her com- 
panion said shrilly. 

“T better call Cookie,” Anne said. 

The woman in the end booth had stopped 
tittering. Amelida still had the smile plastered 
on her face, but there was something unsure 
about it, now. Anne went along the counter, 
back into the kitchen. The truck-driver kept 
staring at Harry and a hamburger was burning 
on the grill, neglected by the short-order guy. 

“Come on, nigger,” Harry said. “You and 
your girl-friend better get going. Just because 
you got a few rights you think you can walk all 
over us... . This is a white restaurant, see... . 
We don’t want no jigs eatin’ off the plates we 
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use. ftv. 
“We ain’t doing nothing to you,” the girl 
facing Katz said plaintively. “We just want to 
eat, that’s all. You leave us be, white man... .” 
“ll leave you be, all right... .” 
Harry swayed toward her and took a grip on 


her shoulder ; she winced under the power 
of his fingers. The truck-driver half rose 
from his seat. Katz was standing suddenly, 
walking to where Harry stood. He took the 
big man and pulled him away. 

: “Come on away, Mister,” he said. “Let them 
Cea it? 

Harry glared at him. 

“Who the hell you tellin’ what to do?” he 
said. 

“Let them alone,” Katz said. “Sit down and 
finish your coffee... .” 

“T'll finish my coffee when I’m damn good 
and ready. They ain’t got no right to be here. 
Damn niggers think they own us. I'll finish 
my coffee when they get out... .’ He pulled 
away from the grip. of Katz’s frail hand. He 
had the colored girl by the wrist again and 
she let out a little scream. Katz pushed past 
him and got between them. ; 

“Let them alone, can’t you,” the little Jew 
said. 

“The hell you say!” Harry’s face twisted in 
a sneer. He raked his eyes over the diner-crowd. 
“Get this. Get him telling me to leave them 
alone!” He laughed. “Get out of the way, or 
LMS. 

Katz pushed him back a step as he tried to 
move forward. 

“Why don’t you cut it out, Mister? That’s 
enough. They'll get out. You don’t have to 
Keep’ it up 10.78 

“What the hell are you? A goddam nigger- 
lover? That’s what it is. . .-. He’s a nigger- 
lover . . . a goddam refugee nigger-lover. . . .” 

“Shut up,” Katz said. “I know what this is. 
I know how they feel that’s all. . . . Just let 
them be. I know how it is . . . how it was in 
Germany. They had signs over there. ‘No Jews 


wanted in This Restaurant. ... It wasn’t so 
nice. . . . Just let people alone. .. .” 
“Goddam nigger-lovin’ refugee. . . . We 


give im a break and let ’im into this country 
and what’s he do . . .? Starts trouble. . . . 

“Shut upiss.” 

“T’l] shut up when I’m damn good and. . wat 

Harry stepped forward and shoved hard with 
both hands. The little Jew stumbled in his heavy 
overshoes. He hit the floor hard. Somebody 
gave him a hand and he got up, feeling sick and 
beaten. He saw Anne coming out with the lit- 
tle bald-headed guy they called Cookie. Cookie 
was asking her why the hell she didn’t call himn 
sooner. Katz stepped up to Harry again and 
took his arm, pulling him away from the col- 
ored girls; the two of them cringed against the 
window away from the “drunk.” Harry growled 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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Extending Health Horizons 
Among Negroes 


@ By E. H. ALLEN, M.D. 


EALTH care has been extended to the 
H Negro on new fronts during World War 

II. Military service to almost a million 
colored youths means an analysis of their health 
otherwise not available. Except in advanced 
casualty, these men have been better treated and 
are more conscious in regard to tuberculosis and 
X-ray studies in general, to venereal diseases, to 
dentistry, and to surgical care. They are now 
aware of the need for scientific obstetrical care, 
infant medical care, rural hygiene, climatic dis- 
ease and its implications, and important 
diseases associated with Negro life in the South 
such as malaria and intestinal parasites. These 
developments will be of great value to young 
men with years of life ahead of them. 

Angles of hereditary disease are present in 
diseases such as tuberculosis. It is rather defin- 
itely proved that one can inherit a tendency to 
contract tuberculosis. The X-ray and sputum 
tests are accurate in the diagnosis of tuberculous 
disease. The periodic Wasserman test is an im- 
portant procedure to learn of the presence 
of as well as prompt care for venereal diseases. 
It is advisable to depend on a physician in- 
stead of on a midwife for infant health care. 
The midwife who delivered 90 percent of the 
Negro babies born in Mississippi in 1941 is 
usually not familiar with any scientific analysis 
of the process of childbirth, and the en- 
tire field of syphilis is most often not un- 
derstood. Malarial attacks are frequently today 
given no medical treatment due to the fact that 
“chill tonics” may be purchased at drug stores. 
The method of prevention of recurrence is not 
described on the label of such “tonics.” It is 
important that stool tests be made in the control 
of intestinal parasites. This appears to me to 
be neglected as an outstanding feature of child 
medical care. War experiences have caused 
Negroes in the armed forces to give serious at- 
tention to these and to similar conditions. 

The war munition worker has, likewise, had 
advantages. He has received examination for 
heart and kidney disease to avoid accidents from 
fainting attacks. Routine Wassermyn tests for 
syphilis were made, and other investigations, if 
indicated, such as for diabetes, tuberculosis, and 
rheumatic conditions. Considerable carry-over 
value derives from these experiences. The ease 
of consulting the dispensary often was very edu- 
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Official Photo, U. S. Naval 
Ammunition Depot, McAlester, Okla. 


In the physiotherapy laboratory here, an inducto-therm 

short wave diathermy apparatus is used for treating 

muscles, bones, nerves and glands where only shallow 
short wave diathermy is indicated. 


cational. Industrial disease is a large field with 
accident care included. The slogan “Make an 
X-ray picture of that bone injury” is possibly 
learned here. It frequently happens that ap- 
parently minor accidents will cause a bone to 
break. Failure to make an X-ray picture may 
mean failure to recognize such a break (frac- 
ture) and the development of complications 
that will prevent the possibility of proper heal- 
ing. Chemical allergy is a factor here and it 
will be understood better than ever due to war 
experience. It is possible that new concepts of 
the role of pigment in skin diseases will develop. 
New knowledge of diet and sleep hygiene have 
been imperative to meet the exacting demands of 
war work. Clearly the enlarged economic life 
of the war worker has often allowed him to pur- 
chase better health care than before. 

As the following table from the War Man- 
power Commission shows, Negroes constituted 
an appreciable percentage of the workers in 
these categories. This meant that they came in 
contact with a wide range of important health 
services. 

TABLE IN MILLIONS 





(1) Government (2) Munition Industries 
Total % Non-White Total % Non-White 





1945 

January Ded 10 9.1 8.2 
March 5.5 10 9.0 8.3 
May 5.6 10 8.6 8.9 
June 5.6 10 8.3 8.7 





(1) Includes state and local government and Federal 
government including Federal war agencies, but does 


not include 
_ Navy Yards. 
(2) Includes all metal-using and metal-making indus- 
tmes, rubber industries, selected chemical industries and 
government manufacturing arsenals and Navy Yards, 


government manufacturing, arsensals, and 


Economic trends in the postwar world cause 
much speculation. Many will benefit from the 
necessary new national economy ahead, both 
military and social. Social legislation including 
health legislation in some form seems probable. 
Dr. Charles Johnson, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Social Sciences of Fisk University, pre- 
dicts that in spite of necessary reduction in 
working. forces, especially in those industries 
that cannot be reconverted at once, there will 
be some considerable retention of Negro workers 
and to a degree greater than in prewar situa- 
tions. Health care is strongly controlled by 
economics. In a controversial matter, some eco- 
nomic integration appears a possibility from 
many angles. ‘ 

Racial trends again offer material for discus- 
sion, yet the Negro is going forward with Amer- 
ica and in America. The standard of living 
is advancing with a better educational and 
economic life. The war has aided the train- 
ing of many Negro physicians, nurses, dentists, 
and medical technicians. One thousand 
physicians in the service will aid shortages 
in the South after the war. Smaller com- 
munities in the South are fields, especially 
when industries are present. Before the war, 
studies showed a gradual increase in the per- 
centage of Negro physicians going into South- 
ern fields. Strong movements among both races 
are improving life in even the smallest com- 
' munities in that region. 

Current problems emphasize the value of 
harmony in the community life and_ liberal 
trends reach every group in the land. The per- 
sonalities in any given situation aid interpreta- 


tion of these trends. Facilities for health care 
are being constantly enlarged.. New and im- 
proved hospitals serving the Negro are being 
erected. There is a greater consciousness of the 
Negro health problem on the part of the white 
medical profession. Continued enlargement of 
facilities to permit cooperation between all 
groups is being made. This includes post-gradu- 
ate clinics, better personal relationship between 
white and colored physicians, availability 
of medical services to Negroes not previously 
established, improved health education in the 
schools and enlarged personnel of Negro public 
health workers. Related movements such as 
Boy and Girl Scouting, Red Cross courses, tu- 
berculosis drives and infantile paralysis educa- 
tion reflect inter-racial cooperation and aid with 
their emphasis on better housing, athletics and 
their interest in health habits, club life with its 
cultural pattern and other movements. This is 
in addition to standard school and church life. 

New approaches in the training of Negro 
physicians are in the making, though not yet 
fully determined. This is a costly affair at pres- 
ent. There is great need, however, for broad 
personalities to fit into the picture which is 
partly presented in this article. No social enter- 
prise is more stimulating. The postwar health 
perspective seems to offer promise as natural 
events of the times lend to its development. This 
should more than counteract other phases of the 
situation and mean a healthier nation. Intelli- 
gent persons of both races realize that inad- 
equate health care for Negroes constitutes a seri- 
ous threat to the total health of the community. 
We know that disease has no regard for race, 
and this one fact alone gives increasing assur- 
ance of the kind of attention that will be given 
to the health of Negroes in this country during 
the next few years. 





AN INTERVIEW WITH NICOLAS GUILLEN 
(Continued from Page 7) 


Ortiz, most eminent of Cuban social anthropo- 
logists: “African cultural roots that have 
sprouted anew in Cuba.” In Guillen’s “Sense- 
maya,” a song to kill a snake, we have an ex- 
ample of this: 
Mayombe-bombe-mayombé 
Mayombe-bombe-mayombé 
Mayombe-bombe-mayombé 
Not Spanish, mind you, African! 
Nicolas Guillen, by virtue of his artistic €x- 
cellence, his cosmopolitan interests, his mastery 
of symbolism in the expression of the dignity 
and beauty of African ancestral culture, has 
not only attained the reputation of Cuba’s na- 


4 


tional contemporary poet, but is the acknowl- 
edged leader of Spanish-American poets of 
Negro ancestry in all Latin America. Witness 
Manuel del Cabral of Santo Domingo, Pales 
Mato of Puerto Rico, Eusebio Cardoso of Ar- 
gentine, Francisco Octaviano, and Cruz Sousa 
of Brazil; Pilar Barrios of Uruguay, Jacques 


Romain of Haiti, all making vocal the Negro’s 


contribution to the culture of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

And so with Guillen we find a rare, sturdy, 
and violently exotic flowering of the various 
blendings that have created a new and unique 
civilization on this, our American continent. 
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Survey of the Months 


PROTESTANTS, CATHOLICS AND JEWS 
SEEK TO IMPROVE RACE RELATIONS 


In Baltimore, within the past few years, the Council 
of Churches and Christian Education of Maryland- 
Delaware, Inc., has opened its doors to Negro churches. 
According to its Annual Report for 1944, its Coopera- 
tive Council was reorganized a year previously “in order 
to be a more adequate inter-church agency of coopera- 
tion among the Negro churches. .. .” 

Subsequently, Miss Ruth W. Lee, a graduate of Shaw 
University, Raleigh, N. C., and Howard University 
Graduate School of Social Work, was. appointed case 
worker with the Council’s Department of Christian So- 
cial Relations. 

There are now 33 Negro churches in active mem- 
bership and 88 Negro churches participating in the 
program. On the Council’s Board of Directors are five 
Negroes, and Negroes also serve on the Advisory Com- 
mittees of every Department of the Council, including 
Religious Education, Ministry to Service Men, Migrant 
Work and Christian Social Relations. 


National Catholic Welfare Conference 

In Washington, D. C., the Social Action Department 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference held a two- 
day interracial meeting in November, after which it 
was announced that “strong Catholic action” had been 
decided on to help solve the economic problems of 
Negroes. 

The group urged establishment of a permanent Fed- 
eral fair employment practice committee and state com- 
mittees, extension of the social security law to include 
domestic service employees, elimination of Negro dis- 
crimination by unions, raising of the Federal minimum 
wages-hours law, and recommended better housing for 
Negroes. 

Institute on Judaism and Race Relations 

In New York on November 25 and 26, the Commis- 
sion on Justice and Peace of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis held an Institute on Judaism and 
Race Relations. Their recommendations included: 


The appointment of fair employment practice 
commissions empowered to prevent employers and 
unions from denying jobs to individuals because of 
race, religion or national origin. 

Denial of tax exemptions to educational institu- 
tions practicing racial discrimination. 

The enactment of legislation prohibiting racial 
discrimination in housing. 

A change in immigration and naturalization laws, 
so that “the decision to admit or exclude an alien 
should depend upon his own worth and not upon 
the color of his skin or the accident of his place 
of birth.” 

Freedom for the people of India and the Dutch 


East Indies. 
* * * 


NAMED TO STATE COUNCIL 
OF WOMEN 


Mrs. Sadye J. C. Williams, supervisor of consultants, 
District Office of the Brooklyn Chapter of the American 
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Red Cross, was named to the .New York Women’s 
Council by Governor Thomas E. Dewey recently. The 
Council, made up of women leaders in education, busi- 
ness and professions, is headed by Miss Jane Todd, 
Deputy Commissioner of the State Department of Com- 
merce. 

Mrs. Williams is a former Urban League Fellow. 

* * * 
RECEIVES DOCTORATE FROM 
UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA 

Miss Ellen Irene Diggs recently had the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy and Letters bestowed upon her 
by the University of Havana, Cuba. She is the first 
colored woman to 
achieve this dis- 
tinction. 

Dr. Diggs was 
born in Mon- 
mouth, Ill., and 
received her early 
education there, 
including one 
year at Mon- 
mouth College. 
She holds degrees 
of A.B. in Socio- 
logy from the 
University 
of Minnesota and 
A.M. in Sociol- 
ogy from Atlanta 
University. She 
has served as sec- 
retary to the 
president of 
Spelman College 
and for seven 
years as assistant 
to Dr. W. E. B. DuBois in the Department of Sociology of 
Atlanta University. At present she is research assistant 
to Dr. DuBois in the Department of Special Research 
of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 

While at the University of Havana, Dr. Diggs was a 
Junior Roosevelt Fellow of the Institute of International 
Education. Her dissertation is a study of the life and 
works of Fernando Ortiz, Cuba’s man of letters and 


one of the leading Latin American anthropologists. 
* * * 


YALE UNIVERSITY RECEIVES ADDITIONS 
TO JAMES WELDON JOHNSON COLLECTION 
Extensive additions to the James Weldon Johnson 
Memorial Collection of Negro Arts and Letters at the 
Yale University Library were announced by the Uni- 
versity last fall. The additions included manuscripts, 
letters, photographs, and songs, and were presented by 
Mrs. James Weldon Johnson, widow of the distinguished 
Negro poet and author. The Memorial Collection was 
founded in 1941 by Carl Van Vechten, contemporary 
author. 


“ve 





Ellen Irene Diggs 


AWARDS 


Philip Murray, CIO President, and the Most Rev. 
Bernard J. Sheil, Roman Catholic Auxiliary Bishop of 
Chicago, were the first recipients of the Monsignor 
John A. Ryan Award for Distinguished Service in Fur- 
thering Human Rights and International Amity in 
America. The award was created in memory of Mon- 
signor Ryan, a leading Catholic liberal who died last 
September. 

Mr. Murray and Bishop Sheil were presented with 
bronze placques at a dinner of the Committee of Catho- 
lics for Human Rights, held at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York City, November 28, 1945. 

Mr. Murray’s award was in recognition of his work 
in initiating the CIO Committee to Abolish Racial 
Discrimination. 

Bishop Sheil, founder of the Catholic Youth Organ- 
ization, received his honor for “his long service in the 
fight against intolerance.” 


Richmond Barthe, distinguished Catholic Negro sculp- 
tor, of New York City, received the James J. Hoey 
Award for Interracial Justice early in November. The 
presentation was made by the Most Rev. Vincent S. 
Water, Bishop of Raleigh, N. C., at the Carroll Club 
in New York City. i 


The Common Council for American Unity, of New 
York City, presented its “American Unity Award to 
Frank Sinatra, singer, because of his encouragement of 
tolerance and his motion-picture play, “The House I 
Live In.” The presentation was made at Carnegie Hall 
on November 17 by Wallace Stegner, author of One 
Nation. 


Dr. John Hope Franklin, professor of American his- 
tory, North Carolina College for Negroes, recently re- 
ceived a grant from the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, of New York City, to complete a study of the 
emergence of military spirit in the South. 


Before Joe Louis, world heavyweight champion, was 
released from the U. S. Army, where he served as a 
technical sergeant, he was awarded the Legion of 
Merit. The presentation was made at Fort Hamilton, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., by Major General Clarence H. Kells, 
Commanding General of the New York Port of Em- 
barkation on last September 20. The ceremony was 
broadcast over the Army Hour, NBC network. 


The Newspaper Guild of New York presented “Page 
One Awards” to Duke Ellington, a previous winner, for 
his contribution to American music, and to Dean Dixon, 
symphony orchestra conductor, for his fine job in bring- 
ing together an interracial group in his Youth Sym- 
phony. The presentations were made at the Guild’s 
Annual Ball held in Madison Square Garden on De- 
cember 6. 


In Chicago, Richard Durham, a feature writer of 
the Chicago Defender, received a “Page One Award” 
from the Chicago Newspaper Guild, at its ball held 
in the Drake Hotel last November. Mr. Durham was 
among sixteen of Chicago’s newspapermen chosen, and 





Alfredo Valente 


Gordon Heath, Barbara Bel Geddes, and Charles Wal- 
dron, in a dramatic scene from “Deep Are the Roots.” 


his stories on race discrimination in Alton, IIl., war 
plants and his interview with the mayor ‘of that city 
won him the honor. 


“Deep Are The Roots,” the Arnaud d’Usseau-James 
Gow play at the Fulton Theatre, New York City, re- 
ceived a “Page One Award” from the Newsaper Guild 
of New York for “its courageous stand on a vital 
American subject.” The citation was presented to the 
authors at the Newspaper Guild’s annual ball at Madi- 
son Square Garden on December 6. 


Concerned with the problems faced by a Negro war 
hero on his reutrn to his home in the South, “Deep 
Are The Roots” was staged by Elia Kazan and fea- 
tures Charles Waldron, Carol Goodner, Lloyd Gough 
and Barbara Bel Geddes. 


* * * 


NEW YORK POLICEWOMAN ° 
ADMITTED TO THE BAR 


Mrs. Velena G. Ellis, thirty-year-old Negro police- 
woman of New York City, was sworn in as a member 
of the bar on November’ 26, in the Appellate Division 
courthouse, Twenty-fifth Street and Madison Avenue. 
Mrs. Ellis studied at night at St. John’s University 
School of Law and passed the bar examination last 
June. A member of the Police Department since 1941, 
she plans to remain with the department for a while 


before going into practice. 
* * x 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON ELECTED 
TO HALL OF FAME | 

The first Negro to win election to the Hall of Fame 
for Great Americans, on the New York University cam- 
pus in the Bronx, New York City, Booker T. Washing- 
ton, who died in 1915, led the candidates in the 1945 
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election. Forty-seven votes are required for election ; 
Mr. Washington polled fifty-seven. 

Others elected were Thomas Paine, the writer of 
the Revolution; Walter Reed, the Army doctor, and 
Sidney Lanier, the Southern poet. 

“The elections are held every five years, with approxi- 
mately a hundred electors, representing every state in 
the country, casting their votes for famous American 
men and women who have been dead for at least 
twenty-five years.” (New York Herald Tribune, Novem- 
ber 1,° 1945.) 

* * * 
WILLARD TOWNSEND ATTENDS 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


Willard S. Townsend, president of the United Trans- 
port Service Employees of America, CIO, member of the 
CIO General Executive Board, and vice-president of the 
National Urban League, was invited by President Harry 
S. Truman to participate in the Labor-Management 
conference held in the White House in November. Mr. 
Townsend attended as a representaive of the CIO. 


Testifies Before House. Labor Committee 
Appearing before the House Lab>or Committee in its 
hearings on the minimum wage Jill, Mr. Townsend 
asked that railroad dining car employees, red caps, and 
other service employees receive the minimum wage ex- 
clusive of tips received and lodging furnished. He testi- 


fied that the practice of railroads of making deduc- — 


tions for lodging of employees, “‘fictitious charges for 
their meals,” inclusion of their tips as wages paid, is 
likely to destroy the entire program. 

* * * 
AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 
APPOINTS G. JAMES FLEMING TO STAFF 


Expanding its race relations program on a national 
basis last fall, the American Friends Service Committee 
appointed G. ; 
James Fleming to 
its executive staff. 
Previously, Mr. 
Fleming was re- 
gional director in 
Philadelphia of 
the FEPC for 
Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and 
Delaware. 

The Quaker 
agency is spon- 
soring a variety 
of programs to 
improve Negro 
opportunities for 
employment and 
housing and _ to 
create better un- 
derstanding of 
Negro cultural 
achievements by 
sending educators and scholars of that race on travelling 
lectureships into eastern and mid-west schools and col- 
leges. Mr Fleming will be in charge of these activities, 
assisted by Frank S. Loescher, former instructor in 
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G. James Fleming 








sociology at Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Virginia. 
Mrs. Curtis Bok is chairman of the race relations pro- 
gram under the Friends’ auspices. 

Fleming is a graduate of Hampton Institute and the 
University of Wisconsin, where he was elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa. Before joining the FEPC in 1941, he was 
managing editor of the Philadelphia Tribune. 

* * * * 
HAMPTON CHOIR DIRECTOR WINS 
NAVY WAR BOARD GRAND PRIZE 

Yeoman Noah F. Ryder, on war leave from Hamp- 
ton Institute where he was director of the choir from 
1941 until his induction into the Navy in 1944, has 
been awarded 
the $500 grand 
prize in the War 
Board Navy Show 
contest for his 
sea chantey, 
“Haul Away, 
Mateys, We’re 
Almost Home.” 
The chantey is 
based on a tradi- 
tional Negro folk 
song. 

Mr. Ryder, 
who_ graduated 
from Hampton 
Institute and 
pursued advanced 
studies in music 
at the University 
of Michigan, has published a number of spiritual ar- 
rangements for choral groups, as well as other com- 
positions. — 


Noah F. Ryder 


* * * 


CHICAGO LAWYER APPOINTED 
TO UNITED STATES COURT ~ 


Irvin C. Mollison, a Chicago lawyer, appointed re- 
cently by President Harry S. Truman as a judge of 
the United States Customs Court in New York to a 
$10,000-a-year lifetime job, is the first Negro judge 
tc sit on a Federal bench within the continental United 
States. With his appointment unanimously approved by 
the Senate, Judge Mollison was inducted last November 
3, at the Court cf Customs Building. 

Mr. Mollison was born in Vicksburg, Miss., educated 
at Oberlin College and the University of Chicago, and 
admitted to the bar in 1923. He is the third Negro 
ever appointed to the Federal bench. The first was . 
William H. Hastie, named by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in 1937 to the District Court, serving in the 
Virgin Islands. When Mr. Hastie resigned, he was suc- 
ceeded by Herman E. Moore, of Chicago. 

The U. S. Customs Court has sole jurisdiction over 
civil actions arising under the tariff laws. 

* * * 
NEWSPAPERMAN DIRECTS PUBLICITY FOR 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 

Commissioner Corsi, of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Labor, recently announced the appointment of 
St. Clair T. Bourne as publicity director, in charge 


of all publicity activities of the Department through- 
out the state. 

Former head of the Information Unit of the FEPC 
for the last two years in Washington, Mr. Bourne was 
a newspaperman in New York City for more than twelve 
years. 

* * * 


C. H. TOBIAS ELECTED DIRECTOR 
OF PHELPS-STOKES FUND 


The trustees of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, at their an- 
nual meeting on November 21, 1945, elected Dr. Chan- 
ning H. Tobias as director of the Fund, to succeed Dr. 
Thomas Jesse Jones, who retires May 1, after more 
than thirty years of service. 


Dr. Tobias has been a secretary of the National Coun- 
cil of the YMCA since 1905. He is a member of many 
national boards and a trustee of Howard University 
and Hampton Institute. He has been a trustee of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund since 1939 and has served during 
the war as a member of two committees of the na- 
tional government—the National Advisory Committee 
on Selective Service and the Joint Army and Navy Com- 
mittee on Welfare and Recreation. Dr. Tobias has been 
a member of important Interracial and Fair Practice 
Committees and has served as consultant of the Gen- 
eral Education Board on matters affecting the Negro. 


The Phelps-Stokes Fund was founded in 1911 by 
Miss Caroline Phelps Stokes. Its field of work under 
its New York incorporation is mainly that of Negro 
education and race relations in this country and in 
Africa, and Negro housing in New York City. 

* * * 


TWO NEGRO FIGHTERS WITH MIXED UNITS 
IN GERMANY RECEIVE DSCs FOR HEROISM 


A War Department news release, of November 15, 
states that Staff Sergeant Edward A. Carter, of Los 
Angeles, California, who fought with a white unit on 
the Western Front and distinguished himself by “extra- 
ordinary heroism in action,” has been awarded the 
Distinguished Service Cross. 

Carter was one of the 2,600 Negro soldiers who 
volunteered for duty with the infantry when Negro 
volunteers were attached to white units to stem the 
German counter-attack on the Ardennes. 


Following is the official citation from Headquarters, 
U. S. Seventh Army, Western Military District: 


“Edward A. Carter, Jr., Staff Sergeant, Infantry, 
Seventh Army Infantry Company Number 1 (Pro- 
visional), 56th Armored Infantry Battalion, for 
extraordinary heroism in action on 23 March 1945, 
near Speyer, Germany. 

‘When the tank on which he was riding received 
heavy bazooka and small arms fire, Sergeant Car- 
ter voluntarily attempted {to lead a three-man 
group across an open field. Within a short time, 
two of his men were killed and the third seri- 
ously wounded. 

“Continuing on alone, he was wounded five times 
and finally was forced to take cover. As eight 
enemy riflemen attempted to capture him, Sergeant 
Carter killed six of them and captured the remain- 
ing two. He then crossed the field using as a shield 
his two prisoners from whom he obtained valuable 
information concerning the disposition of enemy 
troops.” 


At Kunzelsau, Germany on October 19, Private First 
Class Jack Thomas, of Albany, Georgia, was awarded 
the Distinguished Service Cross. He was a fighter in 
Company E of the famous 60th (‘“Go-Devil’’) Infantry 
Regiment which fought with the Ninth Infantry Division 
of General Hodges’ famed U. S. First Army. 

Following is the official citation from Headquarters, 
U. S. Third Army, to which the Ninth Division was 
subsequently assigned: 


“Private First Class Jack Thomas, Company E, 
60th Infantry Regiment, 9th Infantry Division, 
USA for extraordinary heroism in connection with 
military operations against an armed enemy in Ger- 
many on 9 April 1945, during action near Harve- 
grode, Germany. 

“Private First Class Thomas courageously led 
his squad on a mission to knock out an enemy 
tank, providing heavy calibre support for a hostile 
road _ back. 

“Skillfully directing the deployment in firing of 
his squad, he advanced upon the enemy position 
and hurled two hand ‘grenades wounding several 
hostile soldiers. When two of his men manning a 
rocket launcher were wounded, he picked up the 
weapon and launched two rockets at the enemy, 
preventing them from manning the tank. 

“This gallant soldier then picked up one of the 
rocket-launching team who was seriously wounded 
and with utter disregard for.the intense small arm 
and automatic weapon fire, carried his comrade to 
safety. Private First Class Thomas’ heroic leadership 
and unflinching devotion to duty are in keeping 
with the finest tradition of the military service.” 

* * * 


GODMAN FLIER AWARDED 
YOGOSLAV DECORATION 


Ace Ist Lt. William W. Green, former pilot with the 
332nd Fighter Group, received the Order of the Partisan 
Star, III Class from the Yugoslav government last: 
October. Colonel B. O. Davis, Jr., made the presenta- 
tion in a review ceremony held at Godman Field, Ky. 

The 24-year-old airman, to whom the award came 
as a complete surprise, was honored for his part in blow- 
ing up a German ammunition dump by aerial action. 
on October 13, 1944. Green has flown 54 missions and 
has been awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross, and 
the Air Medal with six Oak Leaf Clusters. 

332nd Fighter Wins Distinguished Unit Citation 

Also last October, the War Department announced 
that a Distinguished Unit Citation had been conferred 
upon the all-Negro 332nd Fighter Group for outstand- 
ing performance of duty’ in armed conflict with the 


enemy. 
TALIAFERRO ALL-CONFERENCE 
HALFBACK 


George Taliaferro, a freshman at the University of 
Indiana, hit the big time in collegiate football last fall 
when he was named halfback on the All-Conference 
eleven. A graduate of the all-Negro, Roosevelt High — 
School in Gary, Indiana, he was the only Conference 
player to average more than 100 yards per game by 
rushing, passing and pass-receiving. He, with another 
Negro halfback, Melvin Groomes, of Trenton, New 
Jersey, played a major role in the Hoosier’s first cham- 
pionship in Conference history. 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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URBAN LEAGUE 


Akron, Ohio 
AKRON COMMUNITY SERVICE 
CENTER 
199 Perkins Street 
Raymond R. Brown 


Albany, New York 
ALBANY INTERRACIAL 
COUNCIL 
122 Second Street 


Anderson, Indiana 
NEGRO WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
1100 West 14th Street 
Robert E. Wilkerson, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Atlanta, Georgia 
ATLANTA URBAN LEAGUE 
239 Auburn Avenue, N. E. 
Mrs. Grace Townes Hamilton, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Baltimore, Maryland 
BALTIMORE URBAN LEAGUE 
2404 Pennsylvania Avenue 
A. J. Allen, Jr. 
Exec. Sec’y 


Boston, Massachusetts 
URBAN LEAGUE OF GREATER 
BOSTON 
22 Whittier Street 
- John Caswell Smith, Jr., 
Exec. Sec’y 


Buffalo, New York 
MEMORIAL CENTER AND 
URBAN LEAGUE, INC. 
155 7 Street 
William L, Evans, Exec. Sec’y 


Canton, Ohio 
CANTON URBAN LEAGUE 
819 Liberty Avenue, §. E. 
John W. Crawford, Exec. Sec’y 


Chicago, Illinois 
CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE 
3032 South Wabash Avenue 
A. L. Foster, Exec. Sec’y 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
DIVISION OF NEGRO WELFARE 
THE COMMUNITY CHEST OF 
CINCINNATI AND HAMILTON 
COUNTY 


312 West 9th Street 
Arnold B. Walker, Exec. Sec’y 


Cleveland, Ohio 
CLEVELAND URBAN LEAGUE 
8311 Quincy Avenue 
Sidney Williams 
Exec. Sec’y 


Columbus, Ohio 
COLUMBUS URBAN LEAGUE 
107 North Monroe Avenue 
Nimrod B. Allen, Exec. Sec’y 


Detroit, Michigan 
DETROIT URBAN LEAGUE 
208 Mack Avenue 
John C. Dancy, Director 


NATIONAL 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 
URBAN LEAGUE OF EASTERN 
UNION COUNTY 
645 Elizabeth Avenue 
William M. Ashby, 
Exec. Sec’y. 


Englewood, New Jersey 
ENGLEWOOD URBAN LEAGUE 
34 E. Palisade Avenue 
Miss E. Fannie Granton, 
Exec. Sec’y. 


Flint, Michigan 
URBAN LEAGUE OF FLINT 
412 CIO Bldg. 
Charles Hason 
Exec. Sec’y 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
WHEATLEY SOCIAL CENTER 
421 East Douglas Avenue 
John K. Ridley, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Fort Worth, Texas 
FORT WORTH URBAN LEAGUE 
411% East Ninth Street 
Mrs. Cernoria Johnson, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Gary, Indiana 
GARY URBAN LEAGUE 
Salvation Army Building 
824 Washington Street 
James ©. Chapman, Exec. Sec’y 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 

BROUGH COMMUNITY ASSN. 
554 Henry Street, N. W. 
Edward Paul Simms, Sr., 

Exec. Sec’y 


ftansas City, Missouri 
URBAN LEAGUE OF mene 
CITY 
1805 Vine Street 
Thomas A. Webster, Exec. Sec’y 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
LINCOLN URBAN LEAGUE 
2050 — T Street 
Clyde W. Malone, Exec. Sec’y 


Little Rock, Arkansas 
URBAN LEAGUE OF GREATER 
LITTLE ROCK 
914 Gaines Street 
Clifford E. Minton 
Exec. Sec’y 


Los Angeles, California 
URBAN LEAGUE OF LOS 
ANGELES 
2510 South Central Avenue 
Floyd C. Covington, Exec. 
Director 


Louisville, Kentucky 
LOUISVILLE URBAN LEAGUE 
418 South Fifth Street 
Robert E. Black, Exec. Sec’y 


Marion, Indiana 
CARVER COMMUNITY CENTER 
1719 South Florence Street 
Mrs. Merle L. Thruston, 
Exec. Sec’y 


URBAN LEAGUE, SOUTHERI 








Massillon, Ohio 
MASSILLON URBAN LEAGUE 
227 Erie Street, South 
Alton W. Thomas, Exec. Sec’y 


Memphis, Tennessee 
MEMPHIS URBAN LEAGUE 
546 Beale Avenue 
J. A. McDaniel, Exec. Sec’y 


Miami, Florida 
THE NEGRO SERVICE COUNCIL 
646 N. W. Second Avenue 
Edward T. Graham, Exec. Sec’y 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
MILWAUKEE URBAN LEAGUE 
Cor, N. 9th and W. Vine Sts. 
William V. Kelley, Exec. Sec'y 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
MINNEAPOLIS URBAN LEAGUE 
202-3-4 Times Annex 
Cor. Marquette Ave. at 4th St. 
James T. Wardlaw, Exec. Sec’y 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
NEW: ORLEANS URBAN ~- 
LEAGUE 
1010 Dryades Street 
Grady Farley, Ind. Sec’y 


New York, N. ¥, 
URBAN LEAGUE OF GREATER 
NEW YORK 


Edward 8. Lewis, Exec. Director 
Robert J. Elzy, General Sec’y 


Brooklyn Branch, 105 Fleet Place 


Manhattan Branch, 202 W. 136 St. 


Newark, New Jersey 
NEW JERSEY URBAN LEAGUE 
58 West Market Street: 
George H. Robinson, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Omaha, Nebraska 
OMAHA URBAN LEAGUE 
2213 Lake Street 
Duward R. Crooms, 
Acting Exec. Seo’y 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
ARMSTRONG ASSOCIATION 
1434 Lombard Street 
Wayne L. Hopkins, Exec. Sec’y 


Phoenix, Arizona 
PHOENIX URBAN LEAGUE 
1202 E. Washington Street 
Robert Neal, Exec. Sec’y 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
URBAN LEAGUE OF 
PITTSBURGH 
1300 Fifth Avenue 
BR. Maurice Moss, Exec. Sec’y 


Portland, Oregon 
PORTLAND URBAN LEAGUE 
6 8. W. Sixth Avenue 
Edwin O. Berry, Exec. Sec’y 


IVISION, 158 Auburn Ave., Rm. 4, 





AFFILIATES 


Providence, Rhode Island 
PROVIDENCE URBAN LEAGUE 
455 Westminster St., Room 14 
James N. Williams, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Richmond, Virginia 
RICHMOND URBAN LEAGUE 
112 W. Charity Street 
Wiley A. Hall, Exec. Sec’y 


St. Louis, Missouri 
URBAN LEAGUE OF ST. LOUIS 
3017 Delmar Boulevard 
John T. Clark, Exec. Sec’y 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
ST. PAUL URBAN LEAGUE 
402 Metropolitan Bank Bldg., 
S. Vincent Owens, Exec. Sec’y 


Seattle, Washington 
SEATTLE URBAN LEAGUE 
326 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
Second Avenue at Cherry 8t. 
Dean E. Hart, Exec. Sec’y 


Springfield, Illinois 
SPRINGFIELD URBAN LEAGUE 
2354 South 15th Street 
G. B. Winston, Exec. Sec’y 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
DUNBAR COMMUNITY 
LEAGUE, INC. 

643 Union Street 
Dr. William N. DeBerry, 
Executive 


Tampa, Florida 
TAMPA URBAN LEAGUE 
1615 Lamar Avenue 


Toledo, Ohio 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS 
COMMUNITY ASS’N 
201 Pinewood Avenue 
Robert Smalls, Exec. Director 


Warren, Ohio 
WARREN URBAN LEAGUE 
727 South Park Avenue 
Clarence A. Parham, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Washington, D. C. 
WASHINGTON URBAN LEAGUE 
1538 New Jersey Avenue, N.W 
Joseph H. Douglass, Exec. Sec’y 


Waterbury. Connecticut 
PEARL STREET NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD HOUSE 
Cor. of Hopkins and Pearl Sts. 
Mrs. Leila T. Alexander 
Director 


White Plains, New York 
WHITE PLAINS URBAN 
LEAGUE 


6 Depot Plaza 


Miss Bertha Lee Herrington, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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The Urban League News Front 


NEW NAME; NEW BUILDING; 
NEW SERVICE 


AKRON, Ohio—The Akron League’s new name is 
the Akron Community Service Center. This organization 
is also planning a new building, and for this purpose 
has formed a holding corporation to receive building 
funds, a building fund campaign committee to raise 
funds, and a building committee to select the site and 
propose construction ideas to the architects. 

The Akron Community Service Center’s Industrial 
Department, headed by Mrs. Dorothy J. Cottman, in- 
stituted homemaking classes last November. ‘These 
courses are designed to qualify household workers for 
a minimum $25 weekly wage. 


BUFFALO LEAGUE SURVEYS 
POSTWAR EMPLOYMENT 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—E. Vincent Suitt, industrial sec- 
retary of the Memorial Center and Urban League, 
issued a report recently on a “spot survey” of Negro 
employment here. It disclosed that 6,000 out of 20,000 
Negro war workers were affected by cutbacks and lay- 
offs after V-J Day, but that about 50 percent of the 
men have returned to work in either “wartime” in- 
dustries that are completing contracts, or in “prewar 
peacetime” industries that have undergone reconversion. 
The report also reveals that Mr. Suitt has the support of 
the local Chamber of Commerce and labor unions. 


WHITE PLAINS LEAGUE 
DEDICATES NEW HOME 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y.—The White Plains Urban 
League has new headquarters. Its equipment is a gift 
from the USO, which formerly occupied the building 
at 6 Depot Plaza, opposite the New York Central Rail- 
road Station. Here, in a flourishing business section, 
League Chairman Max Meyer and Executive Bertha 
Lee Herrington will be able to enlarge and improve 
the League’s activities. 

At the dedication of the building, on November 26, 
Eugene Kinckle Jones, general secretary of the Na- 
tional Urban League, and Ruth Taylor, Commissioner 
of Welfare for Westchester County, were among the 
guest speakers. 


WAR DEPARTMENT ORDERS COPIES 
OF LEAGUE’S MEMORANDUM 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—One thousand copies of “Racial 
Aspects of Reconversion,’ the memorandum to Presi- 
dent Truman prepared by the National Urban League, 
were ordered by Major General Edward F. Witsell, of 
the War Department’s Adjutant General’s Office, for 
distribution to military counselors in separation centers 
and hospitals. “The President’s Memo,” as it is called 
in the National League office, had previously been eval- 
uated by the AGO and recommended as containing 
useful information for these counselors. 
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NATIONAL OFFICE 
GRANTS FELLOWSHIP AID 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Miss Marylyn E. Duncan, grad- 
uate of the University of New Mexico and last year a 
student in the Graduate School of Applied Social Sci- 
ences of the University of Pittsburgh, has been awarded 
fellowship aid from the Ella Sachs Plotz Fellowship 
Fund of the National Urban League for the school year 
1945-46. Miss Duncan has made an excellent record 
in her school and field work during the first year of 
study of her two-year graduate course at the University 
of Pittsburgh. 


URBAN LEAGUE SPONSORS 
THEATRE PARTY 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The United Urban League 
Service Fund will hold a benefit performance of “Show 
Boat” on Tuesday evening, January 8, at the Zieg- 
feld Theatre. Kenneth Spencer, of radio, stage and 
screen fame, will have a prominent role in this pro- 
duction. 

An interracial sponsoring committee is headed by 
Miss Jane Cowl, noted actress, as chairman; and Mrs. 
Regina M. Andrews, Urban League board member, as 
treasurer. 


ROBINSON NAMED SECRETARY 
OF NEW JERSEY LEAGUE 


NEWARK, N. J.—The New Jersey Urban League, 
through its president, L. Hamilton Garner, announced 
recently the appointment of George H. Robinson as ex- 
ecutive secretary. Mr. Robinson was formerly employed 
as industrial secretary of the New Jersey Urban League, 
leaving early in 1942 to serve as industrial relations staff 
assistant at Wright Aeronautical Corporation in Patter- 
son. Here he supervised the integration of more than 
eight thousand Negro war workers. 

Mr. Robinson was graduated from Oberlin College 
and studied for one year at the New York School of 
Social Work on a National Urban League fellowship. 

In his new post he succeeds Harold L. Lett, who 
resigned in order to serve as chief assistant of the New 
Jersey Department of Public Instruction, Division 
Against Discrimination. 


PHOENIX LEAGUE GETS 
NEW DIRECTOR 


PHOENIX, Ariz:—Robert Neal, former director of 
Julia C. Hester House, Houston, Texas, assumed his 
duties as executive secretary of the Phoenix Urban 
League on December 15. Mr. Neal was executive secre- 
tary of the League affiliate in Marion, Ind., during 1942 
and 1943. He is a graduate of Wilberforce University 
and holds a diploma from the Atlanta University School 
of Social Work. 


NEW WASHINGTON EXECUTIVE 
GETS DOCTORATE 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Joseph H. Douglass, for- 
mer director of the Ruggles Street USO, Boston, Mass., 
became executive secretary of the Washington Urban 
League last November 5, succeeding Mrs. Pauline Red- 
mond Coggs who resigned. Mr. Douglass recently re- 
ceived his Ph.D. in Sociology from Harvard University. 


ADDRESSES SOCIAL WORKERS 
IN THE DEEP SOUTH 


FORT WORTH, Tex.—When Mrs. Cernoria D. 
Johnson, executive of the Fort Worth Urban League, 
was invited to speak before the Texas Social Welfare 
Association (Texas Conference of Social Workers) at its 
November 15 meeting, she became the first Negro ever 
invited to address this group or attend a luncheon meet- 
ing held in a hotel here. The invitation came as a re- 
sult of the League’s program in race relations in this 
city. 


GRANGER ASKS BAR ASSOCIATION 
TO PROTEST FHA RACIAL POLICIES 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—In a letter addressed to Charles 
W. Anderson, president of National Bar Association, in 
its annual meeting in Cleveland recently, Lester B. 
Granger, executive secretary of the National Urban 
League, assailed the Federal Housing Authority’s prac- 
tice of guaranteeing building and mortgage loans to 
Negroes only if they remain in Negro neighborhoods 
and to whites only if they remain in white areas. He 
pointed out that FHA has not only encouraged the 
spread of racially restrictive convenants but has justified 
them in its Underwriters Manual for appraisers and 
financial institutions throughout the country. Granger 
set forth the opinion of the National Urban League 
that the situation will be changed only through court 
and legislative action. He asked that the Negro lawyers 
organization join forces in a national project to make 
it impossible for public funds to be spent in “what 
amounts to a practical subsidy of racial ghetto build- 
ings in American Cities.” 


NEW YORK BRANCH APPOINTS 
NEIGHBORHOOD SECRETARY 


NEW YORK, N.. Y.—Miss Patsy Graves was ap- 
pointed neighborhood secretary of the Urban League 
of Greater New York last fall. Miss Graves holds a 
B.S. degree from West Virginia State College and an 
M.S. from the New York School of Social Work, Co- 
Jumbia University. She formerly served as a home 
demonstration agent in Alabama and West Virginia and 
as an assistant in adult education for the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

Miss Graves has contributed articles, stories and book 
reviews to Opportunity. 





NEW BRUNSWICK COUNCIL 
BECOMES AN URBAN LEAGUE 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J.—The Service Council 
here, after a year’s hard work of planning and fund- 


raising, became a full-fledged Urban League recently. 
On last October 9, the Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Urban League unanimously accepted New Bruns- 
wick’s application for affiliation. 


Louis Migliorini, who has served as president of the 
Council, was elected president of the new League. 





LEWIS DECLINES APPOINTMENT TO 
REORGANIZED SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—In a sharply worded statement 
to John E. Wade, Superintendent of Schools, Edward 
S. Lewis, executive director of the Urban League -of 
Greater New York, declined an invitation from Dean 
William F. Russell, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, to join a reorganized committee on Human Re- 
lations. “To do so would be a direct contradiction of 
all I have stood for as a member of the original com- 
mittee appointed by Dr. Wade, and I cannot see that 
the newly organized committee would be an improve- 
ment over the original one from which I resigned,” said 
Mr. Lewis in refusing the appointment. (The new com- 
mittee will replace one from which twenty-eight mem- 
bers led by Frank E. Karelson, Jr., resigned in October 


“in protest against conditions in the schools. One of the 


conditions referred to is racial friction in the high 
schools, which attracted considerable publicity last fall.) 


Mr. Lewis pointed out that the new committee would 
be powerless, inasmuch as Dr. Wade had stated that 
“advice from the committee would be considered 
promptly though not necessarily followed.” 


Issues New Publication 


A new publication has been added to the League’s 
list. It is The League Lens—to focus activities on the 
Urban League of Greater New York. Its first issue, 
dated Fall 1945, is attractive, informative, and inter- 
esting. 


LEAGUE EXECUTIVE 
NOW RADIO COMMENTATOR 


CLEVELAND, Ohio—Sidney Williams, executive sec- 
retary of the Cleveland Urban League, has regular 
time on WJW Cleveland (American Broadcasting Com- 
pany), every Monday night at 9:30. He comments on 
important problems affecting the Negro and the Urban 
League’s effort in their solution. 


= 


NEW LEAGUE IN 
GARY, INDIANA 
GARY, Ind.—James C. Chapman, of St. Louis, Mo., 


has been appointed executive secretary of the newly 
organized Gary Urban League. Mr. Chapman assumed 
his duties on November 1. He was formerly coordinator 
of personnel for the Curtiss Wright Corporation in St. 
Louis. Mr. Chapman holds a B.S. and an M.S. from 
Northwestern University and has been closely associated 
with the program of the Urban League of St. Louis. 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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New Books On Our Bookshelf 


Racial Minorities—in Pictures and Text 


ONE NATION. By Wallace Stegner. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 1945. $3.75. 


HE editors of Look Magazine and Wallace Stegner 
are to be congratulated on their racial and religious 
panorama of America’s internal bad neighbor policy. 
One Nation is a swiftly moving, dramatic story of the 
relationship of eight racial and one religious minority 
to what has been permitted too long to become the 
American way of life. The good and the bad, the cause 
and the effect, the facts and the rumors are fearlessly 
dealt with in regard to Filipinos, Mexicans, Indians, 
Spanish-Americans, Japanese, Chinese, Negroes, Jews 
and Catholics. One Nation is really two excellently edit- 
ed books, one is a finely balanced narrative on each 
of the groups and the other is one of the finest pictorial 
presentations of race relations in America published in 
recent years. 


Boston: 


This is a book for the layman in race relations, the 


initiate who either knows little about minority groups _ 


or one who has been misinformed. For once a book has 
been written in the field of race relations that doesn’t 
require a sociologist to understand and appreciate. An 
often-avoided subject is put in palatable form so that 


even the least interested would enjoy reading the entire 
book. 


Too frequently reference* to minorities implied ref- 
erence to Negroes. One Nation leaves no doubt about 
the existence of many minorities that are subjected to 
inconvenience and embarrassment because of unthink- 
ing and unfair treatment. Minority groups themselves 
can profit by reading and knowing about the experi- 
ences of others. 

“Prejudice comes with fear,” according to Stegner, 
“St has little basis in reason, it looks at its own side 
of the evidence and ignores the rest, it can even look 
at foolproof evidence and be unconvinced.” The au- 
thor later confuses prejudice and discrimination when 
he states, “eliminate overt discrimination and prejudice 
begins to fade.” Discrimination is a result not a cause of 
prejudice and we don’t eliminate the result and expect 
it to cure the cause. This confusion is probably due 
to the fact that actually one of the rea! reasons why 
we continue to have unfair patterns of reaction to ra- 
cial and religious groups is because usually more at- 
tention is given to the result than to the cause. Pre- 
ventive programs aimed at the causative factors have 
more difficulty in winning support than programs de- 
signed to eliminate the results of prejudice. We con- 
tinue to have our Bilbos,,Gerald L. K. Smiths, Ku 
Klux Klans and Christian Fronts. They continue to stim- 
ulate racial hatred. Little is done with them, or the 
sources from which their money and ideas originate. 
The results are Detroit race riots, separate schools, lack 
of police protection and racial restrictive housing coven- 
ants. The author later corrects this error when he 
states “the problem of anti-Semitism is not to be solved 
by segregating, deporting, insulting, humiliating, or mas- 
sacring Jews. It is to be solved only by making sure 
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that the man in the street gets more information and 
less hate-propaganda. If the man in the street refuses 
to be tempted to take out his personal dissatisfactions 
on the mythical figure called ‘the Jew,’ he will have 
to look upon Jews as Americans, and judge them for 
what they individually are. The moment he does, the 
demagogues are out of business.” ‘ 

The author has carefully thought out the underlying 
factors involved in racial conflict. He tells us, “the effect 
of physical segregation is generally to clamp a lid on 
the ambitions of the under-privileged, lock them into 
slum neighborhoods, and bring upon them, or prevent 
their escaping, the usual slum evils of disease, vice, crime,. 
delinquency, and ignorance. The very evils from which 
fearful white Americans attempt to protect themselves by 
building walls are fertilized within those walls.” He 
refers to “Jim Crow” as “a caste system, marked by 
taboos and inflexible rules, but countless variations,” 
and describes it as ‘‘a structure built on fear, fear 
among whites that the colored race will overrun and 
engulf them, fear among blacks that if they lift them- 
selves above their allotted place in society they will 
find the white world revenging itself on them.” 

We are told that “submerged groups make their great- 
est advances in times like the present, when unity is so 
essential that not even the most reactionary dare to 
fall back on completely repressive measures,” and the 
results of this unity are reported as “‘one thing the 
minority races and religions have gained from this war. 
They have demonstrated their ability to handle any and 
all jobs, skilled or unskilled, if they are only given 
the chance of training and experience.” 

Concluding, the author says, “The problem of the 
American Negro is one with the problem of India; 
the Chinese in Chinatown have counterparts in China ; 
the mistreatment of Mexicans in the fields of the South- 
west has international implications that involve all of 
Latin America. And the world that we hope for, where 
peace and international accord are possible through 
cooperation and arbitration, seems like a yeasty dream 
indeed if within the United States ‘conceived in liberty 
and dedicated to the proposition that all men are cre- 
ated equal,’ we cannot achieve a harmony of our races 
and creeds into a single nation” . . . [which] “is a job 
for the average American in every Community ... in 
whose image democracy was created.” 

Wallace Stegner has made an important contribu- 
tion to racial. and religious harmony. One Nation is a 
monument that should long serve as a guide to clear 
and wholesome racial thinking. 


—-REGINALD A. JOHNSON. 


A Blend of Many Cultures 

A NATION OF NATIONS. By Louis Adamic. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1945. $3.50. 

OUIS ADAMIG, in this fourth of a series of books 


about life in America,” * sets out to explode the 
myth that America is essentially a Protestant, Anglo- 


*Others in the series: From Many Lands, 1940; 
Two-Way Passage, 1941; What's Your Name?, 1942. 


Saxon nation, and his proof is established with char- 
acteristic scholarliness. “The book contains between fif- 
teen and twenty thousand facts,” which makes it al- 
most inevitable that some inaccuracies should creep in, 
but it would be difficult to find any study more ably 
documented than A Nation of Nations. The story is 
told of Americans from Italy, Spain and Mexico, from 
Russia, from Germany, and from eight other old-world 
countries. The chapter on “Negro Americans” ; second 
only in length to that on “Americans from Ireland,” 
presents a clear-cut picture of the advances and the 
frustrations, the contributions and the problems, of the 
largest minority group in the United States. 


Protesting against the theory that ours is primarily 
an Anglo-Saxon country trying to preserve itself against 
the impact of immigrants and Negroes, Adamic_ be- 
lieves that “The pattern of America is all of a piece; 
it is a blend of cultures from many lands, woven of 
threads from many corners of the world. Diversity it- 
self is the pattern, is the stuff and color of the fabric.” 
All these diverse groups have had some effect on all 
the others, as a study of the names of towns and cities 
in America or a perusal of Who’s Who will show, with 
the result that American culture is not exclusively that 
of any of the original groups. The life and spirit of the 
nation are derived from Poles, Greeks, and Norwegians, 
as well as from Swedes and Anglo-Saxons. 

While the author documents his materials with the 
care of the historian, this is no history in the usual 
sense of the term. The facts are here, and the dates 
to substantiate them, but the informal style in which 
they are presented insures their being given much more 
careful reading than is generally accorded to the histories 
we have known. Perhaps the wide range of primary 
sources on which Louis Adamic draws is responsible for 
this excellent quality, or perhaps his own feeling of 
the importance of helping America to understand her- 
self more completely is responsible. However this may 
be, even the casual reader will find himself discovering 
hundreds of little-known facts, all attractively presented. 

Opportunity readers will enjoy particularly the ob- 
jective fashion in which the story of Negro Americans 
is told. Skillfully compressed into these pages is a care- 
fully written account of what Negroes have been doing 
in this country since the early sixteenth century, and 
the varying degrees of resistance offered to their ad- 
vance. The only significant omission found in that chap- 
ter is the effect which Booker Washington’s philosophy 
of industrial education had on the white schools of 
the South. For while many Negroes found themselves 
torn between the conflicting educational philosophies of 
DuBois and Washington, boards of education were quick 
to build fairly good vocational and technical schools 
for white youth in all the important southern centers. 
Two or three of the Negro educators cited who “have 
made an imprint on Negro education” do not compare, 
favorably with Ira de A. Reid, or Charles S. Johnson, 
or Horace Mann Bond, but Mr. Adamic carefully points 
out that the names which he uses are intended to be 
suggestive rather than comprehensive. 

A Nation of Nations merits the serious attention of 
those who hope to see an end to the group tensions 
which weaken us as a nation, and which cause us to 


lose dignity at home and abroad. Superintendents and 
other school administrators would be wise to include 
such a book as this in the social studies curriculum, for 
our young people cannot love and serve America effec- 
tively without a clear understanding of the many dif- 
ferent types of resources which taken all together make 
ours a great nation. 


—ALPHONSE HENINGBURG. 





Human Problems Analyzed 


RACE AND DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY. By Franz 
Boas. New York: J. J. Augustin. 1945. 219 pp. 
$2.50. 


HIS is an edited volume of 32 papers and addresses 

directed at lay audiences by the father of Ameri- 

can anthropologists, Franz Boas. Twelve of these essays 

were worked over by him before his death. The others 

have been selected and edited by his son, Dr. Ernst P. 
Boas. 

There are three distinct sections to this volume, deal- 
ing with “Race,” “Units of Man,” and, “Democratic 
Society.” They cover a temporal span of approximately 
40 years, during which period there was little if any 
change in Boas’ general analysis of societal configura- 
tion, since he continued to hold the view advanced in 
1908 that “by proper investigation much can be done 
to clear up these (race) problems.’? However, there was 
an increasing recognition of the necessity for wider dis- 
semination of scientific data to the lay populations. As 
early as 1918 he had written “I should always be more 
inclined to accept, in regard to fundamental human 
problems, the judgment of the masses rather than the 
judgment of the intellectuals which is more certain to 
be warped by unconscious control of traditional ideas.” 

The pertinence of Boas’ papers and addresses for cur- 
rent social situations is indeed significant. We well might 
bear in mind while discussing, thinking upon, and act- 
ing to control the atomic bomb, this pertinent comment 
in the essay on the “Role of the Scientist in Democratic 
Society’ — 

“, . sCientists can no longer work remote from 
the social problems of our time, that it is neces- 
sary both for the commonweal and for the interest 
of science that we become more keenly aware of 
the impact of scientific discovery upon our social 
structure and of the influence of social life upon 


the progress of science.” 


As we work toward a world system of united nations 
we might recall the words Boas wrote in 1919: “A 
league of imperialistic nations will never lead to lasting 
peace. Equality of rights of members of mankind, re- 
gardless of nationality, must be the foundations on which 
a permanent international league is established.” 

And if we despair of our results in combatting the 
rising forces of racism we might recall that twenty-five 
years ago in an essay on “The Negro in America” this 
sage, of cultural anthropology wrote 

‘“\ |. it would seem that man being what he is, 
the Negro problem will not disappear in America 
until the Negro blood has been so much diluted 
that it will no longer be recognized” just as anti- 
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Semitism will not disappear until the last vestige 
of the Jew as a Jew has disappeared.” 


These essays are well selected for lay appreciation 
and understanding. They indicate Boas’ ability to stand 
philosophically aloof and to discern a ludicrous and 
vulgar disproportion between the mass excitement over 
race and nation and the causal factors with which they 
were allegedly related. They reflect anew a great teach- 
ers skill in enlightening the darkness of the paths we 
trod. 


—IRA De A. REID. 


Children Are Friends 
TWO IS A TEAM. By Lorraine and Jerrold Beim. 


(Pictures by Ernest Crichlow.) Harcourt, Brace 
and Co. 1945. $1.75. 


ED and Paul lived in the same middle-class, urban 
community and were great friends. Ted visited 
Paul’s house and Paul visited Ted’s house. One day 
they began to build a coaster but, while making it, 
they had an argument and each boy decided to build 
his own coaster. They had a race down a steep hill, 
to prove which coaster was the better but the race 
had an unfortunate ending. Then the boys decided to 
build a coaster together and they realized that coopera- 
tion was best after all. 

One outstanding feature of the book is that there 
is no mention of races and the reader realizes that 
Ted is a Negro and Paul is white by the excellent 
and profuse illustrations of Ernest Crichlow, talented 
young Negro artist. Opposite each page of very simple 
text is a lovely picture. Ted has the same comfortable, 
cultured, middle-class home as Paul and there is no class 
distinction between the two boys, so that children can 
see that there are communities where all races live in 
equality. Ted and Paul are good friends, unaware of 
their racial differences and, more important, the au- 
thors do not point out these differences. All children, 
approximately seven to nine years old, will thoroughly 
enjoy this book with its simple text. 

—AUGUSTA BAKER ALEXANDER. 


Promoting Understanding 
WINDS, BLOW GENTLY. By Ronald Kirkbride. 
New York: Frederick Fell, Inc. 1945. $2.50. 


oe then,” he said. “I’m sorry thee had to see 

what happened. But thee has seen, so step up on 
thy experience and make use of it. Now thee knows 
what evil there is under the name of public decency, 
and that there’s no room in the world for cruelty and 
unkindness, and that all men are born equal, no mat- 
ter race or color. Does thee understand ?” 

“Yes, papa.” 

This conversation, taking place between David and 
his father shortly after the “Knights of the White 
Order” had murdered the Negro barber who had been 
trimming David’s hair, brings into bold relief the strug- 
gle between the forces of exploitation and those of 
Christianity. When the members of David’s family not 
only defend the rights of the Negro, but introduce 
new. methods of farming, in addition to having com- 
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mitted the crime of coming from “up North,” the 
stage is set for violent community resistance. And_vio- 
lence marches through all these pages, for the little 
South Carolina Town to which David’s Quakér family 
goes lives by violence. That town, in which most per- 
sons hold church membership of one kind or another, 
is determined that no stranger shall change its way 
of life. 

But the most striking part of this story is not the 
conflict between community customs and the Quaker 
family ; it is the strong sense of unity which holds that 
family together. That sense of solidarity, of faith and 
interdependence, marks by contrast a greatly needed 
quality on the current American scene. “The silence 
was good between us,” David says as he recalls the 
gathering of the family before the fire on long winter 
evenings. No attempt is made in that family to compel 
conformity, but every member gives the impression of 
being guided by ideals which all have helped to shape. 

In a land in which ignorance and poverty are the 
most obvious qualities, in which organized labor is 
regarded as one does a rattler, and in which Negroes 
have no rights which white men feel bound to respect, 
there can be but little beauty. But David finds it in 
the peace of his own family, and he finds it again when 
he and his father attend a Negro church service. “There 
was the great sweep of the pines in their voices, when 
the winds blow, and the hunger and loneliness of the 
dark red earth, and the mystery of the swamp land 
and the slow yellow river. And behind the voices, 
echoes —— echoes of distant forests only dimly known, 
and the cries of great beasts in the mountains.” And 
David finds beauty again in the strength of Boe Garry, 
the young Negro who is selected to go away to an 
agricultural college, and whose courage and leadership 
give inspiration to his people. 

Negroes who read Winds, Blow Gently, while sensing 
the strong appeal which it makes to justice and fair 
play, will not like the frequent use“of the term “darkie.” 
Ronald Kirkbride, like many other American writers, 
probably believes that this term suggests a warmth and 
affection not found in other words. Throughout his 
story he identifies himself closely with the struggles 
and the aspirations of the Negroes, and there can be no 
question as to his position or that of David and his 
family. But Negro readers generally feel that the term 
is offensive, and its use at times unduly prejudices. them 
against any writer who uses it. This is in a sense a 
small matter, but it is also one on which great friend- 
ships can either be built or destroyed. 

The gentle persuasiveness with which this story is 
told does not lift any of its characters out of the lusty 
joy of living. Leola moves through its pages with a 
strange intensity which immediately attracts sympathy, 
and David’s feelings for Nina are very much of this 
world. And though David’s father is murdered by the 


_white-sheeted Knights as he rushes to the defense of 


helpless Negroes, the son realizes that his father had 
fulfilled his destiny. “Better it is that he had to go, 
but what more can a man ask than this: to succeed 
in what he set out to do.” For schools are built in 
Ruston, “the Negroes have their union,’ and for the 
first time the community knows both peace and plenty. 

—ALPHONSE: HENINGBURG. 


Survey of the Months 


(Continued from Page 33) 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY ELECTS 
NEW PRESIDENT 


Dr. Horace Mann Bond, noted Negro educator, writer 
and lecturer, assumed the presidency of Lincoln Uni- 
versity, Chester County, Pa., last October. He is the 
fifth president of 
the institution 
and the first 
alumnus chosen 
to this office. He 
was graduated in 
the class of 1923. 
Dr. Bond  suc- 
ceeds Dr. Walter 
Livingston 
Wright, president 
since 1936, now 
recently retired. 

Lincoln Uni- 
versity, now in 
its 92nd academ- 
ic year, is the 
oldest institution 
for the higher 
education of Ne- 
gro young men 
in the United 

r Horace Mann Bond States. 

Dr. Bond comes to Lincoln from the presidency of 
Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley, Georgia, where 
he has served since 1931. He received the degree of 
doctor of philosophy from the University of Chicago 
in 1936 and holds honorary degrees from that univer- 
* sity and Lincoln. 
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INTERRACIAL SUMMMER CAMP 
A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT 


Camp Willowemoc, near Roscoe, New York, in the 
heart of the Shawungunk Mountains—a children’s pri- 
vate camp, co-educational and co-racial, has proved to 
be an interesting and successful experiment in democ- 
racy. It is operated by Dr. Thomas W. Patrick, Jr., 
of New York City. 

The following items are excerpts from his article, 
“A Camp For Americans,” which appeared in Progres- 
sive Education, May, 1945: 


“Among the objectives of Camp Willowemoc are so- 
cial adjustment, companionship and cooperative living 
and planning. It was felt that, given the opportunity, 
boys and girls, white and colored, Jewish and gentile, 
could easily adjust themselves to living together, eating 
together, planning together and playing together. It was 
further reasoned that adolescents and grown-ups should 
likewise be able to work together harmoniously and to 
lead and counsel the children for whom they were re- 
sponsible. 

“The camp staff was chosen with no regard for an 
applicant’s ‘color, origin or religious belief. The coun- 
selors, junior counselors, camp mothers, nurses, cooks, 


handy men, caretakers and dishwashers all came to 
camp for the contribution they could make. There were 
German Americans, colored Americans, Irish, English, 


Yankees, Protestants, Jews, Catholi i 
( est ' ics, Baptists, Metho- 
dists and Christian Scientists, ; Baan 


“Among the campers there was also a wide dis- 
tribution of races and faiths. The children came from 
New York State, New Jersey, the District of Columbia 
Maryland, New England and Pennsylvania. mone 
their parents were social workers, nurses, clerks, law- 
yers, musicians, ministers, doctors, waitresses, artists and 
many others. No definite program was planned for 
soliciting campers. Counselors, friends of the counselors 
friends of the director heard of the plans for the camp 
and mentioned it to parents who became interested and 
applied for places for their children. Some of these 
parents in turn informed their friends and so the enroll- 
ment increased. .°. 

“On visiting days the parents came to camp in 
groups made up of various races. The mothers and 
fathers and aunts and uncles and friends all spent the 
day together. They ate at the same rustic tables in the 
maple groves and met and talked with each other’s 
children. They joined in the Sunday services and the 
fathers played in the Sunday soft ball contest, played 
between campers and counselors. When they left, they 
carried new hopes for a better understanding among 
people.” 

* * e 


NEW YORK'S MUNICIPAL COLLEGES 
FIGHT DISCRIMINATION 


Following press stories about racial conflict in the 
public schools of New York, Gary, Ind., and Chicago, 
last fall, it is heartening to note the report of New York 
City colleges toward eradicating color, religious and 
nationality discriminations and prejudices. 

Made public by the Board of Higher Education, the 
report cites instances from City, Hunter, and Queens 
Colleges in avoiding discriminations. 

The report was the result of a request by Charles H. 
Tuttle, oldest-serving member of the Board of Higher 
Education, and one of the leaders in obtaining enact- 
ment of the state anti-discrimination act. 


Man eae ae 


FIRST NEGRO TO JOIN 
ORGANIZED BASEBALL 


Jack Roosevelt Robinson was signed last October by 
the Montreal Club, of the International League, a 
Brooklyn Dodger affiliate. Born in Cairo, Ga., twenty- 
six years ago, Robinson moved to Pasadena, Calif., with 
his family when he was one year old. There he at- 
tended Muir Technical High School and continued at 
Pasadena Junior College, gaining state-wide reputation 
as a baseball, football: and basketball player and broad 
jumper. At U.C.L.A., from which he is a graduate, he 
received many all-American nominations in 1940 and 
1941. In 1942 he played in the All-Star football game 
in Chicago and in another All-Star game in Honolulu. 

Robinson went into the Army as a private, attended 
Officers’ Training School and was commissioned as a 
second lieutenant. 

Branch Rickey, Jr., president of the Brooklyn Dodgers, 
said, “Jackie Robinson is a fine young man. He is 
modest, intelligent and has ability... . How could I 
honestly penalize him on the basis of color or race? I 
just couldn’t do it.” (Pittsburgh Courier, Nov. 3, 1945.) 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY | 


Located in the Nation's Capital 


A Complete Education on One Campus, 
Graduate and Professional. 
College of Liberal Arts College of Pharmacy 
Graduate School College of Dentistry 
School of Music School of Religion 
School of Law College of Medicine 
School of Social Work Summer School 
School of Engineering and Architecture 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
ATHLETICS — R.O.T.C. 
STUDENT GOVERNMENT — DEBATING 


anaes 
261 Teachers 4,680 Students 
12,329 Alumni 26 Buildings 


pis 1 Sa see ee 
REGISTRATION 

WINTER, QUARTER... cccscnsuncnismsosnses January 3, 1946 

SPRING QUARTER. oecccceccesssnenssssncesmue March 26, 1946 


SUMMER QUARTER: 
First Term — June 10, 1946 
Second Term — July 22, 1946 
A Unit of the Army Specialized Training Program 
is established at Howard University in Medicine. 
ae 
For Announcements and Permit to Register, Write 


The Registrar 
Howard University 1, D. C. 








COLLEGE TRAINING IN NURSING 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


A four and a half year integrated course - 
leading to the Bachelor of Science degree 
in Nurse Education. 


Write today for particulars 
COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS 
Hampton Institute 
Hampton, Virginia 
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The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 














URBAN LEAGUE NEWS FRONT 
(Continued from Page 37) 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OFFICIAL 
GUEST LECTURER AT MOREHOUSE 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—Julius A. Thomas, director of 
industrial relations of the National Urban League, 
spent three days last October as a guest of More- 
house College, Atlanta, Ga. He opened a series of sem- 
inars on postwar employment opportunities for Negroes, 
sponsored by the department of sociology, of which Pro- 
fessor Walter R. Chivers is chairman. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE HOLDS 
REGIONAL CONFERENCES 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—Employment, Housing, and 
Veterans Services were the main concerns of three 
National Urban League Regional Conferences held re- 
cently. Because of transportation restrictions the League’s 
annual fall conference was eliminated and regional 
conferences were held in New York City last Novem. 
ber 8-10; in Milwaukee, November 14-16; and in St. 
Louis, December 6-8. 


A CALL 


to American Citizens to help 
25,000,000 Overseas War Victims! 


The National Urban League and its 


53 affiliates join the 
United National Clothing Collection 


in its 


VICTORY CLOTHING DRIVE 


for 


100,000,000 GARMENTS 
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Donate through your local UNCC Chairman 











SUBSCRIBE 
to 
OPPORTUNITY 


$1.50 a year 
1133 Broadway 
New York 10, N. Y. 








ice War Correspondent John (‘Rover’) Jordan upheld The Jour- 

1al and Guide tradition of colorful but ever accurate reporting so 

yell that the commanding officer of the 92nd Division thus singled 
him out for praise. , 









Reporting like John Jordan‘s is just another 

reason why more than 75,000 Negro families every 

week buy The Journal and Guide for the news that 
isn’t in the daily papers. 


Che Journal and Guide 
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One of the Four Largest Negro Newspapers 


Primary medium reaching the 

vast potential Negro Market 

of Eastern Virginia and North 
Carolina 


ational Advertising Representative 


SOCIATED PUBLISHERS, INC., 562 Fifth 


Voorhees N. and I. School 
DENMARK, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Junior College, High School, and Trade Departments. 
Co-educational Institution. Rated by Southern .Asso- 
ciation and the State Department of Education of 
South Carolina. Splendid equipment. Healthy loca- 
tion. Expenses reasonable. Under direction of the 
Episcopal Church of South Carolina and the Amer- 
ican Church Instituté for Negroes. 


Write for information to: 
J. E. BLANTON, Principal 
Denmark, South Carolina 








— 








Bethune Cookman College 


Daytona Beach, Florida 
e 


A School of Distinction and Personality 
in The Sunny South 
e 


Two-Year Curricula in: 


e 
ARTS AND SCIENCES HOME ECONOMICS 
BUSINESS VOCATIONS 
@ 
Four-Year Curriculum in: 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


e 
For Information, address 
JAMES A. COLSTON, President 





FISK 
UNIVERSITY 


African Studies 
Christian Service 
Community ‘Work Shops 
Education 





Engineering Physics 
: Humanities 
Music 
Natural ‘Sciences 
Pre-Medicine 


Pre-Nursing 


Social Studies 
e 


For further information address 


THE REGISTRAR, 
NASHVILLE 8, TENN. 











ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
School of Social Work 
e 


Two-year Curriculum leading to 
Master of Social Work Degree 


@ 
Regular Technical Social Work Courses 


@ 
Same credit toward the diploma or 
degree for courses taken in the 
Summer Session as when offered 


during the Fall and Winter Sessions 

also 

SPECIAL COURSES PREPARING WORKERS 

FOR SERVICES ARISING FROM WAR NEEDS 
@ 

Cooperating with the Atlanta University 
Affiliated Summer School 
e 
For Further Information, Write 
Forrester B. Washington, A.M. 
Director 


|247 Henry Street, S. W., Atlanta, Georgia 





KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 


Frankfort, Kentucky 
Est. 1886 


Class A Four-Year College 
PREPARE FOR POST-WAR LEADERSHIP 


-O—— 





Degrees offered in: 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 
HOME ECONOMICS — ACRICULTURE 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
EDUCATION 


For information write to: 


R. B. Atwood, President 


INSURANCE 


Ordinary, Industrial, Group 
Modern Policies That Fit Modern Needs. 


SUPREME LIBERTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 
3501 South Parkway 
Chicago 15, Illinois 


It Pays to Advertise in 
OPPORTUNITY 


Journal of Negro Life 
Write for Rate Card 


Business Dept., OPPORTUNITY 
1133 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. 





Cheyney Training School for Teachers 


A STATE TEACHERS COLLECE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 





Professional courses offered: 
Peony Education: 


(Primary, Grades 1-3) ............. B.Ss. D 
2—Elementary Education. ; + ah 
(Intermediate, Grades 4-8) ......... B.S. Degree 


3—Home Economics: 
(Elementary and High School) ..... B.S. Degree 
4—Industrial Arts: 

(Elementary and High School) ... Deg 
TUITION FREE TO RESIDENTS OF PENNSYLVANTS 
Graduation from a standard four-year high school 
required for admission. 

The State Teachers’ College at Cheyney, Pa., is a 
fully accredited member of the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges 
For further information and catalog write to: 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 


CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 














DILLARD UNIVERSITY 
NEW ORLEANS 


AN INSTITUTION FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO DESIRE TO LEARN AND TO LEAD— 
TO LEARN WITH THOROUGHNESS AND TO 
LEAD WITH WISDOM AND UNDERSTANDING 


® 
For Information address: 


The Registrar 





SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 
A CLASS “A” COLLEGE 


Courses leading to Bachelor’s degree in Liberal 

Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Industrial 

Education, Teacher-Training, Music, Commercial 
Education, Physical Education. 

F. G. CLARK, President Baton Rouge, La. 


1 CA Th oe 
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AN A GRADE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Offering Courses Leading to Degree of 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


B.S. IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
—_—_o——- 

Graduate Courses Leading to 
the M.A. and MLS. Degree 
—_0-——_- 
Information address: . 


PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 


——— —___ 




















JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
Co-educational Institution 
of High Rating 
2 UNITS 
College of Liberal Arts 

| Theological Seminary 
Highly trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 
For information write 


H, L. McCROREY, President 
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Virginia Union University 
A CLASS A COLLEGE 
with a graduate School of Religion. 





Courses leading to Bachelor’s degrees in the liberal 
arts and sciences, religion, education, and 
religious education. 


Seminary offering degree of B.D. 


JOHN M. ELLISON, President 


For information address the President or the Dean 
of the College, Virginia Union University, 
Richmond 20, Virginia. 
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~ CHARLES L. MAXEY, JR. & CO. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
We specialize in opening, closing and auditing books 
of corporations as well as making income tax re- 
ports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 


respondence studentea 
85 WEST 118th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


MOn. 3-3493 





A DISTINCTIVE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
@ 
For catalog and information write 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
BENNETT COLLEGE 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Box 1589F 











LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Fully Accredited College offering courses leading up 
to B.A. degree. Seminary offering degree of S.T.B. 


Address: 
REGISTRAR 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, PENNSYLVANIA 






















KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Offering a liberal education under Christian 
auspices for 68 years. 


Co-educational, — non-sectarian in faculty and 
student-body, — bi-racial in faculty and board of 
trustees. Experienced, well-prepared, and sympathetic 
teachers, — pleasant and healthful surroundings. 
Courses leading to degrees in arts, sciences, and 
music. Preparation for teaching, playground super- 
vision and musicians. 

Pre-professional preparation for the ministry. 
medicine, and social work. Costs reasonable. 


Evening classes available for teachers 
in Knoxville area. 
For catalog or further information, addresr: 


WM. LLOYD IMES, President 
DAVID KING CHERRY, Dean 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 
Of Opportunity, Journal of Nexgro Lite,  publisted 
Quarterly at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1945. 

State of New York, County of New York ss.: 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Madeline L. Aldridge, 
who having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that she is the Editorial Assistant of Opportun- 
ity, Journal of Negro Life and that the following is, to 
the best «f her knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
cation for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act 
of March 3, 1935, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to 
wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, edi- 
tor, managing editor, and business manager are: 
Publisher: National Urban League, 1155 broadway, Room 
826, New Yc rk 10, N. Y. 

Editor: Madeline L. Aldridge, fditorial Asst. in charge, 
1133 Broadway, Room 826, New York 10, N. Y. 

Business Manager: Olive L. Samuel, Business Asst., 1133 
Broadway, Room 826, New York 10, N. Y. 


2. That the owner is: National Urban League, 1135 
Broadway, Room 826, New York 10, N. Y.; William H. 
Baldwin, President, 1135 Broadway, Ro.m 826, New York 
10, N. Y.; Lester B. Granger, Executive Secretary, 1133 
Broadway, Room 826, New York 10, N. Y.; Eugene 
Kinckle Jones, General Secretary, 1133 Broadway, Room 
826, New York 10, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per-cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: None. 

4 That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of owners, stockholders, and security holders, if 
any, ecntain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they apnear upon the hooks of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books cof the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and helief ag to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association or corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 
so stated by him 

MADELINE LL. ALDRIDGE, Editorial Assistant 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day of 


September, 1945. 
PHILIP PAVER, 
Notary Public. New York County. 


(My commission expires March 30, 1947) 
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OLD vs. NEW COMMUNITY ATTITUDES 
REGARDING TUBERCULOSIS 
(Continued from Page 17) 
ism” has been practically eradicated, and its 
practitioners have either left for parts unknown 
or have departed to their final camping grounds. 

If sanatorium treatment is recommended— 
and, by the way, the sanatorium is the best place 
for the tuberculosis patient to “take the cure” — 
the patient gladly seeks such treatment. Now 
he realizes that the sanatorium is more like a 
training school than a hospital; for there he 
not only receives necessary treatment in accord 
with the latest scientific methods but also learns 
what he must do to get well and to keep well. 

If it is not possible for a patient to enter a 
sanatorium, treatment is carried on at home 
under the direction of a physician and the visit- 
ing tuberculosis nurse from the local health de- 
partment. The patient is given a room to him- 
self, void of all excess furnishings and at an ex- 
posure where the sun lingers longest during the 
day. All food, clothing, and dishes of the pa- 
tient are sterilized and kept apart from other 
family possessions. and the patient enters into 
a program of “rest.” " 


Furthermore, the members of my community 
realize that to combat this dreaded disease much 
money is needed and that aside from the regu- 
lar taxation of the municipality other funds must 
be raised ; therefore, they participate generously 
and gladly in the sale of tuberculosis seais and 
other endeavors to this worthy cause. 

These new attitudes since the turn of the cen- 
tury have paid big dividends in the saving of 
human lives. A lengthy statistical record may 
prove boring if convincing; suffice it to say that 
as late as 1909 tuberculosis was the leading 
cause of death in the United States. In 1943 
it occupied seventh place. It goes without say- 
ing that the little American town of this account 
played its part in the decline of the national 
death rate. 


Now let us pick up the threads of our story. 
One day this menacing viper will no longer stalk 
our community and track down its victims, 
and instead of claiming 54,000 lives per 
year in these -United States, as recent statis- 
tics show, it will find the numer of its vic- 
tims dwindling to hundreds and even less. To- 
ward this end we shall all fight cooperatively 
with the various agencies, particularly with our 
State Tuberculosis Association, until the dreaded 
monster, our Health Enemy Number One, sub- 
mits to our terms of unconditional surrender. 
with such a goal achieved we can predict for 
our story the traditional ending; and mankind 
“lived happily ever afterward.” 


Two Challenging and Informative Books 
by RAYFORD W. LOGAN 
Editor of What the Negro Wants 


1. THE SENATE AND THE VERSAILLES 
MANDATE SYSTEM 


The author raises the question whether 
Southern Senators like John Sharp Williams 
of Mississippi and Kenneth McKeller of 
Tennessee who spoke in 1919 and 1920 the 
language of Bilbo and Eastland in 1945 
could really have favored a Covenant of 
the League of Nations in any form. 


Priced at $2.00 Publication date, Sept. 15, 1945 
2. THE NEGRO AND THE POST-WAR 
WORLD—A WORLD PREMIER 

Dr. Logan analyzes the plight of the Negro 
in Africa, the colonial West Indies, the 
Pacific Islands, Latin America, and the 
United States, and discusses the future 
prospects of the Negro against the back- 
ground of the San Francisco Charter and 
the growing importance of organized labor 
in world affairs. 


Priced at $1.50 Pubiication date, Dec. 10, 1945 


THE MINORITIES PUBLISHERS 
1519 Jackson Street, N. E. 
Washington 17, D. C. 





WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY 
Wilberforce, Ohio 


Incorporated in 1856 Co-educational 


Accredited by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and American Association of 
Teachers Colleges 


Variety of courses offered in the College of Lib- 
eral Arts and Sciences, College of Education and 
Industrial Arts, University Laboratory High School 
and Payne Theological Seminary. Also R.O.T.C. 


Distinguished for Training in Leadership 


For further information write the Registrar 





LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSOURI 


O-————- 

The College—JEFFERSON CITY . 
Liberal Arts Business Administration 
Teacher Training Home Economics 
Mechanic Arts Agriculture 

Physical Education 
o——— 


Enlisted Reserve Army Corps 


Se eee 
The School of Law—SAINT LOUIS 
The Graduate Schooli—JEFFERSON CITY 
The School of Journalism—JEFFERSON CITY 
as 


For Information Write THE REGISTRAR 


CIN;COLN, UNTVER S441 
Jefferson City, Missouri 
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LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 


"The Gateway To Christian Education" 


@ STRONG FACULTY 

@ MODERN FACILITIES 

@ PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 

@ PRE-PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 


Livingstone College offers courses leading to the 
A.B, and B.S. degrees through the College of Lib- 
eral Arts and to the B.D. in the Hood Theological 
Seminary. Fully approved by the departments of 
education in many Southern states for the prepar- 
ation of teachers. 


For further information write: 


THE REGISTRAR 
Livingstone College, Salisbury, N. C. 
W. J. TRENT, President 


| XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


New Orleans, La. 
| A Co-Educational Institution 
conducted by ' 

{The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
| The University includes 
College of Liberal Arts 
| College of Pharmacy 
The School of Education 

The Pre-Medical School 

The School of Social Service 

For further information address: 


| THE REGISTRAR 










































TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
CLASS “A” COLLEGE 


Courses Offered Leading to Bachelor of 
Science Degree in 
Home Economics 
MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


AGRICULTURE 
ComMMERGCIAL DIETETICS 
EDUCATION 


Certificates and Diplomas \in Commercial Dietetics, 
Nurse Training and Special Trade Courses 


Special Courses Offered in Vocational Rehabilitation 
for Veterans — Graduate Study — Veterinary 
Medicine—U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps—Summer School 
F. D. PATTERSON, President 
For information address: THE REGISTRAR 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


INSURE AGAINST 
FRR E “LrO'S SES 


OUR policies give the finest available protection. 
OUR rates are standard — and too low for any 
propert owner to be uninsured. 

See our local agent or write: 


BANKERS' 
_ FIRE INSURANCE 
A = COMPANY 


DURHAM, 
N. C. 
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Radios 
Vacuum Cleaners 
Electric Fans 
Electric Heaters 

luminum 


Cooking: Utensils 


|. Electric Irons 

| Electric Roasters 
Electric Mixers 
Waffle Bakerg 


Silverware 
Carpet Sweepers 
Electric Shavers 

Infra-Red Health Lamps 
Electric Heating Pads 


Electric Cookers 
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HUMILIATION 

(Continued from Page 27) 
and lost his balance. He fell into the next booth | 
and let out a yowl. He came up with a pie- 
stained fork in his hand. Somebody screamed 
and Katz saw the fork coming his way. It 
ripped down and _ tore into his check. Katz 
clutched a handkerchief to the wound and 
stepped back. Two men had the drunk’s arms 
pinned back. Cookie was talking fast, telling 
them what to do with him. They couldn’t 
calm him down. 

“Nigger-lover. . . . Lousy kike nigger-lover. 
... We'll get you. .. . You can’t come into this 
country and do what you feel like... .” 

Cookie gave up trying to do something with 
Harry. He came over to where Katz sat on a 
stool, nursing the four-fingered cut. 

“You all right, Mister Katz?” he said. 

“Tell be all right,’ Katz told him. 

“You better come back to the kitchen and 
wash it. I got a first-aid kit back there... .” 

He led Katz back through the kitchen into a 
men’s room. He helped bathe the nasty 
wound and put iodine on it. He kept saying he 
wished somebody had called him sooner. That 
crazy drunk might have killed somebody. He 
put adhesive tape over the cut. 

“Took, Mister Katz. . . .”” Cookie hesitated. 
“Look ... if you don’t mind. .. . It would be 
better if you didn’t prefer any charges... . I 
mean a thing like this . . . police record and 
everything. .. . It’s bad for business. . . .” 

“It’s all right,’ Katz said quietly. “Don’t 
worry about it.” 

“Thanks, Mister Katz.” __ 

“Tt wasn’t your fault. It’s just that I know 
how they felt. I had it happen to me... .” 


“Sure,” Cookie said. “Sure. ... But we got 
to be careful. . . . We would lose a lot of white 
customers. . . . You know how it is. .. . 


Katz looked at him for a moment; a soft 
sigh shuddered through the little Jew’s body. It 
was no use trying to make them understand. 
He got up after a while and said he better be 
going. Cookie asked him if he wanted a cup 
of coffee to warm him up. He said, “No,” and 
went out. There were still a few of the old cus- 
tomers in the diner. They looked at him with 
a funny, wondering look in their faces. The 
drunk was gone. He could feel them, in their 
little minds, thinking of what Harry had said. 
“Nigger-lover.” The colored girls had left, too. 
“Nigger-lover,” they were thinking. There was 
no use trying to make them see how it was. 
Amelida stared at him when he paid his check ; 
she did not smile. She did not even say good 
night. 
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TRANSLATE CONVICTION INTO ACTION! 


WE FOUGHT TOGETHER on the beachheads of Anzio and Normandy. 
We worked together in war plants and patrolled the streets as air raid wardens. 
We made Red Cross supplies, gave to war relief, bought war bonds. 


ALL AS AMERICANS: 
White and Negro; Jew and Gentile; native and foreign-born. 
TOGETHER! 


LESSONS OF THE WAR have been too deeply learned to be quickly forgotten. 
Victory, we learned, could not be won without unified teamwork. 
Teamwork that overleaps differences of race and creed. 


TODAY WE FACE THE JOB of reconstructing American life into an enduring edifice of Peace 
and Democracy. This job, too, we can, we must, do TOGETHER! 
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By moving toward specific objectives? 
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3 G yest Editorials 


WANTED — GOOD TEACHERS 
@ By HAROLD TAYLOR 
OP cae who write and talk about educa- 


tion do not often mention teachers. It is 

much simpler to talk about the courses 
students should take, the length of time stu- 
dents should spend with each subject, and the 
textbooks they should read. The teacher is as- 
sumed, but seldom mentioned. Similarly, the 
student is taken for granted, but seldom dis- 
cussed. 

As a result, it is easy for educators and the 
rest of mankind to forget that education in 
schools is something that happens in the stu- 
dent, and that in order for something to hap- 
pen, the student needs most of all to have sym- 
pathetic and wise teachers. Such men and wom- 
en, as much by their character and example as 
by their scholarship, help our young people to 
become responsible, well-informed individuals. 

America has too few teachers for too many 
students. It is impossible for the deepest and 
most important kind of education, the kind 
which makes our young people aware of them- 
selves and of their society, to take place unless 
we have many more teachers. Each student 
needs to come in close contact with his teacher, 
who, being involved in the life of the student, 
will help him to become informed and intelli- 
gent. We need the very best of our young men 
and women to turn to this profession. We need 
especially those young men and women who 
are interested in the welfare of the Negro peo- 
ple, and who are aware of their difficulties. 

It has become more and more obvious during 
the past ten years that education has a magnifi- 
cent role to play in the economic and social pro- 
gress of those who are without the privileges of 
the white higher income groups. The more 
education any member of American society 
can obtain, the greater his chance for economic 
and social progress. 

At the present time there are too few liberally 
minded schools and colleges where Negro and 
white teachers may work side by side, and thus 
by their presence and co-operation together pro- 
vide examples for the younger generations of 
America. One way to overcome this lack, is to 
increase the general level of Negro education, 
by having more and more of our youth turn to 
teaching as a profession. The teacher is in a 
key position to combine with those in other 
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areas of the national life, in advancing economic 
and social equality for all our people. 

Therefore it seems to me that when the vital. 
question of choosing a career is raised for our 
youth, one of the first and clearest ways in 
which that question can be answered lies in the 
field of teaching. Here we have a constantly 
expanding market for the abilities and energies 
of youth. We will have more and more need 
in the future for more and more teachers. The 
satisfactions and economic security of the 
teacher will increase in direct ratio to the in- 
crease in their numbers. 

Another advantage is very likely to occur as 
we expand the numbers of our teachers. We 
will begin to think less about the narrow limita- 
tions of jobs for Negro students, and more about 
their preparation for all kinds of careers and 
positions. Then, as the level of educational 
achievement rises, more of our teachers will ex- 
pand their work into institutions which at pres- 
ent shut them out. 


In short, the field of teaching presents an 
opportunity and a duty for all those who are 
asking themselves the question, “What shall I 
choose for a career?” Here is one which is open 
and waiting. 


YOUTH FACES THE FUTURE 
@ By CHARLES H. WESLEY 


CCORDING to the 1940 Census of the 
A United States, there are approximately 

21,500,000 youth between the ages of 16 
and 24 in our nation. In a general way, this 
represents about 1 in every 6 of the total popu- 
lation in the United States. About 13 percent 
are Negro youth and about one-third are of 
foreign or native-foreign parentage. This seg- 
ment of our population grouping is our most 
important one as far as the future is concerned. 
The period of youth, 16 to 24 years, is one! in 
which they are called upon more than at any 
other time to make important decisions pro- 
foundly affecting their lives. At no period are 
some of them more sure of themselves and at 
the same time aware of the disparity between 
the help which they need and the facilities avail- 
able to which they can turn to meet their needs, 
This paradox of cocksureness and bewilderment 
is demonstrated by various studies of youth em- 
ployment. One of these studies was made by 


the American Youth Commission, in coopera- 
tion with the United States Employment 
Service, of 4000 youth who were new appli- 
cants for work in the junior division of the 
public employment service. It showed that 
among those 16 years of age, 99 percent, and 
among those 18 years of age, 87 percent, were 
unable to name a specific occupation for them- 
selves on the basis of training, work experience 
or personal analysis. The general reply in 
answer to “What can you do?” was “Any- 
thing.” 


The war has brought great searchings to our 
educational program. The adjustment to peace 
is creating a social revolution with economic 
implications which will continue their trends in 
education for several years. One aspect of these 
immediate problems will concern our youth who 
are represented in our returning service men 
and women. Large numbers of them have re- 
ceived specialized training in the Army, the 
Navy, the Air Corps and their branches and 
are fitted for special jobs in industrial life. The 
universities and colleges through the Engineer- 
ing, Science, Management, War Training Pro- 
gram and the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram have given specialized training for jobs, 
and thereby increased the productive capaci- 
ties of youth. Will these trained youth find em- 
ployment? Management and Labor, as well as 
economic circumstances, can give the best reply 
to this question. It is well to remember, never- 
theless, that one-third of the unemployed 
workers of our nation in 1937 were youth be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 24 years. It is also 
probable that this enforced and unwelcome 
idleness has had its effects upon youth in the 
commission of crimes and misdemeanors, to say 
little of wasted youthful ambition, energy and 
vocational skills. It is to be regretted that it can 
be said that we sent these youth to war and 
thus solved our unemployment problem. But 
we again face the problems of peace, and where 
are we? Our veterans and our youth will need 
expert guidance and counselling in making their 
adjustment to satisfactory peacetime employ- 
_ ment. 


To unemployment must be added the restric- 
tive rules and customs of some labor unions and 
professional organizations which have limited 
apprenticeships and preliminary training for 
most youth, and admissions to work opportunt- 
ties on the basis of color and sex. Negro youth 
suffer especially under these handicaps. On 
the basis of past events, however, these barriers 
can and will be overcome with the cooperation 
of our community leadership and a courageous 


initiative on the part of the adults of both races 
in the school, the church, the social agency. 
Meanwhile some unions. have been lifting their 
bars and widening the scope of their member- 
ship and service. 


It is not the purpose of the school to turn 
out specialized youth workers who have the 
competence of adult workers, or to parallel in 
school-industrial training the experience of the 
full-time worker. Nevertheless, the school can - 
begin an occupational orientation through coun- 
selling, testing and vocational diagnosis, which 
will constitute a framework of reference in an 
educational guidance program. Occupational 
information through the census reports on the 
multiplicity of new occupations, skilled and un- 
skilled, professional and unprofessional, can be 
assembled. Adult education and training op- 
portunities available in many cities can carry 
on larger programs in these areas. 

The National Urban League has been from 
its origin concerned with a training program 
for workers. One of its purposes was stated, in 


1911; sasi: 


“to establish a standard of efficiency for 
workers, direct the inefficient into channels 
of training, and develop sympathy and ap- 
preciation among employers for Negro 
labor.” 


The annual Vocational Opportunity Cam- 
paigns since 1932 have been testimonies to its 
loyalty to this expressed purpose. : 

This call today is most timely, for new oppor- 
tunities and horizons are opening before our 
youth. Science has given us a new world. With 
the atomic age, the atomic energy commission 
proposed in the United Nations Organization, 
and the progress made by other nations in har- 
nessing atomic power, man may have within his 
grasp every possible comfort. Now that scien- 
tists have released this energy locked in the 
atom, and Negro scientists have made some 
contributions towards this result, and that 
scientists have contacted the moon by radar, new 
vocational opportunities of tremendous scope 
spread themselves before us. Lowly plants have 
become the source of new drugs. New voca- 
tions may open from the smallest of nearby 
clays, plant life and physical materials. So im- 
portant have been the changes which have 
taken place as a result of the effects of war and 
its researches, that youth can be easily uncer- 
tain about the direction of life choices. If our 
youth will keep their visions and their hearts 
open to new truth and put their minds and 
hands to work, new opportunities will appear 
to them towards which they can be guided. 
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America’s Greatest Need 


@ By SABRA HOLBROOK 


MERICA’S greatest need today is her 
need for citizens who practice, what our 
historic documents preach. 

The American concept of individual liberty, 
the American credo of equal opportunity, is 
famous throughout the world. Equally famous 
all over the world, in 1946, is the way we don’t 
apply what we say we believe. Or perhaps “in- 
famous” is the word. 

Dutch soldiers in Indonesia wear Ameri- 
can uniforms. The food distribution by UNRRA 
is seasoned with politics. Bills in Congress which 
would provide equal opportunity in employ- 
ment are strangled in Committee, or blocked 
by filibustering Senators who mouth the philo- 
sophy of feudalism while radar reaches the 
moon. 

The tendency among us all is to blame such 
conditions on the government, to castigate 
an anonymous “them” in Washington for all 
our ills. But who put “them” there? “We” did. 

The beauty of the American form of gov- 
ernment is that the people can have anything 
they want. On two conditions: — one, that 
they will work for it, and two, that they will 
work together. 

Too often the ideas of so-called liberals on 
how to get what they want consist of wringing 
their hands that they haven’t got it. 

In the early history of American democracy, 
the gaps between concept and practice were not 
so frequent, nor were they allowed to widen for 
long. Peter Zenger had his press destroyed and 
his dwelling burnt for saying what he believed 
to be so in his newspaper, but it was not very: 
long after, that the Bill of Rights, with the ar- 


ticle guaranteeing a free press, was written. The © 


Bill of Rights was written because the people 
clamored and planned and worked, and in 
some cases fought for it. 


But as our country has grown larger, as it 
has grown materially stronger, we have come 
to take for granted a freedom that does not 
always exist. For whenever freedom is taken 
for granted it is in danger of ceasing to exist. 

More than any other lesson, this is the lesson 
we need to be teaching American youth today. 
Enough of learning the Preamble to the Con- 
stitution, or the Declaration of Independence, 
by heart. What coming citizens need to know 
is how to make those documents work. 

Lectures in school assemblies will not teach 
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them these skills. Parroting the civics textbook 
will not help. A youngster who has “A” in Civics 
may be an excellent parlor American, but his 
report card is no indication of whether he is 
a good practicing American. 

A practicing American is one to whom poli- 
tics and economics are as personal as getting 
married, or having children, and to which the 
individual gives just as much thought and de- 
votion. . 

The word “practicing” implies the need for 
experience, for opportunities to try out methods, 
to learn by doing. American young people need 
more chance to learn by doing as practical pre- 
paration for forceful citizenship. 

What can children do about the problems 
that plague their elders? At the national and 
international level, probably very little. But the 
factors which make up our national and inter- 
national problems are reflected in every neigh- 
borhood, and youngsters can begin to deal with ~ 
these factors in their own neighborhoods, where 
their power as young citizens lies. 

In many neighborhoods of America, people 
distrust one another, are reluctant to share neigh- 
borhood facilities. Here is a problem into which 
the youngest citizens of a community can set 
their teeth — and, because in general they lack 
the inhibitions of their elders,—they can often 
succeed in solving the problem where adults 
might fail. 

Let me give you an example. I know a neigh- 
borhood where Negro and white people both 
live. There is a roller-skating rink there which 
would naturally be frequented by all the chil- 


dren who like to skate. But the proprietor de- 


cided only white children were to be admitted. 
One Saturday evening a group of white and 
Negro children came to the rink together. The 
girl at the ticket window called the manager 
who said that he was quite willing to admit 
all the children but that the other customers 
inside would kick. The white youngsters asked 
the Negro youngsters to wait for them outside 
for just a few minutes. Then they bought tickets, 
went inside, divided up the skaters among them- 
selves, approached each one and said, “I have 
some friends outside I want to skate with. The 
manager said you won’t like me to skate with 
my friends because they are Negro. Is that 
thes. 3 

When every customer inside had acknowl- 
edged his willingness for friendly children to 


skate together, the white youngsters sought out 
the manager, one or two adult customers ac- 
companying them, and told him the results of 
their inquiry, results to which he had to bow. 
The children then went outside to collect their 
friends, and bring them in. There was no fur- 
ther trouble with that rink. 

Of course, this event had been carefully 
planned for. The rink problem had been dis- 
cussed in the children’s class at school, and their 
teacher had given wise and careful guidance, 
and together the children decided what to do 
about it, and elected from their number those 
who should spearhead the action. Originally the 
class had been discussing discriminatory prac- 
tices in the nation. The teacher had helped 
them to see that they could begin to change 
the pattern nationally by starting with their own 
neighborhood. That rink represented to the 
children far more than just a place on their 
block to skate. It was in a sense a national 
arena, and in doing what they did they felt, 
deeply, their own personal and individual sig- 
nificance and importance as citizens. Those chil- 
dren cannot now be easily stopped. They know 
change is possible. They have proved it to 
themselves. What is more vital—they know 
how changes can be made. They have acquired 
an actual—not theoretical—skill in carrying out 
social. responsibility. 

These children had a wise teacher. Children 
‘also need wise parents. Sometimes parents have 
to learn from their children. I know a neighbor- 
hood where there used to be such street fights 
every afternoon when school let out that traffic 
was stopped. It was a bored neighborhood. ‘The 
fights were about the only exciting thing that 
happened there. Parents and children were 
both bored. Parents leaned out the win- 
dows and encouraged their respective offsprings 
to “strampf,’ (the neighborhood word for 
jump or spring upon) their opponents. Lean- 
ing out the windows, parents had ringside seats 
at the one exciting event of the day—a neigh- 
borhood brawl. . 

It happened that this neighborhood was one 
of the neighborhoods in New York in which 
all the citizens are Negro citizens. 

It was the children, finally, who decided, and 
then got their parents to see that they were 
not improving the reputation of their neigh- 
borhood or of the people who lived in it, by 
this practice. 

Working with parents —- again with the 
guidance of teachers — they were able to estab- 
lish along the block parent-student patrols, 
whose job was to stop rather than promote 
fights. 


This initial interest in community name and 
community standards led to another. Grown- 


‘ups who lived above vacant lots had the habit 


of tossing refuse out of the windows into the 
lots. Children and parents together enlisted the 
cooperation of local papers, churches and civic 
groups, in a campaign to dispose of garbage in 
a sanitary manner. 

The committees of children and grown-ups 
that worked together on this project soon found 
other situations in their community which could — 
use improvement — more recreation facilities 
were needed, more active parents associations in 
all the schools, more courtesy and consideration 
between all’the people who lived there. They 
are at work on these problems now. 

What they get done is important. More im- 
portant is the fact that they learn how to get 
jobs done, so that no one can say to them, 
“that’s impossible’”—and get away with it. 

Implicit in this particular community situa- 
tion is the problem of the ghetto. A ghetto is a 
neighborhood where people who haven’t got 
much money (because society won’t let them 
make more money) live (because society won't 
let them live anywhere else). 

But who is “‘society?” Society is people. Peo- 
ple who live in ghettos are part of society. As 
people acquire practice in solving a few prob- 
lems in their own communities, people are pre- 
paring themselves for attack on the big problem 
—the problem of dissolving ghettos—in hous- 
ing, in education, in employment—ain all of life. 

Perhaps twice a week I am shocked by hear- 
ing the question — “What do Negroes want?” 
I don’t know what Negroes want. Do you? I 
don’t know what Caucasians want, or blue-eyed 
individuals. Or blondes. 

I think I know what people want, though. I 
think they want security, physical and emo- 
tional. I think people want to feel sure they 
can earn enough money to live in a decent 


* house and eat good food, and wear comfortable 


and attractive clothes, and have some time for 
fun, and have their families have these things, 
too. And I think people want to be liked, 
and to be loved, and to love, and to be recog- 
nized. People want to matier. 

In an ideal democracy people matter—more 
than anything else. But our democracy has not 
achieved the ideal. Whether or not it does,— 
and how soon, depends upon how many of us 
take as a personal challenge the gap between 
ideal and practice, and how seriously we try 
to teach our children, in school, home, church 
and recreation center, the habit and the way of 
working together to get what they all want and 
need. 
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The Negro Worker Lifts His Sights 


@ By JULIUS A. THOMAS 


N the wake of World War II, one significant 

development stands out in bold relief 

against the background of current labor- 
management controversy and the possible 
emergence of a new era in the relations between 
employer and employee. This development I 
shall calk the quickened consciousness of Negro 
wage-earners. Spurred by the knowledge and 
confidence gained in four years of successful 
work experience in countless war plants all over 
the nation, the determination to hold on to a 
more secure place in the nation’s economy has 
produced a dissatisfied and articulate Negro 
working population. Not only do Negro work- 
ers understand the importance of the grave eco- 
nomic issues now facing the country, but they 
realize also the implications of those issues as 
they will affect Negro and other minority group 
workers. 

No observer of the current scene can over- 
look the fact that a change has taken place in 
the Negro’s economic thinking. We have not 
forgotten the strikes which followed World War 
I and the efforts to employ Negro workers as 
strikebreakers in some industries. To many of 
these workers, unschooled in the philosophy of 
the labor movement, the opportunity .to im- 
prove one’s status as a worker was more im- 
portant than the cause of labor. This attitude, 
as unfortunate as it may have been, was more 
a reaction to the discouragement and frustra- 
tion which had long been the lot of Negro 
workers rather than a desire to defeat the aims 
of labor. Organized labor itself must accept its 
share of the responsibility for the occurrences of 
those troublesome years, for it was the indiffer- 
ence, and, at times, outright hostility of certain 
labor unions that drove Negro workers into the 
arms of scheming employers. 

But there are no Negro strikebreakers in 
1946. Instead, thousands of black workers have 
merged their strength and voices with those of 
millions of white workers in one nation-wide 
demand for a better place in the sun. And they 
expect to share in the benefits to be derived 
from new and more profitable work contracts 
with their employers. They expect, also, to see 
the removal of the remaining obstacles to their 
complete acceptance as American wage-earners. 

The National Urban League is keenly aware 
of these arid other factors that bear directly upon 
the future of Negro workers. The League is 
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likewise conscious of the dramatic changes that 
are now taxing place in the distribution of the 
nation’s labor forces, and the effects of these 
changes on vocational opportunity for Negro 
young people. The chief purpose of the Voca- 
tioal Opportunity Campaign this year is to 
place before the American people the cold, bare 
facts and to urge more careful appraisal of those 
facts in the light of obvious trends in our 
economy. 
Negro War Workers Holding On 

There can be no point in attempting to de- 
lude Negro workers about their status in the 
matter of employment. It is true that under 
the pressures of acute labor shortage a million 
Negro workers were added to the labor forces. 
In the main, they represented the large group of 
Negroes who, before the war, were on WPA 
projects or employed in lowest levels of casual 
labor. For many of them, the war provided the 
first opportunity to work in production jobs and 
to expect advancement and upgrading in ac- 
cordance with their skills and abilities. 

Many of the gains experienced by Negro 
workers will not be wiped out in the reconver- 
sion process. A considerable proportion of in- 
dustrial employers have discarded their prewar 
notions about the “place” of Negro workers in 
their industries. But let it not be assumed that 
this is unanimous. Nor should it be taken for 
granted that wartime racial employment prac- 
tices will continue without diligent and unre- 
lenting effort. The pressures of race prejudice 
are not lessened by wishful thinking or pious 
prayers. We shall need every device that can 
be effectively utilized in the struggle for demo- 
cratic practices in employment. 

At the moment our chief concern is the re- 
employment of displaced war workers and the 
eventual return to civilian life of some 800,000 
Negro veterans. It is probably too early to pre- 
dict the fate of these workers, but it is clearly 
apparent in the larger industrial centers that 
Negroes are not being reabsorbed as rapidly as 
other workers. A part of the delay may be at- 
tributed to current difficulties in resuming pro- 
duction of civilian goods. Nevertheless, there is 
plenty of evidence that some employers are 
returning to prewar discriminatory hiring prac- 
tices. The adult Negro worker, caught in the 
ebb-tide of discontinued war production and 
the rising tide of economic insecurity, may 
again be driven to made work and relief. 


Better Future for Youth 


Although the future may look somewhat ob- 
scure for Negro wage-earners already in the 
labor market, the prospects for better work op- 
portunities for Negro young people appear much 
brighter. Perhaps this statement should be qual- 
ified to some extent. In a number of states and 
cities, there is a definite trend toward greater 
use of Negro workers in fields which were vir- 
tually closed to them before the war. In New 
York State, particularly, Negroes are obtaining 
employment as telephone operators, sales peo- 
ple, bank clerks, stenographers, typists, and 
skilled technicians in a wide variety of indus- 
trial and commercial enterprises. While the 
movement of Negroes into these jobs is just get- 
ting under way, the important fact is that a 
new employment pattern is being formulated. 
To some extent, this trend has begun in other 
states in the East, Mid-West, and Far West. 

Another important development which will 
influence employment practices in many indus- 
tries is the potential increase in new job op- 
portunities. The greater use of electronics, plas- 
tics and synthetics, a postwar trend which is 
bound to influence directly the occupational 
patterns of the future, will offer satisfying em- 
ployment for chemists, physicists, and techni- 
cians of all kinds. 

Mention of these promising sources of em- 
ployment opportunities does not mean that there 
is a surplus of proficient workers in traditional 
professional, mechanical, and service occupa- 
tions. On the contrary, the need for capable Ne- 
gro physicians, dentists, lawyers, teachers, so- 
cial workers, and thousands of other well- 
equipped workers will continue to exceed the 
available supply. However, as the number of 
persons entering these fields increases, competi- 
tion will be keener, and employment stand- 
ards will be correspondingly higher. 


Work Habits Are Important 


In the light of these probabilities, a few defi- 
nite conclusions may be safely drawn for the 
benefit of the young men and women who will 
soon be entering the labor market. The success- 
ful wage-earner of the future must have more to 
offer than is demanded for the run of the mill 
jobs that go to unskilled workers. The average 
employer will have a larger market from which 
to draw prospective workers, and he will be 
more discriminatory in his choice of employees. 
Such qualities as reliability, punctuality, good 
work habits, and eagerness to learn will be 
more important than ever. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the 
subject of work habits. Many employers are 


frank in admitting that they are as much con- 
cerned about the adjustability of workers as 
they are about pre-employment training. New 
industrial techniques resulting from wartime 
experiences in mass production will, in all prob- 
ability, carry over into peacetime manufactur- 
ing processes. Many industrialists discovered 
that an improperly trained worker js frequently 
more difficult to absorb in the work force than 
one without training but with proper aptitudes 
and social habits. Hence, the young worker wil! 
find his problem much less difficult if he con-. 
siders seriously some of these intangibles while 
getting his training. 

It is hardly debatable that a prosperous post- 
war America must find ways of using to greater 
advantage the skills of its entire citizenry. In 
some fields, new techniques will require more 
workers with highly specialized training, It is 
regrettable, but a nonetheless accurate observa- 
tion, to say that, proportionately, fewer Negro 
young people have prepared to work as indus- 
trial or commercial technicians than as profes- 
sional workers. 


We Must Have Training 


Of course, the reasons are obvious. In many 
instances, the required training and apprentice- 
ship opportunities have been deliberately with- 
held from ambitious and talented young men 
and women. In other cases, Negroes have been 
“advised” not to plan for careers in fields which 
may not offer immediate employment. One 
result of this kind of reasoning is the tendency 
to train Negroes to adjust themselves to the 
racial patterns of our society rather than to its 
economic opportunities. Obviously, it is impos- 
sible to be realistic about the vocational prob- 
lem of Negro young people without under- 
standing the implications of these and other fac- 
tors which determine how and where they will 
find suitable employment. 

At the risk of being more optimistic than the 
facts may warrant, it seems appropriate to re- 
emphasize the Campaign slogan: “The Future 
Is Yours — Plan and Prepare.” This is the core 
of the problem insofar as the individual is con- 
cerned. And there can be no satisfactory substi- 
tute for the persistent and painstaking determin- 
ation to excel in the vocation or occupation 
which one may choose. America will find a 
place for trained and competent workers. It 
will amply reward those workers with a com- 
fortable and secure standard of living. More- 
over, the worker, himself, will derive rich satis- 
faction from the fact that through his best 
efforts he is making a real contribution to the 
well-being of his fellow citizens. 
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Business Opportunities: 
A Challenge to Young Negroes 


@ By W. J. KENNEDY, JR. 


LL over the civilized world a great deal 
Ae discussion has developed regarding 

the advent of the atomic age, this fan- 
tastic phenomenon resulting from scientific dis- 
coveries of the World War II period. Already 
many predictions that civilization will not sur- 
vive the frightful and complete. destruction of 
uncontrolled atomic energy have excited the 
imagination of millions of people who no longer 
look to the future with hope and confidence. 
Sober and intelligent reflection, however, seem 
to indicate that the future offers mankind con- 
tinued progress in all of the phases of human 
endeavor. On this premise, young Negro Amer- 
icans are urged to accept the challenge of busi- 
ness opportunities, which, in volume and va- 
riety, are more prevalent today than ever before 
throughout America. 


- 


Proper Concept of Business 


First of all, I am convinced that there are 
as many business opportunities open to the 
average Negro-American as there are to any 
other average American with comparable busi- 
ness training. I am aware that this statement 
is subject to extensive debate, but I believe the 
weight of evidence is in favor of the affirmative, 
and I shall present such evidence, in both in- 
dividual and collective exhibits. 

Much depends upon the concept any person 
has of any subject as to whether or not he will 
have sustained interest in it. It is my opinion that 
the pattern of public education for Negroes in 
the United States contributes to a lack of in- 
terest on the part of Negroes in the common 
and ordinary elements of business which are 
interwoven in all organized efforts in any com- 
munity. Examine a textbook of the average 
Negro student, whether it be his history, lan- 
guage, science, economics, civil government, 
mathematics or whatever subject it may be, 
and you will find but little, if anything, con- 
tained therein which will inform him of the 
achievements of Negroes or inspire him to excel 
others in his preparation for a creative life. Not 
only is it an accepted axiom that “without 
vision, the people perish,” it is a truism that 
Afro-Americans have made progress in the field 
of business only insofar as they have been able 
to acquire and develop a better concept. of the 
fundamental principles of business and discover 
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and appreciate the ever-expanding opportuni- 
ties for success in business which others about 
them have experienced. 

Elaborating on this matter of the Negro’s 
concept of business, apparently there is another 
danger of which many young Negroes have be- 
come victims, especially while pursuing com- 
mercial and business administration courses on 
the college level. In many instances it seems 
that the thought has prevailed that acquiring 
the B.S. degree made its proud possessor super- 
ior in every respect to all official and adminis- 
trative personnel of institutions and other estab- 
lishments with less formal training. There is 
no quarrel with the young Negro on this score, 
for the reason that the same thing obtains in 
all other occupational fields. What is needed 
most is a meeting of the minds of all concerned 
so that scientific training will combine with 
practical experience and go forward as a team. 


Influence of Historical Events 


Mindful of the subject under discussion, it 
seems advisable that Negroes, and especially 
young Negroes, be reminded of the historical 
significance of the commercial activities of the 
Afro-American. Files in the research department 
of the life imsurance company with which I 
am identified reveal that Negroes have con- 
tinued to participate in the commerce of Amer- 
ica from the time of the discovery of the con- 
tinent by Columbus. The slave trade was in- 
troduced in the American colonies about the 
year 1619; however, the first Negroes brought 
to the colonies were technically servants. Be- 
cause of economic disturbances in England 
some years prior to 1619, poor whites in Eng- 
land found it necessary to sell themselves into 
servitude as a means of subsistence. Many of 
them paid their transportation from the old 
world to the new by selling themselves into ser- 
vitude for a specified period of time. A few 
of the Negroes in the colonies likewise sold 
themselves into servitude for specified periods 
of time. The first commerce of the American 
Negro, therefore, seems to have been selling 
himself into servitude. 

History of slavery in the United States re- 
veals the Negro taking the second step in com- 
merce as many of them by skill and force of 
circumstances were able to purchase their own | 


freedom. After purchasing his own freedom 
and having experience only in agriculture, the 
Negro began to purchase land and to build 
estates fashioned after those of his former mas- 
ter. However, strange as it may seem, many of 
the Negroes after purchasing their own freedom 
engaged in the commerce of buying and selling 
slaves. 

Thus far I have discussed only the commer- 
cial activity of the American Negro during the 
days of slavery. Now, let us turn our attenticn 
to his activity in this field since Emancipation. 
The newly emancipated Negro, particularly 
those who lived below the Mason and Dixon 
Line, had no choice as to the selection of occu- 
pation, for his experience had been limited 
largely to that of a farm hand. Naturally, his 
commercial activity was limited during the 
period immediately following Emancipation. 

The days of slavery, though horrible and 
most undesirable, were, nevertheless, of some 
benefit to the Negro. They had given him a 
strong physique: and some elementary training 
in agriculture. Step by step he began to secure 
for himself lands and houses, a privilege which 
had been denied him during the days of slav- 
ery and for which he had such a great long- 
ing. In spite of handicaps, a large number of 
Negroes who were born slaves acquired real 
estate of considerable value and by the turn of 
the century had established a variety of retail 
businesses. 


Unbalanced Investment Program 


One of the greatest difficulties the American 
Negro has experienced in his commercial en- 
deavor is his limited knowledge of diversified 
investments. Only recently Negroes have had the 
opportunity of acquiring extensive knowledge 
regarding investments in stocks and bonds and 
particularly the very highly developed bond 
markets. The old Negro was advised to invest 
the profits from his life’s work in real estate 
and to deposit his savings in the bank. Not 
enough attention was given to the matter of 
liquid securities, thus in times of stress and in 
periods of depression, he has seen his values 
shrink beyond imagination. 

Occasionally, financial disturbances forced 
many Negroes to mortgage a part of their prop- 
erty and, through the intricate manipulations of 
mortgage corporations, their entire possessions 
have become involved through the processes of 
deficiency judgments. Thus after the death 
of many of the so-called rich Negroes the en- 
tire family possession is lost in the administra- 
tion of the estate. Many young Negroes have 
been falsely accused of squandering the estates 
of their parents, while these estates were actu- 
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ally lost before the death of the parents. Aside 
from the dangers of mortgage complications in 
connection with real estate investments, the 
problem of ad valorem taxes is another thing 
that has been detrimental to the Negro. 


The Family as a Business Institution 


At least one member of every family should 
have some business training so as to help safe- 
guard the interest of the family. The educa- 
tional program of Negro youth is not complete 
unless a working knowledge of bank accounts, 
legal rate of interest, promissory notes, deeds and 
mortgages, receipts and income and disburse- 
ment budgeting, are included. If no other use 
is made of high school and college business 
training, the benefits accruing to the individual 
and his family are worth many times the acqui- 
sition cost. 


Upward Trends of Business 


Before presenting evidence in support of my 
assertion that there are as many business oppor- 
tunities open to the average Afro-American as 
there are to any other average American with 
comparable business training, I make the 
further observation that the most reliable busi- 
ness barometer in this or any other country is 
the matter of “supply and demand,” or in re- 
verse, “demand and supply,” for goods and 
services. With an increasing population the 
need of goods and services is constantly on the 
increase, and likewise, facilities to supply these 
needs must be expanded. 


Individual Business Exhibits 


There is an increasing number of young 
‘Negroes who recognize both the opportunity 
and possibility of initiating and developing busi- 
ness establishments not only to supply the grow- 
ing needs of Negroes, but of all races. For the 
information and inspiration of young Afro- 
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Americans, { offer a few individual exhibits 
whose adventures are worthy of emulation : 


1. An Insurance Broker—A graduate of Morehouse 
College, began as agent of Bankers’-Fire Insurance Com- 
pany in Atlanta, Georgia; now a first-rate insurance 
broker; complete line of coverage with branch offices 
at Tuskegee and Montgomery, Alabama, and through- 
out the State of Georgia under the firm name of T. M. 
Alexander Company. 


2. A Plumbing Engineer—A graduate of Hampton 
Institute, located in Birmingham, Alabama, has, dur- 
ing a score of years, combined plumbing engineering 
with business organization under the firm name of L. F. 
Galliard and Sons. 

3. An Electrical and Construction Engineer—Acquired 
training and unusual skill in electrical engineering 
through apprenticeship under white technicians in South 
Carolina and Florida. Opened a shop in Durham, 
North Carolina, and during two decades has become 
one of the leading electrical and construction engineers 
under the firm name of E. N. Toole. 

4. A Commission Merchant—A young Negro had a 
vision of prosperity and returned to his native Georgia 
from Detroit with a modest amount of savings acquired 
during nine years labor in the world’s largest industrial 
metropolis. With a growing family, he settled down 
on a 1,000-acre farm, soon free of encumbrance and 
fully developed, with a modern home, including lighting 
and water systems. Extending operations from his farm 
located near the town limits of Adel, Georgia, this man 
of vision during the last two decades has developed 
one of the largest commission merchant establishments 
in South Georgia with several large storage warehouses 
served by spur railroad facilities for car load shipments 
of corn, hogs, chickens, cord wood and cotton. His 
name is Dave Jackson. 

5. A Candy Shop—Under the trademark “Nanette 
Homemade Candies,” Mrs. Gertrude E. Anderson, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, has developed one of the South’s 
finest candy shops. With sizable force, this shop turns 
out fifty or more varieties of candy sold in 150 stores 
in Alabama and mail orders are shipped to several 
other states. 

6. A Chain of Drug Stores—Beginning modestly in 
1933, Sidney Barthwell established one drug store in 
Detroit, Michigan. With the able assistance of his wife, 
the Barthwell drug store operations now consist of a 
chain of six stores with modern equipment and seventy 
employees, including eleven pharmacists. The Barthwell 
slogan is “‘a complete stock of quality merchandise at 
lowest prices.” 

7. Business on the Farm-—Young Negroes interested 
in a career on the farm should observe the business of 
one J. C. Claybrook located in the State of Arkansas, 
about 25 miles west of Memphis, Tennessee, who, dur- 
ing the Jast three decades has operated an unusually 
large farm with several tenants; a cotton gin, saw mill, 
a logging service, floating thousands of logs down the 
Mississippi river annually to hardwood manufacturing 
plants; and a commissary to supply his tenants and 
other employees with food and clothes. His business is 
so extensive that a central office with a secretary and 
a bookkeeper is required. 
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The list of individual business successes of 
Negroes is by no means exhausted, for cases 
throughout the United States could be cited to 
illustrate the possibilities of successful business 
establishments by Negroes in each city with a 
minimum Negro population of ten percent. 
Negro ex-service men and women by the thou- 
sands should take advantage of provisions of 
the GI Bill for loans to establish other small 
businesses. Contrary to immature thought, there 
is room for many more small businesses operated 
by Negroes in the average-sized urban com- 
munity. Successful small businesses form the 
basis for the establishment of corporations and 
the operation of big businesses. 


Collective Business Exhibits 


Although business activities of Negroes in the 
past have been largely on the individual pro- 
prietorship basis, as the number and variety be- 
come more securely established and profits from 
operations increase, capital for corporate devel- 
opment affords a larger number of collective 
enterprises among Negroes. The following ex- 


_ hibits of collective enterprises are presented in 


support of my theory that business opportunities 
for young Negroes abound in every sizable com- 
munity with comparable Negro population both 
as employees and/or employers. According to 
the latest available reports the major corpora- 
tions in the order of combined resources are: 


A. Fifty-two life insurance companies with total ad- 
mitted assets as of January 1, 1945 of $52,074,704.00 and 
$613,893,072.00 insurance in force and more than 
10,000 employees; three operating in nine states and 
the others in from one to five states; one or more oper- 
ating in twenty-four of the forty-eight states with home 
offices located in twenty of these states extending from 
New York to California. 


B. Eleven banks with total resources of $29,000,- 
000.00; one operating a branch in another city, two 
with resources in excess of $5,000,000.00 each; these 
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banks are located over the nation from Philadelphia, 
Pa., to Fort Worth, Texas, thereby proving that at 
least one hundred Negroes have mastered the science 
of banking and that location, North or South, is no bar- 
rier to successful banking operations by Negroes. 


C. One hundred forty-one burial and fraternal in- 
surance organizations with combined assets.of $8,003,- 
590.00 scattered throughout the United States and 
especially in the Southern states; each a potential old 
line legal reserve life insurance company and all offer- 
ing a challenge to young Negroes with character and 
integrity and training as bookkeepers, statisticians, ac- 
countants, typists, stenographers and general clerks to 
‘fall in” and help preserve and develop these local, 
state and national institutions which men and women 
with limited training organized during and since the 
Reconstruction Period for the social and economic ad- 


' vancement of Negroes. 


D. Twenty-four building and loan associations with 
total assets as of January 1, 1944 of $3,131,399.00, 
located in sixteen cities of ten states, from Pennsylvania 
to California, representing one of the best opportunities 
for young Negroes to help solve the grave national 
problem resulting from the housing shortage. 


Business Proving Ground 


For nearly a half century Negroes have spon- 
sored in Durham, North Carolina, what may 
well be classified as a Business Proving Ground 
for Negroes. In 1898 North Carolina Mutual 
Life Insurance Company was organized and 
ten years later the Mechanics and Farmers 
Bank. By 1920 the successful operation of a 
life insurance company and a bank prompted 
the organization of Bankers Fire Insurance 
Company and the next year, 1921, The Mutual 
Building and Loan Association. To complete 
the roster of allied and companionable financial 
institutions, The Southern Fidelity Mutual In- 
surance Company (bonding and surety), was 
organized in 1926. 

The men and women constituting the staff of 
management of these five corporations do: not 


claim for themselves any Superior business acu- 
men; however, through the years they have 
accepted the responsibility and met the chal- 
lenge involved in the task of organizing and 
developing them, realizing that there has always 
been grave doubt in the minds of a large seg- 
ment of the American people that Negroes 
have the capacity to manage large financial in- 
stitutions successfully. In ‘the course of the 
developments of these five institutions, manage- 
ment has found it expedient to select from the 
graduates of the business schools of the leading 
educational iastitutions of the nation, personnel 
best qualified for both home office and field 
operations and to install the most modern ma- 
chines and methods available. As a proving 
ground for Negroes in business, the five corpor- 
ations in Durham, with combined resources of 
$20,448,626.44 as of December 31, 1945, offer 
the American Negro ample evidence of the fact 
that business opportunities abound in every 
city, town and hamlet for men and women of 
every race and creed with business intuition. 


Summary of U. S. Retail Businesses 


The most reliable statistics available for a 
study of business activities of Negroes through- 
out the United States are those taken from the 
various releases of the United States Census De- 
partment. The most recent releases on this sub- 
ject available are based on 1939 business census 
reports and reveal that there were 29,827 re- 
tail stores operated by Negroes in the United 
States, out of a total of 1,770,355. The annual 
sales volume of the Negro-owned stores was 
$71,466,000.00, compared with a total for all 
United States retail stores of $42,042,000, 
000.00. There were 13,878 employees of retail 
stores owned by Negroes with a payroll of 
$5,386,000.00, not including 29,116 active 
proprietors and firm members, compared with 
4,600,817 employees of all U. S. retail stores 
with a payroll of $4,529,499,000.00, not in- 
cluding proprietors of unincorporated _ busi- 
nesses. These statistics point out quite clearly 
that the American Negro has hardly scratched 
the surface in his development of retail trade 
and that the small business field is wide open 
to any enterprising young Negro. 

In closing this discussion of business oppor- 
tunities for young Negroes, I wish to place em- 
phasis on two things which I believe to be of 
paramount importance. First, that proprietor- 
ship in the field of business should be increased, 
improved, and expanded by Negroes every- 
where. They should sell more as well as buy 

(Continued on Page 110) 
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Engineering As A Profession 


© By A. A. ALEXANDER 


period — are knocking at the doors of 

Negro men who are graduating from 
high schools —- and, Negro veterans who are 
seeking higher education under the G.I. Bill of 
Rights. Golden are these opportunities in the 
profession of engineering — which is participat- 
ing in the reconversion program for the build- 
ing of a better “land of the free.” 

There are no biological reasons yet advanced 
by science that prevent a Negro from having 
full participation in the field of engineering. 

After practicing the engineering profession 
for some thirty years, I can conclusively say 
that in this broad field there is a splendid op- 
portunity for the youth of the Negro race, who, 
perhaps endowed with some native ability, have 
adequate educational preparation, have the will 
power and desire to forge ahead, to bring credit 
to themselves and the profession they represent. 


Co) ‘reriod — are — in this postwar 


There Are Opportunities 


I realize that a great many Negro youth have 
been told upon attempting to enroll in an en- 
gineering college that there are no opportunities 
for them in this profession, that engineers of 
the white group would not work with or for 
them, that the course could not be mastered 
by them, and that Negroes could not pass ma- 
thematics. 

I know this to be true because the same 
things were told me when first I applied for 
admission to the Engineering College, State 
University of Iowa, some thirty years ago. But 
either on account of ignorance or because my 
ire was aroused, I matriculated and _ finished 
the course with my class. During this period 
I found time to do enough work to make my 
expenses and to win my letter in football for 
three years. Some fourteen years later I returned 
to the school campus as head of my own con- 
struction company and built over one million 
dollars’ worth of buidings, tunnels and bridges. 

This work was carried on by a majority of 
white skilled workmen working under the direct 
supervision of a Negro engineer as superintend- 
ent. The greatest satisfaction I received from 
building this work was that I was able to dem- 
onstrate to the dean and the faculty of the 
engineering school that they had been in error 
in the assumptions they had formed upon my 
application td ‘enter the school some years. pre- 
vious. In 1925 this same school conferred upon 
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me the degree of Civil Engineer, my qualifica- 
tions being based upon the construction work 
I had done for my alma mater. 

I know some who peruse this article will say 
that it takes money and credit to start out on 
one’s own in any business or profession. This 
is true, but not insurmountable if one is willing 
to work, is honest in all dealings and never loses 
sight of the final objective. 

Not all of you who finish an engineering 
course desire to enter into the construction 
business. To me it is one of the most interest- 
ing, the most lucrative and one that presents 
more opportunities than any other branch of 
the profession. There is not a city in the United 
States with a Negro population of three thou- 
sand or more that does not offer a splendid 
opportunity to a Negro engineer to lay a foun- 
dation for a successful career in the construc- 
tion field. Houses need repair, most of them 
need paint, screens and porches. In every com- 
munity new homes, too, are needed. 

There is no particular reason to confine your 
work exclusively to your own group alone after 
you have once begun. These needs that I found 
in my community when looking for a location 
after receiving my degree caused me to locate 
in my home town of Des Moines. The. first 
summer out of school found me painting houses, 
building screens, repairing porches, finally end- 
ing that season moving a large house. At first 
I was my own foreman, skilled workman, la- 
borer and superintendent. Before long I had 
enough business to hire a laborer or two and 
was able to do a little larger volume of work 
and consequently increase my income. 


Racial Identity Unimportant 


Soon I found that if you delivered a good 
job when and as your clients wanted it—no 
particular attention was paid to racial identity. 
I' came to the conclusion that if this were true 
in private work it should hold good in public 
works, so I began to explore possibilities in the 
municipal field. I soon found, although I was 
an oddity at first in bidding public work, that 
if I were low bidder the contract would even- 
tually become mine. 

In thirty years of building both public and 
private work I have never been refused a con- 
tract when my proposal was the lower. Some 
contracts have been awarded our firm when 
the proposal was much higher than the low 


one. I remember some few years ago I was 
called into Chicago by the chief engineer of a 
large, well-known railroad company after I had 
submitted a proposal for a large bridge. There 
I was informed by this engineer that my pro- 
posal was more than five thousand dollars 
higher than the low one but that they were 
considering awarding my firm the work due to 
the fact that he thought the low bidder incom- 
petent. He then asked me to meet the low bid- 
der’s price which meant that I would have to 
cut my figures a few thousand dollars. My 
answer was that my price was predicated on my 
own figures, that I believed in them and that 
I, too, would be incompetent if I based my 
figures on an incompetent firm’s bid. It is need- 
less to say that I got that particular bridge at 
my own figures and since that time our firm 
has built, and is still building, bridges over their 
entire railroad system. 


Venturesomeness an Asset 


I believe that an engineer, to become suc- 
cessful, must be venturesome. The profession is 
venturesome in itself: new fields to explore, new 
materials to discover, demands of a people whose 
standard of living is steadily rising to satisfy. 

All my business life I have been willing to 
venture. I have found that it paid handsome 
dividénds. Nine times out of ten I have won 
on long chances with the admonition of friends 
and competitors still ringing in my ears. Some 
few years ago I decided to explore territories 
outside my state as to the possibilities for work. 
Before going into Michigan I was advised by 
well-meaning friends and competitors that I 
was wasting my time in figuring work in a 
territory where I was not known, that if I were 
low bidder the awarding body would not award 
our firm the work and that in most places there 
was a favored firm who somehow always got 


the work. But, being rather venturesome, I went . 


ahead anyway. 

When the proposals were opened it was found 
that my bid was the lower by some two thou- 
sand dollars less than the favorite local con- 
tractor. After a check on my firm’s construc- 
tion record, on our machinery, equipment and 
financial responsibility, the contract for one of 
the largest sewage treatment plants built in the 
country that year was awarded us by the city 
manager, who formerly lived in Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

At the beginning of World War II, I gam- 
bled a trip to Washington, and a tour of South- 
ern air schools and fields with the ‘result— 
Moton Air Field at Tuskegee, my only Negro 
contract—was successfully built. Two years ago 





Tidal Basin Bridge, Washington, D. C. 


I ventured a trip to Washington, gambling the 
price of a plane ticket and a week’s time with 
the result that my firm was awarded by nego- 
tiation with an army captain from Virginia, 
the Tidal Basin Bridge, which was successful- 
ly constructed. 

These illustrations are not related in a boast- 
ful manner, but to illustrate my statement made 
ia the beginning that there are’ opportunities 
in the engineering field for Negro youth, espe- 
cially our returning servicemen. These opportu- 
nities are not confined to the construction busi- 
ness nor to me, exclusively. 


These Have Made the Grade 


The Negro race has furnished some very suc- 
cessful builders and men of note in the allied 
engineering fields. There is Sam Plato, of Louis- 
ville, who has constructed post office buildings 
for the government in the East and Middle 
West ; the Aiken Brothers, of Atlanta, who have 
built a good many schools throughout the 
Southland; Fred Mathias, of Philadelphia, a 
reinforced concrete specialist; and the McKis- 
sack Brothers, of Nashville, who built the gov- 
ernment airport at Tuskegee. r 

In the allied engineering field there is Paul 
Williams of Los Angeles, an architect of note; 
Hilyard Robinson, of Washington, who has re- 
cently been commissioned by the Liberian gov- 
ernment to design World’s Fair buildings in 
Liberia. There is David Crosswaite, of Michi- 
gan City, Indiana, a graduate of Purdue Uni- 
versity, who for some years has been experi- 
mental engineer for the C. A. Dunham Co., 
manufacturers of valves; W. G. Madison, of 
Washington and Tuskegee, who has designed 
and built heating and ventilating systems 
throughout the South and Middle West; Ed- 
ward C. Miller and Mr. Fry, engineers and ar- 
chitects of Tuskegee Institute and Lincoln Uni- 
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versity, respectively; and Charles Duke, of 
Washington, who for many years has success- 
fully practiced structural engineering in Chi- 
cago and Washington. 

The roster of the National Technical Associa- 
tion, a society of Negro technicians, shows prac- 
tically every branch of the engineering profes- 
sion represented by one or more Negroes who 
are doing creditable work. 

The creditable things accomplished by Negro 
engineers have not been done by chance—nor 
by technical preparedness alone. ‘There has 
been and must be within the individual some 
of the homely characteristics that too often are 
overlooked. The first of these is the ability to 
work with and get along with people. Regard- 
less of educational preparation and some other 
homely characteristics that help make a man a 
good technician, there is little hope of reward 
or success if the ability to get along with the 
other fellow is lacking. 


Friendliness Another Asset 


I have found that a friendly word, a smile, 
or an evidenced interest in the other fellow’s 
affairs yields large returns. Before visiting any 
of our projects I learn the names of those who 
are on the payroll of that particular job and 
on arrival greet each individual with a friendly 
“hello.” I-have found that this small courtesy 
not only pleases each individual workman but 
also builds up an esprit de corps and an unwav- 
ering loyalty that pervades the whole organiza- 
tion. 

It has also been worth-while to cultivate the 
friendship and get along with all of those with 
whom one does business. The friendship of the 
banker, the material dealer, the awarding 
bodies, the bondsman, the insurer, and’ even the 
salesmen who weekly make their rounds can be 
a very valuable asset. I know of one of the 
most prominent contractors in this part of the 
country to fail because in prosperous years he 
had failed to make friends. When he got into 
difficulties on a large contract his acquaintances 
failed to rally around him. On the other hand, 
my company was saved the ignominy of bank- 
ruptcy by the. combined help of the people I 
had been friendly with over a period of years. 


Needs: Integrity and Willingness to Work 


There are the common virtues of integrity 
and tenacity of purpose which can make or 
break anyone. A bank loan or your bond for a 
construction contract is not always based upon 
the amount of security one has. In my experi- 
ence I would say that probably fifty percent of 
our security for loans or bonds is intangible. 
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There has been and must be in the make-up 
of an engineer a willingness to labor and labor 
hard and sometimes without the proverbial 
white collar. An engineer must combat the 
forces of nature and these forces know no hours. 
You will find that on practically every engineer- 
ing project the engineer is the first to arrive 
and the last to leave. Unless you have the will- 
ingness to work longer than you will probably 
be paid for, you will never get paid for any 
more than you do. 

Then there is the very common. virtue of 
plain honesty. Honesty with your employer, 
with your clients, in your business dealings and 
finally with yourself. During my years at the 
University of Iowa this quotation, emblazoned 
in gold letters on the doors of the Engineering 
Building, was indelibly impressed on my mem- 
ory and has served as a guiding star ever since: 


“The best asset the engineering profession 
has is its reputation for honesty, 

“It is the duty of every engineer to pre- 
serve that reputation unsullied.” 


It would appear to me, with pioneering by 
Negroes in most of the branches of engineering 
accomplished, the young Negro of today would 
have a much greater opportunity to succeed 
than did those who dared to enter the profes- 
sion yesterday. Then, too, the crying need of 
the world today is men. 

“God give us men, 
‘Tall men, who live above the clouds, 
“In public duty and in public thinking.” 

We are now living in a mechanical and high- 
ly industrialized civilization, in the richest coun- 
try on the face of the globe and in one which 
has the highest standard of living. As time goes 
on, aS new processes are discovered, and, as 
materials we now possess are put to better and 
more humane uses, mankind will be further en- 
riched. I know of no better training to prepare 


one to participate in a program to answer the 


needs of the world and to accept the chal- 
lenge of the times than an engineering educa- 
tion. 

The profession of engineering is such a splen- 
did one. Its horizon is so wide. It is as modern 
as the spirit of youth and yet it is as old as the 
pyramids. It is vibrating with new life, new 
applications of old laws. It is so helpful. It 
builds, and old earth becomes a better place. 
It gives to the poor ways of travel that the rich 
of old knew not of. It takes the brutal part 
away from human labor and floods the night 
with light. It is creative. Truly, the engineer is 
a partner of the gods and the master of gravi- 
tation. 


There Must Be a God Somewhere 


@ By MARIAN PAGE WALL 


These lines, written almost a year ago, re- 
flect the feelings of millions who revere the 
memory of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 


Over My Head I See Trouble in the Air 
There Must Be a God Somewhere. . . 


AST night as I plodded down the walk 
| here on the campus of this comparatively 
unknown little Negro college, my heart 
was saddened with grief as the entire world 
was, because of the loss of our President. I 
thought of the outcome of the nation, the pres- 
ent war crisis, the unborn generation, the future 
of my race. I thought of the morale of the sol- 
diers on the battlefields and more specifically 
of my two brothers, one in the thickest of the 
battle in Italy, the other facing death in the 
South Pacific. They represent the myriad, first 
of American soldiers, and second of Negro sol- 
diers, who felt that Roosevelt was their only 
reason for fighting. How would they feel now? 
What hope will they hold? 

Suddenly I noticed the stars twinkling as 
usual on this night of nights in that vast abys- 
mal space which we call the heavens, with the 
surrounding night as black; as still as ever. 
There was no change—it was the same as the 
night before and the night before that. Almost 
out of nowhere the title of that old Negro spirit- 


ual, There Must Be a God Somewhere, came 
into my mind. Here for the first time in my 
life, perhaps, I was seriously concentrating on 
the question of a supreme being. This was proof 
that every living creature, regardless of his 
worldly status, is an individual ruled in the final - 
analysis by some unknown hand. Men come - 
and men go but the products of a divine cre- 
ation go on and on ignoring the accomplish- 
ments of man. 

I never saw Mr. Roosevelt other than in pic- 
tures and in the news reels, although I had 
heard him many times on the radio! But I, as 
many others, had developed an unconscious 
friendly dependence toward him. No one can 
ever quite be the same. 

Perhaps it would take all the powers of the 
great Deity to aid the world in understanding 
just why our leader was taken from us at this 
perilous and trying. time. It all seems inscrut- 
able to us now. 

Nevertheless the world goes on—life con- 
tinues. We must carry on. Every living being 
should carry on now more than ever for the 
sake of Franklin Roosevelt and his ideals. 

While the world is racking its brain for 
answers to the outcome of the war, the world 
and the races of mankind, perhaps the only 
answer to this entire chaotic, confusing enigma 
is, There Must Be a God Somewhere. 


Two Poems 
By ALBERT RALPH KORN 


BIRTHRIGHT 

RyREED is the deadly foe of humankind, 
And he alone who guards his foot of earth 
Can in his heart of hearts, untroubled, find 
Why God, the Master, gave his body birth. 


FREE MEN 


Act state should be the instrument of man; 


Strong men will claim their right to build 
their fate ; 


Democracy will be a nobler plan, 
For man was not created for the state. 
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Exploring Jobs in the News Field 


@ By EARL CONRAD 


“we must make our opportunities,” I think 
it certainly applies to the occupational pos- 
sibilities for young Negroes in newspaper work. 
I wish I could say that the metropolitan New 
York newspapers, and white-owned newspapers 
throughout America were wide open to appli- 
cations from Negroes, that they were looking 
for Negro employees, and wanted them: but I 
cannot. The truth is that only the toughest 
kind of battering ram has to be used on these 
institutions. Unlike the art world, the theatre, 
the book field, and other spheres which have, in 
recent years, opened their doors and hearts— 
at least to some extent—to aspiring colored 
youth, the newspapers have been cold, hostile, 
indifferent, undisturbed. But I hasten to say, 
too, that there are Negroes in this field, they are 
doing a highly creditable job; and this is the 
time to use pressure on such organizations so 
that a new set of “firsts” develops in this field. 
I think that the reason why Negroes have not 
been too much welcomed on _ white-owned 
newspapers is political. Newspapers are politi- 
cal organs. They are officially or unofficially 
the mediums of expression of political viewpoints. 
Since America is dominated by a caste system, 
since newspapers reflect this system more often 
than they fight it, since “line” is more carefully 
understood and drawn in political spheres than 
it is in cultural environments, newspapers hold 
more rigidly to the traditional barriers. 


[: there is any truth to the old saying that 


Many Papers Employ One Negro 


As you know, white-operated establishments 
have often salved their consciences by a policy 
of employing a single Negro, simply to be able 
to say, “Yes, we are unprejudiced. We employ 
a Negro.” It’s silly, it’s dishonest, it’s criminal 
but it’s true: yet even this is a process that 
seems almost inevitable. The employment of 
one has to occur before the employment of 
others. The “Yes, we have a Negro reporter” 
line can now be uttered by the New York 
Herald-Tribune, the New York Times, the New 
York Post, the Brooklyn Eagle, and P.M. Each 
of these papers has—in almost deliberately 
measured quantity—one reporter. Other pa- 
pers like the News, the Sun, the Mirror, the 
Journal-American, and the World-Telegram 
employ no Negro reporters and no other editor- 
ial workers that I know of. I hope I’m wrong 
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about this: it would be a great pleasure to be 
able to correct myself. Moreover, you can see 
in this lineup, the truth of what I uttered 
earlier: that the political line of the newspaper 
has much to do with the policy of employing 
Negroes. The reactionary papers—that is what 
they are—employ no Negroes. The liberal 
papers—and I am not so sure of their consis- 
tent liberality—employ one each. Don’t laugh, 
please. I think that this is a terrible situation: 
it reveals, like a neon light, what the policy of 
these great dailies is in respect of the Negro 
people. 

I wish that I could say that PM has more 
than one Negro reporter, but it does not. 
Neither does the Post. PM employs Frank Har- 
riot, a very able young man in his early twenties, 
in its Sunday department. Roi Oitley acted as 
PM correspondent during the war, and has han- 
dled other assignments for that newspaper. 
Frank should be given more of a build-up by 
PM. He started there as a copyboy, and was up- 
graded. PM has many Negro employees in 
lesser work, in maintenance and clerical work, 
but it is reluctant in its policy of upgrading. I 
know, for I worked there for a year. I also 
tried many times to get Negro newspaper peo- 
ple onto the staff, but my recommendation, 
though it was often solicited, seemed to carry 
no weight. Negroes just were not employed as 
reporters, rewritemen, and copyreaders, even 
though the best people on Negro newspapers 
have applied there for work, and even though 
the technical equipment necessary on a daily 
is about the same as on a weekly. 

Ted Poston has worked for years on the 
New York Post and his name and work are 
widely known in both the Negro and white 
communities. It is my feeling that the Post 
feels that its obligation is finished and taken 
care of while it has one Negro newspaperman 
on its staff. I recently telephoned to a friend 
of mine on the staff and asked him to speak 
with the city editor about placing on the re- 
portorial staff a talented Negro youth. “Oh 
yes,” was the city editor’s reply, “we expect to 
employ a Negro any day now, but it will be 
either Walter White or W. E. B. DuBois.” 
That is a look-in on the mental processes of the 
editors who can hire. Only the outstanding 
Negroes exist for them, only these could do 
newspaper work. I don’t have to tell you all 


about the type of minds from which such state- 

ments issue. You were born to this knowledge. 

I mean to tell you only what you are up against : 

and why you must fight to get in there despite 
this and because of this. 

Edgar T. Rouzeau writes for the New York 
Herald-Tribune, and many of us who read that 
newspaper have seen his by-line over news 
stories. George Streator, formerly with The 

“Crisis, has just joined the New York Times. 
Milton Smith is a rewriteman on the Brooklyn 
Eagle, and, like Rouzeau, a very able worker. 
Charles Granison is in the library of PM ; Wil- 
bur Blanche is on PM’s photography staff; and 
I am told that Edward Lewis has worked for 
the picture department of the New York Daily 
News. I suppose, too, that Negro photograph- 
ers have occasionally sold something to the 
News or other papers on a freelance basis. But 
the pickings have been slim. 

The only paper that seems to take seriously 
the importance of being adequately staffed with 
Negroes is the Daily Worker, the unofficial 
newspaper of the Communist Party: Here the 
central policy-making position is held by a 
Negro, Councilman Benjamin J. Davis, Jr., 
who is vice-president of the organization. Davis 
has held a key policy-making position with this 
paper for years. The paper also employs 
Claudia Jones, a civic leader and former editor 
of a magazine, in charge of Negro work; and 
with her work Eugene Gordon, an experienced 
newspaperman, and Mildred McAdory, as 
reporters. 

This does not mean that the average young 
Negro aspirant to newspaper work could find 
himself easily qualified for work on that news- 
paper. Each of the Negro writers on the Daily 
Worker is grounded in political economy, from 

- a Communist viewpoint, and with this. organ 
Communism and journalism are blended. But 
they are practicing daily journalists, and mem- 
bers of the American Newspaper Guild. 

Let no one believe for one instant that the 
Daily Worker is any more political than, say, 
the New York Journal-American, where I 
worked nights as a rewriteman and where only 
a couple of Negro maintenance workers could 
be found. The Journal-American, owned by 
William Randolph Hearst, is, to my mind, the 
unofficial organ of fascism. I shall not soon for- 
get the night city editor with whom I worked 
there, who, night after night, referred to 
Negroes as “n—s.” I cannot imagine this news- 
paper immediately hiring Negroes on its editor- 
ial staff. 

There is one other area I want to consider, 
that of the news-magazine such as Time, News- 


week, and Scholastic magazine. Earl Brown, 
Negro newspaperman, is with the Luce organ- 
ization, on the staff of Life. If there are any 
Negroes on Time I haven’t heard of them, nor 
do I know of any on News-Week. I was assis- 
tant editor of Scholastic for a time, a news- 
magazine of this order, but going out to the 
public school system. The editor-in-chief, Ken- 
neth Gould, is a man of marked liberality and 
I think he would have no objection to consider- 
ing a Negro editorial worker in case of a va-_ 
cancy. The columns of Scholastic treat the 
Negro fairly but do not press the matter. As 
for Time and News-Week, I would say of them, 
as of all the other newspapers I have men- 
tioned: You must knock on the door. You 
must let them know you aspire to newspaper 
and editorial work. You must seek appoint- 
ments, get to see the editors. 


Should Employ More 


If I have given the impression that the situa- 
tion is forbidding, or hopeless, I do not mean 
to. I am saying only that it is not easy, that 
it has not been easy, and that it may still be 
difficult to break into this arena of occupation. 
My feeling that deep inroads can be made is 
based on the prevalence of a healthier political 
situation nationally than we had years ago. [ 
believe that all of those pressures which are 
bringing the Negro group to the fore every- 
where as a segment of society too long ignored, 
neglected and pushed around, will exert influ- 
ences in journalism which will lead to employ- 
ment of Negroes. I believe that this pressure 
and growth of Negro influence generally has 
already compelled certain doors to open. I be- 
lieve that the liberal papers now employing one 
Negro must be made to see the incongruity of 
their position ; they must be compelled to under- 
stand that this is more than a problem of “re- 
sponding: to pressure” or “putting forward a 
liberal face” but that it is a matter of employ- 
ing people who have ability or could develop it, 
that it is a matter of ending traditional incor- 
rect attitudes, that it is a matter of practising 
the Americanism which each of these papers 
professes so loudly in its masthead. 

The New York World-Telegram, which says 
over its editorials, “Give Light and the People 
Will Find Their Own Way,” would do well to 
hire a single Negro reporter or be prepared to 
receive the accusation that it lives in darkness. 
I see written over the editorial column of the 
New York Daily Mirror the biblical injunction, 
“Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” To the city editor there, I say, 
‘Do you know the truth about the employment 
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of Negroes among your editorial workers?” PM, 
which believes in not pushing people around, 
would do well to push up a few of those 
Negroes who have been with the paper in 
tertiary employment since its beginning. In 
short, when we deal with this situation and 
New York papers, and perhaps white-owned 
papers throughout the country, we deal with a 
plain case of guilt. 


More Negroes Should Apply 


I would particularly urge those newspaper 
workers at present employed on Negro weeklies 
anywhere in the country, especially in the North, 
to go to the white-owned newspapers in their 
respective communities and apply for work and 
see what happens. I am a devout believer in 
the fact that Negroes have not explored many 
areas, many individuals and many situations 
where there may be little or no prejudice, and 


where there may even be sympathy. I think’ 


that they would uncover areas of sympathy 
among many editors on many newspapers. I 
think simply that these editors have not been 
approached. 

In New York, and wherever there is a branch 
of the American Newspaper Guild, there is 
work to be done on this question. It is the job 
of white and Negro workers already within the 
Guild to impress newspaper editors and owners 
with the importance of according fair play to 
Negro aspirants in this field. I would advise 
interested Negroes to knock on the doors of the 
Guild in each community and ask, “What are 
you going to do about it?” This is one of the 
best means of reaching the editors and publish- 


ers, for they respond often to the urgings of this 
union: but I would use equally the personal 
approach, the direct application to a given 
newspaper editor. Guild units in Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, and other 
cities where the Guild is strong should take up 
this question. Negro workers must urge the 
white Guildsmen to make this one of their 
issues. 

It is important and necessary for young 
Negroes to get into this work. Journalism is a 
major idea-making force in the national life, 
and: we know that the idea of Negro rights 
needs to be projected inside the newsroom and 
into the newspaper itself. It is as important to 
get into this sphere as it is difficult; and it is 
difficult just because editors and publishers 
know how important the written word is, just 
how influential a newspaperman can become. 
The good work being done now by each of the 
Negro newspapermen on the New York staffs ; 
the fact that the Times and the Tribune have 
opened up even slightly during the last year or 
so; the fact that the Newspaper Guild is aware 
of this problem; the existence of many trained 
newspaper people on many expertly gotten- 
together Negro weeklies; the fact that Negro 
students are studying journalism in colleges; 
the heightened picture of inter-group occupa- 
tional relations; and political strengthening of 
the Negro almost everywhere: all these lead me 
to the conclusion that young Negro men and 
women have the duty and obligation to aspire 
to this difficult-to-penetrate area; and I believe 
that in the immediate period some people will 
crack through. 
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Public Relations Tomorrow 


@ By K. LEROY IRVIS 


ARK me down right now as an 
M optimist! I’ve read a great number 

of dire predictions for the future of 
mankind, this country, the Negro. I’ve watched 
learned men pull on their long-chinned faces 
and dolefully shake their heads when asked 
about the future possibilities for Negroes 
in regard to getting jobs. But, mark me 
down as an optimist, I say, for I think 
there will be jobs, bigger, better and more in- 
teresting for Negro youth. We all know that 
the range of jobs available for young Negroes 
has grown almost unbelievably during the war 
and—although I haven’t my grade A-1 crystal 
ball along with me—I firmly believe the trend 
is here to stay. There will be cut-backs in the 
use of Negro labor, it’s true. There will, per- 
haps, in the next few years not be the same 
total number of Negroes employed in industry 
as there was during the war. But in the new 
fields that are being envisioned today, in the 
new techniques being evolved for living a more 
democratic life, there will be doors opened for 
ambitious, trained Negroes. I’d like to empha- 
size the new fields. A better chance for securing 
a job can almost always be counted on in them. 
It requires, certainly, imagination on your part 
to foresee the possibilities in these new fields and 
this article is designed to aid that imagination 
as it applies to one of the newer job opportuni- 
ties, that of public relations. 


Experts Help Shape Policy 


Back in the early twenties practically no one 
had ever heard of a public relations consultant. 
Today no manager in any large business makes 
a move without first talking it over with his 
public relations man. Who is this fellow who 
sits now in the position of importance that the 
corporation lawyer held a generation ago? You 
can’t recognize him as easily as you can a car- 
penter, but you are affected daily just as much 
by his labor. His job is to aid in the creation 
and maintenance in the public mind of a 
friendly, sympathetic approbation and under- 
standing of his employer’s social consciousness, 
his democratic interest in the welfare of the 
people. He’s the fellow who sees to it that the 
men working on rubber plantations for a hugh 
tire company in the United States are housed, 
clothed and fed adequately and that the public 
is made aware of this fact. He’s the fellow who 


constantly reminds the businessman of the so- 
cial results of his every business act. He is more 
than a publicity man; the publicity man merely 
tells what has been or will be done; he takes 


no part in framing policies. But the public re- _ 


lations expert does take an active part in shap- 
ing the policy of his organization. He sees to 
it that the activities of his organization conform 
to established patterns of good, sound, social 
action. Publicity, however, is a legitimate part 
of a good public relations program, but it is not 
the most important part. It is looked upon by 
the men in the field as merely one of the tech- 
niques used to bring about the warm, personal 
feeling desirable in the public mind. 


Business Needs Public Acceptance 


In a country organized as ours is, business, 
and any other activity which contacts the pub- 
lic, depends upon public acceptance to survive 
and prosper. A certain giant electric company 
spends thousands of dollars to educate its work- 
ers as to the contributions made by the com- 
pany to further better living in America. It 
follows this thought pattern: it has thousands 
of workers and if each one makes a friend for 
the company because he believes in the com- 
pany, then the company benefits through more 
business, and the worker benefits by having a 
more secure job. That program is the public 
relations man’s responsibility. The railroads 
during World War I were taken over by the 
United States Government and a lot of little 
boys no longer wanted to be engineers because 
there was just the vaguest suspicion among the 
people that the railroads had let them down. 
That was poor public relations! But look at 
the railroads today! They’ve done a marvelous 
job of hauling, a fine, highly coordinated, pa- 
triotic job. Their workers, from switchmen to 
Pullman porters, have been loyal, hardworking 
Americans, with a single, simple devotion to the 


‘tremendous task laid upon their shoulders of 


carrying the tremendous production of the 
“Arsenal of Democracy.” That’s good public 
relations, and you know by this time that some 
astute public relations man was behind it. Take 
the airlines. A few years back the papers were 
full of crashes, crack-ups and deaths from air 
accidents. The airlines realized that such poor 
relations with the public could ruin them for- 
ever. Now what do we hear? About how mar- 
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velously swift, how elaborately appointed are 
our airlines! How conveniently we can move 
around the earth! How certain are the highly 
skilled hands at the controls! Gradually Amer- 
ica is being guided into her promised air age 
by the public relations men connected with air 
transport companies. 


Creating Interest Through Facts 


As a public relations man you can’t white- 
wash for your employer; you can’t let him 
make mistakes in dealing with the people and 
then gloss them*over with fine words. The air- 
plane, for example, is marvelously swift; the 
pilots are skilled. All your words and techniques 
could not make these things true if they were 
not already so. No, you don’t create an angel 
for the public where a devil stands, but you do 
see to it that a great many things about your 
organization, be it a business, school, church, 
social service agency or library, which ordinar- 
ily might be ignored, are honestly shown to the 
people. You present a business interested in 
more than just a profit, a church interested in 
the welfare of all people while they’re still alive, 
an agency interested in more than daily case 
work. You do this, perhaps, through your radio 
program or newspaper publicity, or perhaps by 
paid advertisement in. newspapers or by send- 
ing Out speakers or movie shorts to civic groups, 
or by organizing classes for adults interested in 
your field, or by—well the list is nearly endless. 
What you do is to see to it that your employer 
does act “to promote the general welfare” and 
then you see to it that the public knows about it. 


Chances in Many Fields 


Let’s look at your chances in this compara- 
tively new field. The recognition of the need 
for a trained person to handle public relations 
for various organizations and groups has spread 
swiftly under the impact of war. For the first 
time in our history the armed forces have pub- 
lic relations officers. Even the Army and Navy 
feel the need of explaining to the public—the 
people of the United States—just how they are 
serving them and their sons in the forces! To- 
day nearly every advertising firm has a public 
relations division. Many of our large churches 
have realized the need for a trained, experi- 
enced person to point out to the public the 
socially conscious role the churches are playing 
in the community. All large businesses and in- 
dustries have access to public relations coun- 
seling. Dve just finished reading in an impor- 
tant national magazine an _ advertisement 
by a manufacturer of cars. It doesn’t say one 
word about buying a car. It talks about how 
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much this manufacturer thinks about the wel- 
fare of his workers. The picture illustrating the 
words is peaceful and happy. You turn from 
that page saying, “That fellow is o.k.; he’s for 
the ordinary man.” Maybe he has been for 
some time, but it so happens that for years in 
this country the rumor was that he wasn’t. This 
hurt the sale of his cars, so a public relations 
man was called in to do a job of selling the 
truth about the socially conscious activities of 
this manufacturer to the public. After this was 
done, cars sold more easily! 

Many states have inaugurated public rela- 
tions set-ups and a great many cities have them. 
These state and city governments find it most 
advantageous to let their own citizens know 
what is being done by their governments and to 
let outsiders know also. States such as Florida, 
Maine, New Mexico and California depend 
for a great deal of their money on being known 
throughout the country for good public rela- 
tions. Certainly the little town of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, has built in a short time through 
its widely publicized “Springfield Plan” good 
public relations with a large number of people 
throughout the United States. 

Schools and colleges are devoting more and 
more time and money not to publicity but to 
a sound policy of good public relations. Schools 
in our more wide awake communities are jus- 
tifiably tooting a horn—or letting a trained 
horn-tooter, the public relations man, do it; 
they are doing things to aid the common man 
in the community, and they are letting him 
know it. 5 

Colleges are finding out that they cannot 
continue to exist and flourish if they do not let 
the public know what direct part the colleges 
are playing in promoting the general welfare. 
Newspapers, for a long time convinced that 
they were their own best public relations depart- 


‘ments, have recently capitulated and have hired 


public relations men to sell them to the public, 
to sell not newspapers first (although to sell 
newspapers is the object) but to sell the news- 
paper as a socially conscious force in action in 
the community. And even the social agencies, 
next to the schools, usually the last to move, 
have taken hold. They are realizing now that it 
isn’t enough to give your life to community 
betterment if the community doesn’t know 
about it; they are beginning to realize that they 
can contribute more good to their community 
if the people are awake to what they are trying 
to do. 


Your chances are good in this field for it is 
(Continued on Page 106) 


A Training Program in Health Education 


@ By LEROY R. SWIFT, M.D., M.P.H. 


ing back to 1865, has been advanced for 

the reason for failure to meet the health 
problems of the Southern States adequately. At 
first glance, the health problems of North Caro- 
lina, and the South generally, appear to be un- 
solved, largely because of limited funds ex- 
pended for health activities. This is apparently 
true, as many of us know that good health is 
purchasable. There are, however, limits to the 
consumer’s knowledge of the product for sale. 


Pits tec or the specter of poverty, dat- 


In these regions simply financing a broad 
health program will only partially increase the 
total effectiveness in solving this problem in 
human welfare. The problem of health and the 
utilization of medical science and skills rest on 
a tripod. Two legs of this tripod can be quanti- 
tatively measured and purchased, namely: 
(1) Various types of medical care facilities and 
personnel, hospitals, public health laboratories, 
doctors, nurses, dentists, and related technicians ; 
(2) Ability of the people to pay for the neces- 
sary amount and quality of modern medical 
science. These two, though essential, do not 
complete the structure, without the addition of 
another element; (3) Appreciation by the peo- 
ple for the need of good medical care. 


A Long-Range Objective 


Where superstition and ignorance abound, 
the mere provision of adequate facilities and 
trained personnel does not always guarantee 
the full utilization of such commodities unless 
the consumer is adequately prepared. There is 
an interesting relationship that exists between 
this trilogy. It is impractical to have two of 
these legs strong and the third weak; moreover, 
it is wasteful. The structure is either weak or 
strong, not weak and strong. In a comprehen- 
sive planning program, all three aspects must 
be approached as a single problem. 


Advance planning in North Carolina moves 
toward strengthening number one. The state, 
with local and federal support, will launch a 
program of hospital expansion. Various pre- 
payment plans for insurance are gradually as- 
sisting item number two. Changing people’s at- 
titudes takes time; some money, yes, but 
patient teaching, more. In a word, health edu- 
cation of the people is a long-range objective; 
it involves altering the mores and folkways of a 
people steeped in tradition and customary be- 


havior. This latter is not so spontaneously 
purchasable. 

We may call this appreciation on the part of 
the people for good medical service, health 
education. In presenting the case“to the pros- 
pective health educator, a sobering note might 
be sounded, that the region presents definite 
barriers that obstruct the smooth grafting of 
health education on people fettered by relative 
isolation, low cash income, poor communication 
and transportation facilities and poor public 
schools. It thus becomes apparent why num- 
ber three will take time rather than immediate 
conversion by money outlay. 

The technique of reconciling tradition with 
an appreciation for good medical care and sur- 
mounting the regional barriers that obstruct 
the people’s pathway to available health facili- 
ties encompasses the work of health education 
for Negroes. Reduced to its simplest form, it is 
a desire to help, meet and know people, a de- 
sire to prevent illness. A more formal definition 
might word it, a planned effort used to produce 
changes in the attitudes and habits of people to 
effect improvement in personal and community 
health, based on sound medical knowledge. 

Poor medical care and poor health in the 
Negro South is measured in terms of human 
suffering and misery; low productive man- 
power ; lowered income and tax revenue; high 
military rejection percentage, and premature 
loss of life. These facts all concern the health 


- educator. 


Planned Effort for Improvement 


Negroes who dwell in the South have not 
been flattered by the number of studies that 
show the tuberculosis problem, the syphilis 
problem, the infant mortality problem as largely 
a “Negro problem.” Parenthetically, the eco- 
nomic yardstick is not rigidly applied where 
many of these studies are conducted. Albeit, 
the situation of medical appreciation or health 
education is a very challenging one. The chal- 
lenge can be met by energetic, trained Negro 
personnel who are strategically placed. It has 
been demonstrated time and again by public 
agencies and private concerns that trained 
Negro personnel can influence Negroes to a 
greater degree than white personnel. This is 
sound psychological and educational principle 
and should be heeded. 

As an outgrowth of this reasoning, a School 
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of Public Health Education was created at the 
North Carolina College for Negroes at Durham, 
North Carolina, in September, 1945. 

The course of study for the health educator 
is conducted at the graduate level. The faculty 
includes many of the outstanding teachers in 
the field of public health. Among these are: 
Dr. Lucy S. Morgan, an eminent health educa- 
tor, who has organized the present faculty and 
planned for the full utilization of the college’s 
facilities; Dr. Milton Rosenau, an outstanding 
public health scientist, former director of the 
School of Public Health of Harvard University 
and of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Dr. Howard Odum, well-known 
authority on the sociology of the southern 
regions. ‘The University of North Carolina, 
. through its School of Public Health, has pro- 
vided the instructors for most of the courses. 

Ten students are now enrolled in the course 
of study which covers one complete year and 
will lead them to the degree of Master of Pub- 
lic Health Education. .Their future positions 
will be those of health educators serving in the 
official health departments, both local and state. 
In addition, openings are already available for 
these trained people on county school boards 
and several voluntary health agencies. 


Employment Opportunities 


This need for health educators is so great 
that it has been estimated that it will take over 
five years at present rate of training to make 
any’ inroads on the number of jobs now open 
in the South alone. The salary scale is well over 
that of positions requiring equivalent training 


from the standpoint of time. The range is from 
$1800 to $3000 per annum. 


The present students are financed by fellow- 
ships granted by the General Education Board, 
and by scholarships awarded by the sponsoring 
states. In this latter aspect, the State of Mis- 
sissippi has taken the lead in sponsoring four 
students. Successful prospects for these awards 
will usually have undergraduate training or 
concentrations in the humanities, natural sci- 
ence and education. The majority of the stu- 
dents now enrolled have had some type of com- 
munity experience. The ability to work with 
others is a prized attribute. 


The course embraces nine months of class- 
room work, including lectures, demonstrations, 
and laboratory work, and three months of field 
training. Regional training centers are already 
set up to receive these students and are geared 
to transmit the practical skills so vital to the 
successful health educator. When this work 1s: 
finished, trainees from this school will meet with 
those from Michigan, North Carolina and Yale 
Universities for a joint training session under 
the direction of the United States Public Health 
Service in Washington, D. C. 


Thus, this training of yet another type of 
community leader paves the way for the funda- 
mental strengthening of the third leg of the 
tripod supporting a comprehensive public health 
program. Significant too, are the by-products: 
better health for the individual, for the race 
and for the community, and the procurement 
of a new professional opportunity for those who 
seek to render service to mankind. 
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Recompense 
By ROSEMARY CLIFFORD TROTT 


HE tenderness of one small apple blossom spray, 
The fist shy running of the brook upon its way, 
The new spring stretching of the land, 

All these I breathe deep as I stand 

Upon this blessed mound of earth; 

All these tha long, long fight are worth; 

All these the days and nights of cold, 

The sleeping in the furtive mold 

Of centuries that did not laugh. 

Oh, you, the land, the yearling calf,— 

Whatever was, whatever comes 

Of stilled cymbals and shattered drums, 

Of men who are the dragon’s seed ; 

And rend our stillness as we bleed ; 

They are as naught before the miracle of this,— 
Your sweet, brown hand upon thé hoe, your earth-born kiss. 


_ Selma Burke--Sculptress 


Born in Mooresville, North Carolina. Came to New 
York in 1935. Two years of art school at Columbia 
University provided by scholarships, studied with 
Oronzio Maldarelli and Tex Cornahan. Europe in 1938, 
studying sculpture with Maillol in Paris, ceramics with 
Pvolney in Vienna. In 1939 taught sculpture in Harlem 
Art Center ; worked on WPA projects. 





Miss Burke has won numerous awards. Held first one- 
man show in the Modernage Art Gallery, New York 
City, in June, 1945, 


Pictured here are recent commissions: Plaque of 
President Roosevelt for the Recorder of Deeds Build- 
ing in Washington ; plaque of Colonel William Hayward 
and 369th Regiment for N. Y. National Guard’s 15th 
Regiment Armory; and Victory figure for Dry Dock 
Savings Institution, New York City, in recent Victory 
Loan Bond Drive. 





Courtesy, Harmon Foundation 


Finishing stages of “Together.” 





(Photos of plaques and Victory figure 
by John D. Schiff) 
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Lift Up Your Eyes!” 


By DORIS G. CHANDLER 


[eek up your eyes from your personal 
| puddle of discontent 
For your little miseries are as nothing. 


Look up and see before you and around you 
An angry sea of human misery. 

Look up and see the unbelievable suffering 
That is tossing all mankind. 

Look up and see the angry waves that 
Threaten to engulf the whole world’s shore. 


Look down then, briefly, to your own little 
puddle of discontent, 


Is it not smaller than it was before? 


Look up! A vast sea of children, homeless and 
hungry 

Turn to you for warmth and shelter, 

Look up! The desolate, the crippled and the 
blind! 

Seek your help and comfort. 

Look up! See wave on wave of.those who are 
themselves lost 

Yet who hopelessly search the ruins for those 
who cannot be found. 


r 


Look down then, again to your own little pud- 
dle of discontent 


‘Is it as large as it was before? 


Look up! Are the cities of your country in 

ruins ? 
te your homes but a desolate mass of ashes? 

Look up! Are you hungry and cold and search- 
ing the rubble 

For a hole in which to seek shelter? 

Look up! Are you searching for lost loved ones. 

Seeking for prisoners who can never return? 


Look down, then, briefly, to your own little 
puddle of discontent 


Has it not shrunk to nothingness? 


Lift up your eyes — You whom the war has not 
yet touched. 
Forget your little irntations and petty annoy-— 


ances. 

Go forth to stem this awful tide of suffering 
mankind. 

Go forth to bind up the wounds, to rebuild the 
cities. 


Look up! Go forward, leaving behind your lit- 
tle puddle of discontent 
Your little miseries which are as nothing. 


«_. And so I say to members of this class, as 
I say to millions of Negroes throughout Amer- 
ica — lift your eyes from your puddle of per- 
sonal discontent and look at the angry sea of 
human misery and unbelievable suffering that 


*This poem was inspired by reading “Challenge to 
Negro Youth,’ a commencement address made at How- 
ard University on December 22, 1944. The address was 
delivered by Lester B. Granger, Executive Secretary of 
the National Urban League. 
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tosses its threatening waves up to the very shores 
of tomorrow! Tear yourselves out of your con- 
centration upon the ancient wrongs of a dis- 
advantaged racial group, and put those wrongs 
in their proper focus against the age-old pat- 
tern of social and economic exploitation which 
has produced them! Learn to think first as 
Americans and secondly as Negroes but,always 
as alert, humane and broadly intelligent mem- 
bers of the human race... .” 


Langston Hughes Speaks to Young Writers 


@ By STELLA KAMP 


HERE are many theories on the how of 
getting material published. Langston 
Hughes, outstanding American Negro 
poet, offers a new solution. “Give your work 
away.” It’s startling advice from a writer who 
has done successful novels, books of poetry, in- 
cluding the well known “Shakespeare in Har- 
lem” and the recent play, ‘““The Sun Do Move,” 
his second attempt at playwriting since the sen- 
sational “Mulatto.” 

“T became a writer by accident,” confessed 
Mr. Hughes, “and was confronted by the usual 
problem of bringing my work before the public. 
I found ‘little’ magazines helpful. In other 
words, I gave my work away just for the stim- 
ulation it brought me to see the material pub- 
lished. That’s why I say to the unknown writer, 
don’t be ashamed to give your work away at 
first. Editors will see what you can do and 
soon begin to ask for material. That was how 
I started. After the experimental magazines, 
‘New Republic’ and other magazines began to 
ask for and publish my poetry and so it went, 
until publication was no longer a problem.” 

How is a poem created? Does the writer seek 
the muse at dawn or sunset? Does he need an 
exotic or picturesque environment? One of 


Mr. Hughes’ memorable sonnets, as he tells it, 
began to sing in his mind in the commonplace 
setting of the kitchen, one night as he was 
drinking a glass of mille 

“There is no use waiting for a mood to strike. 
Write yourself into a mood. Take this. case for 
example. ’'d always wanted to write sonnets. 
Some two years ago, when I was in California, . 
I had access to a fine library, and for a while 
steeped myself in the sonnets of Elizabeth Bar- . 
rett Browning and William. Shakespeare. New 
Year’s Eve found me in the kitchen alone, feel- 
ing blue and downcast the way one. does late 
at night with no one about to chat with and. 
thinking to myself . ‘here I sit with a bitter 
old thought.’ The “Nee kept running through 
my mind, and finally I began to type and- 
kept at it until dawn. When it was done, I 
had the rough draft for a series of poems. Later 
I eliminated a good deal, but kept the opening 
line, ‘Here I sit with a bitter old thought.’ I 
didn’t wait for those sonnets to come to me, I 
worked myself into the mood.” 

This is good advice to young writers who 
slant their first literary attempts at the high- 
priced slick markets and for those who shut 
themselves into an ivory tower waiting for in- 
spiration to tap them on the shoulder. 


Draw Me A Man 


By VIVIEN E. LEWIS 


RAW me aman, and make him black, 
Black as the night 1s black, 
And hang his picture on my wall. 
Should I be ashamed of this my blood, 
ra drape my house with those who would’ 
Not even in passing nod, 
But taught me hate by a chastening rod? 


Draw me a black man—straight and tall, 
And bare him to the waist, 

And set within the contours of his face; 

The strength and character of a mighty race! 


Make his eyes—good eyes; compassionate ; kind. 
Eyes that mirror in their depths 

His hates; his loves; his subjugation ; 

Passion; pride, and bleak frustration, 

Yet shining with the faith that he 

Has kept through years of slavery, 

And nurtured in his stalwart breast, 

A hope that he will be at rest. 


Aye! Flatten his nostril, curl his hair, 
Thicken his lip! But paint with care 
The rugged chin, and portly mein; 

The brawn and power you have seen 
Imprisoned ’neath the rippling flesh. 


Then draw his hands—sensitive, fine, 
Yet show the strength and honest toil, 
And years of grappling barren soil, 

Then show the victories they have won, 
And turn them upward to the sun! 


His body? I repeat. Must be 

Straight and tall that all may see 

His effortless grace — virility! 

And know that from his loins have sprung 
A million others, and more will come! 


Draw me aman. No talent lack, 
Make him a Negro. Paint him black! 
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Reuben Street 


N a hotel at busy 18th and Paseo not long 

ago sat Joe Louis, Henry Armstrong and 

a few lesser lights of the fistic world. The 
week before Cab Calloway, Lionel Hampton 
and King Cole sat in the same hotel discussing 
the topics of the time. Their genial host was 
Reuben Street who owns the three-story corner 
building which houses the hotel.’ 


Over a period of twenty-seven years people 
like Bojangles, Ethel Waters, the Five Cracker 
Jacks, Moss and Fry, and Glenn and Jenkins 
stopped at Street’s Hotel to eat the famous 
Kansas City steaks which Street himself pre- 
pared. They also shared, as do his patrons now, 
his wise and humorous homespun philosophy. 
Celebrities of all walks of life have put up at 
Street’s Hotel for more than a quarter of a 
century. Some remember when Street had only 
two tables, five chairs and a gas stove which 
he could carry under his arm. 


Street’s Hotel differs little from other of the 
well-operated hotels owned by Negroes, but few 
started into business with less or encountered 
more than did Reuben Street. His is a story of 
a young man who had a vision, who dreamed 
dreams and refused to be held down because 
he was poor. 

First hired as a dishwasher, Street quickly 
rose to third cook and in time became chef for 
a railroad, in which his shares of stock now pay 
him dividends greater than the wages he ever 
earned as an employee. 

It was while he prepared tasty dishes for the 
country’s famous travelers who rode his train 
that Street got the idea to start his own busi- 
ness. From a small coffee shop, in which he 
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Against Great 
Odds 


@ By THOMAS A. WEBSTER 


did all the chores, he has become the proprietor 
of a three-story building which houses an ap- 
pliance store, a 150-seat dining room, a 75-bed 
hotel, a cocktail lounge and a barber shop. To- 
day he employs 28 persons and rings up $100,- 
000 a year in his cash registers. 

To the Negro community, a business is more 
than a mere investment to make profits for the 
owner. For both the patron and the owner it 
becomes a symbol of racial progress. Street has 
earned profits and as well has earned the rep- 
utation of progress against great odds. 

Believing firmly in the hope of the race 
through business ventures, Street intends to per- 
petuate the symbol which he has become to 
the Negro community. He intends to retire and 
turn his businesses over to qualified Negro vet- 
erans and to offer training opportunities for 
young high school students. He intends not only 
to pass on his business to prepared young peo- 
ple, but he is passing on to them his rich experi- 
ences, which came out of his mistakes, his will- 
ingness to pay the price for success, and _ his 
determination to stick to a goal. 

Street now plans to retire, read, travel and 
give worthy young boys and girls a chance in 
business. His success can well be an inspiration 
for many young people who already have more 
training and capital than Street possessed in 
starting out, if they follow his formula and 
accept his guidance. Booker T. Washington 
once said, “TI have learned that success is to 
be measured not so much by the position one 
has reached in life as by the obstacles which 
he has overcome in trying to succeed.” By that 
criterion Reuben Street has, against great odds, 
met the test for success. 


A Veteran 
Capitalizes on a 


Novel Idea 


@ By DUWARD CROOMS 


MOS T. PEARL of Omaha, Nebraska, 

Ex-Army Air Forces Corporal, judging 

from the way he has begun, will fast be- 
come one of the most successful men in his city. 
His business—the buying and re-selling of cot- 
ton and burlap bags! 


Mr. Pearl, owner of the Midwest Bag Co., 
buys used cotton and burlap bags, cleans, sorts, 
mends, bales them in quantities of 500 to 1000, 
and ships them to Kansas City, the nearest 
‘market in his area, for re-selling. Several 
thousands of these bags pass through Mr. 
Pearl’s shop each week. He employs five addi- 
tional persons to help him, two of them ex- 
servicemen. 


Not only is there a profit in the bags them- 
selves, but cleaning them yields a “by-product” 
of several thousand pounds of feed each week. 
The particles of feed dust are drawn out by 
the strong suction of a blower through a nine- 
inch opening of a galvanized pipe, and, in the 
process, are deposited in a tightly constructed 


feed shed. 


The process of getting the bags ready for 
marketing is a simple one: brought in, they are 
cleaned and reversed, sorted as to size, weight 
and general condition. Torn bags are mended 
and returned to the sorting department ; “culls,” 
or those beyond repair, are used for patching 
material. It is after the sorting ‘that they are 
baled for market. 


An odd business, but Amos Pearl learned six 
years ago that it was a profitable one. It was 
the winter of 1939 that he first learned of it. 
He was hired one day as a trucker for the 
Pioneer Bag Company of Kansas City, Mis- 
sourl, to move some equipment. After the job 
was finished, he was asked to become a perman- 
ent employee of the then unstable, struggling 
bag company. The salary was quite small, but 
he felt that it would be a needed supplement to 
money he could earn after hours with his truck- 
ing service. 


Pearl was also an excellent mechanic, and 
in addition to buying bags for the company, 
making deliveries, and performing other duties, 
he helped with repairing the company’s ma- 
chines. 


After watching the bag company’s operation 
for a while, he decided to experiment with it 
himself. During his vacation period in 1941 
he purchased bags, cleaned and sold them, and 
quickly realized a very neat profit could be 
made in such a business. He left the employ of 
Pioneer Bag Company, becoming an indepen- 
dent buyer. He did very well until the United 
States entered the war. After the war began 
with the various shortages, feed buyers insisted 
upon a sack exchange, thereby compelling cus- 
tomers to furnish a bag with every sack of feed 
purchased. This automatically reduced the 
supply of used bags to a minimum and virtu- 
ally brought the bag business to a standstill. 


He had to turn to other work for a while. 
Having previously passed a _ civil service 
examination, Mr. Pearl was ‘offered and ac- 
cepted a position with the Missouri River Divi- 
sion in 1942. When the Division moved its 
headquarters to Omaha, he willingly came 
along. He soon began formulating plans to 
open a bag business in Omaha, but before they 
could materialize, he was drafted into the Army. 


During the two and one-half years he spent 
in service, he never relinquished his plan to 
open his bag business. After his release from the 
Army he returned to the Pioneer Bag Company 
in Kansas City to re-familiarize himself with 
the business and to learn new developments. 
Pioneer Company assisted him in getting scarce 
machinery, including a blower, patcher and 
baler, for his business in Omaha. 


A good beginning is not enough for Mr. 
Pearl. Already he is making plans, not only to 
increase his salvaging of old bags, but to include 
the manufacture of new bags! 
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A Textile Printer 


@ By LAURA B. MORRIS 


N high school in Pawtucket, Rhode Island, 
I where he was born and where he attended 

grade school, William C. Allison starred in 
about all branches of sports—baseball, football, 
basketball, and track. The first three claimed 
much of his time and interest, too, for some 
time after his high school graduation; and later 
tennis, and now golf takes up some of his spare 
time. 

After graduation, Bill worked in the boiler- 
room with his brother at the Glenlyon Dye 
Works in Phillipsdale, Rhode Island. It was 
here that he was approached by the boss of the 
print room, a fellow whom Bill had known 
in school, about working in his department. 
Allison started doing various jobs about the 
room where textiles were printed in various pat- 
terns. Finally, he became a “back-tender,” the 
job just below printer on the huge machines. 
He worked at back-tender for three or four 
years. The superintendent wanted to put him 
in front of a machine, but when it was put up 
to the other printers, they objected. “Bill is all 
right—but. ... 


He continued to work, however, and when a 
sample printing machine came in from Eng- 


land, he was put on it, but was not given the 
rate and pay of a printer. He did the work, 
however, and learned all he could, hoping that 
some day his chance would come. 

And come it did, about four years later. Alli- 
son answered an advertisement for a printer, 
inserted by the Uncas Finishing Company at 
Mechanicsville, Connecticut. A telegram in re- 
ply told Allison to come up for an interview. 
Instead, he phoned, making clear his race, but 
was told that race made no difference, if he 
could do the work, he could have the job. He 
got it. 

That was twelve years ago. In this time, Alli- 
son has worked under three superintendents, 
and has gotten along fine with all of them. 

He lives in East Providence, Rhode Island, 
with his wife, son and daughter, and commutes 
every day from his home to Mechanicsville. 

A year ago he was admitted into the Ma- 
chine Printers’ Beneficial Association, the or- 
ganization of textile printers. There are but 900 
members in this association and Allison is the 
only Negro. “But I make it clear,’ he said, 
“that I want to do the right thing and make 
good, so that it may be easier for some other 
member of my race to get into this trade and 
organization.” 





Making Co-operation Pay 


@ By W. W. LAYTON 
"Tex story of the Capitol Manufacturing 


Company in peacetime and wartime is a 

record of a company where democracy 
has been given a chance to work. It was twenty 
years ago that Sam Melton started out with a 
few workers on a side street in his pipe supply 
company. As business grew the little company 
expanded up and down the street, and in 1938 
moved into its present building in which it 
manufactures pipe fittings, furnace coils, nip- 
ples, couplings, well points and electrical con- 
duits and fittings. 


From the first day Sam Melton was con- 
vineed that any worker, regardless of his race 
or creed, who wanted to do a good job could 
‘ find a place in his business. It was not long 
after the beginning of his business venture that 
he gave Walter Harper, now his oldest Negro 
employee in point of service, and a foreman 
in the plant, his job. The records show that 
Harper started as a truck driver, but as it fre- 
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quently happens in a small business, Harper 
had a variety of duties to perform with the lit- 
tle company. As the business grew, Harper’s 
worth became more and more evident, and 
when a man makes good at Capitol, Sam Mel- 
ton sees to it that he gets a chance to move up. 

On one of my visits to the plant I cornered 
Walter Harper and asked him to tell me frankly 
whether or not the modern personnel policies 
and the fine spirit of co-operation I had wit- 
nessed throughout the plant were the “Sunday 
clothes” of the business for display purposes 
only. I have never heard a more emphatic 
“No” than the one Walter Harper gave me. “I 
can truthfully say,” he said, “that working 
here has been a pleasure and that I get no less 


than one hundred percent co-operation from 


everybody throughout the plant.” “But how 
about the promotion of your men to the opera- 
tion of the highly technical machines ?” I 
asked. “Les like Sam explained to you,” he 
replied, “‘as the men qualify for promotion we 
advance them accordingly. As you know, there 


are Negroes working in the highest skilled and 
highest paid jobs in this plant.” ‘Well, Har- 
per,” I said finally, “won’t you let me find just 
one thing off somewhere in the plant?” “No,” 
he answered, “‘there’s nothing off here.” 

But before last May there was something 
wrong, or rather to state it differently, some- 
thing lacking, and it was the presence of Negro 
women. The introduction of new workers can 
create problems, particularly in fields where 
traditionally they have been barred. But we 
have been convinced by our experiences in the 
war emergency that the fear of the thing is 
worse than the thing itself, and that with in- 
telligent preparation, almost all, if not all, dif- 
ficulties can be surmounted in introducing new 
workers. When we discussed the introduction 
of Negro women into the plant we found the 
management willing and ready to work out 
some effective plans. Preparation of employees, 
selection of the first workers, and the placement 
of these workers in the plant, is an old story to 
Urban League industrial departments, but it is 
one of the most important stories that we have 
- to tell, for upon it depends not only the future 
of the individuals involved in the introduction 
as workers, but the future of all others that fol- 
low. And so last May Negro women entered 
the Capitol Manufacturing and Supply Com- 
pany ‘as workers for the first time. 

A. J. Sauve, personnel manager, appearing 
shortly afterward on an Urban League Radio 
Program made the following statement: “This 
is something I’m proud to tell. There has been 


excellent work from the girls and from the men. 


All they needed was a chance—we gave them 


On the occasion of 
the Army-Navy Award 
to the Capitol Manu- 
facturing Company are 
shown: 1. to r., Walter 
Harper, plant  fore- 
man; Governor of 
Ohio Frank Lausche ; 
W. W. Layton, director 
of industrial relations, 
Columbus Urban 
League; and A. J. 
Suave, personnel di- 
rector of Capitol. 


their chance and they helped us and we helped 
them.” 

Last October, in one of the most impressive 
ceremonies of its kind seen in Columbus, the 
Governor of Ohio, Frank J. Lausche, presided 
at the award of the Army-Navy E Flag and 
Pins to the Capitol Manufacturing and Supply 
Company. Appearing on the program were 
high-ranking officials of the Army and Navy 
and other Government officials. In the front of 
the auditorium sat the employees of Capital: a _ 
few over two hundred—with forty of them 
Negroes—men and women who had worked 
throughout the plant and who had done a job 
that had merited this award of excellence. 

Sam Melton, the president, or fellow worker 
—as he likes to call himself—seemed a little 
nervous as he expressed his appreciation for the 
award. After all, it was a big day for him and 
his fellow employees. He outlined the many 
parts the company had manufactured for the 
Army and Navy and for the atomic bomb plant 
at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, but his last words im- 
pressed me more than any others, for he said, 
in closing, ““The company pledged to maintain 
its present full employment, and to substantially 
add to same for the production of new products 
that we have designed for the reconversion 
period.” Governor Lausche, in paying tribute 


to Sam Melton and his employees, stressed a 
point that Capitol has been emphasizing all the 
while when he said, “An enduring peace can 
only be maintained through the co-operation 
of all racial groups in every phase of our Amer- 
ican Way of Life. To do less than this is less 
than democracy.” 





Ann Petry Planned to Write 


@ By MARJORIE GREENE 


NN PETRY’S first novel—The Street— 
Nitto this February, won a $2400 

literary fellowship prize. It tells the 
story of Lutie Johnson, a girl caught in a vor- 
tex of poverty, prejudice, and rank evil. It 
moves, angers, hurts, shatters contentment, un- 
folds a way of living, uncovers the minds and 
motives of people, and unobtrusively, but forci- 
bly, fixes a challenge. It is the work of a writer 
who has learned her craft well. 

The Street, a mere milestone for Ann Petry, 
is highly gratifying as an achievement, because 
it is the result of a planned career. 

"Easy Writing's .. ." 

Hers is a story of following an uncomplicated 
process, comparable to pure mathematics. Her 
problem: “How can I develop the talent I be- 
lieve I have?” Her reasoning: to find a plan 
or formula for achieving her end, and to work 
at it. Of the thousands of persons with a desire 
‘to earn their living by writing, most of them 
believe they can write a better book than each 
one they read, and are sure that all it takes is 
sitting down with sharpened pencils and a ream 
of clean, white paper. 

“But,” as an early 19th Century biographer 
put down once, “easy writing’s curst hard read- 
ing.” 

So it just doesn’t happen that way. There 
must be a conscious, conscientious effort. 


One Track— 


From the way Ann Petry tells her story, the 
big item, with writing as well as any other 
career, is singlemindedness. It takes the same 
kind of stick-to-it-iveness as broncho-busting. 
You’ve got to stay on, no matter the jostling. 
Ann Petry’s first big problem was disengaging 
herself from a career settled upon her by a fam- 
ily tradition. She was born into a family of 
chemists in a small town in Connecticut. In 
spite of her own early and avid interest in liter- 
ature and writing, by her science-minded fam- 
ily’s choice she was slated to use a few precious 
years training and working at being a pharma- 
cist. After high school, she went to the College 
of Pharmacy of the University of Connecticut. 
“I got nothing there,” she said, “but physics, 
chemistry, mathematics—everything to make 
me a pharmacist.” 
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Pharmacy didn’t wear very well. The writ- 
ing urge stayed. She wrote between filling pre- 
scriptions and after prescription-filling hours. 
But the few hours she salvaged from her work 
were not enough, and after hours the mind is 
foggy and the fingers slow. She had to get away 
from bottles and medicinal mixtures on to pa- 
per, words, images, and plots. There was only 
one thing to do, and it had to be done quickly, 
before a talent, stagnant and undeveloped, 
slipped away. Or before doubt and fear of 
failure in a new, untried field were nourished 
by the security of a well-paying job, already in 
hand. So against her family’s wishes, and 
probably with a littke wonderment at her own 
rashness, she marked her concession to phar- 
macy finished and set out on her own—to learn 
to write and live by it. She came to New York. 


Tools 


With a writer, a good part of the battle won 
is facility. Ann Petry described how she set 
about being sure she worked with words as 
many hours of the day as possible. 


There were several ways—but one of the 
surest was newspaper work, particularly when 
wage-making was important. A deadline leaves 
no leeway for procrastination. The story must 
be written—and it’s got to be in on time. You 
have to write. 


She got a job on a newspaper as a reporter. 
The experience was invaluable. She covered 
everything from teas to fires, with births, deaths, 
big shots, and picket lines interspersed. She 
wrote straight news stories, the more expansive 
dramatic feature; she edited and did re-writes 
and even ventured into the advertising end. 


She also took advantage of New York’s 
schools and enrolled in writing courses at one 
of the universities in the evening. These courses 
added to her own knowledge of-the technique 
of the short story, the art and effectiveness of 
dialogue, and how to make the most of the dra- 
matic incidents always a part of her fertile 
imagination, 


During the hours left over, she plugged away 
at short story writing—and collected, as ninety- 
nine percent of the writers must, a mounting 
file of rejection slips. 


People Count 


Newspaper work gave another advantage. 
Ann Petry got to know people, a hard thing in 
a big city. 

“It’s easy to know people in a small town— 
like Old Saybrook, Connecticut, for instance,” 
she explained. “There you not only see them 
at the drug store or meet them in the grocery 
store, at church, but you know their families, 
_ their roots, what kind of home life they lead. 

The everyday happenings in their lives are al- 
most common gossip. You actually know them. 
But in a big city it’s hard—you just see them 
here and there, and very soon they disappear, 
into their tenements or swanky apartments, or 
just around the corner—and all you've had is 
just that glimpse.” : 

The people in New York led altogether dif- 
ferent lives from those in New England’s Old 
Saybrook. They were pulled by many more 
forces, lost more quickly in a rougher shuffle. 
The mean, dirty streets were meaner and dirtier 
than a Connecticut town’s conscience would 
dare allow. The snow, always white and clean 
along the small town’s streets, was not snow at 
all, in some sections of New York after the first 
short hours, but great gobs of slush like bilge 
water, permeating the spirits of the people who 
had to live with it through the winters. That 
is—in some parts of New York. There were 
others; the wide, clean avenues, where other 
people lived entirely different lives. 

All of this, and so much more, Ann Petry 
found caused a variety of tendencies, attitudes, 
desires, and determinations within human be- 
ings. As a reporter, she got close to many of 
New York’s citizens, visited their homes, heard 
their stories, witnessed their moments of glory, 
watched their reactions, and wrote about them. 

People also need analyzing, Ann Petry real- 
ized long before she left Old Saybrook. Just 
knowing and talking to them is not enough. 
They had to be interpreted logically and nat- 
urally. Along with gaining technical proficiency 
as a writer, Ann Petry helped to develop her 
own understanding of people by planned read- 
ings in psychology and psychiatry. This was 
added to her well-established habit of keeping 
abreast of contemporary literature, and delving 
back as often as possible into Greek and Roman 
classics, and early English and American litera- 
ture. New York libraries were numerous and 
well-stocked, and her reading became more ex- 
tensive. 

Ann Petry also had a chance to work at 
other jobs which broadened her knowledge of 
people: she taught children in an experimental 
school, worked with an amateur theatre group, 


aligned herself with a political-minded women’s 
group. 

In the meantime, her devotion to becoming 
a writer was beginning to yield some returns: 
her stories were being accepted for publication. 
Atlanta University’s discriminating Phylon 
published her “Doby’s Gone.” The Grisis ac- - 
cepted three stories, one of them “On Saturday 
the Sirens Sound at Noon.” 

The sirens-sound story was the turning point 
in her writing career. It was a horror piece de- 
scribing the effect which a close-range New 
York Saturday noon air raid siren, with its sug- 
gestion of death and destruction, had on a man 
who had killed his wife. The incident was 
skillfully developed, the story told with a mov- 
ing sincerity—the work of a promising writer. 
The story drew the attention of Houghton 
Mifflin publishers who asked if she were writ- 
ing a novel—and if so, if she would try for 
one of their writing fellowships. 


~Now— 


Ann Petry was not writing a novel, nor did 
she start writing one immediately. But, quickly 
and surely, came the decision to break away 
from everything except that which she wanted 
to do most. 

“I decided,” she said, “that I would work 
for nobody, and at nothing else—that I would 
spend every single minute of my day, just writ- 
ing. It wasn’t an easy decision exactly. It 
meant that I had to live on my husband’s al- 
lotment check—the only income I had. He 
was with the armed forces. In New York, that 
check meant a pittance. After all expenses for 
the apartment were paid, I had a bare five dol- 
lars a week for food.” 

Within a year she had outlined her first 
novel. When Houghton Mifflin fellowship time 
rolled around again, she presented the first five 
chapters of The Street and a synopsis of the 
rest. It won the publishing company’s $2400 
literary fellowship for 1945. 

The young novelist, naturally inspired by 
having won the prize, has already begun a sec- 
ond book. Living practically an hour’s subway 
ride from New York’s 42nd Street on the Lex- 
ington Avenue-White Plains line, Ann Petry 
has comfort and privacy in her apartment. 
Her entire day is free for writing. 

She also has the comfort—and is confident— 
in knowing that she has let nothing beset her: 
that she has been successful so far because she 
had the courage to give herself the chance to 
develop whatever creative talent she had; that 
she had the good sense to plan that development 
—and the determination to see it through. 
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In a True Democracy... 


O those familiar with his background, it 
was not surprising that ‘Herbert Loring 
Jackson was elected to the City Council 
in Malden, Massachusetts. The fact that he 
‘was the first Negro chosen for this honor is also 
consistent with his position in the community 
and his own attitude toward the matter of race. 
At the time of his election, he was quoted by a 
Boston paper as saying, “I would like to prove 
to colored people that race is no handicap. I’ve 
been everywhere I wanted to go and done 
everything I’ve wanted to do. I never let my 
race stand in the way.” 

As early as 1928 he was elected, without seri- 
ous competition, president of -his high school 
class. He was a natural choice, for he was by 
all standards the school’s most popular student. 
He had the richest collection of jokes, practical 
and otherwise; he was the smoothest dancer, 
and by all means the best talker. He took. part 
in every school activity, was tops in athletics, 
debating and amateur theatricals. The fact 
that he was a Negro, and one of the very few 
in the school, was not important one way or 
another. There were two very good reasons for 
this; the place was Malden, Massachusetts; the 
person was Herbie Jackson. 


Though he is publicized as the son of “‘a man 
born in slavery,” which is true, his father was 
also a successful middle-class businessman who 
held a respected and honored position in the 
community. With the security made possible 
by this family background and the cosmopoli- 
tan quality of a Massachusetts community, the 
young councilman actually had an enviable 
start. 

He attended Washington University and Suf- 

folk Law School and on graduating proceeded 
to work off some of his youthful energies in the 
theatre and amusement world. With none but 
amateur experience to recommend him, he 
talked himself into a part in the musical, “Hot 
Chocolates,” and shortly thereafter was given a 
role in the serious play, ““Stevedore.” Following 
this, there was a stunt in radio and a fling as 
dance promoter and amusement agency head. 
In his spare time he wrote a social column for 
two Negro newspapers. Each activity he en- 
gaged in made more friends and widened his 
sphere of influence. 

Although Jackson is inclined to dismiss his 
early activities as “just kid stuff,” it is a matter 
of record that he first ran for office at the age 
of twenty-two, and was defeated by only two 
votes in Ward 5. Even now he is only thirty- 
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Two Perso 


By MARG 





Herbert L. Jackson 


seven. He took over his father’s fifty-year-old 
tailoring, cleaning and furrier business about 
ten years ago, and was married shortly there- 
after to Doris Pope of Everett, Massachusetts. 
Their marriage combined two distinguished old 
Massachusetts families, for his wife’s grand- 
father, the late James W. Pope, was Boston’s 
first Negro councilman. They have two chil- 
dren, both girls. 

Jackson’s first councilmanic act was to secure 
a unanimous resolution by the Council in favor 
of a State FEPC, but his political interests go 
beyond purely minority concerns. He has in- 
terested himself in reforms in the city charter, 
improved youth services, housing, zoning and 
tax matters. 

Herbert Loring Jackson boasts that his com- 
munity “Not only preaches but practices the 
brotherhood of man. ... In a true democracy 
such as we have here, there is no discrimina- 
TOD er cent 2 
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Ruth Logan Roberts-- 
Good Citizen 


HANDSOME, chesinut-haired girl was 
A married in the Tuskegee Institute Chapel 
> “*on December 4, 1917. Her husband was 
a distinguished New York physician and mem- 
ber of the Board of Education of New York 
‘City. She was to leave Alabama, the place of 
her birth and Tuskegee Institute, where her 
father, Warren Logan, its first treasurer, had 
joined the faculty the year after the school was 
founded. 


This wedding was a fashionable affair. The 
bride had received her education at Oberlin 
and at the Sargent School of Boston University. 
For four years she had been the physical educa- 
tion teacher at Tuskegee Institute. Her mother, 
Adele Hunt, was a well-known beauty of Sparta, 
Georgia, and her uncle, Henry A. Hunt, was 
the founder of Fort Valley College in that state. 


She.arrived in New York and as a bride was 
taken to the dignified brownstone residence 

where she still makes her home. Her husband, 
a busy physician, was an early graduate of Lin- 
coln University and of the New York Homeo- 
pathic Medical College and Flower Hospital. 
She did not retire, however, to the life of ease 
which her position and background assured her. 
Instead, she assumed the role of foster parent 
to her four brothers and sisters who were still 
attending school. Their subsequent careers 
are a tribute to her success as well as to their 
own efforts, ability and initiative. One brother, 
Paul, entered the U. S. Forestry Service and 
made his home on the West Coast, but the 
other three came to New York where Louise be- 
came a public schoolteacher and where Myra 
and Arthur are now successful physicians. 


But Ruth ‘Roberts by no means confined all 
of her energies to her brothers and sisters. She 
became one of the most active and useful fig- 
ures in the YWCA movement. She was elected 
to the National Board of the YWCA and served 
10 years on the Committee of Management of 
the West 137th Street Branch. She was chosen 


as one of the twelve Americans on the World’s 
YWCA Commission and the first lay chairman 
of the Harlem Committee of the New York Tu- 
berculosis Health Association. She accepted a 
membership on the Board of Managers of the 
Club Caroline for Working Girls, and in 1934 
helped to organize a Citizens’ Committee affili- 
ated with the local Colored Graduate Nurses As- 
sociation. She was chairman of the Advisory 
Council of the National Association of Colored 
Graduate Nurses, whose purpose was to extend 
the field of employment and educational oppor- 
tunities for Negro nurses. She is on the Board of 
Directors of the City-Wide Citizens’ Committee 
on Harlem and other organizations too numer- 
ous to mention. 


Nor did her social life suffer from her exten- 
sive community activities and public service. 
She toured Europe twice, maintains member- 
ship in the Harry T. Burleigh Music Study 
Group, and the Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority. 
Like many other successful women, she admits a 
dislike for small talk, formal teas, and long tele- 
phone conversations. This undoubtedly pro- 
vides more time for her small back-yard garden 
and the preparation of unusually tasty dishes. 

Her husband has completed his fifth decade 
as a practicing physician, and still maintaias an 
extensive practice, in addition to being chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees of Lincola Uni- 
versity. Credit for his success and amazing 
vitality should be bestowed at least partly on his 
wife whose contributions have been so numer- 
ous that she is probably best described and 
identified as an all-round “good-citizen.” 


Paul Robeson 


By DOROTHY LITTLEWORT 


Lk a black panther that has known no 
law ; 
Save his own strength; Othello lives tonight. 
This is the giant form that Shakespeare saw 
Crowding his dreams, so he could scarcely write. 
This is the voice whose organ tones he heard, 
Filling his mind so that he could not rest, 
But must pour out on paper every word 
It uttered. Perhaps Shakespeare never guessed 
That in a day to come, these lines would spring, 
Vibrant and sharp, a rapier to the heart; 
Because Othello’s grief and suffering, 
In blood and breath, not reading any part, 
Would walk with this great black man for an 
hour, 
Gaining, through him, authority and power. 
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prison bars in 1920 polled over a million 

votes from war-disillusioned Americans, 
used to tell of a foreign potentate visiting the 
United States from his semi-feudal country in 
Asia. While on a conducted tour of the great 
industrial centers, he happened to arrive at one 
mammoth plant just as the noon whistle blew. 
Immediately, from every door and gate, thous- 
ands of workers poured, rushing to the various 
eating places nearby. Twenty-five minutes later 
a warning bell rang, and to a man the workers 
all rushed back into the factory. Puzzled by 
the phenomenon, the foreign dignitary turned 
to the industrial magnates beside him and com- 
mented: “That’s very strange. If I let my slaves 
out, they’d never come back.” 


FE prisons V. Debs, who from behind 


It is fairly easy to understand why in Negro 
circles particularly, considerable idolatry has 
grown up around discussions of jobs and voca- 
tional opportunities. From enforced employ- 
ment (slavery) of a century ago to current 
headlines on FEPC, Negroes have come a long 
way in shaking the bonds of color. Even so— 
when the shoe of depression pinches, black 
workers still get the full back-wash of a profit- 
centered economy. Hence the haunting and 


tyrannical importance, “good” times and bad, 
of jobs. 


Job Consciousness 


Like any other all-engrossing concern, the 
absorbing attention necessarily paid to employ- 
ment—or rather to under-employment and un- 
employment—tends to create one-track thought 
patterns, partial human beings, as it were, with 
stunted dreams and listless imaginations. If the 
Sabbath by divine decree was made for man 
and not vice versa, so too should our system of 
work and employment revolve around the 
needs of a complete and balanced personality. 
But in 1946, after a war waged in the name of 
all humanity, Negro workers and their lighter- 
tinted brothers remain, chained to every whim 
and dictate of the spirit-sucking business cycle. 
In a word, we are supremely job conscious— 
and that’s about all. No wonder the foreign 
potentate was puzzled by our 20th century 
brand of slavery. 


If this implied criticism of jobs and work as 
such sounds strange coming from a trade-union 
exponent of higher wages and jobs for all, there 
is an explanation on today’s front page. We 
merely have to look at the countries now in 
ruins that only yesterday boasted of having 
solved the problem of unemployment. A quan- 
titative solution in terms of putting idle hands 
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Toward aNew 


Job Outlook 


@ By MAIDA STEWART SPRINGER 


to work? Yes. A qualitative solution in terms 
of marching toward freedom? The tragic 
answer, emphatically negative, is already a mat- 
ter of record. 


Job Satisfaction 


® 

And so it is that a thoughtful steelworker or 
dressmaker or Pullman porter or Harlem busi- 
nessman is led perforce these days to reflect on 
job quality as well as job equaltiy. Of course 
we want an FEPC and a 75-cent minimum 
wage and a democratic ban on joblessness in 
our cockeyed society where self-respect and 
unemployment have become mutually exclu- 
sive. The big “but? comes in when we begin 
to explore the crucial factor of job satisfaction. 
The figures slip my mind as I write, but psy- 
chologists and vocational experts have uncov- 
ered an incredible percentage of restlessness and 
unhappiness among people who work for a liy- 
ing—in white-collar occupations as well as in 
grimy jobs on rattling assembly lines. Seated 
at a desk, virtually shackled to a typewriter or 
telephone, secretaries and executives unques- 
tionably sense, though they seldom identify, the 
frustration that comes from “handling the 
paper symbols of other people’s work.” Astride 
an awe-inspiring and automatic machine that 
requires no active thought processes, a factory 
hand with his lunch pail beside him, is natur- 
ally stimulated to dream of one of those taste- 
less jobs in the “front office.’ And in Wash- 
ington, let’s say, or the British Colonial Office, 
a government office-holder of higher or lower 
salary aspires tirelessly to an upper rung on 
the cumbersome bureaucratic structure which 


threatens to enslave us all. To practically each 
of us, then, existing as we do in a Mars-ruled 
and money-focused culture, the grass looks 
greener in every job pasture—but upon exam- 
ination and actual contact it turns out to be 
the ghastly green of economic dry rot and social 
degeneration. No better examples of this long- 
standing decay can be cited than the unsightly 
mining communities in certain sections and the 
ghost textile towns of New England—places, by 
the way, where Negro workers have seldom 
had the “opportunity” to be employed. 


New Employment Goals 


However remote these philosophical consid- 
erations may seem from our immediate problem 
of finding postwar jobs and eating, they cannot 
in a real sense—and should not in a moral 
sense—be ignored indefinitely. If we take the 
long view of human happiness, we shall have 


to set our employment goals beyond today’s. 


bread and aim for a society that offers to each 
of us creative work that wins a healthy degree 
of recognition (for a job well done that was 
worth doing) from our fellow men. Certainly 
an atomic age can, if it so wishes, reduce civili- 
zation’s unavoidable and disagreeable tasks 
(such as garbage disposal) to a minimum num- 
ber of hours for us all. Whatever the human 
weaknesses of unions, the fact remains that al- 
most single-handed they have raised the wages 
of working people, reduced-inhumanly long 
hours of employment, and thereby brought to 
uncounted millions a greater degree of leisure 
time and opportunity to live a complete human 
life. 
Perhaps a few current experiments being 
supported by the trade-union movement will 
do even more to usher in this new and over-due 
era. The International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers. Union is wholeheartedly behind the Needle 


Design in New York City which combine a cul- 
tural education with broad and comprehensive 
training for employment in the garment indus- 
try. All processes of original design, technical 
manufacture and ultimate marketing are taught 
at the Institute to high-school-age students who 
at the same time receive a thorough grounding 
in the principles of unionism. A graduate then 
enters the garment shop not as fodder for im- 
personal sweat-shop exploitation but as a_per- 
sonality equipped for what can be a creative 
occupation and also for a vital role in off-the- 
job cultural activities. 

Negro women especially would benefit from 
a re-oriented culture which centered its concern 
on human solidarity and human emancipation. 
The much heralded wartime escape from do- 
mestic service to assembly-line jobs has too often 
brought only new forms of day-by-day drudg- 
ery of crowded transportation to and from 
work, drudgery of typical and sometimes haz- 
ardous factory employment, drudgery of home 
and family duties at the close of the day. It is 
no accident that labor organizers in the mass 
production war industries reported little or no 
sales resistance from Negro workers, who saw 
in the concept of union brotherhood the long- 
sought avenue to a truly better life, economical- 
ly and spiritually. (In one large textile mill in 
New Jersey, fifteen out of the sixteen Negro 
women signed union cards without. hesitation 
during an organizing campaign. The percent- 
age of white members was considerably lower. ) 

With unions now broadening their vision and 
branching out into health, recreation, education 
and housing fields, the Negro of today and to- 
morrow will place just about all his eggs in the 
labor basket. And if unions—being human as 
well as ground-breaking institutions—ever be- 
gin to veer off the road to freedom, it will be 
up to all of us, with or without a union card, 
to nudge them back into line. 











Trades High School and Institute for Fashion 


HONOR ROLL OF RACE RELATIONS 


As a result of a nationwide poll conducted by the 
Schombarg Collection of Negro Literature, New York 
Public Library, to determine those Americans who have 
distinguished themselves during the past year in the 
effort to improve race relations, Dr. Lawrence D. Red- 
dick, curator, recently announced the selection for 1945. 
Those chosen were: 

Whites — Lieutenant General John C. H. Lee, for 
initiation of racially mixed combat units on the Western 
Front; Frank Sinatra, singer, for his ‘consistent fight 
against intolerance” among youth groups; James Gow 
and Arnaud D’Usseau, for their play, “Deep Are The 
Roots” ; “Duffy’s Tavern,’ weekly radio program, dem- 
onstrating that Negro actors may play comedy roles 
without using offensive racial jokes; Branch Rickey, 


owner of the Brooklyn Dodgers, for signing a Negro. 


player in big league baseball. 

Negroes — Dr. William J. Knox, for his research 
at Columbia University on the atomic bomb project ; 
Charles Houston, attorney, “whose dramatic resignation 


from the board of the FEPC focused national atten- 
tion on this critical issue; St. Clair Drake and Horace 
R. Cayton, for their book “Black Metropolis’; Ralph 
J. Bunche, of the Department of State, for his work 
on problems of colonial- areas and the UNO; Loren 
Miller, attorney, for ‘his legal victories in the California 
courts against racially restrictive residential covenants” ; 
Dr. Horace .Mann Bond, first Negro elected president 
of Lincoln University, Pa.; Jackie Robinson, first Negro 
signed by big league baseball; Sterling Brown, for his 
teaching “and popularity as visiting professor of English 
at Vassar College”; Mrs. Anna A. Hedgeman, executive 


‘secretary of the National Council for a Permanent 


FEPC, who “led the fight to mobilize civic and religious 
groups for fair employment practices” ; Lester B. Gran- 
ger, executive secretary of the National Urban League, 
whose inspection tour of naval installations resulted in 
“marked improvement in the Navy’s race relations poli- 
cies’; and Irvin C. Mollison, appointed last October 
as the first Negro Federal Judge in the continental U.S. 
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Personnel Needs of Agriculture and Rural Life 


@ By F. D. PATTERSON 


democracy a nation’s full efficiency is de- 
rived from the full functioning of all of its 
people at maximum strength. This was true for 
agriculture as well as for production in war 
industry. As we approach times of peace the 
entire area of rural life and scientific agriculture 
will come in for important consideration as the 
nation attempts to settle down to a normal way 
‘of life. The normal way of life this time it is 
hoped will not be one of exploitation for the 
masses, but one which seeks to raise the gen- 
eral income level. The establishment of such a 
condition must transpire in an atmosphere 
characterized by migration from rural to urban 
areas and in the face of a stupendous produc- 
tivity made possible by science and invention 
which seems to require fewer hands to produce 
goods essential for our national consumption. 
The trend from the hazardous farming methods 
of the past to the scientific cultivation of the 
soil and the production, breeding and market- 
ing of live stock will make it increasingly dif- 
ficult for those without adequate preparation 
and background to live on the land at all. 
Negro farmers who have been pushed to the 
submarginal lands and denied educational op- 
portunity both in quantity and quality in the 
past are those who shall lead the most precari- 
ous existence during the next decade. Any sevi- 
ous effort to salvage the hundreds of thousands 
of Negro farmers who are yet on the land must 
be based on a program requiring the engage- 
ment of a large number of trained personnel 
who can work intimately with the farmers in 
the development of improved practices. The 
number of county agents and home demonstra- 
tion agents must be doubled and trebled if any 
real dent is to be made in the problem. The 
comparatively few workers now on the field 
scarcely touch the need in a realistic way. In 
addition to what may be done by the Extension 
Service, the farmer can and should be reached 
by the Farm Security Administration, which 
has done such a marvelous job during the past 
decade in helping farmers, who are denied for 
one reason or another the normal channels of 
credit in the community, to get a foothold. The 
high percentage of these farmers who have paid 
back their loans, and many of whom have paid 
themselves completely out of debt years in ad- 
vance of the requirement, indicates what hap- 
pens when people are given both an oppor- 
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sk war highlighted the fact that in a 


tunity and the technical supervision required 
to profit by it. 

No single factor is more devastating to the 
material resources of the South than is soil ero- 
sion. The South is typically an agrarian region 
and must depend on its agriculture for its eco- 
nomic base. Faulty agricultural practices have 
resulted in the loss of billions of dollars in soil 
fertility and are rapidly removing from profitable 
production millions of acres of land which have 
been the mainstay of the agricultural South in 
the past. The stopping of this waste and the 
constructive rebuilding of lands made useless by 
erosion and leaching is a task of herculean pro- 
portions. Its performance shall require thou- 
sands of technicians skilled in terracing, the 
planting of cover crops, proper ditching and 
sound forestry practices. These shall be needed 
not only in terms of the large holdings, but to 
guide farmers in’sound cultivation practices on 
their small farms. Forestry is a profession. 
within itself and the farm wood lot is now 
recognized as a practical source of income, when 
properly cared for. 

These serious needs of rural life in terms of 
the agencies mentioned constitute an applied 
adult education program. This is not enough. 
The work in the graded schools and _ high 
schools of rural areas must also be concerned 
with these sound practices in order that chil- 
dren may come to understand what constitutes 
the economic base of the region and how it may 
be preserved and enhanced. The job splendid- 
ly, but only partially, done by vocational agri- 
culture teachers must be extended in the future. 
Though many states are giving important con- 
sideration to an adequate program of agricul- 
tural instruction in high schools, few such pro- 
grams extend to the lower grades. To round 
out the total rural experience on the farm and 
in the small rural communities, the aspects of 
health and_ satisfactory home life must be 
taught. This calls for public health nursing, 
adequate clinics, the use of home demonstra- 
tion agents to work with farm people and voca- 
tional home economics teachers to work with 
children in the schools. An adequate and well- 
preserved food supply is all important to ade- 
quate health. As all communities become staffed 
with workers on the immediate supervision level, 
there will also be required coordinators, nutri- 
tion experts and other specialists to give guid- 
ance and enrichment to the total program. 


It is fortunate for this total situation that ad- 
ministrators in these several programs are com- 
ing to recognize the importance of a higher 
salary level in order to secure both the quan- 
tity and quality of trained personnel needed. 
Young people who are interested may do well 
to become fully acquainted with the opportuni- 
ties presented. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that although salaries will be better, so 
_will the quality of service demanded be higher. 
The problems which confront people in rural 
areas such as housing, diversification of crops, 
the need for small industries and problems con- 
nected with health and social welfare call for 
trained people who are more than mere techni- 
cians, but those with resourcefulness, imagination 
and dedication to the people whom they serve. 
They must be individuals who have both vision 
and conviction as to the minimum essentials 
necessary for normal living. 

The job to be done in rural life now carries 
with it the added consideration of the adjust- 
ment of the returning veteran. Although most 
veterans with a rural background have not in- 
dicated their intention of returning, many have 
done so and it is probable that more would, if 
they were fully aware of all of the benefits pos- 
sible for them, including the fact that they may, 
either as tenants or owners, receive a special 
subsidy which is equivalent to that provided 
students who go to college to develop themselves 
vocationally and professionally. In other words, 
it is assumed by the Veterans Administration 
that a man operating his own farm may need 
more training, and that if in addition to receiv- 
ing supervision from agricultural teachers or 
county agents he can also get some theoretical 
instruction at the local school, they are willing 
to extend to him the same privilege of subsis- 
tence aid, and for the same length of time as 
would be true of those who are enrolled in 
school. This is a great help and should be a 
source of real encouragement to those who hesi- 
tate to go on farms because of a lack of capital 
and a lack of knowledge. 

Last but not least, there should be pointed 
out the technical opportunity at the national 
level of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Here the employment status changed 
from 363 in 1939 to 808 in 1945, or an in- 
crease of 203.4 percent. Unfortunately, only 
4.2 percent of these workers are in the profes- 
sional class, whereas for white workers 18.7 
percent are so classified. The trend toward the 
professional group, however, is on the increase, 


and it is felt that if Negroes take advantage of 
the opportunity for training in many of the 
professional areas in which employment is now 
offered by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, these professional ratings will be 
secured. ‘The war has made great advances in 
opening up areas hitherto closed. The great 
difficulty now is not only in keeping these open, 
but also in being prepared so that if effort is 
exercised in opening opportunities there will be - 
someone competent to fill them in a satisfactory - 
manner. Agriculture presents a great opportun- 
ity in this way and it is unfortunate that none 
of the institutions serving Negroes comprehend ~ 
in their courses of instruction more than a small 
fraction of the professional opportunities which 
are available. This is a challenge for the future 
which must find its way into the practical de- 
velopment of new areas of instruction. There 
are twenty-five professional areas in the field 
of agriculture, while Negro colleges are pre- 
paring their undergraduates to function in not 
more than five of these areas. The important 
and growing opportunity which is available 
today cannot be capitalized on unless there is 
broadening and strengthening of offerings in 
college curricula in connection with these specific 
vocations. This is attributable largely, of course, 
to the generally inadequate funds expended in 
the education of Negro youth. Any sort of fair 
deal for Negro youth in the future, however, 
must find adequate sums available to permit 
them a chance to compete in the total American 
market for jobs. It appears, therefore, that the 
field of agriculture and rural life generally rep- 
resents an area of great promise and one to 
which the nation will increasingly direct its at- 
tention in order to guarantee to this segment 
of American citizens the same minimum facili- 
ties for health, prosperity and happiness as are 
available to the population generally. In this 
redirection of interest and emphasis on the eco- 
nomic and social phases of rural life, there is 
an abundance of opportunity for Negro youth 
to find wholesome and profitable participation 
in the rendering of the many services involved 
in rounding out the picture in its economic and 
social aspects. To respond adequately to these 
opportunities it is necessary to leave the beaten 
path and to discard some of the stereotyped 
notions about farming and rural life which re- 
veal them as areas of undesirable participation. 
More than this, a sense of service to this im- 
portant class of human beings is a challenge to 
all unselfish and ambitious youth. 
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For White-Collar Workers 


@ By ORLIE PELL 


workers need to know more than the spe- 

cial skills the job calls for, important as 
these are. Workers need in addition to under- 
stand the problems they face as wage-earners, 
and the part wage-earners play in the economic 
scene. 


"Ts understand the nature of their jobs, 


As men and women see their own importance 
as workers in the scheme of things they begin 
to sense their own power, and. to feel respon- 
sibility for having, collectively, something to say 
about the factors that affect their lives, both in 
their jobs and in their communities. 

We can see this process at work among the 
students at a white-collar workers’: school, the 
Summer School for Office Workers. Coming as 
they do from white-collar jobs (they are clerks, 
stenographers, government workers, teachers, so- 
cial workers, bookkeepers and others) these 
students come from an atmosphere of “indi- 
vidualism” and “personal advancement.” Some 
of them have done a good bit of thinking about 
economic problems and have been active mem- 
bers of the union in their field; some of them 
have been active in their YWCA clubs, their 
Urban League, their YM-YWHA, etc., but 
have not yet seen themselves as part of a move- 
ment of workers to think through and act upon 
their common problems. They come with dif- 
ferent degrees of social awareness and of ex- 
perience in organized group action. 


In the study program of the school, they 
meet around a table, and discussion starts with 
problems rooted in their own experience. What 
makes the price of things I buy go up? Could 
salaries be higher than they are? Will jobs be 
hard to find during reconversion? What can 
we do about unequal pay for men and women 
doing the same job? For white and Negro work- 
ers? How can we work on these problems to- 
gether? 

The members of the group exchange views, 
pool their experience. They are encouraged to 
think further, to read further, to look up the 
facts. With the help of experienced leaders the 
students analyze their own communities and the 
place of their own organization—whether union, 
Y club, Urban League or other—in this setting. 
How can I be more effective in my own group? 
How can my organization work together with 
other groups in the community on problems that 
affect us all? Throughout the session they face 
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the question, how can white-collar workers be 
most effective in making themselves heard? 
How can we work through, or with, the or- 
ganized labor movement? 


At this school the students learn many new 
facts and -develop new skills, but above all 
they experience what it is to take part in the 
process of thinking and working things through 
together. That process only begins in the class- 
room ; it is carried in all aspects of school life. 
Men and women from many parts of the coun- 
try, representing many points of view and 
backgrounds, discuss together, play together, 
sing together and make decisons together. From 
the very beginning students and staff constitute 
a “community” and together make plans and 
agree upon whatever curbs to individual action 
may be necessary for the good of the whole. 

One result of experience at the school is a 
sense of “belonging.” “There is no way,” one 
student said this fall} “to describe the feeling of 
unity that existed at the end of the two-week 
session of our interracial school, the feeling that 
all were working together for a common aim.” 


“People at home,’ said another student, 
“keep asking me, “Just what did you learn 
there ?>—and how can I tell them that I learned 
a new outlook on this world and my relation 
to it, and that the labor movement has emerged 
for me as something with dignity and power, 
something that will some day have the force 
of an avalanche and that I must be a part of 
Tey 


When they return home it is not surprising 
that former students show themselves eager to 


_ take part in their organizations and in their 


communities. One student, for example, has 
become educational director of his local union, 
and another has helped build up a union li- 
brary. In one city in the South former students 
stimulated interest in their club in consumer 
problems and were instrumental in setting up 
a consumers’ cooperative. The Workers’ Educa- 
tion Council of one Midwest city had a former 
student as its secretary, and later, another 
for its president. 


Let us look at one student from the Middle 
West who came to the school during the first 
year of its existence from a YWCA club and 
who has found her horizon broadening continu- 
ally during the following years. While she con- 
tinued to be active in the YWCA and served for 


several years oa its National Business and Pro- 
fessional Council, she was among a nucleus of 
people who helped get a Consumers’ League 
started in her city, and she served as its record- 
ing secretary. She became active in getting es- 
tablished a new local of an office and, profes- 
sional union and was a member of its executive 
board through some of its most difficult years. 
During this time, she became acquainted with 
picket lines. She later worked actively in bring- 
ing about a conference of organizations inter- 
ested in establishing minimum wage boards in 
her community. In other words, it seems as 
though once she had gained an orientation to- 
wards the labor movement and its role in the 
community, she found it natural to seek out 
and participate in whatever organized effort 
seemed to her to be moving in a worth-while- 
direction. 


In another city, in upstate New York, sev- 
eral former students of the school from the 
YWCA and the YM-YWHA were the nucleus 
of a group who carried on for several: years a 
White-Collar Forum. Meeting informally on 
Sunday nights, the Forum brought together 
men and women to discuss problems of inter- 
est to them as white-collar workers, and it be- 
came something of a resource and information 
center for others, in regard to white-collar 
workers and their pressing concerns. To keep 
such an organization, informal as it is, going 
over a period of time in the midst of wartime 
tensions and the pressure of other interests, was 
not easy. That it was done is due not so much 
to outstanding leadership on the part of any one 
individual as to the continuing interest and sup- 
port given by former students as they returned 
from the school. 


Let us look at another example of joint ac- 
tion in the community. In a large southera city 
we find many of the former students who have 
attended the summer school, at work. One stu- 
dent who came to the school, already active in 
her Urban League and the YWCA, on her re- 
turn has broadened her interests to include ac- 
tive participation in trade-union affairs. She-is 
now on the Board of Directors of the Summer 
School itself and has also been instrumental in 
establishing a committte in her city to recruit 
and send to the summer schools others who 
wish to have the benefits of workers’ education. 
Other students have been particularly active in 
the YWCA and have helped to stimulate the 
study of current economic affairs within the or- 
ganization. It is significant that a group of eight 
or ten of these active former students have, 
through their combined efforts, set up a white- 


collar workers’ study center in this community. 
Through this group the members are continuing 
their own study of current economic topics and 
are also finding ways of extending among white- 
collar workers in other groups an understanding 
of their own problems. Among their activities, 
they have been in close touch with the Commit- 
tee for Georgia and have thus concerned them- 
selves in legislative affairs. 


This group recently held, in cooperation with. 
the Summer School for Office Workers, a series 
of open discussion meetings on such topics as 
“Economics and You,” “Job Security,” and 
“Equal Pay for Equal Work — Equal Chance 
for All.” They are planning another series of 
open meetings this spring, with the members of 
the permanent group meeting once a month 
throughout the year. Some students have taken 
responsibility for the planning phase of the 
program and others for promotion, with two 
recent students especially interested in working 
on publicity. Besides interesting new groups of 
workers in a study program, they plan to co- 
operate with others in extending trade-union 
activities on the part of white-collar workers. 


These are some of the fruits of this unique 
labor school, unique in that it has been set up 
to serve the needs of white-collar workers, as 
other labor schools have served the needs of in- 
dustrial workers. Since 1933 several hundred 
young workers from all parts of the country 
have taken part in its activities. It is under the 
general supervision of a board of directors made 
up of individuals with experience in the labor 
movement, and in educational and community 
organizations; and it is under the direction of 
Eleanor G. Coit, Director of the American La- 
bor Education Service. Funds for its work come 
through scholarships for students, raised at least 
in part by the organization from which the stu- 
dent comes, and from contributions from inter- 
ested groups and individuals. 


The Summer School for Office Workers is 
planning a resident session again this year, to 
be held as previously in the Middle West.* 
Throughout the year the school will continue 
to cooperate with interested local groups in 
sponsoring institutes or series of discussion meet- 
ings. In these ways it will continue to help cre- 
ate opportunities for white-collar workers to 
gain an understanding of their economic prob- 
lems and to feel a sense of responsibility for 
working towards their solution through intelli- 
gent group action. 


*Anyone interested may obtain further information 
from the school’s headquarters, 437 West 59th Street, 
New York City. 
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Youth Marches Forward. 


@® By ALEXANDER MAPP 


This is the second in a series of articles, by 
Alexander Mapp on the World Youth Confer- 
ence which met in London, October 31-No- 
vember 9, 1945. The first, "Opening Day at 
the World Youth Conference," appeared in 
the Winter 1946 issue of OPPORTUNITY. 

Mapp attended the conference as a 
National Urban League representative. There 
were 600 delegates from 63 nations in at- 
tendance. 


brightest spots in this unsettled postwar 

scene, was divided into three sections. 
Part I, “Youth Fights for Freedom and a Bet- 
ter World,” discussed the participation of youth 
in the fight against fascism and nazism, the 
measures which youth must take to eliminate 
the last remnants of these two evils, and the 
job that awaits youth in the restoration of the 
countries devastated by the war. Part II, “The 
Post-War Needs of Youth,” was concerned with 
-the need for full employment, equal educa- 
tional opportunities, cultural needs, the neces- 
sity of establishing a stable home life, the needs 
of the youth in the colonies, and the position 
of youth in the relief work and the strengthen- 
ing of international friendship. Part III, 
“The Organization of International Youth 
Cooperation,” was divided into two major 
parts. The first dealt with Cultural Exchange, 
International Travel and Sports. From these 
discussions came resolutions: for the estab- 
lishment of international cultural exchange 
centers; a greater recognition of diplomas and 
degrees of one country in another; on youth 
representation in the ministries of education in 
all countries; to encourage interest in national 
and international youth travel groups; on print- 
ing an International Sports Bulletin; and to en- 
courage international sporting events for youths. 


World Youth Constitution 

The second phase of Part III brought to re- 
alization the outstanding objectives of the 
World Youth Conference, the forming of a con- 
stitution and a program which gives to the 
world the “World Federation of Democratic 
Youth.” . 

The constitution of this new organization is 
not by any means perfect, but it does establish 
a basis from which it can operate. A careful 
reading of the document reveals noticeable 
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"Tis World Youth Conference, one of the 


examples of language difficulties. During the 
first two days of the conference language difh- 
culties caused quite a bit of confusion. How- 
ever, with the very full use of interpreters and 
the ruling that all main speeches be submitted 
in advance for translation into English, this was 
soon remedied. The English translations were 
distributed simultaneously with the delivery of 
the speech. Along with English as the working 


language, Spanish, French, Russian and Polish 


were recognized as official conference languages. 
The constitution will be revised by the Execu- 
tive Council before the 1947 conference, and 
the language awkwardness will be cleared up. 


Ambitious Document 


The preamble of this constitution demon- 
strates the wide-reaching effect the conference 
hopes it will have. It reads as follows: 


“We, the youth of the world, gathered at the World 
Youth Conference called by the World Youth Council 
and held in London in November, 1945, following 
the victorious war waged by the United Nations against 
Fascist aggression, do hereby constitute the World Fed- 
eration of Democratic Youth on this 7th day of No- 
vember, 1945. This World Federation is pledged to carry 
into effect the policy defined at this and subsequent 
conferences, and is an organization of youth united 
in their determination to work for peace, liberty, in- 
dependence and equality everywhere in the world. The 
World Federation of Democratic Youth shall regard 
its work as a contribution to the work of the United 
Nations and as the most certain way of ensuring the 
protection of the rights and interests of youth, and 
the happiness and well-being of future generations.” 


The aims and activities of the Federation are 
clearly defined in Section III and IV of the 
Constitution. They include such items as the ac- 
tive participation of the Federation to remove 
all restrictions placed upon people because of 
race, color, creed, sex, religious or political be- 
lief ; to ensure freedom of speech, the press and 
assembly; to assist in the building of demo- 
cratic youth organizations where they do not 
now exist; to encourage close cooperation with 
the World Federation of Trade Unions; to seek 
affiliation with the UNO through the Cultural 
and Educational Council and the Social and 
Economic Council; to establish an international 
youth exchange in order to understand better 
the cultural differences of peoples; to encourage 
the study of foreign languages by youth in every 


country; and to encourage the establishment 
of youth centers throughout the world to facili- 
tate international youth travel. 


Unity in Peace Aims 


Although the conference was colored by’ a 
diversification of political beliefs, problems, 
needs and backgrounds, the fulcrum around 
which the entire meeting revolved was “That 
World Peace Becomes a Reality.” These young 
students wanted peace as a fundamental human 
right; peace in the right of religious and poli- 
tical freedom; peace in the rebuilding of dev- 
astated countries, peace in a social structure 
that gives all peoples a sound economy, equal 
educational opportunities, a better understand- 
ing of diverse cultural heritages; and peace in 
the achievement of full independence and the 
right of self-determination. On these fundamen- 
tal issues common to all youth, whether they 
be Negroes, Jews, Africans, Czechs or Austrians, 
there was unity of aim and purpose. 


Youth Has a Right 


One of the important revelations of the con- 
ference was the demonstration that youth had 
earned its right to turn its hand to helping to 
make a peaceful, democratic, secure world. 
They had worked in factories, on farms, in 
homes, classrooms, offices, and fought, on the 
battlefield or in guerilla units to win a war for 


the freedom. Now, they were going about help- 
ing to rebuild and regenerate the spirit of a 
free world. The task ahead is a hard one. The 
adult world, by admission, realizes its occupa- 
tion with it will take all available hands, and 
youth’s cooperation is heralded with grateful ap- 
preciation. Dr. Wang Shih-Chieh, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs for China, in his message to 


the conference, was emphatic on this point. He 
stated : 


“After every great war, mankind has proclaimed its . 
desire that this must not happen again, but so far our 
wisdom and effort have not proved to be equal to 
this desire. This time, however, either peace will en- 
dure or civilization will perish. Peace and security in 
the future call upon every one of us for the utmost 
vigilance and exertion. Above all, the youth. of today 
should be deeply concerned with this issue, for it is 
they who will live in the world of tomorrow. Let the 
young men and women of the world give all their 
loyalty and zest to the common cause: the building 
up of a brave new world that will insure an endur- 
ing peace and afford an opportunity for all to enjoy 
a full, free and happy life.” 


If we in America are to accept this challenge 
and provide an opportunity for youth to go for- 
ward as leaders together with the rest of the 
world, we must bend all efforts to prepare youth 
for this task. And as youth marches “Forward 
for Our Future,” Negro youth must be prepared 
to keep in step. 


Sad Commentary 
By CYRIL CREQUE 


\W JHEN God thought to build a happy future 


For the security of all His children, 
from earth to heaven 


He blue-printed a tower to rise 


And gave the brains, a strong foundation, and a life-term contract 


To man. 


But the builder’s lusting after gold and glory 
Lured him to alter the Architect's plan, 


Narrow His broad base, 
Use flimsy materials, 


And bind the sure hands of labor with rapid machinery 


To outdo time. 


All of which has made God very sad to see 


What might have been man’s chert 


Become another tower of Babel 


shed masterpiece 


Trembling perilously in the offended sky 


Through the constant blast of war. 
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Survey of the Months 


CLEARING THE 
COLOR BAR 

The New York Herald Tribune has been roundly 
commended by an aroused public for its stand against 
the site of the Amateur Athletic Union’s annual track 
meet this year—San Antonio, Texas. 

On January 7, Stanley Woodward, in the Tribune’s 
column, “World of Sports,’ vigorously protested the 
holding of the meet where Negro athletes would not 
be welcome. “For some time,” he said, “Negroes have 


decison, and stated that the metropolitan district of 
New York City A.A.U. had fought the decision gal- 
lantly. It ended with, “The A.A.U. should switch the 
The time for trifling with prejudice in these 


meet. 
sports is past.” 

* * * 
DEATH OF NOTED POET 


AND AUTHOR 
Countee Cullen, forty-two, distinguished poet and au- 
thor, died January 9, in New York City. 


been as pre-eminent in 
track and field athletics 
as they have been in 
boxing. The race could 
be counted upon to win 
at least six titles in any 
national meet. However, 
it is doubtful that any 
Negro will compete in 
San Antonio, Texas, in 
view of the fact that he 
will have to travel to the 
scene in Jim Crow day 
coaches and can expect 
nothing on arrival ex- 
cept segregation and 
abuse.” He urged Negro 
athletes not to submit 
themselves to those con- 
ditions and offered to ar- 
range a rival track meet 
“in ‘some civilized com- 
munity on the same day 
that the A.A.U. pulls off 
its Nordic championship 
in Texas,” and suggested 
that those white athletes 
who resented “the 


® 
TO A NEGRO ATHLETE 
By Cpl. Ephim G. Fogel 





O swift black runner, were those epics true 
Of demigods who deigned to race with man, 
Or did the poets look on one like you, 

Some nimble, liquid-limbed Numidian 
Leading the Attic field against all odds, 
And place him in their gallery of gods? 


Your grim and gallant rivals strive in vain. 


Their breath is harsh, their limber legs are tightening, 


And the gap between you grows. They gasp and strain, 
Lagging behind as thunder lags the lightning. 

Your long limbs lope, your easy sinews travel 

From sod to space, from atmosphere to gravel. 


Here comes a hurdle! Take it, cleanly leap it 
With quick, bronze grace, with equtpoise so fine, 
The stadium is stunned. But, runner, keep it 

In stadia north of the Mason-Dixon line! 

Your limbs can lift you high and take you far— 
Runner, they cannot clear the color bar. 


A native of New York, 
the adopted son of the 
Rev. Frederick A. Cul- 
len, of Salem Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Mr. 
Cullen’s first public rec- 
ognition came at the age 
of fifteen, when his 
poem, “I Have a Rendez- 
vous With Life,’ won 
first prize in a contest 
conducted by the Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs. 

He was a graduate of 
New York University 
and held a master’s de- 
gree from Harvard; a 
member of Phi Beta 
Kappa and a contributor 
to the leading magazines 
of America. In 1925 he 
won the Witter Bynner 
Intercollegiate Poetry 
Contest and had his first 
book of poems, Color, 
published. In 1927 he won 
first place in the Har- 
mon Awards for litera- 


monstrous stumble-bum technique of the A.A.U.” stay 
away also. He said he'd like all “athletes, sun-tanned or 
not, to refrain from making plans to go to San Antonio 
until arrangements for the rival meet. are complete.” 

On January 15, an editorial, “Switch the Track 
Meet,” appeared in the Herald Tribune, which said 
that the A.A.U.’s decision to hold the meet in San An- 
tonio “has evoked a booing befitting the crime,” and 
that Mr. Woodward’s offer of a rival meet on Randall’s 
Island, N. Y., was receiving heartwarming support from 
“colleagues of the press across the country, as well 
as dozens of organizations and individuals.” 

Stating that the “Negro champions would be mighty 
lucky to escape insult from the grandstands should 
they decide to travel to the competition Jim Crow 
style,” the editorial continued that the decision to hold 
the meet there was fantastic. “It would seem,” the 
editorial said, that “the A.A.U. had never heard of 
the Olympic games in Berlin in 1936, where the greatest 
runner of them all, Jesse Owens, as well as ‘Long John’ 
Woodruff and Cornelius Johnson, were denied the victors’ 
salute, because of their pigmentation, by Adolf Hitler.” 

The editorial appealed to the A.A.U. to reverse its 
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ture and his second book of poems, Copper Sun, appeared. 

A prize-winner in the early Opportunity contests, Mr. 
Cullen was added to its staff in 1926, contributing a 
column, “The Dark Tower.” From January 1927 to 
September 1928 he served as assistant editor of Oppor- 
tunity, when he received a Guggenheim Scholarship for 
study in Paris. 

Among Mr. Cullen’s other well-known works were 
The Ballad of the Brown Girl, The Medea and Other 
Poems, The Lost Zoo, and My Lives and How I Lost 
Them. 

Recently, he had collaborated with Arna Bontemps in 
writing a play, “St. Louis Woman,” which is scheduled 
for an early opening. 

* * * 


HOWARD GRADUATE GETS 
HIGH POST IN CALIFORNIA 

According to a recent release from Howard Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C., Pauli Murray, LL.B., cum 
laude 1944, was sworn in as Deputy Attorney General 
of the State of California on January 2, 1946. 

Miss Murray spent the academic year 1944-45 at the 
University of California School of Jurisprudence, where 


she earned her Master’s degree in law. Her thesis, 
“The Right to Equal Opportunity in Employment,” 
was published as a leading article in the California Law 
Review in September, 1945, 

Miss Murray was admitted to the bar of the State 
of California in October, 1945 on motion of Attorney 
General Robert Kenny, to whose staff she has now 
been appointed. She is the first Negro to serve as a 
Deputy Attorney General in California. 

. * * * 


SYDENHAM HOSPITAL COMPLETES 
SECOND INTERRACIAL YEAR 


Sydenham Hospital, in New York City, the only 
voluntary hospital in the country to operate on an in- 
terracial basis, celebrated the second anniversary of its 
interracial program with a three-day open house and 
special program of events starting Monday, January 14. 

Officials of 900 national and local organizations were 
invited to visit the hospital to observe its work-in-prog- 
ress, according to its president, Harry C. Oppenheimer. 
Religious leaders, labor leaders and members of labor 
units, as well as representatives of community and civic 
organizations were also invited. Stephen P. Duggan, Jr., 
served as chairman of the Celebration Committee. 

Sydenham Hospital became this country’s first com- 
pletely interracial voluntary hospital in January, 1944. 
Under this program both Negro and white people are 
included in its Board of Trustees and on its medical, 
nursing and technical staffs. Access to all hospital rooms 
and facilities, including private, semi-private rooms and 
wards, are available to all persons, regardless of race. 

David’ M. Dorin, executive director, said that the 
program is no longer considered as an experiment. 

% * * 


R. O'HARA LANIER APPOINTED 
MINISTER TO LIBERIA 


Dr. Raphael O’Hara Lanier, a member of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, has 
been appointed by President Truman as United States 
Minister to Liberia. He succeeds Lester A. Walton, who 
has resigned from the post. 

Dr. Lanier was formerly dean of Hampton Institute, 
Hampton, Va., for a number of years and acting presi- 
dent for a short period. 

* x * 


JUDGE HASTIE NAMED 
TO GOVERNORSHIP 


William H. Hastie has been nominated by President 
Truman to be Governor of the Virgin Islands, the first 
Negro to govern there. Upon appointment by President 
Roosevelt, Mr. Hastie formerly served two years as Fed- 
eral district judge in the Virgin Islands, the first Negro 
named to the Federal bench. His nomination as Gov- 
ernor has yet to be confirmed by the U. S. Senate. 

* * % 


FORMER ARMY OFFICER APPOINTED 
CIVILIAN AIDE TO SECRETARY OF WAR 


Marcus H. Ray, of Chicago, formerly commanding 
officer of an artillery battalion of the 92nd Infantry 
Division, was appointed Civilian Aide to the Secretary 
of War on January 2, for the purpose of advising in 


connection with special problems which may arise in 
the field of relations between the Army and the Negro. 

Mr. Ray succeeds Truman K. Gibson, Jr., also of 
Chicago, who held the post for three years before re- 
signing on November 19, 1945, to return to the practice 
of law. 

The new Civilian Aide commanded the 600th Field 
Artillery Battalion of the 92nd Division from March, 
1944, until its inactivation in October, 1945. His services 
in the Mediterranean Theatre of Operations won him 
the Legion of Merit, Bronze Star Medal, and the Italian 
honor, Cross of Merit of War. 


¥ % ¥ 


NO RACE BIAS IN STATE HOUSING 
NEW YORK GOVERNOR SAYS 


Last December, when Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
made public architects’ plans for converting the Man- 
hattan Beach Coast Guard station into emergency hous- 
ing units, he declared that no racial or religious dis- 
crimination would be practiced in assigning these homes 
to applicants. 

* * * 


NEW YORK CLERGYMAN NAMED TO 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COUNCIL 


The Rev. Oscar C. Maxwell, Jr., assistant pastor of 
Mount Olivet Church, New York City, was appointed 
by Governor Thomas E. Dewey to membership in the 
State Unemployment Insurance Advisory Council last 
December. Mr. Maxwell’s appointment is for a full six- 
year term, which will terminate May 24, 1951. 


* * * 


555TH PARACHUTE INFANTRY BATTALION 
MARCHED JIN VICTORY PARADE 


The 555th Parachute Infantry Battalion, now assigned 
to the First Army, commanded by General Courtney 
H. Hodges and attached to the 13th Airborne Division 
under command of Major General E. G. Chapman, at 
Fort Bragg, North Carolina, participated in the Victory 
Parade, on January 12, in New York City. 

The 555th, the only Negro parachute battalion in the 
Army and commanded by Captain James H. Porter of 
New York City, joined the famed 82nd “All American” 
Airborne Division in the parade up Fifth Avenue. 

This outfit was activated at Fort Benning, Ga., in 
December 1943, with a group of cadre-men from the 
92nd Infantry Division and a group of volunteers from 
Negro troop units from all over the country. The para- 
chute soldiers received their advanced combat training 
at Camp McCall, N. C., and were activated as a bat- 
talion on November 25, 1944. . 

Later, the battalion was assigned duties in the 9th 
Service Command Area, acting as Jap balloon spotters 
and air fire rangers over the states of Oregon, Washing- 
ton, California, and Montana. In the course of their 
duties they made over 4,000 parachute jumps. and 
extinguished 36 fires during a three-month period. They 
were the first Army troops to be given the job of fight- 
ing forest fires by descending near them by parachute. 
Frequently the men made descents over virgin wooded 
territory in a fifty-mile area and had to hack their way 
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out of trackless woods which had never before been 
penetrated by man. 

A citation was received by the battalion from Maj. 
Gen. William E. Shedd, Commanding General of the 
9th Service Command, for the efficiency of their work. 


* * * 


UNRRA WORKER RECEIVES 
PROMOTION AND PRAISE 


Ernest C. Grigg, Negro resident of New York City, 
who has been serving the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration in Germany since last 
; June, was appoint- 
ed Chief Welfare 
Officer in the Up- 
per Bavaria Dis- 
trict last Decem- 
ber. Here there are 
currently 32,000 
displaced persons, 
according to an 
announcement 
made recently by 
the UNRRA head- 
quarters at Frank- 
furt. His rise in 
UNRRA has been 
rapid. After serv- 
ing only six months 
in Europe — start- 
ing as a team wel- 
fare worker, his 
promotion places 
him at the head of 
18 UNRRA teams. 


While he was director of UNRRA Team 187 in the 
Cham district, Grigg was commended by U. S. 83rd Area 
Commander Colonel R. P. Clay for his ‘intelligence, 
force, tact and tireless devotion to duty.” 





Ernest C. Grigg 


* * * 


AERONAUTICS EDUCATION 
IN SOUTHERN COLLEGES 


The curriculum in aeronautics education, inaugurated 
at Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., during the 1945 
summer session, is being continued in cooperation with 
the Tennessee Bureau of Aeronautics, the State Board 
of Education, the City of Nashville, and Tennessee“ A. 
& I. State College. Students from Tennessee State Col- 
lege and Fisk University have been granted 20 flight 
scholarships of $100 each by the Tennessee Bureau of 
Aeronautics. Five of the 20 students are returned ser- 
vicemen, four of whom are enrolled at Fisk and one 
at Tennessee State. 

The presidents of State College and Fisk University 
have appointed a joint committee on aviation which is 
responsible for the organization and development. of 
this program using the personnel and facilities of both 
institutions. 

The program also includes the provision of flight in- 
structors for 21 students from Pearl High School in 


Nashville, the only Negro school in the state of Ten- ' 


nessee and the only high school in the city of Nashville 
providing such instruction. These students have been 
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awarded scholarships by the Tennessee Bureau of ‘Aero- 
nautics, which defrays one-half the cost of 8 hours of 
dual flight training. 

The courses at Fisk consist of civil air regulations, 
navigation, meteorology, theory of flight and engines, 
communications, aircraft familiarization, social, geo- 
graphic, and economic implications of aviation, plus 
10 hours of flight training. 

Tennessee State College will complement the general 
education courses at Fisk by stressing the vocational 
aspects of aviation. Training will be offered in routine 
maintenance, minor repairs, and technical and opera- 
tional aspects of aviation. 

* * * 


AUSTRALIAN MAGAZINE WELCOMES 
WORK OF NEGRO POETS 


Poetry, an international magazine of verse, published 
quarterly in Lucindale, South Australia, is eager to pub- 
lish verse by Negro poets. All work accepted will be 
paid for. 


% * * 


NEW YORK ATTORNEY NAMED 
CORRECTION COMMISSIONER 


Fitzgerald Philips, New York attorney, was recently 
sworn in as second deputy commissioner, Department of 
Correction, by Dr. Peter F. Amoroso, the commissioner. 

Phillips is a 1925 graduate of Fordham University 
Law School, and was admitted to the bar in 1927. 
(Pittsburgh Courier, Jan. 19.) 


* * * 


WOMAN PHYSICIAN APPOINTED 
TO STAFF OF CITY HOSPITAL 


Dr. E. Mae McCarroll was appointed early in Janu- 
ary to the staff of the City Hospital, Newark, N. J., the 
first Negro to become a member. Dr. McCarroll’s ap- 
pointment was made upon recommendation of the hos- 
pital’s executive committee. She will serve under Dr. 
David A. Kraker, vice president of this committee. 

* * ¥* 


CHICAGO AUTHOR RECEIVES 
ACHIEVEMENT AWARD 


Miss Gwendolyn Brooks, twenty-eight-year-old poet 
and author of A Street in Bronzeville, was one of the 10 
“Women of the Year” selected by Mademoiselle maga- 
zine last December. Miss Brooks, who in private life is 
Mrs. Henry L. Blakely, is a resident of Chicago. (Her 
book was reviewed by Langston Hughes in the Fall 
1945 issue of Opportunity.) j 


* * * 


TUSKEGEE STAR WINS THREE PLACES 
ON AAU'S ALL-AMERICA TEAM 


Alice Coachman, sprinter and high-jump star of the 
women’s track team of Tuskegee Institute, Ala., was 
recently named for three individual places on the 1945 
National A.A.U. Women’s All-America -Track and 
Field Team. Miss Coachman received top ranking for 
the running high jump and the 50 and 100 meters. In 
addition, she placed on the 400--meter relay. 

Another Tuskegeean—Lily Purifoy—was cited for the 
80-meter hurdles. 





Betty Thornton 


FORMER SCHOOLTEACHER 
NOW RECORDING ARTIST 


Betty Thornton, contralto, is achieving recognition as 
a “torch singer” in New York, both as a recording art- 
ist and as a featured entertainer in exclusive night 
spots. 


A native of Baltimore, Miss Thornton was graduat- 
ed from Princess Anne College in Maryland, and holds 
a B.S. in Home Economics from Hampton Institute. 
While at Hampton she was a member of the choral 
group, at the time it was directed by the late Nathaniel 
Dett and included Dorothy Maynor, famous soprano, 
and the “Deep River Boys.” 


Miss Thornton has made a serious study of the piano, 
with a view to doing concert work, but is now turning 
to the medium of song, specializing in blues, with her 
sultry contralto, for which she is receiving much favor- 
able comment. 


Before coming to New York, she was a schoolteacher 
in Baltimore. 


* * * 


STAGE, SCREEN . 
AND RADIO 


With the revival of “Showboat,” now playing at the 
Ziegfeld Theatre in New York City, Kenneth Spencer 
appears as “Joe,” the character made famous by the 
late Jules Blesdoe in the earlier production. Howard 
Barnes’ review in the New York Herald Tribune of 
January 7, said: “Kenneth Spencer’s handling of the 
famous Negro role is electric.”” Of other Negro perform- 
ers, he wrote, ‘Pearl Primus and Laverne French are 
close to sensational in the Negro stomp numbers.” 


In the Sunday edition of the Tribune, January 20, 


Walter Terry, in a column, “Dances on Broadway,” 
commented on the Negro dances in “Showboat.” He 
said, in part: “While viewing first-rate Negro dancers, 
one is often tempted to wonder why other races bother 
to compete, for the best Negro dance possesses a power- 
ful technique which seems native rather than acquired, 
its space-range runs from the tremor of a muscle to 
gravity-shunning leaps, its impulse to action appears to 
spring from an inescapable compulsion to dance. .. . 
Pearl Primus, the star of the [Negro] unit, centers both 
rhythm and action in the crescendos of her body pul- 
sations, the brilliant Talley Beatty gives visual verity 
to the song lyric ‘I’m walking on air,’ LaVerne French 
describes arenas of action with great sweeps of the leg, 
while Alma Sutton, Claude Merchant and the others 
contribute individual bits to the enrichment of the 
whole. . 


“In the levee dance and in other dance interludes, 
the Negro group in ‘Show Boat’ accounts for many 
of the high-spots in this distinguished revival, and 
that is something of a tribute when one pauses long 
enough to realize that they are competing with a brace 
of the best loved tunes in America. . . .” 


An item in People’s Voice, of January 19, states that 
Mabel Fairbanks, 21-year-old Negro skater, “will get 
the break on the West Coast that she has been trying 
to get here in the East—a chance to star in an ice- 
revue.” (For more details about Miss Fairbanks’ skating 
skill, see Opportunity, Spring, 1944.) 


In the Minneapolis Spokesman, of January 4, Nell 
Dodson Russell, in her column, “The Way I See It,” 
commends radio star Danny Kaye for giving Negro 
comedienne Butterfly McQueen and her piping voice a 
good spot on his Friday night CBS program. She also 
cites singing-star Thelma Carpenter, on the Eddie Can- 
tor Wednesday night show, NBC. 


Miss Russell says, “progress is being made when we 
can boast one female star in a straight comedy role on 
one of the biggest programs in radio, and another 
shining brilliantly as a vocalist on an equally big show.” 


* * * 


NEW YORK'S ANTI-DISCRIMINATION LAW 
REPORTED WORKING SUCCESSFULLY 


Henry C. Turner, chairman of the State Commission 
Against Discrimination, recently reported that the anti- 
bias law is achieving its purposes. 


Summing up the first six months of its operation since 
it became effective last July 1, he said that discrimina- 
tion in employment throughout the state on the ground 
of race, creed, color, or national origin had decreased 
apparently and that the mere presence of the law had 
been so effective that only 189 cases of alleged bias had 
been brought to the commission’s attention during the 
first six months of its life. Of these cases, 140 were 
settled by friendly conferences; 47 were in process at 
the time of the report, and two were under investiga- 


tion. 
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| Akron, Ohio 

AKRON COMMUNITY SERVICE 
CENTER 
199 Perkins Street 
Raymond R. Brown 


Albany, New York 
ALBANY INTERRACIAL 
COUNCIL 
122 Second Street 
Edward Kennell, Exec. Sec’y 


Anderson, Indiana 
NEGRO WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
1100 West 14th Street 
Robert E. Wilkerson, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Atlanta, Georgia 
ATLANTA URBAN LEAGUE 
239 Auburn Avenue, N. E, 
Mrs. Grace Townes Hamilton, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Baltimore, Maryland 
BALTIMORE URBAN LEAGUE 
2404 Pennsylvania Avenue 
A. J. Allen, Jr. 
Exec. Sec’y 


Boston, Massachusetts 
URBAN LEAGUE OF GREATER 
BOSTON 
22 Whittier Street 
John Caswell Smith, Jr., 
Exec. Sec’y 


Buffalo, New York 
MEMORIAL CENTER AND 
URBAN LEAGUE, INC. 
155 Cedar Street 
William L, Evans, Exec. Sec’y 


Canton, Ohio 
CANTON URBAN LEAGUE 
819 Liberty Avenue, S. E. 
y : John W. Crawford, Exec. Sec’y 


Chicago, Illinois 
CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE 
3032 South Wabash Avenue 
A. L. Foster, Exec. Sec’y 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
DIVISION OF NEGRO WELFARE 
THE COMMUNITY CHEST OF 
CINCINNATI AND HAMILTON 
COUNTY 


312 West 9th Street 
Arnold B. Walker, Exec. Sec’y 


Cleveland, Ohio 
CLEVELAND URBAN LEAGUE 
8311 Quincy Avenue 
Sidney Williams 
Exec. Sec’y : 


Columbus, Ohio 
COLUMBUS URBAN LEAGUE 
107 North Monroe Avenue 
Nimrod B. Allen, Exec. Sec’y 





Detroit, Michigan 
DETROIT URBAN LEAGUE 
208 Mack Avenue 
John C. Dancy, Director 


URBAN LEAGUE 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 
URBAN LEAGUE ‘OF EASTERN 
UNION COUNTY 
645 Klizabeth Avenue 
William M. Ashby, 
Exec. Sec’y. 


Englewood, New Jersey 
ENGLEWOOD UKBAN LEAGUE 
34 E. Palisade Avenue - 
Mrs. Marion Forrester 
Exec. Sec’y. 


Flint, Michigan 
URBAN LEAGUE OF FLINT 
412 CIO Bldg. 
Charles Eason 
Exec. Sec’y 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
WHEATLEY SOCIAL CENTER 
421 East Douglas Avenue 
John K. Ridley, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Fort Worth, Texas 
FORT WORTH URBAN LEAGUE 
411% East Ninth Street 
Mrs. Cernoria Johnson, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Gary, Indiana 
GARY URBAN LEAGUE 
1448 Broadway, Suite 5 
Joseph C. Chapman, Exec. Sec’y 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 

BROUGH COMMUNITY ASSN. 
554 Henry Street, N. W. 
Edward Paul Simms, Sr., 

Exec. Sec’y 


Kansas City, Missouri 
URBAN LEAGUE OF KANSAS 
CITY 
1805 Vine Street 
Thomas A. Webster, Exec. Sec’y 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
LINCOLN URBAN LEAGUE 
2030 — T Street 
Clyde W. Malone, Exec. Sec’y 


Little Rock, Arkansas 
URBAN LEAGUE OF GREATER 
LITTLE ROCK 
914 Gaines Street 
Clifford E. Minton 
Exec. Sec’y 


Los Angeles, California 
URBAN LEAGUE OF LOS 
ANGELES 
2510 South Central Avenue 
Floyd C. Covington, Exec. 
Director 


Louisville, Kentucky 
LOUISVILLE URBAN LEAGUE 
418 South Fifth Street 


Marion, Indiana 
CARVER COMMUNITY CENTER 
1719 South Florence Street 
Mrs. Merle L. Thruston, . 
Exec. Sec’y 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, SOUTHERD 








_——————————SSS See 
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Massillon, Ohio 
MASSILLON URBAN LEAGUE 
227 Erie Street, South 
Alton W. Thomas, Exec. Sec’y 


Memphis, Tennessee 
MEMPHIS URBAN LEAGUE 
546 Beale Avenue 
J. A. McDaniel, Exec. Sec’y 


Miami, Florida 
THE NEGRO SERVICE COUNCIL 
646 N. W. Second Avenue 
Edward T. Graham, Exec. Sec’y 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
MILWAUKEE URBAN LEAGUE 
Cor. N. 9th and W. Vine Sts. 
William V. Kelley, Exec. Sec’y 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
MINNEAPOLIS URBAN LEAGUE 
202-5-4 Times Annex 
Cor. Marquette Ave. at 4th St. 
James T. Wardlaw, Exec. Sec’y 


New Brunswick, N. J. 
NEW BRUNSWICK URBAN 
LEAGUE 
246 George Street, 
Llewellyn K. Shivery, 
Exee. Sec‘y 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
NEW ORLEANS URBAN 
LEAGUE 
1010 Dryades Street 
Grady Farley, Ind. Sec’y 


New York, N. Y. 
URBAN LEAGUE OF GREATER 
NEW YORK 


Edward S. Lewis, Exec. Director 
Robert J. Elzy, General Sec’y 


Brooklyn Branch, 105 Fleet Place 


Manhattan Branch, 202 W. 136 St. 


Newark, New Jersey 
NEW JERSEY URBAN LEAGUE 
58 West Market Street 
George H. Robinson, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Omaha. Nebraska 
OMAHA URBAN LEAGUE 
2213 Take Street 
Duward R. Crooms, 
Acting Exec. Sec’y 


Philadelphia. Pennsyivania . 
ARMSTRONG ASSOCIATION 

1434 Lombard Street p 

Wayne L. Hopkins, Exec. Sec’y 


Phoenix. Arizona 
PHOENIX URBAN LEAGUE 
1202 E. Washington Street 
Robert Neal, Exec. Sec’y 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
URBAN LEAGUE OF 
PITTSRURGH 
1300 Fifth Avenue 
R. Maurice Moss, Exec. Sec’y 


AFFILIATES 


Portland, Oregon 
PORTLAND URBAN LEAGUE 
6 S. W. Sixth Avenue 
Edwin ©. Berry, Exec. Sec’y 


Providence, Rhode Island 
PROVIDENCE URBAN LEAGUE 
435 Westminster St., Room 14 
James N. Williams, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Richmond, Virginia 
RICHMOND URBAN LEAGUE 
112 W. Charity Street 
Wiley A. Hall, Exec. Sec’y 


St. Louis, Missouri 
URBAN LEAGUE OF ST. LOUIS 
3017 Delmar Boulevard 
John T. Clark, Exec. Sec’y 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
ST. PAUL URBAN LEAGUE 
402 Metropolitan Bank Bldg., 
S. Vincent Owens, Exec. Sec’y 


Seattle, Washington 
SEATTLE URBAN LEAGUE 
326 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
Second Avenue at Cherry St. 
Dean E. Hart, Exec. Sec’y 


Springfield, Illinois 
SPRINGFIELD URBAN LEAGUE 
234 South 15th Street 
G. B. Winston, Exec. Sec’y 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
DUNBAR COMMUNITY 
LEAGUE, INC. 
6435 Union Street 
Dr. William N. DeBerry, 
Executive 


Tampa, Florida 
TAMPA URBAN LEAGUE 
1615 Lamar Avenue 


Toledo, Ohio 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS 
COMMUNITY ASS’N 
201 Pinewood Avenue 
Robert Smalls, Exec. Director 


Warren, Ohio 
WARREN URBAN LEAGUE 
727 South Park Avenue 
Clarence -A. Parham, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Washington, C. 
SEE NGTON URBAN LiAGUE 
1538 New Jersey Avenue, N.W 
Joseph H. Douglass, Exec. Sec’y 


Waterbury. Connecticut 
PEARL STREET NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD HOUSE 
Cor. of Hopkins and Pearl Sts 
Mrs. Leila T. Alexander 
Director © 


White Plains, New York 
WHITE PLAINS URBAN 
LEAGUE 
6 Depot Plaza 
Miss Bertha Lee Marinetont 
Exec. Sec’y 


DIVISION, 158 Auburn Ave., Rm. 4, Atlanta, Georgia 
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The Urban League News Front 


LEAGUE SPONSORS 
ART EXHIBIT 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—In January, the Providence 
Urban League was co-sponsor with the Museum of Art, 
Rhode Island School of Design, in an exhibition of 
paintings and sculptures entitled, “The Negro Artist 
Comes of Age.” This exhibit—a traveling one—was as- 
sembled by The Albany (N. Y.) Institute of History 
and Art. Before coming to Providence, it was shown 
at the Brooklyn Museum, at which time it received 
favorable editorial notice in the New York Times. 

A joint committee of members of the Rhode Island 
School of Design and the Providence Urban League 
was in charge of the program opening the exhibit on 


January 8. Dr. Alain Locke, professor of philosophy at: 


Howard University, Washington, D. C., was presented. 
He spoke on ‘“‘What the Negro Artist Is Saying.” 

One of the paintings—The Quaker Family—by Horace 
Pippin was purchased for the Museum. This painting 
was reproduced in “Museum Notes,” as was Salvaging, 
by Ellis Wilson. Other outstanding painters noted in 


the exhibit were William H. Johnson, John Wilson and 
Romare Bearden. 


VETERANS AND 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


ST. PAUL, Minn.—S. Vincent Owens, executive sec- 
retary of the St. Paul Urban League, reports that his 
organization is working intensely with veterans groups 
and organizations set up for veterans on the federal, 
state and private levels, in order to secure employment 
opportunities for returning Negro veterans. 

On vocational guidance, he says, the St. Paul League 
is pointing out new job opportunities for Negro citizens 
and urging them to take advantage of civil service 
examinations. 

The Industrial Relations Department, Charles F. 
Rogers, industrial secretary, lists the following place- 
ments as indications of new types of employment for 
Negroes in this city: 

An accountant in the Internal Revenue Department. 

Three interviewers with the USES. 

A typewriter repairman. 


A butcher apprentice—first Negro member of the 
Meat Cutters’ Union. 


HOLDS FIRST ANNUAL MEETING; 
ADMITTED TO COMMUNITY CHEST 


ELIZABETH, N. J.—The Urban League of Eastern 
Union County, organized in 1944 (see “They Formed an 
Urban League,’ Opportunity, Fall 1944), held its first 
annual meeting last December 7. Elmer A. Carter, 
member of the New York State Commission Against 
Discrimination and former editor of Opportunity, was 
the guest speaker. 

Stephen W. Waterbury is president of this League 
and William M. Ashby is executive secretary. 

An account of the January (monthly) meeting ap- 
peared in the Elizabeth, N. J., Journal of January 9, 
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which stated that this League has been admitted to the 
Community Chest and Victory Fund of Eastern Union 
County. The Journal reported that an accelerated em- 
ployment program and progress in industrial relations 
were among the major points discussed. Ashby’s report, 


it said, “traced the work of the League in placing Ne- 


groes in industry and overcoming discrimination,’ and 
stated that “the number of persons coming to the 


_ League’s office in search of employment assistance is 


steadily increasing.” 


HOUSING RESOLUTION 
SENT TO GOVERNOR 


COLUMBUS, Ohio—On January 18 the Board of 
Directors of the Columbus Urban League approved and 
sent to the Governor of Ohio and Ohio’s Commis- 
sion on Urban Redevelopment, a resolution stating that 
land acquired under eminent domain should*remain in 
public ownership and racial restrictive convenants should 
be declared invalid for land acquired under Redevclop- 
ment laws. 


Frontiers Club 


At the Annual Economic Conference of the Fron- 
tiers Club of Columbus, held on January 1, resolutions 
were adopted asking the inclusion of non-discriminatory 
clauses in city, state and country contracts in building 
construction and development work. It was considered 
highly important at this time because of the passage of 
the city’s $24,000,000-bond issue for improvements and 
new construction. Other resolutions adopted concerned: 


the coordination of public and private building plans 
in providing adequate housing for all people of 
middle and low economic groups ; 


changes in state unemployment regulations in deter- 
mining unemployment status ; 


the stimulation by federal, state and local govern- 
ments and other organizations of small enterprises 
in the community. 


This New Year’s day conference is held annually by 
Frontiefs Clubs throughout the country. N. B. Allen, 
executive secretary of the Columbus Urban League, is 
also national president of the Frontiers Club. 


AIDS CLERICAL WORKER 


- GET ASSIGNMENT IN GERMANY 


-DETROIT, Mich.—Francis A. Kornegay, vocational 
secretary of the Detroit Urban League, succeeded re- 
cently in getting a Negro clerk accepted by the War 
Department for assignment in Germany. A young wo- 
man who had passed the clerical examination for steno- 
typist was at first refused employment by a recruiting 
agent who said that there were no housing facilities in 
Germany for .Negroes. Kornegay protested to the Sec- 
retary of War and she was later accepted. 


Secretary of the Navy James Forrestal pre- 
sents the Distinguished Civilian Service 
Award to Lester B. Granger for his work 
as Special Adviser on the utilization of Ne- 
gro personnel in the Naval services. 


Shown, l. to r., at the ceremony held in 
the Navy Department are: Admiral DeWitt 
C. Ramsey, Vice Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions; Assistant Secretary of Navy H. 
Struve Hensel; Secretary Forrestal; Mr. 
Granger; and Assistant Secretary of Navy 
for Air John. L. Sullivan. 


LEAGUE EXECUTIVE RECEIVES 
NAVY’S HIGHEST CIVILIAN AWARD 


On January 15, Lester B. Granger, executive secre- 
tary of the National Urban League, was presented with 


the Distinguished Civilian Service Award by the Secre- 


tary of the Navy. A citation accompanying the award, 


dated 31 December 1945, and signed by Secretary 


Forrestal, is quoted below: 

“For exceptionally outstanding service to the 
United States Navy as Special Adviser to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy from 1 July 1945 to 1 Novem- 
ber 1945. 

“Mr. Granger rendered sound and able counsel 
to the Secretary of the Navy on the utilization of 
Negro military personnel in the Naval Service. By 
‘inspection of continental and overseas naval activi- 
ties during which his tactful and forthright advice 
won the respect of men and officers alike, Mr. Gran- 
ger personally evaluated the position of the Negro 
in the Navy, suggesting general policies as well as 
solutions for specific cases. 

“Courageous and fair in criticism, honest and 
temperate in praise, Mr. Granger has performed 
a delicate and important task in a manner deserv- 
ing of the Navy’s highest civilian award.” 


JEFFERSON NOW WITH 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS PROJECT 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—Richard R. Jefferson has joined 
the staff of the Community Relations Project of the 
National Urban League as specialist in Employment and 
Industrial Relations. He succeeds Seaton W. Manning, 
who is now a National Urban League field representa- 
tive and at present is organizing an Urban League in 
San Francisco. 

Mr. Jefferson comes to the National Urban League 
from the Urban League of St. Louis, where he was 
head of the Department of Industrial Relations from 
March 1943 to January 1946. He had previously served 
as field industrial secretary of the St. Louis Urban 
League from March 1941 to March 1943. 





A graduate of West Virginia State College, Mr. Jef- 
ferson holds a Master’s degree from Ohio State Uni- 
versity. He has also done special graduate work at New 
York State College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y., and 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


LOUISVILLE EXECUTIVE 
DIES SUDDENLY 

LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Robert E. Black, 40, executive 
secretary of the Louisville Urban League, died sud- 
denly on January 28, after a brief illness. He had di- 
rected the Urban League here since April, 1943. 

A native of Akron, Ohio, Mr. Black was graduated 
from the Unievrsity of Akron in 1932. He joined the 
Urban League movement in 1937, when he became ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Urban League of Greater Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark. In 1939 he returned to Akron, serving 
as assistant executive secretary of the Association for 
Colored Community Work until his appointment as 
head of the Louisville Urban League. ; 


A GUIDE TO 
GOOD CITIZENSHIP 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The Milwaukee Urban League, 
William V. Kelley, executive secretary, has adapted the 
Chicago Urban League’s “Hi Neighbor’ pamphlet to 
this community. Welcoming newcomers to the city, “Hi 
Neighbor” acquaints them with the practices and pro- 
cedures of becoming good citizens, while it also reminds 
older residents of citizenship responsibility. 


PORTLAND’S NEWSLETTER 
CARRIES PROVOCATIVE EDITORIAL 
PORTLAND, Ore. — In the November-December 
Newsletter of the Portland Urban League, David Rob- 
inson, Portland attorney, contributed a stimulating edi- 
torial, titled, “With Due Process of Law.” Commenting 
on the California decision of Superior Judge Thur- 
mond Clark of Los Angeles, in dismissing several suits 
brought by white property owners there in an attempt 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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New Books On Our Bookshelf 


“The Right to Work’’ 


NEGRO LABOR. A National Problem. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1946. $3.00.. 


ILL postwar job competition between whites and 

Negroes plunge us into another era of bitter racial 
strife? How can we distribute available job oppor- 
tunities without discrimination based on race or reli- 
gion? These are some of the challenging questions 
posed and answered by Dr. Weaver in his excellent 
book, Negro Labor. 

From a background of distinguished service in sev- 
eral government agencies concerned with employment 
and economic problems of Negroes during the depres- 
sion years and the early years of the national defense 
program, Dr. Weaver has pulled together the salient 
facts about this currently involved subject. He has ana- 
lyzed and interpreted clearly and forcefully the im- 
port of war-imposed changes in racial employment 
practices and _ policies. 

The problem began, as Dr. Weaver points out in the 
first chapter, when the first boatload of Negro slaves 
landed on these shores. “Most of the diverse peoples 
who make up America voluntarily migrated to the New 
World. Negroes, however, were brought here expressly 
and involuntarily to furnish cheap labor.” The struggle 
for jobs after the emancipation of the slaves produced 
the occupational patterns which to this very day have 
kept many Negro workers out of the majority of desir- 
able occupations. 

Briefly recounting the varied experiences of Negro 
wage-earners through the decades preceding the first 
World War, the author points out that they were first 
employed in substantial numbers in the heavy metal 


industries, coal mining, and meat packing. Some of the ~ 


gains of World War I were carried over into the postwar 
years, but they did not represent any appreciable change 
in racial hiring practices. The depression years all but 
wiped out these gains, but in the face of this setback, 
many Negroes took advantage of the NYA, CCC, and 
other New Deal programs to learn new skills. 

World War II gave the Negro worker his real chance. 
Although he did not move into some industrial fields 
until the labor shortage became critically acute and 
discrimination against workers on account of race was 
banned by Executive Order, at the peak of war pro- 
duction he was well distributed in the majority of man- 
ufacturing industries. Dr. Weaver’s analysis of the 
difficulties encountered in introducing and adjusting Ne- 
gro workers in scores of war plants is both accurate 
and complete. Management, labor, and government had 
to apply every strategy in the book to accomplish this. 
But the fact that it was done with relatively few seri- 
ous upheavals argues well for the continued use of 
Negro workers in a wider range of jobs during the 
years ahead. 

The period of reconversion is the key to the postwar 
job outlook for Negroes. Large-scale displacement of 
Negro workers, particularly in the industries producing 
ships, airplanes, munitions, and other strictly war ma- 
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terials, will return the Negro worker to a saturated Ja- 
bor market. Union seniority, the hope of workers who 
have been on the job long enough to accumulate it, 
will not help Negroes to any great extent. But Dr. 
Weaver does not favor modification of seniority as a de- 
vice for protecting Negro workers. The role of labor, 
which the author considers a very decisive factor in 
bringing about the absorption of Negroes during the 
war, will be even more important in determining who 
will work after the war, and he urges Negroes to be- 
come a more active and vocal group in the labor 
movement. 


Full employment, he states, is essential ‘to continued 
advancement of Negro wage-earners. Anti-discrimina- 
tion legislation, Federal, state, and local, is likewise a 
must, he concludes. In addition, Dr. Weaver recom- 
mends that we take an honest look at our unrealistic 
educational program and begin to train Negroes to 
qualify for a wider range of jobs in industry and com- 
merce. 


Opportunity readers will find Negro labor extremely 
helpful in understanding the problems which will beset 
the Negro wage-earner in the years ahead. They will 
also appreciate the implications of these problems as 
they will affect race relations in every section of the 
nation. Many readers, like myself, will look for other 
work from the pen of Dr. Weaver. Negro Labor deals 
primarily with Negro workers in manufacturing indus- 
tries. In these fields, they have hurdled a good many 
obstacles. But what of their future in the service and 
distributive fields which engage the majority of Ameri- 
can wage-earners? Negro women workers, particularly, 
have suffered long and patiently while they performed 
the domestic chores in their homes and in many others. 
American business — the great~financial and merchan- 
dising empires — has almost ignored Negro workers, 
male and female. Is there any hope for the removal 
of racial discrimination in these and related fields? 

And suppose we do not get effective anti-discrimina- 
tion legislation? Can we fashion an intelligent, work- 
able program to improve the economic lot of 13,000,000 


‘Negroes? What effect will close to a million Negro 


veterans have on the over-all economic outlook for 
Negroes? Most of them are young men with a chance 
to continue, at government expense, the education and 
training interrupted by the war. These questions may 
persuade Dr. Weaver to take another look at this 
turbulent scene and give us the fruits of his painstak- 
ing scholarship. 

—JULIUS A .THOMAS. 


The Minority Is Hollering 


IF HE HOLLERS LET HIM GO. By Chester B. 
Himes. Doubleday, Doran, Inc. 1945. $2.50. 


A FICTIONAL account of Negroes in war industry, 

if honestly related, was bound to be as rugged a 
tale as any that came straight from the battle fronts. 
‘The entry of Negroes into war industry was, in its own 
way, an assault of enemy lines; the “enemy” being dis- 


crimination, the “line” becoming the plant, mill, and 
shipyard. Conflict was inevitable as the old patterns of 
segregation had to be hastily abandoned, in the exi- 
gency of the moment, and Negroes hired in large num- 
bers. The opposing forces of race came together on this 
industrial battle front, uniting in their objective of pro- 
ducing supplies to defeat a common enemy from with- 
out, but continuing from within their own struggle of 
white against black. It is out of this conflict that we 
have this hard-hitting first novel that is described by 
the publishers as perhaps not typical of the whole but 
as one man’s experience. 

Bob Jones is another of those fictional characters who 
has been pushed to the brink of insanity by the strug- 
~ gle betwen a Negro and his environment. The racial 
chip on his shoulder becomes a block of wood that 
continues to get knocked off by everyone, including 
the woman he loves. The readers of fiction who want 
to hear about “nice” Negroes had best beware of Jf 
He Hollers because ‘Bob is anything but a “nice” boy 


with a “nice” outlook on American life and his place © 


in it as a member of a minority group. He is scared, 
bitter, frustrated, driven to the point that he has got 
to kill somebody in order to relieve his feelings. His 
particular venom is reserved for Johnny Stoddart, a 
white shipyard worker, whom he makes elaborate plans 
to murder but this is only a projection of his deeper 
necessity to destroy the bigger thing that Stoddart. rep- 


resents, the white man who can push him around only 


because the pusher happens to be white, and the pushee 
happens to be black. 


In the writer’s portrayal of Bob as a shipyard “lead- 
erman’” we have a vivid and convincing story of the 
plight of the Negro worker who has forced himself 
up the economic scale, only to find his problems, both 
as a worker and as a Negro, more acute than ever. 
The connivance of his white superiors in a thousand 
little ways to keep him from doing a competent job, 
the never-ending tension between the white and Negro 
Workers, the further threat in the person of a Texas 
white woman flaunting her sex all over the place, all 
combine to make of the job a living hell. 

Added to this is Bob’s love for the social worker 
daughter of wealthy Negro parents, who to him is the 
“finest chick this side of Chicago,” but even in their 
relationship the struggle continues. Alice is an example 
of the Negro who has achieved a-kind of status quo 
that enables her to hand down squibs of intellectual 
drivel on decency and respectability that may sound 
good in theory but in a situation like Bob’s, and with 
a personality like Bob’s, are harder than hard to apply. 

The love theme between Alice and Bob is weak and 
unconvincing. Here we have a man drawn so tautly 
on the rack of race prejudice that he is about to break. 
Here is a man who nurses his hate for the white world, 
lives with it by day, dreams of it by night. And then 
we have his whole attitude changed bya light-skinned 
woman, who passes for white when she finds it con- 
venient, telling him this sort of stuff “As long as we 
conform to the pattern of segregation we do not have 
to fear the seizure of our property or attack upon our 
persons.” In other words, personal safety and protec- 
tion of property are everything, and the sooner we 
conform to the patterns of segregation the better off 
we are. Not only is that questionable, but to have our 


hero believe it is stretching both the “love conquers 
all” and the “patient endurance attaineth to all things” 
theories a bit too thinly. 

The author very wisely does not attempt to resolve 
this completely unsound psychology. Rather, in a melo- 
dramatic sequence bordering on the sensational, he in- 
volves Bob with the blonde from Texas in the old rape 
theme, throws Bob out of his job and starts him away 
for the Army (in lieu of a jail sentence) where, if Bob 
had let white folks run him half crazy, we may be 
reasonably sure that the Army pattern of segregation 
must have finished the job. One hastens to add, how- 
ever, that this amounts to putting words in the au- . 
thor’s mouth since he took us up the hill to the induc- . 
tion center and left us there. 

This story is too full of Negroes who seem mainly 
concerned with sex. There is a maximum number of 
four-letter words, and an overflowing of four-letter im- 
plications. The characters are not too well drawn. The 
unrelieved violence becomes tedious and unbelievable. 
In spite of these faults, Chester Himes has brilliantly 
succeeded in showing how it feels, day by day, to be 
a Negro constantly pitted against a white world. Bob, 
his central character, is so pathological as not to be 
typical, perhaps, but there is hardly a sane Negro in 
America who does not feel, at some time or another, 
that he has had enough shoving around on account of 
the color of his skin and the next white man who says 
“boo” to him is going to get his teeth kicked in. Hines’ 
is another voice protesting the hemming in and grind- 
ing down of a minority by a majority. This book says, 
in a loud and strident tone, that the minority is holler- 
ing. The majority will do well to let him go. 

—PATSY GRAVES. 


A Sociological Study of the City Negro 


BLACK METROPOLIS: A Study of Negro Life in 
a Northern City. By St. Clair Drake and Horace 
R. Cayton. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
pany, 1945. $5.00. 


LACK METROPOLIS is a sociological study of the 
Chicago Negro community written by two former 
students at the University of Chicago—one in the field 
of sociology and the other in anthropology. Actual 
data for the study were obtained over a period of sev- 
eral years during which a field staff on WPA gathered 
much of the material. Financial assistance in the prepa- 
ration of the manuscript was provided by one of the 
large foundations which has spent much money in im- 
proving race relations. 

The work is a comprehensive treatise on life in the 
Negro community. Remove the labels and adjust the 
figures to the size of the city you have in mind and 
the patterns, with the usual few exceptions, will prevail. 
But the reader should also realize that with a varia- 
tion in the intensity of activity the instance related will 
pertain to any group recently urbanized and thrown 
into competition with establishments which have already 
had a couple hundred years head start. 

Excerpts from the introduction by Richard Wright 


state: 


“Black Metropolis is a scientific report upon the 
state of unrest, longing, hope among urban Negroes, 
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and in writing it Drake and Cayton were work- 
ing within the compass of the most normal ideas 
and moral imperatives of the West. .. .” 

“The authors have an acute concern, not only 
for the welfare of the Negro, but for the nation 
as a whole. .....” 

“The job of the authors was not to quiet or 
soothe, but to aid white people in knowing the 
facts of urban Negro life.” 


Some of us who have Worked in the field of com- 
munity relations will mumble as we read, How true! 
How true! But the reading is not only about the known, 
for the authors have clearly presented valuable his- 
torical and statistical data not otherwise readily avail- 
able. The Negro in the city is traced. from pioneer days 
through riots, strikes, and strife down to the present. 

The interpretations of the activities of political forces 
and their maneuvers will open an eye or two and give 
an understanding to such which the eye saw, but which 
had little meaning. 

The complexities of economic, social and political re- 
lationships are treated only as can be done by trained 
observers. Forces bringing pressure on the community 
from the outside as well as those playing within are 
revealed to the reader. The roles of the professional, 
the technician, the parson, the labor leader, the busi- 
nessman (legitimate and otherwise), etc., are un- 
scrolled. The reader learns that several colored persons 
have, throughout the history of the city, held positions 
of responsibility in the general community. 

Interspersed are biographical sketches of readily rec- 
ognizable individuals who have made their contribution 
to the maze of activity known as life in the metropolis. 

Considerable space is devoted to social strata in the 
Negro community. This is understandable when, from 
the methodological note in the closing section by W. 
Lloyd Warner, it is learned that there was desire to 
obtain data to make possible a contrast with available 
studies of ethnic groups in other areas. Your reviewer 
feels, as he has repeatedly stated on other occasions, 
that it is quite entertaining to read about the explora- 
tions on the subject of class-caste, but few need be too 
concerned about the findings because ease of mobility 
within any group makes people just people. 

The work is a text. It presents material with docu- 
mentation in an easily readable manner, which material 
often can be obtained only with difficulty. 

—WARREN M. BANNER. 


Life of The Brown Bomber 


JOE LOUIS: AMERICAN. By Margery Miller. 
New York: Current Books, Inc., A. A. Wyn. 
1945. $2.00. 


HIS is a striking story of Joe Louis by Margery 
Miller, who has presented a fascinating portrayal 
of the life of the world’s heavyweight boxing champion, 
which holds one’s attention from beginning to end. 
The book is well illustrated with pictures of several 
of his championship fights as well as others taken with 
his mother, his wife and daughter, and with the late 
Wendell Willkie. 
It is a book that no admirer of Joe Louis should be 
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without, for it tells in rather succinct fashion many of 
his experiences in and out of the prize ring. Thus far 
nobody has provided a more interesting characteriza- 
tion of this outstanding pugilist than has Miss Miller. 
I can speak with some authority for I have known 
the young man since he was a boy in his teens. 

Any young athlete will find material in the sketch 
to point the way to good sportsmanship and clean liv- 
ing. He will find evidences of courage that must of 
necessity be a part of any good athlete’s repertoire. 
Moreover, it shows the diligence required in training 
for a fight. It points out the innate modesty and self- 
abnegation of a boxer who is neither boastful nor arro- 
gant, but simply the superb athlete, always in good 
condition and ready to fulfill his part in any agree- 
ment. 

If there is fault to be found with the book it is that 
of brevity—it is too short to chronicle adequately the 
many interesting happenings in this famed young man’s 
life. Too many important highlights have been glossed 
over or left out. Little mention has been made of those 
who had a hand in developing and shaping the young 
man’s career. One or two chapters should. have been 
devoted to John Roxborough, one of his managers, who 
by his shrewdness, guided Joe to the top in the ring. 
Other fighters have had the big guns which Joe has 
but failed to attain Joe’s heights because they lacked 
the adroit, suave leadership that Louis had in Rox- 
borough. 

This is a highly dramatic story which will not want 
for readers. The nation is strong for fellows like Joe 
Louis, who have demeaned themselves in such fashion 
as to receive the plaudits of the multitude. 

Even one submerged by prejudice will enjoy every 


line of Joe Louis: American. 
—JOHN C. DANCY. 


A Trip to Africa 


AFRICAN JOURNEY. By Eslanda Goode Robe- 
son. New York: The John Day Co. 1945. $3.50. 


ee CAN Journey is a recent book about Africa which 
you might wish to read. It is the work of Eslanda 

Goode Robeson, the wife—you guessed it—of Paul 

Robeson, singer, actor, and man of public affairs. 

The book is a travelogue; in the main, a diary of a 
trip to South Africa taken by Mrs. Robeson in 1936 
while she was collecting material for a doctorate in 
anthropology. She was accompanied by Paul Robe- 
son, Jr., who was then young enough to be called Pauli 
by his mother. After a number of side excursions, 
principally to the Belgian Congo and to the Uganda 
Protectorate, they flew by way of Cairo back to Lon- 
don, where the Robesons were then in residence. 

African Journey can hardly be classed as an impor- 
tant book, but it has its moments of interest steeped 
in African atmosphere and is further enhanced by a 
collection of gorgeous photographs of native life, taken 
by Mrs. Robeson herself. 

It is patent that Mrs. Robeson has been doing a con- 
siderable amount of solid reading on Africa in the 
years that have intervened since her trip. She quotes 
copiously from the works of others of scholarly inten- 
tions. Mrs. Robeson visited the home of a pygmy race 


in the equatorial forests of the Belgian Congo, but when 
she gets around to that subject you learn of the pygmies 
not from what Mrs. Robeson found out firsthand, 
but from her long quotation from Grace Flaudrau’s 
book, Then I Saw the Congo. In other words, the 
copious quotations are there not because Mrs. Robe- 
son wants to compare or to challenge, but because 
Mrs. Robeson is seeking to give information which she 
overlooked. However, she gives all authors due credit. 

Even so, between what Mrs. Robeson saw herself, 
and what she saw much later through the eyes of 
others, some important information is brought out. On 
the subject of land ownership in South Africa, Mrs. 
Robeson tells you that “The idea of individual and 
private ownership of land is wholly foreign to African 
thought.” All land is supposed to be owned by the 
tribe with the Chief as custodian. The white man 
takes advantages of this custom. He gives the Chief a 
present and asks for the courtesy of using an extensive 
area of the Chief’s domain. Once the white man moves 
in, he stays, maintaining that he bought the land with 
the presents to the Chief. 

There are other interesting observations, such as the 
one about the “insuperable barriers” which she says the 
exploiting colonists are always setting up between the 
African and the people of Europe. Mrs. Robeson ex- 
plains that the African has a childlike faith in the 
ultimate triumph of justice, and hence his persistent ef- 
forts to obtain a hearing between the African and the 
people of Europe. This reviewer can vouch for the 
accuracy of this observation. White men lose all sense 
of fairness and democracy when they arrive in Africa. 
On the one hand, they become obsessed with a desire 
to get rich quick, and that means extreme exploitation, 
and on the other they are haunted by fears that the 
black man will shake off his shackles of ignorance and 
call him to account. This last fear results in unneces- 
sary cruelties to keep the native African servile and 
cowed. It is no less true in South Africa than of other 
parts of Africa which this writer visited. 

Mrs. Robeson does fairly well as long as she sticks 
to what she knows, but when she sets out to indict the 
people of Liberia, on Africa’s West Coast, without hav- 
ing set foot in the country, she is caught off base. There 
is plenty of corruption and plenty of backwardness in 
Liberia, but Mrs, Robeson apparently doesn’t know that 
Liberia is about the only place in Africa where a white 
man caught abusing a native can be heavily fined by a 
black judge or ordered out of the country by a black 
president. 

Apparently, too, Mrs. Robeson is ignorant of the fact 
that native chiefs in Liberia have opposed the efforts 
of government to take education into the hinterland, 
because the chiefs fear that educated subjects will no 
longer be interested in tribal life. 

Mrs. Robeson makes no mention of the fact that the 
ruling class in Liberia had to live in stockades less than 
twenty-five miles from the seacoast in order to protect 
themselves from warring tribes which up to thirty years 
ago were seeking to annihilate them, and that nothing 
could be done to develop the country and the natives 
while this enmity existed. During the same period, the 
extinction of Liberia has been sought by England and 


France, which have always regarded Liberia as a threat 


to their colonial aspirations, because Liberia’s position 
as an independent black state has given rise to many 
movements for independence among the natives of other 
colonies. Mrs. Robeson forgets that Liberia has been 
invaded eleven times by those two powers, which have 
denuded her of half of her land area under the pretext 
of boundary disputes. 
African Journey, in spite of its weakness, isn’t the worst 
book on Africa from the point of view of Negroes. 
—EDGAR T. ROUZEAU, 





The Senate’s Prejudiced Attitude . 
Toward Colonies 


THE SENATE AND THE VERSAILLES MANDATE 
SYSTEM. By Rayford W. Logan. Washington, 
D. C.: The Minorities Publishers. 1945. $2.00. 


N this study of the disposition of the Versailles Man- 
date System by the United States, Professor Logan 

has suggested an important approach to the study of 
any problem that comes before the American Con- 
gress. In using so extensively the Congressional Record 
and throwing the glaring light of scholarly scrutiny on 


‘the utterances of the spokesmen of America, he has 


more than subtly pointed out the manner in which 
our own welfare and the peace of the world are often 
imperiled by unthinking, irresponsible, and shortsighted 
legislators in our National Congress. The prejudice and, 
indeed, the ignorance of many of the members of the 
United States Senate reveal their inability to assume 
the great responsibility and opportunity which this 
country faced at the end of the first World War. 

This brief volume is a part of a larger work soon 
to be published by the author on “The African Man- 
dates in World Politics.” In it Professor Logan is con- 
cerned primarily with the attitude of the Senate toward 
the disposition of colonies of defeated countries. He 
traces the attitude of the Senate toward dependent ter- 
ritories from shortly before our entry into the war 
down to the rejection of the Armenian Mandate in 
May, 1920. The Mandate System was doomed to rejec- 
tion from. the very beginning, largely because the per- 
sons who would be expected to give support to the 
Treaty, the Southern Democrats, could develop no 
genuine humanitarian interest in helping to protect 
Negroes and other darker peoples in various parts of 
the world. 

Professor Logan’s accounts of the debates on the 
Mandate System show that the American Senators’ views 
on race and labor were factors in our rejection of 
the Treaty of Versailles and the Covenant of the 
League. One of Senator James A. Reed’s objections to 
the covenant, for example, was that membership of 
darker countries would make it a “colored league of 
nations.” There was the fear, moreover, that the Man- 
dates System and the International Labor Office might 
attempt to exercise some protection over the exploited 
minority groups within the United States. 

The study is timely in view of the fact that a new 
trusteeship system is now being devised to control the 
dependent areas of the countries defeated in the recent 
war. If there is no more breadth of vision and intelli- 
gent action in high places in 1945 thanl in 1919 there 
is still a real basis for solicitude concerning the disposi- 
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tion of our elected representatives toward these and 
similar problems. 

In giving consideration to the value of the study, 
one is inclined to wonder if it would not have been 
enhanced by a treatment of the reaction of the Ameri- 
can press to the debates in the Senate. The question 
also arises as to whether the Senate disposition of the 
Mandate System had any discernible effect on the atti- 
tude of the electorate in 1920. Consideration of these 
matters would show the extent, if any, of the disparity 
between the views of the American public and those of 
their elected representatives. At any rate, Professor 
Logan’s study stands as a ringing indictment of the 
Senate’s treatment of a problem so important ‘to the 


welfare and peace of the world. 
—JOHN HOPE FRANKLIN. 


A Blind Veteran and Race Relations 


LIGHTS OUT. By Baynard Kendrick. New York: 
William Morrow & Company, 1945. $2.50. 


IGHTS OUT is a moving story based on the ex- 
periences of a G.I., who lost his sight in World 
War II. His prejudices and pre-conceived ideas are re- 
vealed, together with the circumstances which gave 
him his bias and the factors which caused him to re- 
condition his thinking. The reader is carried through 
the period in which he redevelops his senses for life in 
his new world of living. Here one is given a chance to 
appreciate the difficulties encountered by the afflicted 
and wounded, as well as rehabilitation, which the gov- 
ernmental facilities are providing in order that the af- 
flicted will be able to return to community living. 

The book is a psychological study. The author re- 
lates the emotional reactions of an individual who must 
depend almost totally upon impressions after having lost 
his eyesight. Those who merely read this work for en- 
joyment, without fully appreciating that it is also a 
profound study, will miss much, even though they will 
enjoy it thoroughly. Those with the knowledge of 
psychology, history, economics and politics will be able 
to read much deeper than others. ' 

Lights Out is also a study in race relations under 
circumstances where individuals were forced to be ra- 
tional. Thr -uthor, who has worked very closely with 
the blind for many years, has been able to put down 
in writing the reactions of these persons to the various 
forces which come into play in their lives. He has 
done the job so thoroughly that he makes the reader 
feel that maybe it would be better for all of us to spend 
a period in blindness in order to be able to be rational 
in our relationship with our fellowmen, 

The story itself is an interesting one, beginning with 
the relationship between two soldiers on the European 
battlefront. One becomes a battle casualty, and the 
second, who never sees him again, is blinded by a snip- 
er’s bullet. He is returned to the States. During his 
period of hospitalization he learns that he will never see 
again and must reshape his entire life. In his darkness 
he meets persons from various racial strains, and finds 
that his earlier teaching in the American South handi- 
caps him because of the mental agony which comes 
from trying to understand his present experiences in 
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the light of his childhood teachings. He finds that the 
woman who loved the sighted man has changed, and he 
knows that she will never be his wife. While on a week- 
end pass from the hospital he had met a young lady, 
but found it difficult to understand that she might have 
a genuine interest in him beyond his government com- 
pensation. Contact which had been lost with her was 
regained, as the result of the interest of one of his dis- 
abled soldier acquaintances who had refused to be his 
friend after he learned that the prejudices which he 
had developed as a child had conditioned his thinking. 
The story has a happy ending. The hero marries the 
girl who befriended him after he became a disabled 
veteran, and as the story closes he is happily enjoying 
the first period of his honeymoon. The characters are 
all real people. 

Lights Out, which is deeply touching, will cause many 
of us to think a second time about our relationship with 
our fellowmen. It has some of the answers for those 
persons who seek to develop brotherhood. A few min- 
utes taken out of a busy day to read this short book 


will be well spent. 
—WARREN M. BANNER. 


Intergroup Relations 


AROUND THE WORLD IN ST. PAUL. By Alice 
L. Sickels. Univ. of Minnesota Press, 1945. 


$3.00. 


“FQLUT the world will not be saved by festivals,” writes 

Alice Sickels on the last page of her well-written 
and fascinating account of a decade of experiences di- 
recting St. Paul’s “Festival of Nations.” The reader, 
however, gets a distinct feeling that what this old world 
needs are more of the kind of experiences which made 
it possible for thousands of St. Paul’s culturally isolated 
citizens to work, play, eat and worship together. The 
breakdown of prejudices and isolation came for many 
during the months when planning committees met and 
for thousands more during the emotionally moving days 
and evenings of the actual programs in the large arena. 
The new attitudes of appreciating one’s fellow Ameri- 
cans of whatever backgrounds were put to the test 
when committees continued to include Americans of 
Italian and German descent during the first tense days 
of the war’s outbreak in 1941 and in 1942 when hun- 
dreds of relocated Japanese Americans found work and 
acceptance in St. Paul. 

One is also impressed with the statement that the 
St. Paul “Festival of Nations” is a self-supporting en- 
terprise. It started without a cent in 1932 and each 
year managed to more than meet its expenses though 
it did not aim to do so. Having just read another re- 
port on what some national organizations are attempt- 
ing to do in changing peoples’ intergroup attitudes main- 
ly by huge budgets to underwrite long term sociological 
and psychological research, one is relieved to know that 
any sincere group of people in any American communitv 
can if they will arrange their own intercultural experi- 
ences to fit almost any group needs, and Alice Sickels 
describes not only the practical steps (this book contains 
suggestions for schools, churches, clubs and community 
centers) but she gives also the sound intercultural 
philosophy back of her work. To quote, “the first com- 


ing together was around the interest that everyone 
felt in his own background. Beginning with that, 
through successful pleasant shared experiences, a large 
number of very diverse people developed an interest in 
one another’s backgrounds and in one another. An- 
tagonisms and prejudices disappeared in the pursuit of 
the common goal.” 

In the past the usual International Festival has left 
the American Negro out in the cold, partly because he 
is not a “national” and partly because Negroes have 
seldom seen a dignified place for themselves in such 
pageants. In the St. Paul “Festival of Nations” the Ne- 
groes “chose the garden of an old Southern mansion 
and enacted a fish fry under magnolia trees.” It seems 
to this writer that although the magnolia scene must 
have been emotionally satisfying for those Negroes for 
whom that memory was authentic, it still must have 
left something to be desired. In our own spontaneous 
small group Home Festivals * we show not only the 
values in national but also in our regional diversities. 
This enables Negroes who grew up in New England 
or in the Middle West to identify themselves with that 
part of the country. 

Alice Sickels and the University of Minnesota have 
made an important contribution to the growing litera- 
ture on intergroup relationships at a time when it is 
needed. One wonders what the attitudinal change in 
our communities would be if half the money spent 
on long term research on the causes of prejudice could 
be used now in inspiring and guiding local leaders in 
every community to arrange their own intercultural ex- 
periences. If by so doing they are enabled to more 
easily cooperate in solving their common economic and 
political problems, then perhaps Miss Sickels erred in 
her statement, “The World will not be saved by Fes- 
tivals.”’ ' ’ 

—RACHEL DAVIS-DuBOIS. 


Out of the Mouths of Slaves 


LAY MY BURDEN DOWN. By B. A. Botkin. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1945. $3.50. 


pes great Frederick Douglass remarked somewhere in 
his autobiography, “The Life and Times of Fred- 
erick Douglass,” that the story of the slavemasters did 
not want for story-tellers. For that reason he was tell- 
ing the story of the slave, he having been a slave. 

For a long, long time in America Douglass’ story of 
slavery has been about the best source for a description 
of that institution. But now there has appeared a new 
study of slavery, out of the mouths of many slaves 
themselves. While it doesn’t in any way conflict with or 
supplant the importance of Douglass’ work, it does 
perform a very important service for historiography, 
and it tells us much of the slavery period, and the post- 
slavery period that we could not or did not get from 
Douglass. 

This book is Lay My Burden Down, by Ben Botkin, 
and I think it is a book that should be in the possessior 
of anyone and everyone claiming an interest m sc 
heritage of slavery and the struggle against it. 

*Described in Get Together Americans, Rachel Davis 
DuBois. Harper & Brothers, 1943. 





The book is another achievement of the Federal Writ- 
ers Project, although the material in this volume has 
been selected and edited by Mr. Botkin. In the late 
thirties when the Writers Project was functioning, in- 
terviewers went among ex-slaves and secured from their 
own lips the reminiscences of slavery. Thus they pre- 
served for us a treasury of important memories and 
experiences. 3 

It is a “first person” book, made up of scores of 
anecdotes, narratives, incidents, as the slaves told 
their stories. You get the stories in the homely personal 
flavor of colloquial language, dialect and idiom. I see 
no @bjection to this treatment. It conveys, for me, the 
authenticity of the reportage. 

From this book you can learn, firsthand, of slavery, 
the Civil War, Reconstruction, the roots of the modern 
caste system. The stories cover the innermost lives of 
the Negro people for the last century. You get the think- 
ing, the living, the working, eating, dancing, believing, 
struggling. You get ali this in an intimate and ingenu- 
ous way that is much different from the eloquent way 
in which Douglass portrayed his story of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 

This book will be used by researchers and historians 
and novelists fer many, many purposes. It will be read 
in a quest for “flavor,” titles will be taken from the 
episodes, and it will be helpful in interpretation of Ne- 
gro, and yes, slavemasters’ lives, in the earlier era. 

For me the book also means that this is something 
America must never return to. We see in these stories 
of struggle and hardship and suffering an America of 
slavery, one that we must remember so as never to 
allow life to become like that again. 

Take one casual line, for example, the story of 
Malitis, which opens like this: “. .. I remember Mammy 
told me about one master who almost starved his slaves. 
Mighty stingy, I reckon he was. Some of them slaves 
was so poorly thin they ribs would kinda rustle against 
each other like corn stalks a-drying in the hot winds...” 
Lay My Burden Down is a book that is put together 
very well from ail viewpoints. It even has a collection 
of fine pictures of typical slaves shown in their declining 
years as they were being interviewed. Here is truly an 
echo from an important past. Here is a permanent book. 


—EARL CONRAD. 


Intercultural Education in Schools 


DESIGN FOR AMERICA.* By Theodore Brameld. 
New York: Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge. 1945. 
$2.00. 


N Design for America, Theodore Brameld, Associate 
Professor of Educational Philosophy in the University 
of Minnesota, gives an account of an experiment con- 
ducted in a small community, Floodwood, Minnesota. 
About 50 boys and girls of high school age worked 
under the direct supervision of two of their teachers 
in an attempt to form a pattern for the kind of America 
they would like to live in. 
They selected economics, government, art, science, 
education, and human relations as the fields for study. 


* This book and those following—on a similar theme— 
are examined by one reviewer: 
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Over a period of about four and one-half months for 
two hours of their school day, they studied, held panel 
discussions and conducted interviews, they reported and 
recorded their considered opinions. 

Four chapters of the book deal with the areas studied. 
At the end of each, there is a syllabus with a day-by-day 
plan, based upon the experience of those who guided 
the students. This will be helpful to those who may 
wish to use this approach to the problem of building 
a united America. 

The author supplies helpful “‘guide questions” and a 
suggested bibliography for each of the units. 

In the chapter on conclusions, a report is given of 
the objectives set up in the area of international re- 
lations, the problems for discussions, the materials used 
in this portion of the experiment, the methods of ap- 
proach and the proposals suggested for reaching these 
objectives. 

The book gives a down-to-earth method of providing 
young people with an opportunity for fuller realization 
of the divisive factors operating in America. It takes 
them on to the next step which is the crystallization 
of ideas for a united America, and to a lesser degree 
possibly for a world of greater international understand- 
ing. 

There are those who claim that because of their 
limited experience, high school students are incapable 
of constructive planning for periods of time which are 
to come. With this we do not wholly agree. Certainly, 
no one should fail to realize the importance of provid- 
ing every opportunity for development in this direction. 
This book suggests a method for doing just that. 

Teachers who are resourceful enough to include more 
opportunities for varied, satisfying experiences on the 
emotional level, than this experiment provides, should 
find this a helpful educational adventure. 


BUILD TOGETHER AMERICANS: Adventures in 
Intercultural Education for the Secondary School. 
By Rachel Davis-DuBois. New York: Hinds, Hay- 
den and Eldredge, Inc., 1945. $2.00. 


f name Rachel Davis-DuBois is well known to all 

of those who are familiar with programs for the 
development of better human relationships. This, her 
second book on the subject, is valuable because it is so 
unified in its approach, so complete in its attack and 
so interesting in its presentation. ; 

It is as sincere as its author. It is the result of labors 
and experiences which started two decades ago. Dr. 
DuBois has developed curricula, programs and projects 
in schools. She has worked with parents’ organizations 
and community groups tying their programs up with 
the schools in an effort to increase the probability of 
effectiveness. She was responsible for the weekly pro- 
grams broadcast over the Columbia system between 
1938-39 which won national acclaim. She organized the 
Service Bureau for Education in Human Relations and 
was its first director. 

Her book sheds light on many of the problems of the 
teacher and community worker who feels that his ef- 
forts are doomed to failure because of conditions “be- 
yond his control.” Not infrequently one finds a situa- 
tion such as this unresolved. How can one ever hope 
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to develop a cultural democracy when everything in 
the community negates the efforts of the school in this 
direction? Whereas this may be true, those of us who 
need’ further encouragement find it in these words 
taken from the text: ‘Economic pressure underlies and 
gives force to prejudices, and these prejudices are often 
manipulated in the interests of the system which pro- 
duces them. But because people are also conditioned by 
social-psychological relations that are not affected by 
economic pressure, the school can develop the kind of 
attitudes which would enable young people of all groups 
to co-operate in ways that would finally break the 
vicious circle. Thus, we do not need to wait for a new 
economic system in order to begin to change the social- 
economic setting in which group relations and attitudes 
develop. Even in a ‘new social order’ such factors would 
still have to be reckoned with.” 

To the two methods of approach generally accepted 
as being sound, the emotional and the intellectual, Dr. 
DuBois adds a third technique, “the situational.” She 
describes and gives the means of utilizing these ap- 
proaches. She discusses the role of the school and the 
teacher, she offers a method of treating “wounded per- 
sonalities.” The book is studded with interesting and 
illuminating incidents pointing up the topics under dis- 
cussion. 

In a very comprehensive appendix, the author has 
included samples of school programs, a worksheet for 
persons conducting intercultural education projects, some 
safeguards called “Do’s and Don’t’s” and an extensive 
bibliography of sources for material. 


DEMOCRACY'S CHILDREN. Adventures in In- 
tercultural Education for the Elementary School. 
By Ethel M. Duncan. New York: Hinds, Hayden 
& Eldredge, 1945. $2.00. 


bene. Agabalian, Alvarez, Burns, DiCicco, Gold- 

berg, Howard,+Lizowski, O’Brien were the names 
of some of the pupils in the 5th grade of the Straw- 
berry Street School. They must have loved their teacher. 
They must have enjoyed going to school. 

As you may have suspected from the sound of their 
names, they came from homes with rich and varied 
cultural heritages. Their parents came from many dif- 
ferent lands. A few in the class were children of old- 
stock Americans. Three of these were Negroes. 

Ethel M. Duncan, a most resourceful teacher, tells 
of the delightful experiences these youngsters had in 
the Strawberry Street School. She describes their simple 
projects in a very enjoyable manner. As you read the 
book, you are taken right into the schoolroom with 
those eager children. You regret perhaps that you never 
had their emotionally satisfying pleasures in your school 
days. ig 
You race through the preparations being made for 
the visit of two Chinese girls whom you have come to 
know through an exchange of letters. You anticipate, 
with all of the breathlessness of the youngsters, the 
afternoon they visit the class. 

You enjoy almost as much as the youngsters did, 
the making of peanut butter candy from a recipe re- 
ceived in answer to a letter the class secretary wrote 
to Tuskegee Institute. And, it is the most natural thing 
for you too, to want to know more about the life of 


“the other George Washington” —George Washington 
Carver. 

You realize, too, that if all parents of pupils attend- 
ing the school in your neighborhood had the oppor- 
tunities to take part in a P.T.A. party like the one 
held in June in the Strawberry Street School, their 
fears and suspicions of other peoples would not persist. 
There would be far less cause for our present-day con- 
cern over the indoctrination which goes on in so many 
homes. 

The book helps solve the problem of those who want 
to know how to go about making each youngster in a 
heterogeneous group feel as though he belongs. Nor will 
anyone of them feel ashamed of his parents because 
their English is halting, or because they still cling to 
some of the mores of the old world. For these were 
the homes which supplied the interesting bits of infor- 
mation which enriched the daily lessons. From these 
homes, too, the youngsters proudly brought the treas- 
ured objects of old world culture which brightened their 
festivals and parties. 

Too often we keep our attempts to integrate various 
groups on the intellectual plane. This book gives many 
suggestions for moving them over into the realm of 
experience. 

An introduction written by Rachel Davis-DuBois— 
and Chapter I, “An Intercultural Approach,” stress the 
need for both of these approaches—one complementing 
the other. 


THE STORY OF THE SPRINGFIELD PLAN. By 
Clarence |. Chatto and Alice L. Halligan. New 
York: Barnes and Noble, Inc. 1945. $2.75. 


No has already been written on the Springfield 

Plan. This story of the background, development 
and growth of the program was written by the Curri- 
culum Director and the Director of Adult Education 
in the Springfield School System. They, along with 
John Granrud, Superintendent of Schools, and Profes- 
sor Clyde R. Miller, consultant to the administrators, 
directed and supervised the project. 

It is a story of the methods being used in Springfield 
to immunize children against religious and racial bias, 
and to develop community safeguards which will allow 
this immunization to persist. 

They have tried to make it a flexible plan. They 
realize that much of the work being done in Spring- 
field happens to be done in other places. But they 
planned the school work deliberately so that every child 
has the benefit of learning and living together in a 
democratic way. 

They realized that community practices, as they show 
up in patterns of employment (biased or unbiased), 
programs of adult education, citizenship training, poli- 
cies of labor and management, and equality of social 
service are all important in the development of sound 
programs for good human relationships. Therefore, they 
enlisted the cooperation of the community. 

The authors state that theirs is a continuing program 
and that there is still some “unfinished business.” This 


they are tackling by: 


1. Extending the guidance program to eliminate 
some of the disappointment and frustration which 


comes as a result of poor planning for adult em- 
ployment. 


2. Bridging the gap between high school graduation 
and adult citizenship. . 

3. Reaching out still further into the community to 
include those who are not yet interested and 
affected. 

Included in the book are some typical program and 
material outlines, aids to teachers and community work- 
ers. 

The story may not carry you on as does Ethel Dun- 
can’s “Democracy’s Children,” the account of her class- 
room programs, but it gives a more complete picture of — 
what a full program is. It should be carefully read — 
for a knowledge of the methods used, and the philo- 
sophy basic to any worthwhile program for developing 
a united community. 


—FRANCIS A. TURNER. 


New Books Received 


REVEILLE FOR RADICALS. By Saul D. Alinsky. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. $2.50. 
THE NEGRO AND THE POST-WAR WORLD. A 
Primer. By Rayford W. Logan. Washington, D. C.: 

The Minorities Publishers. $1.50. 

THE PEOPLES OF THE SOVIET UNION. By Cor- 
liss Lamont. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 
$3.00. 

THE STREET. By Ann Petry. (A Literary Fellow- 
ship Prize Novel.) Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$2.50. 

DUKE ELLINGTON. By Barry Ulanov. New York: 
Creative Age Press, Inc., $3.00. 


Pamphlets 


HEMMED IN. ABC’s of Race Restrictive Housing 
Covenants. By Robert C. Weaver. Chicago: Amer- 
ican Council on Race Relations. 10 cents. 

WE CAN HAVE BETTER SCHOOLS. By Maxwell 
S. Stewart. New York: Public Affairs Committee. 
10 cents. 

ERASING THE COLOR LINE. By George M. Houser. 
New York: Fellowship Publications. 25 cents. 

WILL NEGROES GET JOBS NOW? By Herbert R. 
Northrup. New York: Public Affairs Committee. 
10 cents. 

PORTRAIT OF A BOY IN AFRICA. By Mbonu 
Ojike. New York: The East and West Association. 
40 cents. 

WHAT DO THE PEOPLE OF AFRICA WANT? By 
Mrs. Paul Robeson. New York: Council on African 
Affairs, Inc., 10 cents. 

SOYBEANS AND PEANUTS. Two Important Foods. 
By Karla Longree. Hampton, Va.: Hampton Insti- 
tute Press. 20 cents. : ; 

NEGRO PLATFORM WORKERS. Chicago: Ameri- 
can Council on Race Relations. 25 cents. 

RACE RELATIONS. A Selected List of Readings on 
Racial and Cultural Minorities in the United States 
with Special Emphasis on Negroes. By Julia Waxman. 
Chicago: Julius Rosenwald Fund. 

THERE CAN BE JOBS FOR ALL! By Maxwell S. 
Stewart. New York: Public Affairs Committee, 10 


cents. 


About Books 


Among the 50 “outstanding books of 1945,” selected 
by The American Library Association, Chicago, IIl., as 
“most worthy of the attention of the present-day reader 

_ 2? were the following by Negroes: 

COLOR AND DEMOCRACY, by W. E. B. DuBois. 

AFRICAN JOURNEY, by Eslanda Goode Robeson. 

BLACK BOY, by Richard Wright. 
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Lost: Maggie Lou 


@By FRANCES EVANS LAYER 


E were living in an apartment on 
\ \/ Kingston Street in Chicago. My 
regular helper was away on vaca- 
tion, and I applied to an employment agency 
for someone who would like to help me with 


my housework for two weeks. 


They sent me Maggie Lou Hunter. She was 
a slender, attractive colored girl of about 
twenty-five. 


There seemed to me something very extra- 
special about Maggie Lou. She was nicely 
dressed and good to look at, very clean about 
her person. I was going to say she seemed re- 
fined, but wholesome is perhaps a better word, 
though there was refinement about her, too. 


I went to give my baby her bath and make 
the beds. Maggie Lou worked so quietly I could 
hardly tell she was there, but when I came back 
into the kitchen it was thoroughly clean and 
the baby’s clothes were washed beautifully. 


She looked up from the immaculate sink she 
had just finished scrubbing and smiled. Such 
a nice smile she had. 


Every noon we ate lunch together, and we 
talked. Maggie Lou had a low, musical voice, 
and she talked well. Everything about her 
seemed pleasant and attractive to me. We 
didn’t feel like a young white woman and a 
young colored woman, or like an employer and 
an employee. We just felt like two human be- 
ings who liked and admired each other a lot. 


Every day for the two weeks she came, and 
it was good to have her there. 


On the last day Maggie Lou was to be with 
me, I felt sad. I was happy to have her there, 
as always, but very sad that I wouldn’t be see- 
ing her any more. 


I went to the door with her when she left. 


“Tt’s been awfully good having you here, 
Maggie Lou.” 


She looked around the living room a second, 
then she said, “It seems as if ’'d known you a 
long time.” 


I held out my hand. “Goodbye,” I said, 
“Good luck to you.” 


I went to the window and watched her walk 
down the street. 


Two weeks after that we moved away from 
Chicago. 


I’ve thought of Maggie Lou a million times 
and called myself a fool for letting her go with- 
out getting her address. I could at least have 
written her a note now and then, sent her a 
card at Christmas. And when I was going 
through Chicago on my trips west I might have 
asked her to come down to the hotel and we 
could have had a little visit. 


Now I’ve lost track of her entirely. 


Where are you, Maggie Lou? WHERE 
ARE YOU? ; 





Public Relations Tomorrow 


(Continued from Page 68 ) 


rapidly expanding; there aren’t many in it and 
there will probably be no sudden rush to join. 
People in general like to be sheep. They like 
to walk where the many have trod, like to fol- 
low the ruts. But for those who are looking for 
an interesting, exciting and commercially highly 
paid job, public relations is waiting. For the 
young Negro there are splendid opportunities 
if he will reach out and grasp them, if he has 
the imagination to see them, the boldness to try. 
There will be jobs in the advertising concerns, 
with the public relations departments of indus- 
try and business—yes, and with the labor 
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unions, too, which are getting smart in this 
matter; there are nearly endless opportunities 
with Negro colleges and with social service 
agencies. It requires a person of vision, a per- 
son of courage; (you sometimes have to tell the 
boss he’s dead wrong!) a person of imagination 
and a person willing to admit he can learn a 
lot of things and willing to learn these things. 
But what worthwhile job doesn’t require these 
of you? You’re buying stock in your own 
future when you determine the job for which 
you're aiming. It’s wise to buy stock that’s 
rising, and public relations stock is going up! 


Our (Contributors 


HAROLD TAYLOR is president of Sarah Lawrence 
College, Bronxville, N. Y. 


CHARLES H. WESLEY is president of Wilberforce 
University, Wilberforce, Ohio. 


SABRA HOLBROOK is executive director of Youth- 
builders, Inc., New York City. 


W. J. KENNEDY, JR. is vice-president and secre- 
tary of the North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Durham, N. C. 


A. A. ALEXANDER, of the Alexander-Repass Con- 
struction Co., Des Moines, Iowa, is a _ nationally 
known engineer. 


EARL CONRAD is manager of the New York Bu- 
reau of The Chicago Defender. 


LEROY R. SWIFT, M.D., M.P.H., is director of 
College Health Service, North Carolina College for 
Negroes, Durham, N. C. 


“MAIDA STEWART SPRINGER was formerly edu- 
cational director, Local 132, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, AFL. 


F. D. PATTERSON is president of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Tuskegee, Ala. 


ORLIE PELL is education and research assistant, 
American Labor Education Service. 


MARIAN PAGE WALL is director of drama and 
teacher of speech and English at Virginia Union Uni- 
versity, Richmond, Va. 


STELLA KAMP is now completing a first novel dealing 
with America at the turn of the century. 


MARGUERITE CARTWRIGHT is a student of New 
York University. 


FRANCES EVANS LAYER, a writer, lives in Warren, 
Ohio. 


ALBERT RALPH KORN, a native New Yorker, whose 
poems have appeared in many publications, including 
the New York Times and the Boston Post, is a mem- 
ber of the Poetry Society of America. (His poem, 
Free Men, published in this issue, will appear in a 
collection, ‘“‘Quatrains,”’ to be published shortly.) 


ROSEMARY CLIFFORD TROTT, of Freeport, 
Maine, is a member of the National Writers Club. 


DORIS G. CHANDLER is executive secretary of the 
Metropolitan Health Council, Dayton, Ohio. 


VIVIEN E. LEWIS is a resident of Tarrytown, N. Y. 


DOROTHY LITTLEWORT, a Buffalo schoolteacher, 
recently won first prize in a poetry contest conducted 
by the Western N. Y. Branch of the National League 
of American Pen Women. 


CYRIL CREQUE is a native of St. Thomas, Virgin 
Islands. 


CPL. EPHIM FOGEL served with a medical detach- 
ment of the Army. 


RACHEL DAVIS-DUBOIS is director of the Inter- 
cultural Education Workshop, New York City, and a 
lecturer at the New School for Social Research. 


JOHN HOPE FRANKLIN is professor of history, 
North Carolina College for Negroes. 


EDGAR T. ROUZEAU is on the reportorial staff of 
the N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


FRANCIS A. TURNER, head of the department of 
Health Education, Samuel J. Tilden High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is on special assignment, Junior 
High School Division, as supervisor of student activ- 
ities for the improving of student relationships. 


From the Urban League Family: 


JULIUS A. THOMAS, director of the Department 
of Industrial Relations, National Urban League. 


K. LEROY IRVIS, secretary of Public Relations, Ur- 
ban League of Pittsburgh. 


MARJORIE GREENE, publicity assistant, National 
Urban League. 


ALEXANDER MAPP, director, Youth Department, and 


W. W. LAYTON, industrial secretary, Columbus Ur- 
ban League. 


THOMAS A. WEBSTER, Kansas City League execu- 


tive. 
DUWARD CROOMS, executive of the Omaha League. 


LAURA B. MORRIS, assistant to the executive, Provi- 
dence (R.I.) Urban League. 


WARREN M. BANNER, director of the National Ur- 
ban League’s Department of Research. 


JOHN C. DANCY, director of the Detroit Urban 
League. 


PATSY GRAVES, neighborhood secretary, Urban 
League of Greater New York. 
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COLLEGE TRAINING IN NURSING 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


A four and a half year integrated course 
leading to the Bachelor of Science degree 
in Nurse Education. 


Write today for particulars 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS 


Hampton Institute 
Hampton, Virginia 











TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
“(Democracy in Action’’ 


Tailadega, Alabama 


A Liberal Arts College of Highest Standards. 

Accredited by the Southern Association of 

Colleges and Secondary Schools and the Associa- 
tion of American Universities. 


DR. A. D. BEITTEL, President 
MISS JULIAN L. SCOTT, Registrar 








LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSOURI 


Oo———_ 

The College—JEFFERSON CITY ; 
Liberal Arts Business Administration| 
Teacher Training Home Economics 
Mechanic Arts Agriculture 

Physical Education 


Geek 
Enlisted Reserve Army Corps 


‘O————__ 
The School of Law—SAINT LOUIS 
The Graduate School—JEFFERSON CITY 
The School of Journalism—JEFFERSON CITY 
pee SEN ais 


For Information Write THE REGISTRAR 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


————————————————————— 

















SUB Ss*C RVs 
to 
OPPORTUNITY 
Journal of Negro Life 


$1.50 a year 
1133 Broadway 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
School of Social Work 
@ 


Two-year Curriculum leading to 
Master of Social Work Degree’ 


e 
Regular Technical Social Work Courses 


Same credit toward the diploma or 
degree for courses taken in the 
Summer Session as when offered 
during the Fall and Winter Sessions 
also 
SPECIAL COURSES PREPARING WORKERS 
FOR SERVICES ARISING FROM WAR NEEDS 
o 
Cooperating with the Atlanta University 
Affiliated Summer School 
® 
For Further Information, Write 
Forrester B. Washington, A.M. 
Director 
247 Henry Street, S. W., 
















Atlanta, Georgia 











KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 


Frankfort, Kentucky 
Est. 1886 


Class A Four-Year College 
PREPARE FOR POST-WAR LEADERSHIP 





Degrees offered in: 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 
HOME ECONOMICS — ACRICULTURE 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
EDUCATION 


O—— 





For information write to: 


R. B. Atwood, President 


INSURANCE 


Ordinary, Industrial, Group 
Modern Policies That Fit Modern Needs. 


SUPREME LIBERTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 
3501 South Parkway 
Chicago 15, Illinois 








“Training Negro Youth for Useful Living” 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


Complete Clerical, and Business Courses 
Spring Term Begins: Monday, March 4, 1946 
A. G. GASTON, President 
P. O. Box 2621 Birmingham 2, Ala. 








Nat lba A ahaha School for eo JOHNSON GC. SMITH UNIVERSITY 


TEACHERS COLLESE 


UTC ES A RT et CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
ee (Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
Professional courses offered: eared ae al Institution 
1—Elementary Education: : 'g Rating 
; See pees 125) B.S. Degree | 2 UNITS 
— uca c 
(I Taitetmcdlate: Grades AB) cide. odyerte B.S. Degree College of Liberal Arts 


3—Home Economics: Theological Seminary 


Highly trained Faculty and 


(Elementary and High School _.BS. 
4—Industrial Arts: § chool)'. Degree 


(Elementary and High School) .....B.8. 


TUITION. FREE TO RESIDENTS OF PENNSYLVANTS First Class Equipment 
Traduation from a standar our-year high school 
required for admission: Ben For information write 


The State Teachers’ College at Cheyney, Pa., is a 1 
fully accredited member of the American Association H. L. McCROREY, President 








of Teachers Colleges 
For further information and catalog write to: 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 


CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Virginia Union University 
A CLASS A COLLEGE 
with a graduate School of Religion. 


DILLARD UNIVERSITY 


NEW ORLEANS 
® 
AN INSTITUTION FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO DESIRE TO LEARN AND TO LEAD— 


TO LEARN WITH THOROUGHNESS AND TO 
LEAD WITH WISDOM AND UNDERSTANDING 
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| Courses leading to Bachelor’s degrees in the liberal 
‘ arts and sciences, religion, education, and 

\ religious education. 

a 

‘ Seminary offering degree of B.D. 
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JOHN M. ELLISON, President 


For information address the President or the Dean 
of the College, Virginia Union University, 
Richmond 20, Virginia. 


(ED OE OE ED TP GY ED HE OT OE OD ED BD DD OD EE ED OD OE OD 


For Information address: 


SE YS AP DEPT BO ED DS 























: The Registrar 
CHARLES L. MAXEY, JR. & CO. 
| SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
We ecialize in opening, closing and auditing books 
A CLASS “A” COLLEGE of. corporations ae per as mae ipeone eons 
orts. We have a highly: traine orce of teachers 
outaes Jeading 19 Peers degree e ater oad accountants to look after the interests of cor- 
Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Industria respondence.ietudents 
Education, Teacher-Training, Music, Commercial 85 WEST 118th STREET ae NEW YORK CITY 
Education, Physical Education. MOn. 5-5 





F. G. See President Baton ee pe ate Bove ae La. 


eo 
anc er 


AN A GRADE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Offering Courses Leading to Degree of 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


B.S. IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
— 
Graduate Courses Leading to 
the M.A. and MLS. Degree 
; 229 es 
Information address: 


PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 


e@ 
For catalog and information write 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
BENNETT COLLEGE 
Box 1589F Greensboro, N. C. 





A DISTINCTIVE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
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Voorhees N. and I. School 
DENMARK, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Junior College, High School, and Trade Departments. 
Co-educational Institution. Rated by Southern .Asso- 
ciation and the State Department of Education of 
South Carolina. Splendid equipment. Healthy loca- 
tion. Expenses reasonable. Under direction of the 
Episcopal Church of South Carolina and the Amer- 
ican Church Institute for Negroes. 


Write for information to: 
| J. E. BLANTON, Principal 
Denmark, South Carolina 








Bethune Cookman College 
Daytona Beach, Florida 


A School of Distinction and Personality 
in The Sunny South 
° 


Two-Year Curricula in: 


9 
ARTS AND SCIENCES HOME ECONOMICS 
BUSINESS VOCATIONS 
e 
Four-Year Curriculum in: 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


e 
For Information, address 
JAMES A. COLSTON, President 





LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 
"The Gateway To Christian Education" 


e@ STRONG FACULTY 

@ MODERN FACILITIES 

@ PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 

@ PRE-PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 
Livingstone College offers courses leading to the 
A.B. and B.S. degrees through the College of Lib- 
eral Arts and to the B.D. in the Hood Theological 
Seminary. Fully approved by the departments of 


education in many Southern states for the prepar- 
ation of teachers. 


For further information write: 


THE REGISTRAR 
Livingstone College, Salisbury, N. C. 
W. J. TRENT, President 


New Orleans, La. 
A Co-Educational Institution 
conducted by 
The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament: 
The University inctudes \ 
College of Liberal Arts 
College of Pharmacy 
The School of Education 
The Pre-Medical School 
The School of Social Service 
For further information address: 


THE REGISTRAR 


SFO GI GGT OG GT GT IT GT GT GT IT OT TIT 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES: 
A CHALLENGE TO YOUNG NEGROES 


(Continued from Page 59) 





Part of North Carolina Mutual’s force at work. Their 

tools consist of a Burroughs, Adding Machine, an Under- 

wood typewriter, Moon-Hopkins Bookkeeping machines 
and a Monroe calculator. 


more of the world’s goods and services. Second- 
ly, business training facilities for Negro students 
should be increased, popularized and standard- 
ized, especially in Negro colleges and private 
business schools as well as high schools. Realiz- 
ing that parents as well as students are primarily 
interested in the salary scale for office workers 
and for the information of-those who are quali- 
fied for such service, the following “Job Classi- 
fication and Salary Scale” is presented as ap- 
proved by the Regional Office of the War 
Labor Board at Atlanta, Georgia: 








Job —Minimum— | —Maximum— 

Classification Hour Month Hour Month 
Sr. Genl, Clerks.........05 $ .55 $95.00 §$ .80 $140.00 
Jef Genl.Clerks..cc 40 70.00 00 95.00 
Sr. Punch Machine... .58 100.00 80 140.00 
Jr. Punch Machine... 43, - 45,00 8 100.00 
or. Accti, Clenkses..c9: 540, ¢ 122-50 1.10 190.00 
Jr. Acct. \Clerkse agen .55 95.00 80 140.00 
Supervisory Clerks........ o/ ONO 997 169.00 
Jr. Supervisory Clerks 58 100.00 22084 1 22:50 
Typist® :.RaMea MR 45°69 77.50 55 95.00 
Stenographers - Clerks .46 80.00 .65 112.50 
Stenographers 0... SOG 92250 BAO. 7122550 
Stenog. - Secretary........ 70 122.50 907 15200 
BE CNELATY nina eee 85 147.50 i155 5 200,00 
Bpece LO) Asstsn cua ‘O0h—14.0,007 > 4.90. 15750 
Medical Attendants... 60 105.00 .80 140.00 
Misc. RE Workers............ 00) Lee od) 85 147.50 


Service Employee........... AS 77250 abo 95.00 








FISK 
UNIVERSITY 


African Studies 
Christian Service 
Community Work Shops 
Education 
Engineering Physics 
Humanities 
Music 
Natural ‘Sciences 
Pre-Medicine 
Pre-Nursing 


Social Studies 
e@ 


For further information address 
THE REGISTRAR, 


NASHVILLE 8, TENN.. 
a 





WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY 
Wilberforce, Ohio 


Incorporated in 1856 Co-educational 


Accredited by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and American Association of 
Teachers Colleges 


Variety of courses offered in the College of Lib- 
eral Arts and Sciences, College of Education and 
Industrial Arts, University Laboratory High School 
and Payne Theological Seminary. Also R.O.T.C. 


Distinguished for Training in Leadership 


For further information write the Registrar 





BOUND VOLUMES 
of the 
1942-1943 Issues of 
OPPePsOeR ie) Ne lel: Y- 
Journal of Negro Life 
are now on sale 


DOUBLE VOLUME, Price $3.50 


The supply is limited. Send your order to: 


OPPORTUNITY 
Journal of Negro Life 
1133 Broadway New York 10, N. Y. 

































1867 °1946 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY | 


Located in the Nation's Capital 


A Complete Education on One Campus, 
Graduate and Professional. 
College of Liberal Arts 


Graduate School 
School of Music 


College of Pharmacy 
College of Dentistry 
School of Religion 
School of Law College of Medicine 
School of Social Work Summer School 


School of Engineering and Architecture 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
ATHLETICS — R.0O.T.C. 

STUDENT GOVERNMENT — DEBATING 


261 Teachers 4,680 Students 
12,329 Alumni 26 Buildings 
(se 
REGISTRATION 
SPRING QUART Rov iccssssssssscnseenc March 26, 1946 


SUMMER QUARTER: 
First Term — June 10, 1946 
Second Term — July 22, 1946 ~ 


A Unit of the Army Specialized Training Program 
is established at Howard University in Medicine. 
O———_—_- 


For Anncuncements and Permit to Register, Write 
The Registrar 
Howard University 1, D. C. 














TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
CLASS “A” COLLEGE 


Courses Offered Leading to Bachelor of 


Science Degree in 
Home Economics 


AGRICULTURE 
ComMERCIAL DIETETICS MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 
EDUCATION PuysIcAL EDUCATION 


Certificates and Diplomas in Commercial Dietetics, 
Nurse Training and Special Trade Courses 





Special Courses Offered in Vocational Rehabilitation 
for Veterans — Graduate Study — Veterinary 
Medicine—U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps—Summer School 
F. D. PATTERSON, President 
For information address: THE REGISTRAR 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


INSURE AGAINST 
FIRE LOSSES 


OUR policies give the finest available protection. 
OUR rates are standard — and too low for any 
property owner to be uninsured. 

See our local agent or write: 


BANKERS' 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DURHAM, 
N. C. 
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" LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Fully Accredited College offering courses leading up 
to B.A. degree. Seminary offering degree of S.T.B. 


Address: 


REGISTRAR 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, PENNSYLVANIA 














KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Offering a liberal education under Christian 
auspices for 68 years. 


Co-educational, — non-sectarian in faculty and 
student-body, — bi-racial in faculty and board of 
trustees. Experienced, well-prepared, and sympathetic 
teachers, — pleasant and healthful surroundings. 
Courses leading to degrees in arts, sciences, and 
music. Preparation for teaching, playground super- 
vision and musicians. 

Pre-professional preparation for the ministry, 
medicine, and social work. Costs reasonable. 


Evening classes available for teachers 
in Knoxville area. 
For catalog or further information, address: 


WM. LLOYD IMES, President 
DAVID KING CHERRY, Dean 
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7” EARN $50 to $75 WEEKLY 


After learning the 


APEX SYSTEM 


of Scientific Beauty Culture 
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Bo OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN YOU 


OUR success in life depends upon your own efforts, you have the 
ability to make an independent living, so here is your opportu- 
nity, take immediate advantage of it. 


COST OF COURSE REASONABLE—SMALL DOWN PAYMENT 
BALANCE WEEKLY—APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 


APEX BEAUTY COLLEGE 


New York Chieago Washington Newark 
Philadelphia Atlantic City Atlanta Baltimore 


For further information write 


@ Apex College, 200 W. 135th St., New York City 


REGISTER NOW? 


Ti? 








Richmond 
Brooklyn 


URBAN LEAGUE NEWS FRONT 
(Continued from Page 97) 


to oust Negroes from property they had purchased, Mr. 
Robinson quoted from Judge Clark’s decision: “. .. it 
is time that members of thé Negro race are accorded, 
without reservations and evasions, the full rights gua- 
ranteed them under the 14th Amendment of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. . ..” Mr. Robinson said, “Judge Clark’s 
decision is as epoch-making as it is sound law. This case 
should be submitted to the United States Supreme 
Court... . . It is my opinion that it is a withholding 
of equal rights to deny a Negro citizen of the United 
States the right to own property. If the Supreme Court 
should approve this principle, the status of Negroes as 
citizens of the United States in fact as well as in name 
will be immeasurably enhanced. It will mean that re- 
strictive covenants, in deeds throughout the land which 
bar Negroes from ownership, will be null and void. 
The Supreme Court has owed the American people 
a decision by way of an apology for the Dred Scott 
opinion for lo these many years. An opportunity is 
here afforded to seek a decision which will right the 
wrong done a large section of American citizens.” 


Veterans 


The Portland League is trying to enlist the aid of 
several veterans organizations operating here, together 
with the USES, in the interest of the Negro veteran. 
It has recommended that qualified Negroes be employed 
by the Veterans Administration for its counseling and 
placement staff. This League also recommends that 
Negro veterans become thoroughly familiar with the 
provisions of the G.I. Bill of Rights and offers its coun- 
seling service to any veterans who might need assist- 
ance. 


AKRON’S BUILDING FUND 
SUBSTANTIALLY SUPPORTED 


AKRON, Ohio—The building fund of the Akron 
Community Service Center has been increaased to 
$240,000. Major industrial firms of this city are sup- 
porting the drive handsomely; the public will be ap- 
pealed to later. 

Business Clinic 


Mrs. Dorothy J. Cotton, industrial secretary, reports 
that a two-day Small Business Clinic was held recently, 
in cooperation with 29 other organizations. Opening on 
February 11, its purpose was “to encourage veterans 


and other interested persons to enter into business en- 


terprises and to assist small businessmen to improve 
present techniques.” 
Education 


Raymond R. Brown, executive secretary of the Com- 
munity Service Center, is conducting a course in Race 
Relations at the University of Akron during the spring 
semester. 

He also handles a revolving endowment fund of 
$1,000, given anonymously, ‘“‘to aid those Negroes who 
are financially unable to further their education.” Mr. 
Brown and a member of the Beard of Directors of the 
Center, with a third person selected -by. them, will 
select. worthy persons to receive loans from this fund, 
which shall not exceed $250 at any one time. 
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TRANSLATE CONVICTION INTO ACTION! 





WE FOUGHT TOGETHER on the beachheads of Anzio and Normandy. » 
We worked together in war plants and patrolled the streets as air raid wardens. 
We made Red Cross supplies, gave to war relief, bought war bonds. 


ALL AS AMERICANS: 
White and Negro; Jew and Gentile; native and foreign-born. 
TOGETHERI 


LESSONS OF THE WAR have been too deeply learned to be quickly forgotten. 
Victory, we learned, could not be won without unified teamwork. 
Teamwork that overleaps differences of race and creed. 


TODAY WE FACE THE JOB of reconstructing American life into an enduring edifice of Peace 
and Democracy. This job, too, we can, we must, do TOGETHER! 


BUT HOW IS IT DONE? How translate war-tested emotions into peace-building action? 
By moving toward specific objectives? 
By joining organizations dedicated to those objectives? 


THE NATIONAL LEAGUE IS ONE ANSWER. Dedicated to interracial teamwork, it trans- 


lates democratic conviction into constructive action. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS of proven accomplishment in social action; service during two war and 
postwar periods. 
Local affiliates in 53 cities through 350 full-time staff members reaching one-half of the 
urban Negro population. 


CONSTANT OBJECTIVES are emphasized by daily accomplishments. 
Equal job opportunity for all; equal pay rewards for equal skills. 
Decent homes for ill-housed Negro neighborhoods. 

Better health among one-tenth of our national population. 
Education and training for Negro children and youth. 


* AMERICAN TEAMMORK is a fundamental feature of Urban League activity. Negroes and 
whites studying, planning and working together—bringing rewards to privileged and un- 
derprivileged alike—offering in actual practice an ancient American tradition—making 
equal opportunity a shining American reality. — 


TO. THIS CAUSE the National Urban League summons your support and membership. 


Send your check or request for information to 


THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
1133 Broadway, Room 826, New York 10, N. Y. 


For a complete list of affiliates see page 150. 
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As we have therefore OpportuNITY 
let us do good unto all men. .. . 


—Galatians 6:10 





Courtesy, FPHA 


THIS ISSUE'S COVER 


Leckefield Garden Apartments, 
Indianapolis, Indiana—a Federal 
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A G uedst Editorial 


HOMES FOR ALL VETERANS 


@ By WILSON W. WYATT 
National Housing Expeditor and Administrator 
of the National Housing Agency 


N January 2, I,came to Washington at 
() the request of the President of the 

United States to study the critical hous- 
ing shortage which confronts America, and to 
recommend and execute a plan of action, After 
conferring extensively with groups and _ indi- 
viduals from industry, labor, veterans, and Gov- 
ernment, and examining the principal available 
data, two inescapable facts emerged: First, 
there is an urgent need for some 3,000,000 
moderately and low priced homes and apart- 
ments during the next two years. Second, we 
can meet this need only by bringing to bear the 
same daring, determination, and hard-hitting 
teamwork with which we tackled the emerg- 
ency job of building the world’s most powerful 
war machine four years ago. 


When President Roosevelt set a goal of 50,- 
000 aircraft in the early days of the war many 
people considered it impossible. That goal and 
others like it were met and passed to fulfill our 
obligation to our men and women in uniform. 
To meet our obligation to these same men and 
women now, we will need the same drive and 
ingenuity on the part of business and labor, 
and the same Government stimulus and finan- 
cial assistance that made possible the miracle 
of war production, 


With these considerations in mind, I recom- 
mended and the President approved a program 
of 2,700,000 low and moderate cost homes and 
apartments to be started by the end of 1947. 
To hit this target calls for a series of incentives 
to business and labor—incentives to increase 
the production and distribution of materials 
eight-fold, recruitment and training of construc- 
tion labor three-fold, provision of the required 
improved building sites. In order that these 
incentives might be translated into houses at 
costs the veterans could rent or buy, I made a 
number of recommendations for the curbing of 
inflation, These incentives and controls required 
legislative authority which was incorporated in 
the Patman Bill, H. R. 4761, and the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft Housing Act, S. 1592. In -addi- 
tion to approving the entire program as recom- 
mended, the President placed upon me the re- 
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sponsibility of coordinating the activities of the 
several Federal agencies affecting the produc- 
tion and pricing of materials and housing as 
well as the administration of the National 
Housing Agency which includes the FHLBA, 
FHA, and FPHA as operating constituents. 


Veterans of all income and racial groups need 
and have a right to expect decent places to 
live—and they need them now. The job must 
be squarely faced by each local community, 
for the national housing emergency is but the 
sum total of the urgent needs in the cities and 
towns throughout the country, The opportun- 
ity for decent housing is to be wide open to all 
races, creeds, and colors as was the privilege of 
serving in the defense of our country. This will 
mean that the housing needs of the various 
income and racial groups must be clearly com- 
prehended in the local housing goals set up 
by Mayors’ emergency housing committees and 
met by marshaling the resources of the entire 
community, These groups must share not only in 
the benefits of the program, but in the respon- 
sibility for planning and production. One hun- 
dred percent results can not be achieved if we 


fail to utilize one-tenth of our resources and 
manpower, 


Any bottlenecks to achievement of the pro- 


* gram in terms of the income and racial groups 


to be served must be broken. We have already 
determined that the largest feasible part of 
available building materials is to be channeled 
into the construction of housing to sell for not 
more than $6,000 or rent for not more than 
$50 per month. In addition, FHA directors 
have been instructed to encourage local build- 
ers to construct homes both for sale and for rent 
for veterans of racial minority groups, giving 
consideration to the proportionate population 
of such groups and their economic ability to 
purchase and rent. We realize, however, that 
many veterans, including a disproportionate 
number of Negroes, can be reached with decent 
housing only by a program of low-rent public 
housing. For this reason, the expansion of the 
public housing program is an indispensable part 
of the VEH. Program. The United States Sen- 
ate has already recognized this need by pas- 
sage of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill, S. 1592: 


which now requires concurring action by the 
House of Representatives, 


The need for additional living space to re- 


lieve the excessive congestion of racial minori- 
ties is recognized as the core of the housing 
problem which confronts them. In meeting this 
need, the local community and the Federal 
Government in partnership must recognize and 
resolve the problems of acquiring additional 


land areas open to occupancy by racial min- 
ority groups. 


As the emergency program gets under way, 
the home production labor force must be 
tripled. In the recruitment, training, and ap- 
prenticing of this tremendous labor supply, the 
Federal Government will seek the full coopera- 
tion of labor communities, labor unions, build- 
ing materials producers, and contractors to tap 
all available manpower, Certainly, the perti- 
nent skills attained by Negroes and other ra- 
cial minorities during their military service, at 
tremendous cost to the Federal Government, 


should be fully utilized in meeting the nation’s ~ 


greatest peacetime housing emergency. 


All of these considerations, as well as those 
involving equal home financing and veterans’ 
referral services for minorities, must be met in 
the local communities. They must be thorough- 





For over twenty years OPPORTUNITY has emphasized the 
importance of Housing as shown by the following excerpts 


from its pages. 


ly understood, accurately identified, and ap- 
proached with the same vigorous and determined 
action necessary for breaking any other bottle- 
necks in the program, Since the Mayors’ emer- 
gency housing committees will spearhead the 
VEH Program in the various communities, they 
will, of course, play a vital role in determining 
the participation of racial minorities: Such 
committees should, therefore, be representative 
of all groups, including minorities, that have a 
vital stake in housing. 


What is done in the two-year emergency ap- 
proach will substantially determine the whole 
future of housing in America, While this pro- 
gram must be expedited, care must be exer- 
cised to assure sound action along every step 
of the way if we are to build solidly for the 
future. 


In presenting the Veterans’ Emergency Hous- 
ing Program to the President, I stated that it 
would take dynamic action to achieve this goal. 
Business as usual, labor as usual, building as 
usual, Government as usual will not. suffice. 
Neither will the usual methods of housing ra- 
cial minorities. - 








Editorial, "HOUSING THE MIGRANTS," 
October, 1923: 


*«. . New York has about 40,000 more Ne- 
groes than present buildings can comfortably or 
decently accommodate . . . in Pittsburgh the 
Negro home seekers have been forced to retreat 
to the uninhabitable cliffs, isolated from the 
city’s gas and water supply . ... in Chicago 
practically no building is going on in the neigh- 
borhoods of Negro residence as newcomers con- 
tinue to pour in,... 


“ . The homes they [Negroes] get are most 
often those abandoned by the whites and so 
long as there is nothing better in sight no one, 
however strong his antipathy to contact with 
Negroes as neighbors, actual or potential, is 
likely to abandon what he has. Speculations, 
thus, concerning relief from the Negro popula- 
tion are conditioned upon the actual state of 
housing among the whole population.” 

—Charles §. Johnson 


Editorial, "THE REPORT ON HOUSING,” 
January, 1932: 


“Whatever plans might be devised for: the 
betterment of American housing, to achieve 
lasting good they must comprehend the remov- 
al of artificial racial barriers, for if these persist, 
the problem of Negro housing will not be solved 
but merely transferred to another agency. And 
as long as there is a problem of Negro housing, 
the problem of American housing will remain 


aaa —Elmer A. Carter 





Editorial, "HOUSING," 
February, 1938: - 


“That the Negro needs improved housing is 
an aphorism, In every community In America, 
the so-called Negro district is characterized by 
inadequate dwellings, many of them violating 
every standard of decency as to provisions for 


f t nd morality. nie as 
health, comiort a —Elmer A. Carter 
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LIVING IN 
~HARMONY 


@ By CHARLES ABRAMS 


T is now clear that past judgments on the 

Negro problem need “resh reappraising in 

the light of the interracial experience in 
housing in the last ten years. Here a series of 
incidents are converging into an event, a group 
of local experiments advancing toward a fron- 
tier, 

The Negro problem in America has suffered 
up to now from an undersupply of tangible evi- 
dence. Even the more curious of our social sci- 
entists have had to employ the crude laboratory 
of their own emotions from which to eke out 
important findings. With reasoning on the 
problem largely subjective, proposals have 
called for bi-racial living patterns, others de- 
mand equality imposed from the top by forced 
draft, while still another school looks to educa- 
tional processes for the slow but ultimate sol- 
vent. These theories have prompted policies 
and both theory and policy have suffered from 
inability to verify basic assumptions. Without 
benefit of authentic data, creed-bound and oft- 
en sotto voce discussion has solidified popular 
misconceptions and what is often baseless takes 
on the force of gospel. 


Mixed Housing—a Proving Ground 


The housing program makes its greatest con- 
tribution as a workshop in race relations; a 
proving ground in which vested illusions can be 
deposed ; a rich source from which living ex- 
perience can be mined and proposals for rem- 
edy screened and refined. Mixed housing may 
not be the solution for racial discrimination 
and prejudice, But it can be forged into a tool 
with which to drive an opening wedge into the 
barricade of prejudice and discrimination. As 
such it should be used, carefully used, its gains 
secured, its lessons observed, studied and dis- 
seminated. . 

The housing projects in which mixed occu- 
pancy have been ventured have not all been 
uniform in pattern, Some in-fact have deliber- 
ately separated races in segregated areas of the 
same project. Others have given the Negro only 
nominal representation. Many, however, mixed 
the races for the first time, Negro occupancy 
ranging from 5 percent to as high as 70 percent 
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of total project population, The projects may 

be classified as follows: 

1. Insulated homogeneous, i.e., projects oc- 
cupied by whites and Negroes separated 
into different areas. 

Insulated bi-racial, i.e., projects occupied 

by whites and Negroes in different sec- 

tions of the same project. 

3, Mixed token, i.e., occupied predominantly 
by whites with a token Negro family to 
indicate absence of intentional discrimin- 
ation. 

4. Mixed equal, i.e., occupied both by whites 
and Negroes in equal or nearly equal pro- 
portion. 

5. Mixed minority, i.e., occupied by whites 
predominantly but with Negroes repre- 
sented by a minority. 

6. Insulated bi-racal-token, i.e., projects in 
which the Negroes are predominantly 
separate within the project but with one 
or a few token Negro families mixed in 
with the whites. 


It is significant that the most successful pro- 
jects have been those with heterogeneous oc- 
cupancy but in which the Negro tenants were 
sufficient in number to give them the self-assur- 
ance an ostracized race requires for its comfort. 
In such projects initial tensions have disap- 
peared, adjustment of differences effected, an 
atmosphere of harmony created between the 
races, The unsuccessful projects in fact have 
been those where there was separation of the 


te 
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races in the project and where separation tended 
to emphasize the natural distinctions. In the 
latter the same tense attitudes which charac- 
terized the private developments that adjoin 
Negro sections (the “don’t dare cross the line 
attitudes”) made themselves: evident. 


In projects where the races are not separated 
but mixed, children are seen playing with each 
other with no consciousness of their differences, 
community responsibilities accepted by the ten- 
ants without discrimination, social integration 
achieved. These experiences would have been 
significant if only one or a few such ventures 
had succeeded. But reports of the housing au- 
thorities contain such phrases as “points with 
pride to the harmony,” . . . “we have operated 
the projects without difficulty,’ . .. “the ex- 
periment has been a very successful one in every 
way,” . . . “we've never had a bit of trouble,” 
; “we're building real democracy,’ etc. 
Some of these projects have been in operation 
for nine years or more. The large number of 
successful experiences in fact point up the fact 
that it is now more than an experiment but a 
signal demonstration of a way of life, a key to 
America’s No, 1 perplexity, a perplexity which 
a civil war could not finally resolve. 

Tenants were at first disturbed about their 
new Negro neighbors. This was natural for 
they were carrying with them into the projects 
the -prejudices of generations, prejudices en- 
crusted with the mores of their old neighbor- 
hoods and their old associations. Now they 
seemed proud of their achievement in being 
able to live without discrimination, segregation 
or prejudice. That they could live in harmony 
with a minority looked down upon, that here 
they could practice in fact and spirit what is an 
ideal for others in letter only confers upon them 
the higher sense of civilized achievement and 
of real social democracy. 

There have been problems. Not all have re- 
sponded as have some. But the problems have 
not been a fraction of what was predicted. 
They have arisen for example, in the “token” 
projects where, as might be expected, the token 
tenant finds it discomforting to participate in 
activities in which he is the conspicuous excep- 
tion. Infiltration of southern Negroes and south- 
ern whites into war production areas brought 
its quota of problems too. But in the large ma- 
jority of war projects where the minority was 
mingled with the white tenantry, integration 
and understanding made the most startling 
headway. In many cases the white occupants 
were skilled war workers in a higher income 
category, overruling the theory that the experi- 
ment was provable for low income groups only. 


Mutual Understanding 


The projects have shown that where Negroes 
are integrated with whites into self-contained 
communities without segregation, reach daily 
contact with their co-tenants, are given the 
same privileges and share the same concerns and 
responsibilities, initial latent tensions will sub- 
side, distinctions become reconciled, coopera- 
tion ensue, an environment created in which 
interracial harmony is effected. Considering the 
novelty of the problem and the long-lasting 
prepossessions of the white race, the experi- 
ment is one of the most revealing in the his- 
tory of the race relations enigma. 


It is no longer disputed that Negroes are 
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sound risks in these housing projects, . despite 
their low income, that they are prompt in meet- 
ing their obligations and that they discharge 
their duties to the new communities fully and 
well. The fiction of their irresponsibility has 
faded with the “coal in the bathtub” myth. 
The feeling of white superiority seems to 
subside and disappear when people live together 
as neighbors, share the common gripes of com- 
munity tenancy and assume the common re- 
sponsibilities for its success. Project managers 
have overcome the initial objection of some of 
the white tenants by firmly explaining the poli- 
cies of the authority and there have been few 
instances of tenants moving out even where 
comparable dwellings in other projects were of- 
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fered them. The common use of recreational 
facilities has been an important factor in creat- 
ing the environment for an accord, The Ne- 
groes are members of tenant associations, parti- 
cipate in the cultural programs, often lead in 
the community activities. It is not unusual for 
white tenants who at first looked dubiously up- 
on the prospect of sharing the project with Ne- 
groes to say “we were mistaken—they are as 
nice and often nicer than other people.” There 
may be an object lesson in these projects—it 
may yet be that the housing program, more 
than a means of providing shelter, will point 
the way to winning, at long last, the battle 
against prejudice. It is unfortunate that these 
experiences have not been more widely pub- 
licized, particularly because segregation in 
housing has been one of the primary factors 
that has activated prejudice. 


Private Housing Problems 


The experiences should have a salient effect 
upon private housing but here the trial will be 
long and difficult. For the private housing pat- 
tern does not, with its small-scale developments, 
lend itself to the integration possible in the large- 
scale projects. 


Our neighborhoods are patterned along 
class lines and security against invasion by 
those of unwelcome ancestry now draws a 
special premium. Infiltration by the minority 
is apt to throw the residents of a white section 
into a panic and an exodus, The ever pressing 
shortage of housing for minorities creates an- 
other problem for private housing. The private 
builder rarely builds for the Negro, the mort- 
gage lender consistently refuses to lend money 
for building their houses. Restrictive coven- 
ants or scrupulous exclusion practices by land 
developers prevent them from buying land. 
The minorities have been consistently relegated 
to the leftovers, Lacking sufficient “lebensraum” 
they crowd in with others of their race, into 
the tenement and the shack. Lacking the means 
of renting dwellings of their own, they double 
or triple up with others; This has been respon- 
sible for the most concentrated overcrowding, 
with all of its hazards of disease, premature 
mortality and other social maladjustments. The 
sordidness of their living conditions is empha- 
sized and their fellow-citizens often mistake the 
enforced product of their circumstances as the 
natural consequence of their habits. The slum 
has become the heritage of these people. The 
ghetto slum is no longer the voluntary forma- 
tion it once was, but a series of rigidly circum- 
scribed areas into which minorities have been 
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quarantined by the social fears and obsessions 
of the majority. 

These fears are another reason for the ex- 
istence of the bi-racial pattern in private hous- 
ing. Fear of losing social status, fear of losing 
neighborhood associations and fear of imperil- 
ing investment are the three fears operating ac- 
tively and often concurrently among the white 
majority. The shortage of housing for the min- 
ority forces it to seek shelter wherever it can 
find shelter; a few vacancies appear in a sec- 
tion; they cannot be rented; an exhorbitant 
price or rental may be demanded by the land- 
lord; a Negro family gets the dwelling; once 
the barrier is broken other members of the 
home-hungry minority filter in and the influx 
is apt to take on the force of a tidal wave. The 
fears of the majority become activated not only 
in the section affected by the newcomers but 
in nearby sections, ‘The use of restrictive coven- 
ant becomes more widespread, various pressures 
are employed to keep the minority out, tensions 
are heightened, prejudice is germinated and 
spreads, 

There can never be really effective exclu- 
sion so long: as there is a shortage of housing 
for a particular minority. Nor will segregation 
achieve its purpose even if the shortage were 
met quantitatively since minorities who need 
housing will seek it—in all sections, at all rental 
categories and at all sales-prices. Many will 
seek social parity with their fellowmen and 
strive for it by reaching up into the more exclu- 
sive community. 


Large Communities, the New Approach 


As long as sites were carved out of small 
lots, with no real large-scale cohesive area plan- 
ning, infiltration could never really be effective- 
ly stemmed. But the new approach to housing 
now looks to the large self-contained commun- 
ity, the community that creates its own en- 
vironment, The presence of Negroes or other 
minorities will not affect the security of such 
an investment nor will the social status or neigh- 
borhood associations be disturbed. If the pat- 
tern is stabilized and free of the threat of ma- 
terial change in racial composition, the pressure 
of a minority will not, per se, affect the social 
or financial stability of the investment. This 
conclusion receives confirmation from some of 
the older patterns, many of which still persist 
in northern communities where Negroes live in 
the same areas with whites without complica- 
tion. The pattern is settled and therefore offers 
no threat to the white tenants. It is only where 
the majority fears the mass inundation of mem- 

(Continued on Page 166) 


Racial Restrictive Covenants 


@ By WILLIAM E. HILL 


The General Housing Act of 1946 


66 A DECENT home and a suitable living 


environment for every American fam- 

ily” is the major aim of the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft Bill or The General Housing Act 
of 1946. In a dramatic report to the-President 
on February 7, 1946, the Housing Expediter, 
Mr. Wilson Wyatt stated that this Bill is an 
essential part of the Veterans’ Emergency Hous- 
ing Program and he recommended its passage 
at the earliest possible moment. At this writ- 
ing, the Bill has passed the Senate and has been 
referred to the House Banking and Currency 
Committee. 


With emphasis on the responsibility of local 
communities, the Wyatt Report recommended 
the creation of local emergency housing commit- 
tees in villages, towns and cities. These com- 
mittees would assist in the determination of lo- 


' cal emergency housing goals; assure preference 


to veterans on existing houses which may be 
offered for sale or for rent; clear away those 
obstacles which interfere with the progress of 
local housing programs, and give leadership in 
spearheading local action. They would also help 
to prepare land and facilities to accommodate 
new dwellings. While the Report is not clear 
on whether these committees should aid in the 
removal of racial restrictive covenants, we can 
be certain that unless they are removed in many 
localities, the aims of the program cannot be 


realized. It is important also to note that Con- 


gress relies almost wholly on private enterprise 
and local initiative for the achievements of the 
emergency and the post emergency housing pro- 
grams, 

It can be readily demonstrated that the hous- 
ing aims for the non-white population in our 
cities cannot be achieved without changing the 
local patterns of residential segregation. This 
step involves the removal of racial restrictive 
covenants by which such patterns are now 
maintained. It is general in communities which 
have a considerable non-white population that 
certain subdividers, real estate operators, home 
builders, building and loan associations, banks 
and neighborhood groups have established a 
vested interest in maintaining deed restrictions 
against certain racial groups. And they have 
been aided in this by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. Our communities must urge the 


same groups to assist in realizing the aims of the 
housing program. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance, then, that we study the operation of land 
restrictions for the purpose of obtaining a clearer 
understanding of what is involved in trying to 
get rid of them in our local communities. 


Urban Land for Minority Groups 


The problem of racial restrictive coven- 
ants then is not only a question of civil rights, 
or of court action on questions involving con- 
stitutional questions; it is a practical problem 
in many urban communities which must be 
overcome as soon as possible to meet the local 
and national goals for homes which are being 
established in compliance with the will of the 
Congress. ‘Therefore, it would appear that ob- 
stacles which block or impede this program are 
so clearly opposed to public policy that the 
courts would invalidate them more freely. 

In anticipation of wider court recognition of 
this conflict and in order to develop strategies 
by which we may continually assist and peti- 
tion the courts in this connection, it is necessary 
to consider the origin and operations of re- 
strictive covenants in large American cities 
and observe the way in which these operations 
are being formalized through the instrumental- 
ity of real estate and financial institutions. 


Deed Restrictions Against Race 


-A racial restrictive covenant is a clause in- 
serted in a deed. which prohibits the sale of 
certain property to, or the occupancy of cer- 
tain property by, persons not of the Caucasian 
race! Writing in the University of Chicago 
Law Review,2 February, 1945, Harold I. Kahen 
says, “The earliest American case in which a 
court considered constitutional problems in con- 
nection with the enforcement of restrictions on 
sale or occupancy of land by members of a 
particular race or group seems to be Gandolfo 
y. Hartman. In that case, the deed under which 
the plaintiff took title to the land involved in 
the litigation contained an agreement that the 
premises were never to be rented to a ‘China- 
man.’ The plaintiff, having conveyed a part of 
the property to the defendant, suit was brought 


1 Helen GC. Monchow, “The Use of Deed Restrictions 
in Subdivision Development,” Institute for Research in 
Land Economics and Public Utilities, 1928. i 

2 Harold I. Kahen, “Validity of Anti-Negro Restric- 
tive Covenants: A Reconsideration of the Problem,” 
University of Chicago Law Review, February, 1945. 
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by the former to enjoin the latter from renting 
to ‘Chinamen’ who were also made parties de- 
fendant. In refusing relief, the court referred 
to the equal protection clause of the 14th 
Amendment... .” 

This case occurred in 1892 and according 
to Mr Kahen, more than 30 years appear to 
have elapsed after the judgment in the Gan- 
dolfo case before the question of the constitu- 
tionality of restrictive covenants directed to- 
ward a particular race was raised again in the 
federal courts. The latter was the Corrigan v. 
Buckley suit to enjoin one defendant, a white 
land owner, from conveying his land to the 
other defendant, a colored would-be purchaser, 
in violation of a restrictive covenant against 
sale or lease to a colored person. The Supreme 
Court refused to accept jurisdiction, This case 
occurred in 1924 in Washington, D. C., and is 
frequently referred to by lawyers familiar with 
this type of litigation. 


Reaction to In-Migration 

While no attempt is made here to analyze the 
legal issues involved, it should be pointed out 
that the latter case occurred shortly after the 
in-migration of Negro workers from the South 
in the period 1916-1918 in response to the de- 
mand for labor during the first World War. 
About the same time, the celebrated “Sweet 
Incident” occurred in Detroit.*? In this case, 
Dr. Ossian Sweet and ten other persons (suc- 
cessfully defended by the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People with 
Clarence Darrow as Chief Counsel) were ac- 


3 James Weldon Johnson and Herbert J. Seligman, 


“The American Negro,” The Annals, November, 1928, 


American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
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cused of first degree murder in connection with 
the death of a white man who was shot in a 
course of a mob demonstration against the 
Sweet home. 

Helen C. Monchow * analyzed 84 deeds cov- 
ering subdivisions in: Chicago, Kansas City, 
Baltimore, Cleveland, Boston, Louisville, Min- 
neapolis, Providence, Detroit, Long Island, 
Oakland, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 
and other localities. She found that racial re- 
strictions were contained in 40 of the deeds 
analyzed, of which 33 were restraints upon ali- 
enation and occupancy. She also indicated that 
38 restrictions were found in instruments drawn 
since 1920. While the author’s sample was ad- 
mittedly small, it is safe to conclude that the 
extension of race restrictive covenants began 
with the rapid influx of Negroes from the 
South during and following the first World 
War. 


The Urban Land Bottleneck 


During the period 1940 to 1944, 250,000 
persons migrated into the greater metropolitan 
suburban area of Detroit. Of these, 82,000 were 
Negroes but 62,000 of this number concentrat- 
ed in the city. During the same. period, less 
than 4,000 new housing units were added to 
the total available supply, despite the 47 per- 
cent increase in the Negro population. While 
the extent of residential areas in Detroit cov- 
ered by deed restrictions has not been measured 
with accuracy, ‘we are safe in saying that but- 
tressed by the official position of the Mayor 
and the City Commission, there are few areas 
of the city upon which homes can be developed 
for Negro occupancy. 

Appearing before the Common Council, Jan- 
urary 18, 1945, Charles Edgecomb, Director of 
the Detroit Housing Commission, said, “The 
Detroit Housing Commission, operating under 
a policy of not changing the racial character- 


istics of any neighborhood, has completely ex- 


hausted all possibilities of contructiong any more 
houses” (for Negroes). Further he stated, more 
than a year ago, “In the last eight months, 
696 returned Negro veterans have applied for 
housing and we have placed only 150. The ap- 
plications in this category alone are increasing 
at the rate of 100 a month... .” 

The Subcommittee on Housing, of the May- 
ors Committee on Human Relations of Chi- 
cago, recently made the following statement in 
connection with certain planning factors in re- 
gard to the housing of minority groups. “In the 
City of Chicago, restrictive covenants present 
a block to the production of new houses on va- 


4 Monchow, op. cit. 


cant land for Negro occupancy in anything like 
the number required; they almost completely 
prohibit the use by Negroes of vacancies in the 
existing houses. The only areas where Negro 
housing construction can take place because of 
the lack of restrictive covenants are areas al- 
ready occupied by Negroes; in these areas there 
is already so much overcrowding that rebuild- 
ing at densities prescribed by the Plan Commis- 
sion would result in a tremendous surplus pop- 
ulation with no place to go.” The Committee 
estimated that 100,000 Negroes on the south- 
side will have to be provided for elsewhere in 
order to conform with the Master Plan for 
Residential Land Use. 


In another Midwestern city, not only are Ne- 
groes excluded by deed restrictions from three- 
fourths of the residential areas, but when six- 
teen of them purchased lots which had been 
repossessed by the State Land Office Board for 
tax defaults and resold by the State * to them 
with tax deed conveyances, they were enjoined 
by their white neighbor covenanters. The in- 
junction was upheld by a lower court. In this 
instance, a state court accomplished indirectly 
what the State is forbidden to do directly by 
decision of the U. S. Supreme Court as being 
in violation of the 14th Amendment.** In the 
meantime, work on excavation having been 
stayed by court action, the Negro owners are 
now planting economy gardens to assist starv- 
ing Europeans. 

Racial restrictive covenants not only “hem 
in” minority groups and cast a shadow of doubt 
as to the uses which can be made of vacant 
land adjacent the Negro ghetto, but municipal 
tax structures In many instances are hypothe- 
cated on the continuation of these covenants. 
Builders in some instances have looked on over- 
crowding as a sign of increasing value rather 
than as a symptom of social disorder. Charles 
Abrams’ says: “Since the income from a parcel 
usually increased with intensive use, congestion, 
sanctioned by custom or by law, fixed land 
values in the most densely populated districts at 
extremely high levels, and the maintenance of 
those levels depended upon the maintenance of 
that congestion. 


“Mortgage loans were made on the basis of 
current values to builders whose set-ups in- 
dicated large rent-rolls and profits. Assessed 
valuations, on which cities base their taxes, like- 


* The laws of this State prohibit enforcement of 
restrictions against ownership but suits are made to 
enforce restrictions against racial occupancy. 

** Buchanan v. Warley, 245 U. S. 60, 1917. 


5 Charles Abrams, Revolution in Land, Harper and 
Brothers, 1939, p. 81. 


wise adjusted themselves to the new price 
levels.” 

The foregoing effects of the operation of 
deed restrictions on urban property are graphic 
examples of the housing problems faced by 
many urban communities, So far, the discussion 
of these devices has emphasized their operation 
as obstacles in meeting the need. But this is not 
all of the story, The operation of deed restric- 
tions against race has a decided effect on the 
availability of mortgage insurance and the cost 
of credit. ; 

‘Miss Corienne K. Robinson, of the National 
Housing Agency, has developed a table indi- 
cating that while the average value of 
mortgaged non-farm property for whites in 
the United States was $4,483 as compared 
with $2,138 for non-whites, the average inter- 
est rate on first mortgages for non-whites 
is 5.86 as compared with 5.55, the over- 
all average. These figures do not reflect the 
contingent costs of financing, such as fees, com- 
missions and high interest rates on second mort- 
gages, 

Of these mortgages, building and loan asso- 
ciations held 20.5 of the total on property 
owned by whites, and 23.4 of the total on prop- 
erty owned by non-whites. Private individuals 
held 25.4 and 31.9 on property owned by 
whites and non-whites respectively. In addi- 
tion, HOLC holdings were 13.2 for white home 
owners and 20.4 for Negro home owners. Racial 
restrictive covenants no doubt influence the 


amount of mortgage holdings now accepted by 
(Continued on Page 147) 
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A front yard scene from Altgeld Gardens, 
another Chicago project. 
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“The House | Live In--" 


@ By B. T. McGRAW* 

Housing Analyst, National Housing Agency, and 
@ FRANK S. HORNE* 

Racial Relations Adviser to the Commissioner, 
Federal Public Housing Authority 


66 HE Veterans’ Emergency Housing 
Program is for veterans—not for white 
veterans alone.” So stated Wilson 
Wyatt, National Housing Expediter, in Wash- 
ington recently, addressing the National Build- 
ers Associaton. To fulfill this obligation, a num- 
ber of knotty problems must be faced and re- 
solved. Many of them are general difficulties 
inherent in the job of housing the millions of 
returning servicemen and women; others are 
specific and involved in the traditional obstacles 
faced by Negroes and other racial minorities 
seeking homes commensurate with their desires 
and ability to pay. To comprehend and over- 
come these special difficulties, it is necessary first 
to consider briefly the nature of the current 
housing problem and the general strategy of the 
Expediter’s attack upon it. 


The Problem and Attack 

Today’s critical housing shortage is the cul- 
mination of some fifteen years during which 
the construction of new homes has failed to 
keep pace with the formation of new families. 
The plight of returning veterans has dramatized 
this shortage into a national emergency. 

Some 1,200,000 families were living doubled 
up in October 1945. The situation is much 
worse today because of the rapid pace of de- 
mobilization and the slow rate of housing pro- 
duction. In fact, unless some 3,000,000 new 
homes are built by the end of 1947, the situa- 


tion then will be worse than in October 1945. | 


While Wilson Wyatt’s target of 2,700,000 
new homes to be started by the end of 1947 is 
high in terms of past housing production, it is 
more than moderate in terms of the urgent 
need, The potential as well as the existing capa- 
city of the entire home producing industry must 
be brought into full play—conventional home 
construction, factory fabrication of houses and 
parts, conventional as well as substitute ma- 
terials, and mass production methods. Immedi- 
ate emergent needs must be met by limited re- 
use of surplus temporary war housing, barracks 
and. trailers, which are to be disposed of just 


* The views expressed by the authors are their per- 
sonal opinions and do not necessarily reflect official 
views of any Agency. 
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as soon as the increase in supply of permanent 
homes will permit. 

These new homes — all privately financed 
except the 200,000 re-use temporary units— 
must rent or sell at prices the veterans can 
afford. War Department survey of separation 
centers reveals that 84 percent of the veterans 
indicate they can pay $6,000 or less to pur- 
chase, or $50 or less to rent a home. Achieve- 
ment of these emergency goals will require 
emergency measures to assure adequate sup- 
plies of building materials, construction labor, 
and improved building sites, without further 
price inflation. 

Increasing the flow of building materials is 
the first essential job. War production demands 
curtailed severely or stopped entirely the man- 
ufacture of building materials. The VEH Pro- 
gram calls for an 8-fold increase in building 
materials requirements between last year and 
next. To achieve this necessary expansion, both 
of conventional and new type materials, exist- 
ing plants must be brought to capacity opera- 
tion, idle war plants converted and new plant 
capacity built, Price adjustments and premium 
payments will be utilized selectively to increase 
the flow of materials while holding the price 
line. An immediate supply of home building 
materials is to be obtained by deferring other 
types of non-essential and deferrabie construc- 
tion while materials production is being stepped 
up sufficiently to meet all construction require- 
ments. This production and distribution job is 
the primary responsibility of the CPA. 

The next essential step is recruitment and 
training of labor to meet the expanding man- 
power requirements. Production and distribu- 
tion of building materials, prefabrication and 
houses and parts, on-site construction and as- 
sembly will require over 2,000,000 workers by 
mid-1947—more than three times the labor 
force at the beginning of 1946. The recruit- 
ment and training of this added labor force 
is the primary responsibility of the Department of 
Labor. The United States Employment Service, 
through its local offices, will recruit workers and 
supply labor market information to local 
Emergency Housing Committees; local com- 
mittees of the Apprenticeship Training Service 
will establish and accelerate apprentice training 
programs. 

Adequate supply of improved building sites 


is the third essential. Accelerated flows of 
building materials and manpower will be trans- 
lated into homes for veterans only as an ade- 
quate number of improved building sites be- 
comes available. This will necessitate (a) clear- 
ance of cloudy titles and reconsideration of 
building code requirements and land use to 
render additional inlying building sites usable, 
and (b) streets, water, sewers and other facili- 
ties to improve raw land. Regional and local 
housing expediters, in cooperation with the 
FHA, FWA, Surplus Property, and other Agen- 
cies, assist localities to procure and develop 
building sites and community facilities. 

The full resources of local community and 
Government must be utilized to accelerate the 
flow of materials, manpower and home sites. 
Non-essential and deferrable construction must 
be postponed, and materials and labor chan- 
neled into homes with preference to veterans at 
rents and prices which they can pay. Until 
stepped-up home production begins to close the 


gap between supply and demand, inflation. 


must be curbed all along the line to achieve 
the objectives of the program. Prices of land, 
building supplies and houses must be controlled 
so that rents and prices can be held within the 
means of veterans’ incomes. As incentives are 
applied and homes produced in accelerated vol- 
ume, controls are to be relaxed. Thus the basic 
cumtulative housing need is attacked by emerg- 
ency methods. 


The Tools 
The fundamental Governmental machinery 
and tools for attacking the problem reside in the 


‘central and regional offices of the National - 


Housing Administrator-Expediter whose job it 
is to apply the incentives, exert the controls and 
coordinate the activities at national, regional 
and local levels of the various governmental and 
public interest groups involved. The Adminis- 
trator-Expediter has the cooperation of other 
Federal agencies such as the OES, OPA, CPA, 
and the Department of Labor, as well as the 
assistance of the three constituents of the NHA. 
The Federal Housing Administration, F ederal 
Public Housing Authority and the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Administration, with their 
regional, state and local units, conduct the de- 
tailed operations. The local Emergency Hous- 
ing Committees, appointed by the mayors, pro- 
vide the vital liaison between all governmental 
and community agencies and the veteran at the 
local community level. 

Production of the Housing 


Over 95 percent of the total program of 
2,700,000 dwelling units is to be produced by 


private enterprise as new permanent homes, 
apartments and conversions. Through its allo- 
cation of materials priorities to builders and 
its approval of sites and construction plans for 
“Title VI” and other insurance, the FHA assists 
the production of conventional housing to sell 
or rent at moderate and low prices. Production 
of prefabricated permanent housing of ap- 
proved standards and costs will be assisted by 
the Expediter through guarantee of market, 
The FPHA provides re-use of 200,000 sur- 
plus temporary war housing, converted barracks 
and trailers without cost to educational institu- 
tions and communities for distressed veterans and 
their families. Sites, facilities, management, and 
disposal of these temporaries are the responsibil- 
ities of the institutions and local bodies. The 
FPHA also assists local authorities in activation 
of deferred permanent low-rent projects; facili- 
tates transfer of war permanents to local au- 
thorities where they are requested by communi- 
ties for low-rent public use; assures veterans 
preference for occupancy in public housing va- 
cancies; and stands prepared to assist in the 
development of new projects to the extent 
which may be authorized by passage of the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill, $. 1592. 


Curbing Inflation 

It is the primary responsibility of OES and 
OPA to administer control over ceilings on 
rents, prices of materials, and approval of - 
necessary price adjustments to the extent which 
may be authorized by enactment of the Patman 
Bill, H.R., 4761. 


Local Community Action 

The various public and private resources 
available through the Veterans’ Emergency 
Housing Program are focused upon the housing 
need of the individual veteran in his home town 
by the Mayor’s Emergency Housing Committee. 
This group of representative citizens sets the local 
housing goals, and marshals the total resources 
of the community to meet them, The full scope 
of private enterprise, supplemented by F ederal, 
State, and local governmental action, is utilized. 
The basic purpose of these local committees 1s 
to clear away the obstacles which might im- 
pede the progress of the local housing program. 
They assist with the local distribution of build- 
ing materials, recruitment and training of labor, 
procurement and development of building sites, 
production of housing within the financial 
reach of the veterans, and aid in curbing infla- 
tion. In all its activities, these local committees 
will have the counsel and assistance of regional 


and local representatives of the National Hous- 


ing Administrator-Expediter. 
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Implications for Racial Minorities 
Any national prograri which proposes to 
meet the housing needs of all veterans must, of 
course, include Negroes and other racial minor- 
ities. This program must face, therefore, these 
inescapable facts: 


1. An inordinately large proportion of the Negro vet- 
erans fall in the lower or lowest income groups. 

2. Too few sites for new homes and too little of the 
existing housing supply are open to occupancy by Ne- 
groes and other racial minorities regardless of their in- 
comes. 

3. Private enterprise has traditionally served Negroes 
almost entirely through the intensive use of limited 
portions of the existing housing supply in old, deteriorat- 
ed neighborhoods. 

4. Traditional recruitment, training, apprenticing, and 
employment practices among employers and unions un- 
duly restrict the use of Negroes and other racial minor- 
ities in the production of building materials and homes. 


Manpower 

An important source of manpower for the re- 
quired 1.5 million additional workers exists 
among racial minority groups. A substantial 
proportion of some 1 million Negroes, who 
served in the armed forces during the war, has 
acquired skills useful in the construction indus- 
try. War and prewar experiences prove that 
traditional practices ‘among many employers 
and labor unions, if allowed to prevail, will un- 
duly restrict the use of this labor supply. 

In the production and distribution of build- 
ing materials, prefabricated houses and parts, this 
problem may arise from failure to employ 
Negroes at all or to utilize them at the level 
of their skills. The supply of mechanics and 
craftsmen for on-site construction will be sub- 
ject to the well-known racially restrictive prac- 
tices of most of the craft unions‘in the building 
trades. 

To break these bottlenecks, it is imperative 
that the responsible Federal agencies invoke 
definite non-discrimination policy and specific 
procedures in the recruitment, training, appren- 
ticing, and employment of labor. The con- 
struction employment techniques of the public 
housing program and the administration of the 
NYA work-training program are suggestive. 

During the war, agencies such as the WPB 
and WMC found it necessary to develop and 
enforce non-discrimination employment policies 
and procedures, utilizing racial relations per- 
‘sonnel and machinery even prior to the estab- 
lishment of the President’s Committee on Fair 
Employment Practices. 

Living Space 

Because their expanding population has been 

traditionally constricted to sharply defined 
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A “before” housing scene in Macon, Georgia. 


neighborhoods, the desperate housing shortage 
today is disproportionately acute among Ne- 
groes. The disproportionate amount of the 
existing housing supply not now available to 
them does not necessarily become so when va- 
cancies occur through occupancy turnover. New 
home sites for housing Negroes and other col- 
ored minorities are often extremely difficult or 
impossible to acquire. This undue limitation of 
the housing supply available to Negroes is the 
result of operations of neighborhood resistances 
and racial restrictive covenants. Even during 
the war, these restrictions often delayed and 
sometimes completely blocked private and pub- 
lic endeavor to produce housing for essential 
Negro war workers, 

This war housing objective was nevertheless 
achieved whenever the Federal leadership was 
skillful and resourceful enough to win local co- 
operation or to identify, isolate, and overcome 
opposition in the public interest. 

The key to relieving the housing shortage for 
Negroes and other colored minorities in both 
the basic and emergency approach is 1) open- 


A “before” view of sub-standard housing 


in Tampa, Florida. 








An “after” view, when family had obtained one of the 
318 dwelling units in Tindall Heights Project, Macon. 


ing to their occupancy, parts of the vacancies 
arising from occupancy turnover in the existing 
housing supply, and 2) acquisition of sites for 
housing open to occupancy by them. Federal 
cooperation and assistance are prerequisite for 
acquisition and development of home sites for 
occupancy by Negro veterans. 


Private Housing 


Prior to World War II, practically no new 
housing. was made available to Negroes by 
private enterprise. Under war demands, how- 
ever, private enterprise completed some 15,000 
new homes (3,000 of them in Washington, 
D. C.) for essential Negro war workers. By 
the end of September 1945, shortly after V-J 
Day, the 15,000 units completed for Negro oc- 
cupancy were 2.8 percent of some 539,000 total 
units completed under the private H-1 and 
H-2 priority war programs. A considerable por- 
tion of this result was stimulated under NHA 
leadership; such as pointing up the need and 
soundness of the market, finding interested 
builders and facilitating the financing, and, 


“After.” North Boulevard Houses, Tampa, with 534 


dwelling units, changged the former scene. 





where necessary, limiting priority allocations to 
assure some new homes for Negro occupancy. 
While the numbers completed are small con- 
trasted to the market, this result represents al- 
most wholly a net gain over any previous con- 
tribution by private enterprise and reveals the 
possibilities of governrhental stimulus. 

In a number of instances, such construction 
was blocked by local community opposition to 
the site even when the builder and the financ- 
ing were assured. Revision of the FHA Un- 
derwriting Manual, public statements by the 
new FHA Commissioner, and instruction to 
FHA District Directors in the recent NHA 
Channeling Order are expected to stimulate 
new privately financed housing to serve racial 
munorities. 


Public Housing 


In the prewar period, the public housing 
program was the only significant source of new 
housing available to Negroes. Of the total 132,- 
600 units, 46,500 or 35 percent were available 
for Negro occupancy. 

In the construction of these projects, Negro 
skilled workers were paid $3,330,000 or 7 per- 
cent of the total skilled payroll of $46,641,000 ; 
and Negro semi-skilled and unskilled workers 
received $11,648,000 or 31 percent of the total 
payroll of $37,850,000 for this category. The 
administration, management and maintenance 
of these projects have provided employment for 
hundreds of Negroes at all levels from profes- 
sional to unskilled workers. These results came 
in response to a recognized need as reflected 
in the early adoption and announcement of 
clear-cut non-discrimination policies implement- — 
ed by specific procedures and an adequately 
manned racial relations set-up to assist with 
planning and execution at all levels of the pro- 
gram, 

During the war, the criterion of housing need 
shifted from a combination of low income and 
substandard housing to employment in essential 
war industry. On July 31, 1945, just before V-J 
Day, Negroes occupied some 93,000 public war 
housing units, or 15.5 percent of the total 598,- 
000 units completed. In the construction of 
these war projects, Negro skilled workers were 


_ paid $6,620,000 or 2.5 percent of the total 


skilled payroll of $269,000,000 ; and Negro 
semi-skilled and unskilled workers received 
$33,880,000 or 31 percent of the total $108,- 


225,000 payroll for this category. 
In the prewar slum clearance program of 
low-rent housing, the sites developed generally 


Photos on this page courtesy, FPHA. 
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followed the racial occupancy patterns of the 
neighborhood they replaced. In the Federally 
owned war housing program, open sites had to 
be used, and they were selected primarily to 
meet emergency war demands in regard to 
proximity to war plants, transportation, and 
utilities, and only where practicable, in accord- 
ance with neighborhood patterns and trends. 
While instances of neighborhood opposition to 
sites arose more often in the war program, war 
needs usually took precedence when representa- 
tives of the Agency exercised responsible and 
intelligent leadership. While only 20 percent of 
the units occupied by Negroes in the prewar 
low-rent program were in jointly occupied pro- 
jects, the corresponding proportion in the pub- 
lic war program was more than 46 percent. 

In the temporary re-use emergency housing 
program for veterans now under way, FPHA 
has adopted and is pursuing definite policies 
and procedures regarding participation of Ne- 
groes and other minorities, 


Turnover in Existing Housing Supply 


Since a significant part of the emergency 
measures depends upon assuring veterans’ pref- 
erence in the turnover of the existing supply, 
it must be patent from this presentation that 
Negro and other colored veterans will be at a 
decided disadvantage in this process. If these 
veterans are to get any real break in occupancy 
turnover, the full and sustained force of com- 
munity action programs must be directed to 
this end with the stimulus and cooperation of 
Federal agencies. 


Community Action 


Long experience in the public housing pro- 
gram and recently in operation of war hous- 
ing centers has demonstrated the general isola- 
tion of Negroes from the mainstream of com- 
munity information, programs, and actions. 
Both prior to and during the war, Govern- 
mental housing agencies have, therefore, found 
it necessary to assure the inclusion of racial 
minority group representation on cooperating 
community committees and to take special 
measures to utilize those channels of informa- 
tion which actually reach racial minority 
groups. 

The USHA Administrator and bulletins of 
the Agency, as well as the National Association 
of Housing Officials, pointed up the soundness 
of appointing Negroes to local housing authori- 
ties and citizens’ advisory committees. Similar- 
ly, the NHA Administrator and the Director of 
the Homes Use Service urged this representation 
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Courtesy, N. Y. City Housing Authority 


A section of the playground, Harlem River Houses, 
New York City. 


on war housing center advisory committees and 
citizens’ war housing emergency organizations. 

This experience would suggest the validity of 
active Federal cooperation and assistance to 
assure that the services of the veterans’ housing 
referral centers are fully accessible to racial mi- 
nority groups and that they are represented on 
local Emergency Housing Committees. 

Promotion of vigorous community action 
programs, at the central and regional office 
levels of the responsible Federal agencies, would 
require the services of competent personnel ex- 
pertly familiar with racial relations implications. 
All this is necessary if the VEH Program is to 
reach the minority group veterans with substan- 
tial equity in accordance with their needs and 
financial ability. 

The best single and concise definition of the 
problem and guide to sound action in providing 
housing for Negroes and other minorities is the 
pamphlet, “Facing the Job of Housing. Ne- 
groes,” jointly prepared by the American Coun- 
cil on Race Relations, National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, National 
CIO Committee to Abolish Discrimination, Na- 


tional Council of Negro Women, National 


Negro Congress, Negro Newspapers Publishers 
Association, National Urban League, and dis- 
tributed by the CIO.* 


* Other excellent guides are: 


a. National Urban League (1133 Broadway, New 
York 10, N. Y.), Community Services Bulletin 
No. 2, “Racial Problems in Housing,” with its 
forthcoming action manual on housing to be 
published very shortly. 

b. Memorandum prepared by the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People 
concerning the Present Discriminatory Policies 
of the Federal Housing Administration, dated 
October 28, 1944, available from the NAACP, 
20 West 40th Street, New York 18, New York. 

c. “Hemmed In” by Robert C. Weaver, Community 
Services Director, American Council on Race Re- 
lations, 32 West Randolph Street, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. 


Legislation 


In addition to the compelling reasons the Na- 
tional Housing Administrator-Expediter has 
presented in urging enactment of the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft Act, S. 1592, and the Patman 
Bill, H.R. 4761 suitably amended to imple- 


ment the Veterans’ Emergency Housing Pro- 


gram, it is significant that these measures are 


especially vital to meeting the housing needs of 


Negro veterans. 
Under S. 1592, the public housing title would 
provide practically the only standard perman- 


ent low-rent units to be available to the large 


numbers of Negro and other low income vet- 
erans either during the emergency or in the 


basic programs. The other titles proposing aids 


to lower housing costs, to serve the middle in- 
come market, and to facilitate land assembly 


and slum clearance, are essential to any funda- 


mental solution of the housing problems con- 
fronting racial minorities. 
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Bathing space is provided in Yamacraw Village project, 
Savannah, Georgia. 


In like manner, such measures as control and 
allocation of building materials, premium pay- 
ment, and price controls on new housing, which 
would be enacted by the Patman Bill if ap- 
proved in accordance with the National Hous- 
ing Administrator-Expediter’s recommendations, 
could provide leverage during the emergency 
to influence private developments to supply 
housing for that sector of the Negro market 
which can be profitably met. 


Conclusions 
This analysis leads to the inescapable conclu- 
sion that the following measures are necessary 
to ensure that racial minorities share equitably 
in all phases of the VEH Program: — 
1. Effect definite non-discrimination policy 
and specific procedures in the recruitment, 





Courtesy, FPHA 
Jordan Park, St. Petersburg, Florida, has 242 units. 


training, apprenticing, and employment of on- 
site and off-site labor, 

2. Offer Federal cooperation and experience 
in assisting local communities to provide home 
sites open to occupancy by Negro veterans. 

3. Administration of Federal aids and assis- 
tance to private enterprise in such manner as to 
stimulate provision of new and existing housing 
for rental or sale to Negro veterans in the mid- 
dle income group. 

4. Expedite passage of the Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft Act, S. 1592, as the only source of perman- 
ent housing to meet the needs of the large pro- 
portion of Negro and other veterans in the low 
income group. 

5. Extension and adaptation of the tested 
racial relations policies and procedures devel- 
oped under public housing to the over-all ad- 
ministration of the NHA and its constituents. 

6. Offer Federal cooperation and experience 
to assist local Emergency Housing Committees 
to interpret and implement Agency policy re- 
garding equitable participation of racial mi- 
nority groups. 

In practically every instance, the Office of 
the Administrator-Expediter and the constituent 
units of the NHA have had experience with the 
application of these practices through periods 
of varying length both prior to and during the 
war. The Veterans’ Emergency Housing Pro- 
gram, which seeks to telescope basic and emerg- 
ency approaches, requires the logical extension 
and application of these tested procedures in 
all pertinent phases of the program. The 
emergency and the long-range housing needs of 
the nation are not separable. Indeed, the 
emergency approach is but the first two years 
of the long-range program which will require 
a decade or more of high level production to 
achieve the goal of a decent home for every 
American family. 
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Opportunities of Private Capital 
In Housing for Negroes 


@ By JAMES FELT 


XPERIENCE gained during the war 
E years in the production of new homes 
for minority groups by private enterprise 
point to a pattern that may be followed in the 
future. The picture is a more hopeful one than 
it has ever been, but there are barriers which 
must be overcome and can be overcome by con- 
structive action in several spheres, 


The greatest impetus to wartime minority 
housing came through the specific authorization 
of shelter priorities for Negro workers. Many 
of these workers were recruited in the South 
for war work in the Middle West and on the 
Pacific: Coast. Builders and mortgagees were 
placed in a position of seeking markets for their 
skills and funds: for the first time they sought 
to employ their assets by building and financing 
a part of the construction market which there- 
tofore had not occurred or appealed to them. 

The path to performance was not easy. Pro- 
duction difficulties occasioned by the $6,000 
price ceiling and $50 monthly rent ceiling were 
real enough for builders in high-cost areas. And 
there were many artificial barriers to produc- 
tion; the gaining of community acceptance for 
minority-group projects and the creating of a 
favorable public attitude toward new residents 
regardless of race were potent problems in the 
public relations field with which neither builder 
nor financier previously had to cope. 


Financing Difficult 


Despite a backlog of extremely favorable ex- 
perience on the part of institutional mortgagees 
with loans to Negro owners of second-hand 
homes, there remained a fixed state of mind on 
the part of many mortgagees when it came to 
financing new homes. The fixed state of mind 
was negative until the pressure for investment 
of funds broke some of the prejudices to ad- 
vancing loans to Negroes—but there still re- 
mains much to be done in establishing in the 
minds of financiers that the color of a man really 
has nothing to do with loan risk. 

A long chain of interests and factors is in- 
volved in the production of new homes for Ne- 
groes, in addition to the owner, the renter and 
the builder. The mortgagee and the City Ad- 
ministration, including the Board of Education, 
the Planning Board, the Mayor and the City 
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Council, are also vitally interested. Then, in ad- 
dition, there is the Federal Housing Authority, 
first as the priorities clearance office, and equal- 
ly important, as the mortgage insurance agency. 
All of these groups find themselves concerned 
with new projects and almost any one of them 
alone can break the chain that leads to pro- 
jects. 


Public Relations Pave the Way 


Experience of the war years has demonstrated 
that before a builder can build for Negroes and 
before a lending institution will agree to ad- 
vance mortgage funds, the path must be cleared 
with all the elements mentioned through a 
dynamic public relations plan designed and ex- 
ecuted to gain their acceptance and goodwill. 
This is prerequisite: there are no short cuts. 
Even after that job is done, there still remain 
the problems of handling pressure groups, gen- 
erally neighborhood associations, so-called patri- 
otic and fraternal organizations, and small- 
gauge real estate boards which, almost by ma- 
gic, seem practiced in the art of obstruction. 


That such groups can be handled through 
intelligent public relations procedure was shown 
in recent years in Washington, D. C., and in Los 
Angeles. In Washington the conflict appeared 
as a fight against discriminatory zoning regula- 
tions—and it was won by marshaling the groups 
concerned with good housing and good race re- 
lations with the backing of every daily news- 
paper in the Capital. In Los Angeles the con- 
flict appeared in the guise of a battle to main- 
tain property values, and here the fight was 
only partly won. 


Basically the whole problem of production 
is one of dynamic public relations. There are no 
technical difficulties that arise in building homes 
for Negroes that do not exist in building homes 
for white families. The investor’s dollar is fluid 
and will readily flow into a mortgage portfolio 
covering homes built for Negroes. To get the 
builder and banker together on a project for 
Negroes, however, requires the enterprise of 
public relations practitioners versed in the art 
of engineering consent. The main difficulties, as 
proved time and time again, are public relations 
problems which become first apparent with the 


accumulation of the land on which the homes 
are to be built, 


Are there any principles in site selection that 
were discovered during the war years that will 
help us now in getting more homes for Ne- 
groes? It was found during the war that it was 
most satisfactory from the builder’s standpoint 
to acquire large tracts near established Negro 
areas, and in the direction of natural growth 
or expansion, To my knowledge, there were no 
areas set up where the Negro had not previous- 
ly been established. 


The main objective of successful builders was 
to obtain areas where Negro families were fa- 
miliar in the neighborhood stores, on transpor- 
tation lines, and in the schools. It was 
found, for example, in one area that the per- 
centage of Negro children in a public grammar 
school could be, in the judgment of the Board 
of Education, increased from 15 percent to 
perhaps 30, within one term, without any un- 
toward incidents. 


In northern communities the problem of 
transportation as it relates to racial relations 
has not been too formidable, and for all prac- 
tical purposes it can be dismissed as a basic 
problem, Nevertheless, it is true that some 
groups will raise problems in connection with 
public transportation, but answering them seems 
relatively easy. Storekeepers and their white 
customers object to the entry of Negroes at first, 
but this seems in most cases in wartime experi- 
ence, to be a transitory and not a long-time 
problem. 


A Study of Demand and Resources 


A technique has been established in connec- 
tion with new war housing projects that has 
much to commend it to those seeking to estab- 
lish new communities for Negroes. It begins 
with the acquisition of basic data relating to the 
demand for homes for rent or sale, the capa- 
city of the prospective renters and buyers to 
meet the financial charges involved, and the 
preferences of the prospective buyer or renter 
for one- or two-family dwellings or apartments, 
the size of a dwelling unit required to meet 
the families’ needs, etc. 


Surveys were conducted in several communi- 
ties which yielded such data, and it was pos- 
sible to analyze them in terms which made them 
meaningful to builders and mortgagees. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful if there are any builders or 
mortgagees sufficiently well versed in survey 
techniques to undertake this job themselves, 
but the local Urban Leagues are equipped to 
give direction to such surveys. 


The first step is to determine what families 
are to be surveyed. The total number of fam- 
ilies in the market for the purchase of new 
homes at a given time is small compared with 
the entire population, even today during the 
housing emergency, An enormous amount of 
misspent effort can be used on surveying fam- 
ilies who are not conceivably in the market 
for new homes. However, the churches and 
trade unions could be helpful in posting or an- 
nouncing the purposes of a survey, and sug- ~ 
gesting that those interested get in touch with | 
the survey agency, whether it be the Urban 
League or other organization. 


If its policies permit, the local housing au- 
thority can provide the names of persons who 
have applied for apartments in public hous- 
ing projects but whose applications were turned 
down because their incomes were above the 
minima fixed in the authority’s schedules. Some 
of these families might want to build new 
homes. 


The directors of the local housing authorities, 
many of whom have a special interest in the 
housing of Negroes, could be extremely helpful 
in determining what families should be surveyed. 


The survey should cover needs and prefer- 
ences for both ownership and rental. There are, 
of course, many families which do not have 
the resources or the desires for home ownership, 
yet if their incomes are sufficient and if their 
earning power seems likely to be sustained over 
a reasonable period, it may be possible to in- 
terest investment builders in providing rental 
units for them. 


Owing to inadequacy of materials and rising 
costs, combined with an enormous demand for 
dwelling accommodations, it is doubtful if many 
private builders would be attracted today to 
undertake projects for Negroes, It is logical to 
believe, however, that within eighteen months 
or two years, they will become interested in 
this market. 


The availability of mortgage insurance by 
the Federal Housing Administration is an as- 
set, despite the familiar criticism that has been 
voiced against the application of its underwrit- 
ing principles, insofar as minority group hous- 
ing is concerned. It will, of course, be neces- 
sary for new projects to meet the standards of 
construction, community planning and other 
criteria set forth in the underwriting manual, 
but they are not burdensome. In fact, they 
stand as a guarantee of adequacy of design, 
methods and materials that are all in the in- 
terest of the buyer or renter. 
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How to Interest Builders 


Once the market survey is completed and 
analyzed, it is time to interest the builder, It 
may be well for those interested in getting more 
homes built for Negroes, to determine in ad- 
vance whether there are any local realtors in- 
terested in Negro welfare. The National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards has established 
a committee on Negro housing, and the Nation- 
al Association of Home Builders of the United 
States has also set up a similar committee. The 
organization of these committees was a direct 
result of favorable experience with the Negro 
home market during the war, and if it cannot 
be determined locally what realtors and build- 
ers would be helpful with Negro projects, these 
organizations should be contacted for advice. 
The builder should have the aid of an ex- 
perienced public relations counsellor in intro- 
ducing the subject of a project with the city 
officials concerned with building permits, zon- 
ing and code enforcement. It will be extremely 
helpful, prior to these interviews, to have the 
counsel and advice of an official of the Board 
of Education, in event a project is of such mag- 
nitude that it will have an effect on the city‘s 
school system. His testimony will carry weight 
with the other city officials. 


Clearing with City Officials 


The Mayor or City Manager then should be 
apprised of the project, with a report of the 
findings of the building department. His sup- 
port of the project should be solicited. The 
principal administrative officer of the city can 
be extremely helpful in expediting a project 
through the city engineer’s office. 

The mortgage institution will be brought in- 
to the proposal after it has cleared the city 
building department. With federal insurance of 
the mortgage assured, it should not be difficult 
to obtain financing outside the community from 
the larger insurance or building and loan asso- 
ciatons, if local financing cannot be obtained. 
Many banks and savings and loan associations 
will not finance new Negro projects in their 
own communities, but war experience demon- 
strated conclusively that funds can be obtained. 
This part of the operation should not be a 
serious barrier, Approach can be made directly 
or through a mortgage broker, but it is prob- 
ably better to make direct contact so that the 
mortgagee will save the broker’s commission 
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and, therefore, be more favorably inclined to 
lend. 


Press Relations 


The newspapers should be advised of the pro- 
ject in complete detail at the very beginning. 
Experienced public relations counsel would cau- 
tion against publicity during the planning stage, 
and under some circumstances even during con- 
struction, Where volatile public sentiment exists, 
the newspapers should be advised about the 
situation and their assistance sought in minim- 
izing public manifestation of opposition. News- 
papers in several cities cooperated with build- 
ers in this respect during the war, and there is 
no reason to believe such cooperation would not 
be given in the future providing the matter of 
press relations is intelligently handled by a per- 
son experienced in these lines. Press relations, 
however, should not be handled by an inex- 
perienced person. 

In dealing with newspaper editors—in fact, 
the publisher should be apprised of the pro- 
ject first—it will be well to point out the entire 
genesis of the project, with special emphasis on 
the project’s merit in relieving congestion and 
giving Negro children a better chance than they 
would have in the familiar overcrowded quar- 
ters of the typical Negro district. 


Chances are that the public relations prac- 
titioner will be given full cooperation by the 
newspapers providing he is honest and frank 
in answering questions. The ordinary editor will 
want to make certain that the Negro is not be- 
ing exploited in the new project, and he may 
have some pertinent questions to ask about 
costs, prices and other things. The public rela- 
tions expert would be wise to be fully armed 
with facts before interviewing editors. 


The proper time to publicize the project is 
when it is completed, and the social aspects of 
the development should be emphasized. A 
neighborhood association should be formed by 
the owners and their objectives as to mainten- 
ance should be stressed in order to cement gen- 
eral public acceptance. 


This has been a pragmatic appraisal of the 
subject, and was not intended to deal with the 
problem from the standpoint of morals or social 
justice. The questions of segregation and _ pit- 
falls of doing business with unscrupulous build- 
ers, despite their seriousness, are beyond the 
pale of this evaluation. 
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A Modern Garden-Type Housing Development 
In a Semi-Southern Community 


@ By MILTON L. EHRLICH 


The preceding article outlines opportunities for private 


capital in building homes for Negroes. This one proves 


what private capital can do. 


APPRECIATE the opportunity given to 
me to describe our contribution to the many 
efforts being made today to solve the crit- 
ical housing situation which prevails through- 


out this country for the American Negro pop- 


ulation. This situation js not of necessity one 
created by the war, but one of long standing. 
Housing is important because a man’s home is 
his castle. Unless the home and its environment 
is conducive to creating the desire and incen- 
tive to attain the greatest spiritual satisfaction 
and material gains, then progress stands still. 


Unfortunately, there is not sufficient room 
here to delve into the many intricate problems 
which confront us, These problems have oft 
been discussed and written about, and unques- 
tionably are common knowledge to most people. 
We have many who are completely apathetic 
to this widely prevalent condition, and perhaps 
too, there are many of us who do much talk- 
ing about the situation with too little accom- 
plished. Also many feel that the solution lies 
only in public housing for the American Negro. 
To my mind public housing is a palliative and 
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A Day Village Entrance. 


not a solution. America has grown up and it 
is now time for us to recognize the many phases 
involved in the entire problem and do some- 
thing constructive and concrete about it im- 
mediately. 

There is a percentage of incapacitated per- 
sons, or persons with an unfortunately small in- 
come who, much like the charity persons in our 
public hospitals, must be cared for. These per- 
sons should and must be helped. For the wel- 
fare and benefit of the community as a whole, 
slums and ghettos must be obliterated. In the 
course of so doing, it is necessary to house this 
group. This must be done by whatever means 
necessary. It is wrong, however, to advocate 
that the majority of Negroes must be sheltered 
in public housing. 

There are many phases of our social struc- 
ture which are a vital part of the basic problem. 
The four major factors are: 

1. The ability to earn a decent living. 

2. Housing. 

3. Education, 

4. Health. 

Only housing is discussed here. ‘The others are 
of equal importance and all must be brought 
up to a new standard simultaneously, 

While the purpose of this article is a discus- 
sion of our attempt to establish a model com- 
munity, it is necessary to mention some of the 
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other factors which must be incorporated in the 
planning and development of housing. It is 
not sufficient to merely create shelter. It is of 
extreme importance to plan completely so that 
the end result will give to people the incentive 
to maintain a high standard of living, to de- 
velop the feeling of well-being and desire for 
advancement and accomplishment, to take an 
active interest and active part in community 
affairs and civic problems, to bring children up 
under the influences of an environment which 
will result in their being assets to the commun- 
ity and contributors to its well-being and cul- 
tural development. 

It is my belief that through housing, many 
of the difficulties encountered in the develop- 
ment of other phases of our social structure can 
be automatically overcome or at least minim- 
ized. 

It is pointless to take any specific area or 
any specific city in America. We have virtually 
in every city, town and hamlet the very same 


‘intolerable housing problem. We must recog- 


nize and allow for normal expansion and 
growth, and make such provisions as are ne- 
cessary to eliminate overcrowding and the many 
other factors which tend to create slum areas. 
We could at this point deluge the reader with 
volumes of statistics indicating the growth of 
population and the lack of expansion of hous- 
ing, census figures which are rapidly climbing 
in most of our cities, the tables of overcrowding, 
and those which show a lack of ordinary sani- 
tary facilities, and others which will portray and 
describe housing which is hard to visualize be- 
cause of its state of complete deterioration, and 
in some instances, this has almost reached the 
point of decay. However, most of this has long 
since become academic and it is needless*to 
burden the reader with these gruesome details, 
or elaborate on the many inequities and injus- 
tices which prevail. 

It was in the earnest hope that with the great- 
est desire to alleviate these conditions that we 
made our contribution to show that many of 
the issues can be solved on a co-operative and 
economically sound basis through the medium 
of private enterprise always employed in 
America ; 
expeditiously help in the solution which must 
be obtained; and that it might be used as a 
pilot study in some similar form for the rehabili- 
tation of all of the housing for Negroes in Amer- 
ica. It is necessary that racial prejudices, bigotry, 
hatreds and suspicion be uprooted, as well as 
the slum areas. In order to accomplish a com- 
mon good, there must be co-operation and un- 
derstanding. We have come a long way, but the 


that we can without difficulty and 
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A Living Room View. 


job is not yet finished. The sooner we finish it, 
the better. All too frequently the issues are 
clouded and confused, resulting in misunder- 
standing, 

With these objectives, after much investiga- 
tion and diligent study, we began to plan Day 
Village. Day Village was not an accident. It 
was a carefully conceived development wherein 
many of the foregoing factors were taken into 
consideration. That has been borne out by its 
history of operation in the past year. We felt it 
was necessary to do a grass roots job. The site 
selected, which was geographically ideally 
suited, is located in Maryland in a suburban 
area approximately seven miles from the City 
of Baltimore. The site was particularly interest- 
ing from the point of view that it was wooded 
and surrounded by the waters of the Patabsco 
River on three sides, having only one land ap- 
proach. This made it an ideal location from 
several points of consideration. It could be de- 
veloped into a completely self-contained com- 
munity without suffering from outside detri- 
mental factors, offering all of the facilities of 
any good community, and in addition, because 
of its unique location, could incorporate many 
facilities of a recreational nature, which I will 
attempt to describe more fully later on. 

The area of the land is approximately 40 
acres. At the time tltis site was purchased, the 
usual opposition was encountered. This, we be- 
lieve, was due to a lack of knowledge as to what 
was being contemplated. However, after care- 
fully explaining that we were creating a very 
definite asset to the community, the opposition 
waned and we began to plan the actual devel- 
opment of the Village. It might be noteworthy 
to mention here too, that since its completion, 
the attitude has changed and satisfaction from 
the community at large has many times been 
expressed. It should be pointed out too, that 
when integrity is demonstrated in this type of 


operation, this same experience will be encoun- 
tered time after time. Z 

Day Village was built on virgin land. In order 
to create the community it was necessary to 
plan and construct all of the phases which are 
required in the development of a community. 
Day Village consists of 500 duplex brick homes, 
developed as garden apartments, The setting for 
these homes is virtually that of a park, since the 
percentage of coverage of land by buildings is 
only approximately 5.6 acres, 

It would be interesting perhaps to give the | 
schedule of coverage and utilities which were 
required. The total area is approximately 40 
acres. The area of the buildings, approximately 
5.6 acres. Area of stores, .15 acres. Walks, 3.7 
acres. Parking areas, .63 acres. Service drives, 
2.8 acres. New concrete road, 2.5 acres. Land- 
scaped areas, 18.4 acres. Lake, 1.8 acres. Play 
areas, approximately 3 acres. Bathing beach, 
approximately 2 acres. It was necessary that 
service water mains, storm sewers and sanitary 
sewers, totalling approximately 18,000 feet be 
installed and a sewerage pumping plant con- 
structed. The houses are completely self=con- 
tained and each offers complete privacy to each 
family. 

The interiors are plastered, and have oak 
floors, factory-built kitchen cabinets, electric 
ranges, electric refrigerators, ample closet space, 
Some of the units contain four rooms, others 
four and one-half. All have two bedrooms, bath 
and shower. 

The approximate cost of the entire project 
was about three million dollars, The mortgage 
is held by the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States and is insured by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, 

The architecture of the buildings is typically 





A view of one of the bedrooms. Each Day Village house 
has two. 
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American, and the buildings are plotted to avoid 
monotony and give an interesting character to 
the whole development. This generally covers 
the physical aspect of Day Village. We believe 
that having developed the physical aspect of 
Day Village with sound engineering and con- 
struction principles, it will enhance in beauty 
as it mellows with age. 

What is of equal importance and of much 
significance, is the fact that one feels that Day 
Village has a soul—that it lives. In walking 
through the Village, one feels that it is vibrant. 
A sense of freedom and the delight of its resi- 
dents permeates throughout the area, It is signi- 
ficant to note that the pride of the residents (be- 
ing a cross-section of the average of the popu- 
lation of Baltimore) is having its effect on the 
development of the community at large. The 
remainder of the area, populated generally by 
‘persons owning their own homes, is continually 
being brought up to a higher standard by vir- 
tue of the effect which Day Village has had 
on the area in general. 

The co-operation and active interest of each 
of the residents in Day Village is amazing. Al- 
most every resident in the Village is taking some 
active part in some community enterprise or ac- 
tvity. 

Day Village is being managed by Mr. Avon 
B. Collins, a member of our organization, of 
extremely high integrity and ability. There are 
no rules or regulations for living in the Village. 
The residents have complete freedom. The care 
with which they maintain their homes and the 
care with which they use the grounds is an 
indication of their deep feeling for good liv- 
ing accommodations. We sponsored a civic 
association, completely staffed and manned by 
residents who in turn foster and advance mutu- 
al matters of importance and interest. Manage- 
ment and the residents live in complete har- 
mony. Where the residents have offered a sug- 
gestion for the benefit of the community, man- 
agement has complied, and where management 
feels that something should be suggested for the 
benefit of the community, the residents in turn 
co-operate. 

As an illustration, a sufficient number of stores 
were developed in a shopping area immediate- 
ly. adjacent to and a part of the Village. Care- 
fully selected types of businesses were invited 
to come in, in order that the community be 
served for all of its needs, One of the shops 
was to be a food market. Many offers were 
received by management: from individuals who 
wanted to operate a food market, but who were 
not, either through desire or otherwise, capable 
of assuring management that the prices for 
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foodstuffs to the consumer would be in the 
lowest OPA bracket and that the food would 
be of first quality. All of these applicants were 
turned down, and ultimately a chain organiza- 
tion agreed to operate this market under the 
terms and conditions which we imposed, name- 
ly, that Negroes be employed and that the qual- 
ity of food be first quality and prices be OPA 
approved. This chain has been operating for a 
considerable period of time in the development 
most successfully and to the great delight of 
the residents—their shopping is made easy and 
inexpensive, ‘The other types of businesses on 
the project are a drug store, dry cleaning, shoe 
repairing store, etc. ; 

For the cultural development and for. the 
pleasure and diversification of interests to resi- 
dents, numerous clubs and groups have been 
organized. These are all functioning well and 
are wholeheartedly supported by the residents. 
Among the various clubs there is a Dramatics 
Group, Women’s Club, Men’s Club, Swimming 
Club, Boy Scouts, Rod and Reel Club, Teen- 
Agers, etc. There are others now in the process 
of formation, such as Girl Scouts, Sea Scouts, 
Garden Club and others, In addition, we were 
fortunate in obtaining a branch of the Public 
Library which makes its quarters in the Village. 

Realizing that it was necessary to have good 
medical facilities immediately available in the 
Village, we induced a young, able physician tc 
open offices in the Village. 


Some months ago the residents decided thai 
(Continued on Page 143) 


Management Practices and Their Importance 
In Improving Housing Standards 


@ By GOODE A. HARNEY 


NTIL comparatively recent times the 
management of buildings was simple. 
Structures were small and ownership for 
the most part was individual. High land costs, 
technical improvements in construction and the 
use of such innovations as the electric elevator 
made it possible and feasible for investors to 


build block after block of large apartment’ 


houses. These corporate and individual invest- 
ors turned to established real estate companies 
for the management of their properties. 
Throughout these years of trial and error hous- 
ing management has become highly specialized, 
requiring training, experience and skill. 

Today there is a tendency to point out that 
management is partly responsible for the condi- 
tion of our slum areas, and that many of our 
housing ills can be corrected by an improve- 
ment in management practices. This is espe- 
cially true in communities where Negroes oc- 
cupy large areas of multiple dwelling rental 
housing such as in Harlem. 

Important as management practices are in 
such areas, management is not solely respons- 
ible. A peculiar species of real estate investor 
is generally found in areas such as Harlem. 
They must make such high returns on their in- 
vestment that proper management practices are 
impossible. In fact, existing management prac- 
tices are a direct result of instructions from 
such investors. 

Another bar to the introduction of modern 
management practices is the downright discrim- 
ination practiced by leading institutions in re- 
fusing to make mortgage loans on property in 
such areas. There would be more incentive to 
the owners to keep the property up if it could 
be readily financed and refinanced. 

Another factor is the indifference of the mu- 
nicipal authorities. A vigorous and aggressive 
service by all city departments concerned would 
bring the needed pressure on owners to im- 
prove management practices. The Department 
of Housing and Buildings recently discovered in 
Harlem 1407 violations in 716 apartments. 

As recently as 1941 most of the property in 
Harlem was owned by banks, insurance com- 
panies or other absentee white owners. It was 
also managed by white absentee managers. 
With the improved economic status of the Negro 
from war profits and incomes, he is becoming 


a factor as an investor in the property he oc- 
cupies. This trend should make for improve- 
ment with this increased ownership of property 
in these areas by local owners. However, Negro 
real estate managers must learn and apply the 
most modern management practices if they ~ 
hope to be called upon more and more to man- | 
age the property tenanted by Negroes. This is 
as it should be. 


Tenant selection, for example, is the most im- 
portant single factor in good housing manage- 
ment. I frankly do not believe, based on my 
experience, that few if any of the present white 
owners and managers active in Harlem are fit- 
ted to make a proper selection of Negro ten- 
ants. Yet some of them have owned property 
in Harlem for thirty-five years and others have 
made large fortunes operating in Harlem real 
estate. Not living in the community; not so- 
cializing in it; and not identifying with it makes 
them too detached and handicaps them in de- 
termining compatible tenant grouping among 
Negroes. They act and feel as though they live 





409 Edgecombe Avenue, New York City—a 13-story 
and penthouse apartment, with 123 families—owned 
and managed by Negroes. 
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in another world, remote and untouched by the 
Negro world in which they are every day mak- 
ing their living. 

The attitude of white owners that all Negroes 
are alike as long as they can pay the rent leads 
to the mixing of incompatible groupings. True, 
a more homogeneous adjustment is eventually 
reached by the tenants themselves, but its re- 
sults are disastrous to the life of the building. 
The most desirable type tenants vacate. Since 
a house takes on the character of its tenancy, 
this method of tenant selection and its subse- 
quent group shiftings can only bring about the 
depreciation and actual ruin of any building. 

In many instances management and tenant 
relations are studiously avoided to prevent the 
demand for decorations and repairs. Control 
and contact with the tenant is through the 
janitor. References of tenants are seldom re- 
quested, or if so, not verified. Disorderly and 
other illegally used apartments are ignored un- 
less neighbors or the police complain. This type 
management places much responsibility for 
operating the building on the janitor, yet little 
care is taken in determining his competency. 
A work schedule for the janitor is practically 
unheard of and slovenliness is too often toler- 
ated, to the detriment of the property. Decora- 
tion and repairs are avoided to the point of 
violation of city ordinances. 

Under proper and skillful management, ten- 
ants can be encouraged to take pride in the 
condition of their building. No recognition or 
allowances in rent considerations, however, are 


given tenants whose care of their particular, 


units saves the owner cost in repairs or decora- 
tions when the leases are renewed. Conse- 
quently, no incentive is given to the tenants to 


participate in the proper maintenance of their 
building. 

Present-day trends in Harlem indicate that 
management will have added opportunities to 
demonstrate its influence on housing standards. 
Modern management practices have always 
been stressed in public housing developments, 
and with the completion of the Abraham Lin- 
coln, James Weldon Johnson and Stephen 
Foster projects in this area by the New York 
City Housing Authority, their management 
practices should exercise a stimulating influence. 

Riverton Houses planned by the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company and Colonial Vil- 
lage by the New York Savings Banks will also 
institute modern management practice. The 
non-profit demonstration in management prac- 
tices by the Urban Housing Management As- 
sociation, whose program appears in this issue, 
is making its influence felt. 

In the strictly private management field Au- 
gustine A. Austin, Inc., is managing three large 
properties in the Riverside Drive section—the 
new area of Negro expansion, which we hope 
will be maintained as a high class residential 
area. Two more progressive Negro manage- 
ment firms are managing a large structure each 
on Riverside Drive. This is something new. In 
the past when the Negro community has ex- 
panded, control of the property generally re- 
mained in white hands. 

The Real Estate Board of New York has a 
management committee for every section of 
Manhattan except Harlem. We are planning 
to correct this by urging the progressive man- 
agement firms in the area to become members 
of the Real Estate Board and form a commit- 
tee on management practices for Harlem. 
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St. Louis, Missouri, September 25-29 
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A View of Housing in 


@ By JOSEPH H. DOUGLASS 


A VIEW of housing in the Federal City 
presents an interesting mosaic. One 
sees a rather complex combination of 

(1) an increasingly acute housing situation oc- 
casioned by a housing shortage, (2) a dearth 
of land available upon which to construct new 
dwellings in terms of the city’s size in relation 
to its growing population, (3) a critical situa- 
tion in regard to constructing new buildings as 
a result of a bottleneck in building materials, 
(4) a core of slum land which must be re- 
claimed, redeveloped, and whose inhabitants 
must be rehabilitated, (5) the difficulty of re- 
conciling the demand for higher wages to labor 
with necessary housing ceilings and (6) the 
housing problems of the Negro group as distinct 
from the housing situation of the population of 
the District of Columbia as a whole. 


It was assumed that the housing situation in 
the District would be eased as a result of the 
curtailing of governmental work at the war’s 
end. The out-migration, however, has not oc- 
curred. In fact, not only are persons remain- 
ing in the area, but many individuals are con- 
tinuing to pour into the District. 


Acéording to the Washington Housing Asso- 
ciation, the following trends are apparent in the 
District: (1) while many of the federal agencies 
are reducing their force, others are increasing 
and are absorbing new workers; (2) veterans 
are continuing to return to the District, or to 
come to it for the first time with the purpose 
of settling, which trend seems to be on the in- 
crease; and (3) certain old government agen- 
cies which normally are located in the District, 
but which during the war moved elsewhere, re- 
established themselves in Federal City, bring- 
ing back their workers with them. ‘The condi- 
tion within the District, however, is one of such 
overcrowding that this latter trend has been 
halted temporarily by governmental order. ‘The 
situation takes on added significance when it is 
screened against the increase in Washington’s 
population through 1945. Since 1930 the popu- 
lation of the District of Columbia increased 93 
percent, and since 1940 the population swelled 
by 40 percent. Nor does this situation apply 
only to the District proper but also to the sur- 
rounding metropolitan area of _the District 
which encompasses five counties in Maryland 
and Virginia. The following table shows the 
absolute increases for the past 15 years. 


the District of Columbia 


TABLE 1 
Population in the District of Columbia and the 


Metropolitan Area of D. C. by years 
¢ 1930, 1940 and 1945. 


Population—Metropolitan 


Year Population in D. C. Area of D.C. 
1930 486,869 621,039 
1940 663,091 907,816 
1945 938,458 1,333,000 


When applied to the statistics of housing fa- 
cilities which failed to keep abreast of the grow- 
ing population, these figures give some indica- 
tion of the nature of the housing picture within 
the District. Housing of either permanent or 
temporary nature simply has not been able to 
keep abreast of the phenomenal increase in pop- 
ulation. From 1930 up to 1940, however, the 
gulf between size of population and dwelling 
units did not become nearly as wide as it did 
after that time, although there existed then, as 
now, a discrepancy between the number of units 
available for white and for Negro occupancy. 
According to the~Racial Relations Adviser to 
the Commissioner of FPHA, the non-white 
population in D. C. between 1930 and 1940 
increased by 42 percent whereas dwelling units 
for them increased 30 percent. The white popu- 
lation, on the other hand, swelled 34 percent 
but dwelling units for them increased 40 per- 
cent. ‘Thus, even though a discrepancy existed 
which by no means was democratic, there was 
possibly enough housing for everyone at that 
period as Negroes may possibly have inherited 
some of the old dwellings vacated by whites. 


To turn to aspects of construction since 1940, 
most of the permanent housing built between 
1941 to 1945 in the District was constructed by 
private industry, whereas the temporary war 
housing was done largely by government 
agencies. To carry out its end of providing 
houses for the population, Congress enacted a 
series of laws to assure at least necessary hous- 
ing for families of workers recruited for vital de- 
fense preparation. As a result, during the war 
period government agencies such as the Fed- 
eral Public Housing Authority (FPHA), the 
National Capital Housing Authority (NCHA), 
the Defense Homes Corporation, and the War 
and Navy Departments built some 30,678 dwell- 
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ing units in the metropolitan area of the District. 
Of this total, approximately one-half, or 15,307 
were temporary units, consisting of dormitories, 
demountable one-family houses and mobile 
units of trailer-type houses, of which all are to 
be razed two years after the official ending of 
the war. At present the NCHA has 440 
dwelling units for low income residents under 
construction which will be available for occu- 
pancy in the near future. The Federal Public 
Housing Authority currently is managing tem- 
porary dormitories such as Arlington Farms, 
of 4,380 units, and West Potomac Park, of 
1,903 dwelling units. Under the program of 
the Defense Homes Corporation there were con- 
structed some 4,000 units such as Naylor, Fair- 
lington, and McLean Gardens, 


The total number of homes built both by 
private and public agencies, however, did not 
meet the needs of the growing population, either 
Negro or white. According to the Emergency 
Committee on Housing, some 30,000 publicly 
financed houses were programmed for the metro- 
politan area of the District since 1940, but of 
these not more than 4,000 were planned for 
occupancy by Negroes. Towards the end of the 
war, the National Capital Housing Authority in 
realizing the need for more houses especially for 
Negro occupancy, urged that all additional 
houses. built should be of permanent construc- 
tion. The NCHA succeeded in securing au- 
thorization for 740 such houses, but under limi- 
tations of cost and materials the construction of 
these homes was made very difficult. One 
project, nevertheless, for 440 dwellings was 
started and is now nearing completion. Another 
project for 300 dwellings has been advertised 
for bids. Private builders also constructed for 
the total population some 20,000 houses in 1941 
and 1942, falling to less than 10,000 in 1943 
and little more than 1,500 in 1944 and 1945, 

-The Occupancy-Vacanacy Survey done by 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, December 
1945, reports that the Washington area had only 
six vacancies out of each 1,000 dwelling units. 
Dwellings privately owned in the metropolitan 
area had five vacancies per 1,000, whereas ap- 
proximately fifty vacancies per 1,000 is consid- 
ered normal. 

The critical nature of the present situation is 
to be seen even more when the figures from the 
War Housing Center are noted. From March 
17, 1941 to December 31, 1945 there was a 
total of 177,521 applicants for 47,229 dwelling 
units listed for rent or sale. 

Another aspect of the housing picture in the 
District is the degree of sub-standard dwellings 
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and with this, the related problems of the slums 
and blighted areas. The latest census estimated 
that there were some 30,000 sub-standard 
dwellings in the District. Depending upon the 
terms of reference employed, figures for the 
same problem have been estimated variously 
from 20,000 to 40,000, as it is generally con- 
ceded that sub-standard dwellings have in- 
creased considerably since 1940. ‘The commun- 
ity, however, is not unaware of its circumstance. 


Before the Congress is the so-called McCar- 
ran bill $1426, which represents a compromise 
measure of the earlier McCarran bill $13 and 
the Capper bill S610. The proposed legisla- 
tion is a measure to provide “for the replanning 
and rebuilding of slum, blighted and other 
areas of the District of Columbia, and the as- - 
sembly, by purchase or condemnation, of real 
property in such areas and the sale or lease 
thereof for the redevelopment of such area 
(SIC) in accordance with said plans; and pro- 
vide for the organization of, procedure for, and 
the financing of such planning, acquisition, and 
sale or lease; and for other purposes.” The 
general aim of this proposed legislation is to 
assure the proper development and redevelop- 
ment of the land area of the District of Colum- 
bia and thereby the discontinuance “‘of the use 
for human habitation in the District of Colum- 
bia of substandard dwellings and buildings in 
alleys and blighted areas.” 


The McCarran bill for the rebuilding of the 
District of Columbia—has passed the Senate 
unanimously and is now before the House. 
It provides for the creation of a Land 
Agency which, with a revolving fund of 20 
million dollars, will have the authority to buy 
slum and blighted areas, prepare these areas for 
use and sell them to redevelopment companies 
which will construct dwellings in these areas. 
In its provisions the legislation will give private 
developers the first opportunity to obtain the 
land before any of it is made available to the 
National Capital Housing Authority, the agency 
which has responsibility for public housing. 
The Land Agency is to work in cooperation with 
the National Capital Parks and Planning Com- 
mission which is directed to make an overall 
development plan for the District of Columbia. 
The overall plan will be a master organ for the 
distribution, location, and utilization of land 
for purposes of housing, business, public build- 
ings, or/and private uses, etc. The strong fea- 
tures of the proposed legislation are that all 
companies or individuals which buy _ or 
lease land within the specific “project areas” 
must carry out, or conform to, the master plan, 


and that slum inhabitants will get a chance to 
live permanently in a safe, standard, and sani- 
tary way. The potentially benefic results of this 
legislation have been shown by General U. S. 
Grant III, chairman of the National Capital 
Parks and Planning Commission, when he in- 
dicated the possibilities of one particular blighted 
area within the District. This area which today 
contains less than 2,500 inhabitants, when re- 
developed should house about 10,000 persons. 
“Thus,” as General Grant states, “if this and 
another similar blighted area can be redeveloped 
in the very beginning a reserve of shelter will 
be provided for displaced families from over- 
congested areas to be redeveloped in subsequent 
projects.” An estimate of the amount of land to 
be redeveloped is approximately 4,800 acres, 
according to General Grant. 

The nature of the slum situation within the 
District has been portrayed graphically by Mr. 
John Ihlder, executive officer of the National 
Capital Housing Authority: , 

“While we concentrated on alley dwel- 
lings our slums grew along the streets. Our 
great reform was prohibition of more alley 
dwellings. In 1940 we had 1,912, but at 

the same time we had approximately 20,000 

street dwellings that should have been de- 

molished or extensively repaired. Today, 
six years later, we have 1,372 alley dwel- 
lings, a decrease of nearly 30 percent, 
while the total number of dwellings that 
should be demolished or extensively re- 
paired, has more than doubled, to an esti- 


mate of 44,000.” 


It is within the question of slums, unfortun- 
ately, that the housing situation of Negroes 
stands in bold relief. A study of the slum areas 
in the District reflects first of all that these 
areas are the ones of heavy concentration for 
residence of large numbers of Negroes. In fact, 
it is this circumstance which has led some per- 
sons to ascribe erroneously a racial character- 
istic to Federal City’s slum areas. 

As the writer has indicated elsewhere, in 
‘some respects all one need do to locate slum 
areas in the District is to visit nearly any of the 
older residential areas within the community 
or to observe those census tracts within the Dis- 
trict of high Negro occupancy. This does not 
snfer that there is some causal-functional rela- 
tionship between areas of Negro occupancy and 
slum conditions, but it does imply that as a 
result of residential restriction, segregation and 
poor economic circumstance, and exploitation 
by unscrupulous landlords many Negroes are 
found to be living in areas of obsolescence 


within the District. According to the NCHA 
report of 1930-1940, the heart of the slum area 
of Federal City, which comprises less than three 
square miles, houses approximately 15 percent 
of the District’s population and nearly 30 per- 
cent of the entire Negro population of Wash- 
ington. ‘The 10 census tracts which comprise 


‘the primary core of the slums in the instance 


of nearly every tract have an occupancy rate 
of nearly 50 percent Negro. Apparently, from 
these facts alone one may get an understand- 
ing of the glaring inconsistency in the correla- 
tion between areas of Negro occupancy and 
slums. It is evident that the problem of 
slum reclamation in Washington primarily is a 
problem of housing Washington’s colored 
Americans. 

It is for this reason that the Washington 
Urban League presented testimony at the 
hearings on the McCarran bill. The League 
specifically pointed out the relationship of slums 
to the Negro population of the District and 
made specific recommendations with regard to 
(1) the planning and redevelopment of blight- 
ed and slum areas within the District on a non- 
segregated basis; (2) a community-wide repre- 
sentation on the redevelopment land agency, 
(3) the elimination of racially restrictive coven- 
ants on land acquired by eminent domain by 
the redevelopment land agency, and (4) the 
necessity for mandatory provisions for housing 
families displaced by the slum clearance. 

Nor are slums the complete story of the hous- 
ing problems of Negroes within the District. 
The housing situation of Negroes in the 
District as apart from the situation of the gen- 
eral population may be summarized under the 
following heads: 


1. Restrictive Covenants ; 

2. Amount of Land Available for Negro Housing ; 

3. Displacement of Negro Neighborhoods ; 

4, Higher Proportionate Cost for Negro Home 
Ownership ; 

5. Lack of Housing Available (general for all 
groups) ; 


6. Obsolescence of Negro Housing ; 

7. Limited Housing Facilities for Low-Income 
Groups ; 

8. Obsolesence of Available Housing ; 

9. Lack of Concern of Private Builders ; 

10. Inheritance of Old Housing by Negroes ; 

11. Discrimination in Housing Sites Made Available 
to Negroes ; 

12. Failure to Include Adequate Community Facili- 
ties for Negroes in Restricted Housing Areas. 


Thus we reach the known conclusion that in 
housing, Negroes in the District have to face all 
(Continued on Page 149) 
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By M 


HELPED to build this great America, 
Started her up from rude huts 

Thrown down in the midst of wildernesses. 

I beat back those wildernesses, 

Dared. the ever-advancing forests, 

Plowed and planted, 

Hoed and harvested 

To feed her weak and disheartened colonists, 

Besieged by fear and Indians. 


I helped to build this great America, 
I watched her shore-line creep 


From Maine and Massachusetts 


And Tidewater Virgima, 
Down through the Carolinas 
To the Florida Everglades. 


I fought Indians, Redcoats, 

And the stony, barren soil of New England ; 

I tilled the great Virginia estates— 

The homes of Presidents ; , 
I sang in the rice-fields of Georgia and the Carolines ; 
Toiled in the swamps 

And on the sugar and cotton plantations 

Of Louisiana and Mississippi, 

While the bull-whip of the overseer 

Kigzagged like black lightning above my head 

And cracked like the thunder of doom. 


As I bowed down 

In tobacco-fields, rice-fields, cane-fields, corn-fields, and cotton-fields, 
I sang so sweetly 

That America believed me happy. 

Then gathering about her the airs of a Democracy, 

She stretched forth welcome hands 

To the dispossessed millions of Europe: 


‘itage 


TIAN 


The Irish, German, West End Englishman, 
Slovak, Pole, Jew, and Armenian, saying: 
“Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy-laden, and I will give you rest.” 


But I toiled on. 

I toiled on until honest men could stand the sight no longer 
Of my black back, bleeding and raw, 

Bowed down in humble, earth-kissed supplication 

Before the Gods of Greed. 

And then, at last, contending streams of blood, 

Merging, made closer this great land of ours. 


I saved America from discord, 

I caught the flying javelins of hatred against my own bosom, 
Keeping them free of the Catholic and Protestant, 
Republican and Democrat, 

Irish and German, 


Blond and Brunette, 


Native and Alien Stock, 

Pilgrim and Puritan. 

The fear of me made all men cease their bickerings, 
And I became the scapegoat of the nation. 


_ In times of stresses, wars, and blasting storms, 


This one thing I shall evermore remember: 

That all of the strength and the blood and the sweat of me— 
That all of my longings, my sorrows, my hopes, and my joys 
Went into making this great land of ours; 

That this is my land by the right of both God and of man, 
That this is my land, wet with my own life’s blood, 

That it is enriched by the flesh and bones of my fathers,— 
That this land is mine, growing big through my pain and my suffering ; 
That all I am today and ever shall be 

Is buried within her plains and valleys, 

Swamps, hills, and mountains, 

Meadows, lakes, and streams. 

I shall forever be a part of her 

And she shall always be a part of me. 
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Demonstration in Harlem 


@ By CLIFFORD L. ALEXANDER 


ODERNIZATION of many of the 
M city’s 457,000 old law tenements and 

vacant dwellings as recently proposed 
by the Mayor of the City of New York would 
be an important if temporary solution of New 
York’s housing problem, 

This face lifting—installation of hot water, 
heat and one toilet for each family would serve 
the double function of providing livable homes 
and low rents for 100,000 families and of mak- 
ing a paying investment out of many of the 
buildings which are now a “headache” to the 
owners. If the Mayor’s recommendations had 
been carried further into specific examples, he 
would have stated that such a program has 
been carried on in Harlem for the past two and 
one-half years. 

Most of Harlem’s real estate is controlled by 
absentee owners, a condition which results in 
bad faith between white owners and Negro 
tenants and a consequent collateral damage 
suffered by the community. For years, tenants 
have been subjected to poor service and at 
times’ excessive rents. Owners suffered through 
accelerated deterioration and placing their in- 
vestments in jeopardy. The community inherits 
these social evils which sharpen racial feeling. 
The contributing factor of slum housing has 
been mentioned in practically every scientific 
analysis of racial incidents. 

The fact that Negroes are denied a fair share 
of employment in the housing business is a fur- 
ther indictment of the practices. 

Launched under the sponsorship of the Ur- 
ban League of Greater New York, Urban Hous- 
ing Management Association, Inc., with offices 
in the League’s building is a management en- 
terprise of considerable proportion. Organized 
and operating as a non-profit demonstration 
project, the Association is now managing and 
maintaining 56 buildings with approximately 
850 families and with an annual collection of 
about $375,000. The assessed valuation of these 
buildings is well in excess of $1,300,000. The 
progress and expansion of this building man- 
agement experiment, modestly initiated almost 
three years ago, has more than justified! its ef- 
forts and soundly demonstrates that the project 
is bearing fruit. Almost without exception, the 
tenants like the idea and through it many Negro 
skilled workers have found gainful employment. 

The aims of Urban Housing Management 
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Association are worthy of consideration. ‘The 
Association will undertake the management of 
property only when the buildings comply with 
prescribed physical standards and fair rents can 
be established. 


ITS OBJECTIVES 


UHMA demonstrates that socially motivated 
management aimed at jmproving the living 
conditions of tenants is consistent with good 
business practice. 

UHMA demonstrates the advantages of de- 
veloping better tenant relations. Disadvantages 
of absentee ownership can be neutralized by 
competent local agents who enjoy tenant con- 
fidence and are alert to community needs. 

UHMA does not compete with the few Ne- 
gro agencies operating in Harlem. On the 
contrary, it aims to encourage such companies 
and to stimulate the formation of new agen- 
cies as well. It will endeavor to do so by a 
practical demonstration which will prove the 
advantages of localized management. 

UHMA cooperates with other Negro man- 
aging agents. Officers of the Association and 
members of its committees will offer to serve 
such agents as consultants, without charge. 

UHMA encourages and promotes the forma- 
tion of contractors and craftsmen groups—will 
endeavor to demonstrate that local labor can 
service and maintain buildings in the area— 
will strive to develop employment opportunities. 

The amazing success of the enterprise has at- 
tracted the attention of realty and social wel- 
fare experts from other cities throughout the 
country. Now they are studying the plan with 
the idea of making good use of; it in their own 
community. Negroes trained to manage apart- 
ment dwellings may soon be functioning in sev- 
eral other cities. 

Information about Urban Housing Manage- 
ment Association has been featured in the met- 
ropolitan press ia New York City, Better Times, 
Housing News, and other bulletins; as well as 
such agencies as the Citizens’ Housing Council, 
the National Public Housing Conference, Inc., 
and many others. 

Many skeptics, including bank presidents, 
heads of reality firms and private owners, have 
been won over to the idea that it is profitable, 
feasible and just that Negroes manage proper- 
ties and be responsible for the maintenance and 


repair of these buildings. Initially there were 
local agents who thought that their business 
would suffer from this competition, As time 
went on, the local realty men found that they 
could gain experience and help from the man- 
agement association and direct business profits. 

Candid interviews with tenants indicate that 
although life in Harlem’s substandard tene- 
ments is something less than celestial, the ad- 
vent of Urban Housing Management Associa- 
tion has made a difference. 

The policy of having the field assistants 
make periodic visits to the tenants’ apartments 
and giving prompt attention to their requests 
for repairs have paid dividends by curtailing the 
volume of. repairs and creating goodwill on the 
part of the tenants. Tenants have been assisted 
with many of their personal problems and are 
frequently referred by the staff to other agencies 
that are equipped to meet their particular 
needs, 

Of the many problems with which Urban 
Housing Management Association was faced, 
possibly the most difficult was the locating and 
training of experienced help. Launched during 
the midst of the war period, Negro mechanics 
and skilled workmen who had training and ex- 
perience in making repairs and rendering bills 
were available for about 25 percent of the 
firm’s contracts. With training provided by 
Urban Housing Management Association and a 
constant process of cultivation of the workmen, 
now more than 75 percent of the repairs are 
taken care of by local mechanics. 

Owners, including banks and trust founda- 
tions, have been well pleased with the services 


of the Urban Housing Management Associa- 
tion. Several have sent in “severance fees” in 
appreciation when improved operation and ap- 
pearance resulted in the sale of their build- 
ing. On file at the office are many letters of 
commendation for the splendid work of the 
Association, 

The Board of Urban Housing Management 
Association is an interesting demonstration of 
interracial cooperation and action. Sparked by 
James Felt, president, the remarkable success 
of the Association in a large degree is due to 
his energies and resourcefulness. As the presi-° 
dent of one of the largest realty firms in New 
York City, he has insisted that socially motivat- 
ed business is sound and productive. His many 
interests include: Citizens’ Housing Council, 
Henry Street Settlement and Board member of 
the Urban League of Greater New York. Other 
directors of Urban Housing Management As- 
sociation include: Glover Beardsley, Harlem 
Savings Bank, John Cahill, City and Suburban 
Homes, Edward S. Lewis, Urban League of 
Greater New York, William Andrews, Assem- 
blyman, Roger Flood, manager of a housing 
project, William G. Lord, New York Housing 
Trust, William Wortham, private realtor, and 
several others. 

Because Urban Housing Management Asso- 
ciation serves landlords and owners—through 
close supervison of buildings; tenants and resi- 
dents by personal attention to their needs; wage 
earners by increasing their skills as mechanics, 
contractors and managing agents—it has now 
emerged as an important link in the chain of 
community services. 





A MODEL GARDEN-TYPE HOUSING DEVELOPMENT 
(Continued from Page 134) 


the Village should have its own newspaper. 
Those who had interest in the formation and 
organization of this venture developed a news- 
paper called “Looking Ahead.” Of particular 
interest is the fact that none of the staff had 
any previous newspaper experience. One of the 
residents was in the printing business and han- 
dled that phase of the publication. The paper 
briefly, carries an editorial, a column on infant 
care by the physician, various reports on the 
activities of the different organized groups, 
things of general interest in the community and 
outside, social notes, a readers’ page, a column 
on Negro history and several other features. It 
is significant, also, that this newspaper 1s en- 
tirely self-sustaining. 

As a result of the planning and execution of 
the development of Day Village, incorporating 


the theory of urban living in a suburban atmo- 
sphere with complete privacy and complete free- 
dom, realizing that there were few places where 
Negroes could go for recreational and sports 
facilities, it was felt that all of the features of 
a recreation or vacation resort should be incor- 
porated in its development. In addition to the 
water on the perimeter of the property, a lake 
approximately one and one-half acres in size 
was developed in the center of the property 
around which a landscaped road winds, This 
lends to the esthetic appearance of the Village 
and offers winter sports in addition to the usual 
summer sports of swimming, boating, fishing, 
CLG 

The children romp and play in play areas 
which are completely outfitted with various 

(Continued on Page 168) 
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HOUSING--No New Problem 
For the Urban League 


@ By REGINALD A. JOHNSON 


Toss nation is now facing a serious housing 


crisis. There is more awareness of this prob- 

lem today than ever before, It has become 
our most important domestic question, but the 
extent to which our housing situation is domin- 
ated by selfish interests, shortsighted policies and 
practices,‘and stymied by black market and 
other illegal operations, has made it our num- 
ber one nation-wide scandal. While the nation 
is just now learning about its neglect of the 
problems of shelter, Negroes have been aware of 
its seriousness for many decades. It is not a new 
problem with low income groups and does not 
represent a new emergency. Bad housing has 
been a serious “emergency” for Negroes and 
others for so long that the present situation 1s 
only the same old problem well known to those 
who have worked for long years to get adequate 
attention drawn to our atrocious housing situa- 
tion. It is now dressed up in Sunday clothes 
and made a palatable subject for all the folk 
to worry about. 

The field of housing is, likewise, not new with 
the National Urban League. A League Hous- 
ing Bureau was established in New York City 
in 1912, which had as its purpose the protec- 
tion of “tenements and neighborhoods from 
tenants of disreputable character and—to ascer- 
tain the various causes for the apparently exces- 
sive rents paid by Negro tenants.” Following 
the 1919 race riot in Chicago, the Chicago 
Urban League urged the Governor to appoint a 
study commission to go into the causal factors 
of racial tension. This study resulted in ex- 
posure of the abominable housing conditions 
under which Negroes were forced to live. For 
many years the New York Urban League has 
concentrated a large part of its program on 
housing. As early as 1926, the interest of John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. was secured in behalf of the 
housing situation in Harlem. An outgrowth of 
this interest was the construction of the Dunbar 
Apartments. From its beginning in 1923, 
Opportunity Magazine has constantly de- 
voted its pages to housing, including articles on 
how low cost housing could be constructed. 
Many of these articles were written at a time 
when low cost housing was more the social 
worker’s dream rather than the concern of 


builders, 
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Courtesy, N. Y. City Housing Authority 


Nursery, South Jamaica Houses, New York, N. Y. 
“In projects where the races are not separated... 
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children are seen playing with each other... . 


The old argument of private vs. public hous- 
ing has never been a concern of the League's 
housing policy because there’ has been full real- 
ization that each has a place in housing and 
that one does not replace nor necessarily con- 
flict with the other. However, the nation-wide 
neglect by private building interests of housing 
for average and low income families, which 
would permit occupancy by Negroes, impelled 
the League to be among those national organ- 
izations that submitted testimony in favor of a 
public housing program when legislation was 
before the Congress in 1935, and to continue 
this support, whenever the opportunity presented 
itself, whether it be federal, state or city inter- 
ests, in behalf of housing. The affiliates of the 


_ Urban League throughout the country have 


rolled up an impressive record of effort to secure 
minority representation on city and state hous- 
ing authorities, and to assist their communities 
toward the development of a realistic program 
with maximum avoidance of segregation. 


The distinctive housing problem of Negroes 
stems from a complex of disproportionate low 
income and racial restrictions. This has re- 
sulted in: 

artificially restricted housing supply ; 
less housing value per dollar, and 


intensification of overcrowding, blight 
and deterioration. 


Racial restrictions have so narrowed the exist- 
ing supply that slum properties have become 


profitable as “ghettos” where average and low 
income minorities must huddle if they expect to 
have a roof over their heads. Such areas have 
been perpetuated to a great extent by private 
housing interests, aided and abetted by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, which has used 
governmental prestige and protection for the 
spread and approval of racial restrictive cove- 
nants. “Hand-me-down” housing for the sec- 
end, third and even fourth racial change of ten- 
ants has resulted in each successive racial occu- 
pancy repeating certain tendencies toward 
criminal and delinquent behavior of a previous 
racial occupant, because of the slum character 
of the neighborhood and its housing. So it can 
be easily seen that the nature, type, cost and 
availability of housing and its relationship to old 
and constantly contracting neighborhoods in- 
volves all aspects of the League program. 
Further, there is not a League branch nor a 
professional staff member that has not de- 
voted extensive time to the various problems 
resulting from bad housing. 


We will not attempt to repeat here the story 
of what fifty-four affiliates of the National Ur- 
ban League are doing in housing. There are a 
number of outstanding and in some instances 
unusual jobs being done that should be known. 


The most sensational job in housing for the 
first half of 1946 was carried by every daily 
newspaper in New York City, when the Greater 
New York Urban League invited the Commis- 
sioner of the Department of Housing and Build- 
ings to accompany them on a “come and see” 
tour of what was selected as an outstanding 
-block of bad housing and neglect. The Com- 
missioner was astounded at what he saw, par- 
ticularly, at the extent his own inspectors were 
permitting violation of city housing regulations. 
This trip resulted in a number of stiff orders 


to real estate operators, building superintendents 
and employees of the city. The equally effective 
Urban Housing Management Corporation of 
the New York League, which has by actual 
demonstration proved to private management 
how low income properties can be properly 
operated to the advantage of both the tenant 
and owner, has blazed a new path for good 
housing in Harlem. 


Housing committees have carved out jobs for 
themselves that are breeding excellent results. 
The Fort Worth Urban League Committee be- 
gan this year a series of conferences with key 
public and private interests close to housing. As 
an example, their meeting with the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce resulted in a series of meet- 
ings with the Real Estate Board. In Engle- 
wood, N. J., the League has maintained daily 
contact with the newly created Housing Author- 
ity which has resulted in many mutual decisions, 
and in Albany, N. Y., the Housing Committee 
investigates discriminatory practices of owners 
and real estate agents. Gary has conducted a 
series of housing clinics which have dealt with 
such subjects as: the supply, building costs, 
city construction codes, and how to get more 
housing. 

The types of problems various Leagues are 
attempting to meet frequently causes wonder in 
some communities as to whether they are get- 
ting results. A quote from a Kansas City Urban 
League report is an interesting case in point: 


“One could hardly dare to write of achievement in 
the field of housing in a city which has no place for 
veterans to live, few desirable locations for! new homes, 
and no low-cost housing project; a city where there is 
block after block of ancient apartment buildings which 
need razing, as well as dilapidated frame shanties, where 
a few wartime cottages have been built—carrying ex- 
orbitant price tags. Although there is no success story 





Courtesy, Urban League of Kansas City 


Two Kansas City blocks, with homes purchased by Negroes during the past five years. 
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to tell for Kansas City, housing has taken a big slice 
of time and attention from staff and board program 
schedules of the Urban League of Kansas City.” 


Information as a source for an educational 
program has been found important. In Cincin- 
nati it was found that the vacancy rate was 2.4 
percent for white and .6 percent for colored. It 
was further found that the Negro as 27 percent 
of the city population was “hemmed in” 16 
percent of the space. These facts have been a 
source through which a housing committee was 
able to encourage. new private housing. In 
Cleveland, the League has been telling. the story 
over a series of weekly radio broadcasts. When 
the Baltimore Real Estate Board ‘released a 
statement estimating a 50 percent price increase 
over prewar levels on real estate sales for the 
city, the Urban League made a tabulation of 
sales to Negroes and disclosed an average price 
increase of 175 percent. The following increase 
was noted in several specific sales: 614 percent, 
433 percent, 360 percent, 390 percent, 247 per- 
cent, and 252 percent. This data was filed with 
the OPA and Congressional representatives so 
they may have the real facts in regard to price 
increases. Along the same line, the Lincoln, 
Nebraska, affiliate exposed a development to 
raise prices beyond a point of reason to Negro 
occupants of new private housing and direct it 
to white occupancy at lower prices. 

The New Orleans Urban League found it 
necessary to seek and arrange for the rehousing 
of 100 squatter families displaced because of 
construction of emergency housing. In Flint, 
Michigan, our League affiliate was requested by 
‘the Mayor to recommend to him a housing 
occupancy policy. We quote their report to the 
Mayor: 


“1) That a housing project operated by a public 
authority should be run on a democratic basis 
and without discrimination. 

“2) That a prominent Negro be appointed to the 
Housing Authority. 

3) That a location be selected which would cause 
the least amount of friction between groups. 

“4) That the Health and Welfare Committee of the 
League is willing to meet with you or duly ap- 
pointed representative to further discuss the 
matter.” 


It is not generally known that Washington, 
D. C., is not only the battleground of private 
housing interests against public housing, but the 
city itself is the test tube of public housing. 
The large Washington Negro population and 
the extent it is confined to alleys and old houses, 
some of them reaching back to the Civil War, 
has resulted in the Washington Urban League 
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_ America. 


devoting an extensive part of its time to seek- 
ing adequate housing. New federal ‘housing 
legislation is frequently tried out on the Dis- 
trict first. Through testimony before Congres- 
sional Committees concerned with local hous- 
ing, our Washington affiliate has presented un- 
usually effective data on housing of the Wash- 
ington Negro, which has incidentally, been a 
story of the housing of the Negro in America. 

In cooperation with many civic groups inter- 
ested in decent housing, a citizens’ housing com- 
mittee was formed in Washington, D. C. Its 
purpose was to activate the community as to 
its housing problems and serve as a catalytic 
agent to all governmental programs concerned 
with housing. As a result, Congressional inves- 
tigating committees received the most under- 
standing picture of the relation of a community 
(District of Columbia) to housing, with em- 
phasis on the reasons why Negroes were not 
as well housed as in other large communities in 
Congressional hearings on the Dis- 
trict housing lasted longer and were more 
thorough than hearings that were conducted on 
the national picture. 

When the Bridgeport, Conn., Chamber of 
Commerce contracted the Roy Wenzlick Com- 
pany of St. Louis for a study of their housing 
situation, they received in the spring of 1945, a 
report which went out of its way to encourage 
a policy of residential segregation in a com- 
munity that had comparatively less racial hous- 
ing than most industrial communities. As a re- 
sult of action by the National Urban League, 
both the Mayor and the Chamber of Com- 
merce repudiated the racial recommendations 
of the survey. Further, it was found that sev- 
eral other cities were in contact with this firm 
for a similar study, but apparently dropped the 
idea when the Bridgeport report boomeranged 
through the press and otherwise to the embar- 
rassment of the community. The seriousness of 
the implications of the report, if it had remained 
unchallenged, cannot be overestimated. 


The value of presenting testimony to legisla- 
tive committees has not been overlooked as an 
important source for educating our lawmakers 
in regard to the true facts. When data were 
presented by the National Urban League to the 
Taft Subcommittee of the Senate Post War 
Planning Committee during their 1944 study of 
housing, our representative was specifically re- 
minded that the data covered a phase of the 
housing situation that had not been presented 
through any other source, and laid in their 
hands a number of additional problems that 


were important to the development of a sound 
(Continued on Page 162) 


Racial Restrictive Covenants 
(Continued from Page 121)s 


financial institutions in Negro communities. 

In October of 1944, the NAACP released 
a Memorandum attacking the underwriting 
practices of the FHA which encouraged the ex- 
tension of racial restrictions to new urban areas 
with the use of federal funds and powers. It 
also recommended omission of such references 
as “inharmonious racial groups” ® and the en- 
dorsement of racial restrictive covenants in the 
Underwriting Manual issued by the FHA.* 

The response of the FHA Administrator ‘ to 
the NAACP request has been encouraging. At 
a conference recently he stated that the revised 
Underwriting Manual is soon to be released 
and that positive steps have been taken to en- 
courage the extension of FHA insurance to 
prospective Negro home owners. But minority 
groups will be vigilant and insistent that such 
steps be implemented in terms of positive local 
agency operations. 

Social Strategy 

The restrictive covenants we face now are in 
many instances clauses in deeds which have run 
with the land and continued in force since the 
1920’s. Negroes who have broken through were 
able to do so either because of changes in the 
pattern of the neighborhood or lack: of interest 
in the continued enforcement of the covenants. 
But many improvement associations have de- 
veloped recently on the periphery of Negro 
neighborhoods. They vary in degree of formal- 
ity, running all the way from contracts between 
individuals of the association to tacit or informal 


agreements such as we have found to exist in 


some of the craft labor unions.** 


If attacks on deed restrictions against race . 


are to be effective, it will be necessary to dis- 
tinguish between the agencies which have a 
vested interest in promoting and extending these 
restrictions and the individuals who have mere- 
ly inherited the “benefits” of this device. It 
would be a mistake for racial minorities to gaze 
across the boundaries of the ghetto and glower 
menacingly at Caucasian residents. Both groups, 
the Negro and the white, are in many instances 
identical and helpless victims of this practice. 
During a conference on housing held in a city 








6 Underwriting Manual, 1935, paragraphs 935 and 
980(3), FHA. i ; 

* Note: See “Racial Problems in Housing,” Bulletin 
No. 2, New York: National Urban League, 1944, pp. 
te Bnd Foley, FHA Administrator, made. these 
statements at a Conference of Home Builders at Howard 
University, April 23, 1946.. q 

** See Robert C. Weaver, Hemmed In, and “Housing 
in a Democracy.” 


in Michigan, a resident of the white commun- 
ity stated that he was violently opposed to deed 
restrictions against race but that he lived in a 
restricted area because there was no other place 
to go. The positions of the whites and the Ne- 
groes differ in that the former have been fright- 
ened into the belief that deed restrictions actu- 
ally protect their property values or they have 
inherited this belief in illusory protection *** 
through conveyances which were made before 
they came into the community; while the latter 
have been frightened into staying where they 
are. The strategy of attack, therefore, should 
not help to consolidate the determination of 
the white community to maintain these devices. 
The real authors of restrictive covenants are 
subdividers.* Subdividers acquire large tracts of 
land and insert racial restrictions which they 
sell as amenities and as added inducement to 
those who would buy the property. When ex- 
clusion of a racial group is a part of the ameni- 
ties of the purchase, it becomes nothing more 
than a symbol of class differences, or in the case 
of Negroes where all classes are excluded, it 
becomes a symbol of caste differences. 


Deed restrictions give certain “Rights, Powers 
and Duties to the Subdividers. They provide 
for the duration of the restriction and for the 
method of extending them. The average dura- 
tion for the deeds studied was 33 years. The 
most common period for extension was 20 years 
for which an elaborate procedure has developed 
which in some instances required agreement of 
a majority of the parties to the restriction in 
stock voting fashion.’ Some of these restrictions 
are enforced as covenants running with the 
land. Maintenance charges are made to secure 
funds “for doing any and all things that may 
be of general benefit to the property owners.” ’ 
It is important then, in the strategy of attack. 
to prevent further extension of racial restrie 
tions to existing vacant urban land areas by 
subdividers, real estate groups or large financial 
institutions. The importance of this will be seen 


**%* Dr, Robert C. Weaver says, “The primary causes 
for blight and decline in property values are not racial: 
they are economic.” “Race Restrictive Housing Cov- 
enants,” Journal of Land and Public Utility Eco- 
nomics, August, 1944, p. 184. 

8 “The first commercial producers of urban land in 
general are the subdividers. They take acreage, sub- 
divide and put it on the market for urban use. They 
lay out street systems and frequently they specify and 
establish, through the device of deed restrictions the use 
to which the lot shall be put. They definitely determine 
the general character of the area, and .in so doing, 
they greatly influence the pattern of the municipality. 
Helen C. Monchow, “The Use of Deed Restrictions 
in Subdivision Development,” Institute for Research in 
Land Economics and Public Utilities, 1928, p. 14. 

9 Op. cit. 
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later in this discussion, In some instances muni- 
cipalities may be encouraged to pass local ordi- 
nances against the use of racial restrictions, In 
other localities where the political strength of 
racial minorities is considerable, it may be pos- 
sible to forestall the extension of municipal 
services, such as sewers, water, transportation, 
electric power and light to vacant areas upon 
which deed restrictions have been placed run- 
ning with land. Insistence upon the unrestricted 
use of vacant land is the only assurance we 
have of achieving the aims of the Emergency 
Housing Program for racial minorities in some 
of our large urban communities. 

The most articulate supporters of racial re- 
strictions are “Improvement Associations.’ The 
Federation of Neighborhood Associations '° in 
Chicago claims a membership of 70 property 
owning and improvement groups. These groups 
are kept alive by representatives of vested in- 
terest in real estate who derive benefits from 
the fears of group members. But it should be 
emphasized that these associations are secondary 
manifestations of the existence of racial restric- 
tive covenants. And while these associations 
may not have initiated the restrictions, they are 
part of the mechanism of control which en- 
forces them against certain racial minorities. 
While Negroes may extend the area of the 
ghetto through the pressure of numbers, the 
problem of gaining free access to the land 
market in urban communities will not be solved 
unless private enterprise assists in removing re- 
strictions, city ordinances and legislative meas- 
ures are passed to remove them, or definite 
action results from litigation in the courts. 


Legal Action Against Restrictive Covenants 


Court actions for the enforcement of restric- 
tive covenants are increasing. Such actions are 
being strongly contested. Out of the experience 
already developed from this type of litigation, 
minority groups will attempt to roll back the 
curtain which now shields current urban land 
market operations. Supporting this effort are 
a group of lawyers whose labor and brilliance 
are matched only by the modesty of their fees. 
These men in defending suits to enforce the 
covenants are’ employing several methods for 


attacking them based on: 

1. Deficiencies in the execution of a particular coven- 
ant involving the number of signers, the authenticity 
af the signatures, or the fiduciary relationship of the 
trustee or agent who purported to sign for the owner. 

2. Changes in the racial character of neighborhood 
or the number of original families left. 


10 The Federation of Neighborhood Associations, “‘Re- 
strictive Covenants,’ 127 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, July, 1944, p. 5. 
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3. Undue restraint or alienation of property. 

4. The racial character of the purchaser involving 
expert testimony on persons of the “African race’ or 
of “pure unmixed Caucasian blood.” 

5. Questions of state and federal constitutionality in- 
volving local court actions which seem contrary to the 
14th Amendment of the U. S. Constitution. 1a 

6. Acts contrary or offensive to state or federal policy 
as reflected in civil rights statutes, sociological and eco- 
nomic results, and in the federal constitution, or Sec- 
tion 42 of Title 8, U. S. Code which reads: “All citi- 
zens of the United States shall have the same right, 
in every state and territory, as is enjoyed by white 
citizens thereof to inherit, purchase, lease, sell, hold, 
ahd convey real and personal property.” 

There have been two notable decisions against 
racial restrictive covenants in recent months. 
One decision was rendered by Judge Thurmond 
Clarke on December 19, 1945, in the Superior 
Court of California in which a suit to enforce 
a covenant against Negro defendants was dis- 
missed on grounds that it violated the full rights 
guaranteed to them under the 14th Amend- 
ment of the federal constitution. 

The most famous decision is the one made by 
Mr. Justice Keiller Mackay of the Supreme 
Court of Ontario on October 31, 1945. The 
decision rendered “void and of no effect” a re- 
strictive covenant clause in a deed which stipu- 
lated that the land was “not to be sold to Jews 
or persons of objectionable nationality.” ** The 
restriction was found to be offensive to public 
policy because it divides religious and racial 
groups; because it was a device used by the 
Nazis; because it violated the Atlantic Charter 
to which Canada was a signatory and which 
was ratified by the Dominion Parliament. This 
decision has world-wide significance for min- 
ority groups. As Horace Cayton pointed out 


“in his column in a recent issue of the Pitts- 


burgh Courier, restrictive covenants are instru- 
ments of international restraint and control 
against minority racial groups. In South Africa 
they are instruments of federal policy. 


Conclusions 


The production of sufficient urban land on 
which houses can be built for sale and for rent 
to veterans who need them, white and Negro, 
is the controlling factor in the Emergency Hous- 
ing Program. Unless measures are taken in 
some of our larger cities to remove deed re- 
strictions against race, it will not be possible to 
supply the emergency housing for Negroes and 
other racial minorities. 

Cities, towns and villages have been urged 


10a Sidney A. Jones, Jr., “The Legality of Race Re- 
ae Covenants,” National Bar Journal, March, 1946, 

11The Canadian Jewish Congress, “A Victory for 
Democracy,’ Toronto, Ontario. 


to establish Emergency Housing Committees 
which will set local housing goals, organize local 
effort to achieve them and overcome all ob- 
stacles in the way of success, They should be 
supported and encouraged to remove any social 
encumbrances which forestall that objective. 
They should help to produce the land required 
in the larger cities. 

Restrictive racial covenants were initiated by 
private enterprise. Since the emergency and 
post-emergency programs rely primarily on pri- 
vate enterprise, the conflict with public interest 
is clear. Private enterprise should acknowledge 
the public interest and, using federal assistance, 
help to provide the land space for sale and 
rental to all racial groups. 


In the strategy of attack against covenants, 
it is neither feasible nor wise to antagonize 
whole neighborhoods. Some neighborhoods in- 
clude many persons who might join in efforts 
to free the necessary land of deed restrictions 
against racial groups. 

In the absence of action by municipal or 
state legislative bodies, or private enterprise, 
litigation in the courts is an essential part of 


the strategy and method. We must swell the 
chorus to gain wider court recognition of the 
affirmative public policy involved in destroying 
the validity of racial restrictive covenants. 
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A VIEW OF HOUSING IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


(Continued from Page 139) 


of the problems common to the total popula- 
tion in the District, plus the additional ones 
incident to, and growing out of, segregation 
and discrimination in the total housing situa- 
tion, 

With respect to the racial aspect of housing 
in the District the Emergency Committee on 
Housing in metropolitan Washington indicated 
very clearly the following trends: 

First, there is a steady loss of living space to Negroes. 
Secondly, there is a locality displacement forcing Ne- 
groes out of generally desirable central areas conveni- 
ent to places of employment, transportation, well de- 
veloped utilities and community services. . . . These 
trends are taking place in a community where restric- 
tive covenants and economic consideration hamper 
the rehousing of displaced Negroes by normal readjust- 
ments in desirable localities. Under the prevailing war- 
time conditions, in which there are unusual restrictions 
on the provision of adequate standard housing to ac- 
commodate the displaced groups, the problem is espe- 
cially acute. 

A view of housing in the District of Colum- 
bia would not be adequate without at least 
mention of the Wyatt building program, 
Housing for Veterans, and the proposed 


Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill (S1592). These 
measures, though for the most part national in 
scope, have their direct implications for this 
community. 

With regard to the Wyatt program, in its 
national aspects it plans the construction of 
some 2,700,000 low and moderate cost homes 
by the end of 1947. Of this number 1,200,000 
are to be constructed in 1946, with 700,000 be- 
ing conventional type houses and 250,000 be- 
ing permanent pre-fabricated dwellings. Since 
the District of Columbia area has 1 percent of 
the country’s total population, it is expected to 
receive 1 percent of the proposed new dwell- 
ings, although in terms of acuteness it needs 
considerably more.’ The District’s 1 percent 
share, therefore, might be 29,000 new homes 
within the next two years, [2,000 during 1946 
and 17,000 in 1947. The largest amount of 
materials is to be directed into houses selling 
for $6,000 or/and renting for $50 per month. 
Recently (April 11, 1946) government hous- 
ing authorities expressed confidence that nearly 
20,000 low cost dwelling units would be under 

(Continued on Page 156) 
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URBAN LEAGUE 


Akron, Ohio 
AKRON COMMUNITY SERVICE 
CENTER 
199 Perkins Street 
Raymond R. Brown 


Albany, New York x 
ALBANY INTERRACIAL 
COUNCIL 
122 Second Street 
Edward Kennell, Exec. Seo’y 


Anderson, Indiana 
NEGRO WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
1100 West 14th Street 
Robert E. Wilkerson, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Atlanta, Georgia 
ATLANTA URBAN LEAGUE 
239 Auburn Avenue, N. E. 
Mrs. Grace Townes Hamilton, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Baltimore, Maryland 
BALTIMORE URBAN LEAGUE 
2404 Pennsylvania Avenue 
A. J. Allen, Jr. 
Exec. Sec’y 


Boston, Massachusetts 
URBAN LEAGUE OF GREATER 
BOSTON 
22 Whittier Street 
John Caswell Smith, Jr., 
Exec. Sec’y 


Buffalo, New York 
MEMORIAL CENTER AND 
URBAN LEAGUE, INC. 
1565 Cedar Street 
William L, Evans, Exec. Sec’y 


Canton, Ohio 
CANTON URBAN LEAGUE 
819 Liberty Avenue, S. E. 
John W. Crawford, Exec. Sec’y 


Chicago, Illinois 
CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE 
3032 South Wabash Avenue 
A. L. Foster, Exec. Sec’y 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
DIVISION OF NEGRO WELFARE 
THE COMMUNITY CHEST OF 
CINCINNATI AND HAMILTON 
COUNTY 
312 West 9th Street 
Arnold B. Walker, Exec. Sec’y 


Cleveland, Ohio 
CLEVELAND URBAN LEAGUE 
8311 Quincy Avenue 
Sidney Williams 
Exec. Sec’y 


Columbus, Ohio 
COLUMBUS URBAN LEAGUE 
107 North Monroe Avenue 
Nimrod B. Allen, Exec. Sec’y 


Detroit, Michigan 
DETROIT URBAN LEAGUE 
208 Mack Avenue 
John ©. Dancy, Director 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 
URBAN LEAGUE OF EASTERN 
UNION COUNTY 
Old City Hall 
HK. Scott Place 
William M, Ashby, 
Exec. Sec’y. 


Englewood, New Jersey 
ENGLEWOOD URBAN LEAGUE 
20.N. Van Brunt St. 
Mrs. Marion Forrester 
Exec. Sec’y. 


Flint, Michigan 
URBAN LEAGUE OF FLINT 
412 CIO Bldg. 
Charles Eason 
Exec. Sec’y 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
WHEATLEY SOCIAL CENTER 
421 East Douglas Avenue 
John K. Ridley, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Fort Worth, Texas 
FORT WORTH URBAN LEAGUE 
411% East Ninth Street 
Mrs. Cernoria Johnson, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Gary, Indiana 
GARY URBAN LEAGUE 
1448 Broadway, Suite 5 
Joseph C. Chapman, Exec. Sec’y 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 

BROUGH COMMUNITY ASSN. 
554 Henry Street, N. W. 
Edward Paul Simms, Sr., 

Exec. Sec’y 


Kansas City, Missouri 
URBAN LEAGUE OF KANSAS 
CITY 
1805 Vine Street 
Thomas A. Webster, Exe0, Sec’ y 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
LINCOLN URBAN LEAGUE 
2030 — T Street 
Clyde W. Malone, Exec. Sec’y 


Little Rock, Arkansas 
UBBAN LEAGUE OF GREATER 
LITTLE ROCK 
914 Gaines Street 
Clifford E. Minton 
Exec. Sec’y 


Los Angeles, California 
URBAN LEAGUE OF LOS 
ANGELES 
2510 South Central Avenue 
Floyd C. Covington, Exec. 
Director 


Louisville, Kentucky 
LOUISVILLE URBAN LEAGUE 
418 South Fifth Street 
Charles T. Steele 
Exec. Sec’y 


Marion, Indiana 
CARVER COMMUNITY CENTER 
415 W. 10th St. 
Mrs. Merle L. Thruston, 
Exec. Sec’y 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, SOUTHERN 
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AFFILIATES 


Massillon, Ohio 
MASSILLON URBAN LEAGUE 
227 Erie Street, South 
Alton W. Thomas, Exec. Sec’y 


Memphis, Tennessee 
MEMPHIS URBAN LEAGUE 
546 Beale Avenue 
J. A. McDaniel, Exec. Sec’y 


Miami, Florida 
THE NEGRO SERVICE COUNCIL 
646 N. W. Second Avenue 
Edward T. Graham, Exec. Sec’y 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
MILWAUKEE URBAN LEAGUE 
Cor. N. 9th and W. Vine Sts. 
William V. Kelley, Exec. Sec’y 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
MINNEAPOLIS URBAN LEAGUE 
202-5-4 Times Annex 
Cor. Marquette Ave. at 4th St. 
James T. Wardlaw, Exec. Sec’y 


New Brunswick, N. J. 
NEW BRUNSWICK URBAN 
LEAGUE 
c/o USO, 21 Bayard St. 
Llewellyn K. Shivery, 
Exec. Sec‘y 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
NEW ORLEANS URBAN 
LEAGUE 
1010 Dryader Street 
Clarence A. Laws 
Exec. Sec’y 


New York, N. Y. 
URBAN LEAGUE OF GREATER 
NEW YORK . 
Edward 8. Lewis, Exec. Director 
Robert J. Elzy, General. Sec’y 


Brooklyn Branch, 105 Fleet Place 
Manhattan Branch, 202 W. 136 St. 


Newark, New Jersey 
NEW JERSEY URBAN LEAGUE 
58 West Market Street 
George H. Robinsohk, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Omaha, Nebraska 
OMAHA URBAN LEAGUE 
2213 Lake Street 
Duward R. Crooms, 
Acting Exec. Sec’y 


Philadelphia. Pennsylvania 
ARMSTRONG ASSOCIATION 
1434 Lombard Street 
Wayne L. Hopkins, Exec. Sec’y 


Phoenix, Arizona 
PHOENIX URBAN LEAGUE 
1202 EB. Washington Street 
John C. Williams, Exec. Sec’y 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
URBAN LEAGUE OF 
PITTSBURGH 
1300 Fifth Avenue 
R. Maurice Moss, Exec. Sec’y 


Portland. Oregon 
PORTLAND URBAN LEAGUE 
6 8S. W. Sixth Avenue 
Edwin C. Berry, Exec. Sec’y 


f 


Providence, Rhode Island 
PROVIDENCE URBAN LEAGUE 
455 Westminster St., Room 14 
James N. Williams, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Richmond, Virginia 
RICHMOND URBAN LEAGUE 
112 W. Charity Street 
Wiley A. Hall, Exec. Sec’y 


St. Louis, Missouri 
URBAN LEAGUE OF ST. LOUIS 
S017 Delmar Boulevard 
John T, Clark, Exec. Sec’y 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
ST. PAUL URBAN LEAGUE 
402 Metropolitan Bank Bldg., 
S. Vincent Owens, Exec. Sec’y 


San Franciseo, Calif. 
SAN FRANCISCO URBAN 
LEAGUE 
1095 Market St., Room 202 
Seaton W. Manning 
Exec. Sec’y : 


Seattle, Washington 
SEATTLE URBAN LEAGUE 
526 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
Second Avenue at Cherry St. 
Dean E. Hart, Exec. Sec’y 


Springfield, Illinois 
SPRINGFIELD URBAN LEAGUE 
254 South 15th Street 
G. B. Winston, Exec. Sec’y 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
DUNBAR COMMUNITY 
LEAGUE, INC. 
6435 Union Street 
Dr. William N. DeBerry, 
Executive F 


Tampa, Florida 
TAMPA URBAN LEAGUE 
1615 Lamar Avenue 
James S. Hadley 
Exec. Sec’y 


Toledo, Ohio 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS 
COMMUNITY ASS’N 
201 Pinewood Avenue 
Robert Smalls, Exec. Director 


Warren, Ohio 
WARREN URBAN LEAGUE 
727 South Park Avenue 
Clarence A. Parham, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Washington, D. C. 
WASHINGTON URBAN LHAGUE 
1538 New Jersey Avenue, N.W. 
Joseph H. Douglass, Exee. Sec’y 


Waterbury. Connecticut 
PEARL STREET NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD HOUSE 
Cor. of Hopkins and Pearl Sts. 
Mrs. Leila T. Alexander 
Director 


White Plains, New York 
WHITE PLAINS URBAN 
LEAGUE 
6 Depot Plaza ; 
Miss Bertha Lee Herrington, 
Exee. Sec’y 


YIVISION, 158 Auburn Ave., Rm. 4, Atlanta, Georgia 
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Nelson C. Jackson 


NEW DIRECTOR APPOINTED 
TO SOUTHERN FIELD 


ATLANTA, Ga-—On April 1, Nelson C. Jackson, 
professor of community organization, Atlanta School of 
Social Work, became director of the Southern Field 
Division of the National Urban League. In this post 
he succeeds William Y. Bell, Jr., who resigned last 
November. 

A graduate of Morehouse College and the Atlanta 
School of Social Work, Mr. Jackson studied toward his 
doctor’s degree at the University of Chicago. His pro- 
fessional employment experience began in 1931 with the 
Kansas City Provident Association. From 1933-34 he 
served with the Alabama Transit Bureau and the New 
Jersey Emergency Relief Administration. He went to the 
Atlanta School in 1936 and left for a two-year period, 
beginning October 1943, to work with the Social Pro- 
tection Division of the Federal Security Agency. 


CHICAGO LEAGUE CELEBRATES 
30TH BIRTHDAY 


CHICAGO, I1l.—This year marked the 30th birthday 
of the Chicago Urban League. For 1945, A. L. Foster, 
executive secretary, announced to his Board of Directors 
that 10,350 persons sought services from the League’s 
Industrial Department; 1,524 persons were served 
through its department of Civic Education ; and 25,000 
copies of its “Hi Neighbor’ pamphlet were distributed. 

In its 30 years of service, this League reports that 
more than 250,000 workers have been placed through 
its Free Employment Bureau. 
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GREATER NEW YORK LEAGUE 


“IN THE NEWS COLUMNS” 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The Urban League of Greater 
New York opened an East Harlem branch office in 
February. The new office is on Fifth Avenue, near 110th 
Street, in a neighborhood of mixed nationalities. Its 
program includes industrial relations, health, housing, 
and community relations. Patsy Graves, neighborhood 
secretary, is handling this office. 


Exposes Housing Violations 


The Department of Health and Housing, Mrs. 
Dorothy B. Hamilton, secretary, is responsible for getting 
Dr. N. Thomas Saxl, Commissioner of Housing and 
Buildings, to investigate housing conditions in Harlem. 
The League selected the block bounded by 117th and 
118th Streets and Fifth and Lenox Avenues as typically 
shabby. Houses and apartments in this area were 
visited by the Commissioner and six inspectors early in 
April. Inspection of 716 apartments disclosed 1,407 
building code violations: rusty fire escapes, defective 
plumbing, dirt: due to lack of paint, scaly walls, rat 
holes, broken hallway steps, and refuse piled in dumb- 
waiters and back yards. Dr. Saxl’s office listed the viola- 


“tions and gave landlords five days to give notice of 


intention of correction before serving them with sum- 
monses. 

Later, the press reported that fifty-seven owners of 
sixty-four old law tenements were summoned into the 
Housing and Buildings offices and. advised to clean up 
these conditions or face court action. 

These activities of the Greater New York Urban 
League received considerable comment in the daily 
metropolitan press and in other important papers 
throughout the country. 


NEW STAFF MEMBER ADDED TO 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS PROJECT 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—On April 8 Miss Manet Fowler 
joined the staff of the Community Relations Project 
of the National Urban League as public relations con- 
sultant. 

Miss Fowler comes to the League from the staff of 
Edward L. Bernays, well-known public relations counsel. 
She is a graduate of New York University with a degree 
in journalism, and has nearly completed requirements 
for her doctor’s degree in anthropology at Columbia 
University. For the last year she has been research 
assistant in the Bernays’ organization, and has freely 
volunteered her services in assisting the National Urban 
League shape its public relations program. 


NEW WEST COAST BRANCH 
ADDED TO LEAGUE 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—The newly organized 
Urban League of San Francisco recently became the 
fifty-fourth affiliate of the National Urban League. 
Seaton W. Manning, formerly executive secretary of 
the Urban League of Greater Boston, and more recently 


industrial relations consultant with the National Urban 
League’s Community Relations Project 
secretary of the new affiliate. 


Dr. George V. Kulcher was elected president of the 
Board of Directors, 


» 1S the executive 





SELECTIVE SERVICE AWARD 
TO J. A. THOMAS 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—On March 19, in Washington, 
D. C., Julius A. Thomas, director of the National Ur- 
ban League’s Department of Industrial Relations, was 
awarded the Selective Service Medal by Major General 
Lewis B. Hershey, Director of Selective Service. A 
certicate of merit, accompanying the medal, said: 


“In recognition and appreciation of patriotic 
service given without compensation in the adminis- 
tration of the Selective Training and Service Act 
of 1940.” 


The Industrial Relations News Letter, “The Negro 
Veteran Returns,” is the most recent evidence of co- 
operation which Mr. Thomas and the organization have 
given Selective Sefvice. The Selective Service System 
ordered 200 copies of this publication because of its 
value in helping officers of the System understand and 
appreciate the employment problems of Negro veterans. 


"Adjustment of Negro Veterans" 


The Industrial Relations Department recently com- 
pleted and made public a study of services received by 
Negro veterans under the GI Bill of Rights. This study 
reveals that the Negro veterans’ movement into peace- 
time ,employment is lagging far behind that of the 
white veterans, and that the Veterans Administration, 
and the United States Employment Service are doing 
little to overcome this lag. The report received im- 
pressive treatment in the news columns of the New 
York Times of April 2 and many other papers through- 
-out the country. The New York World-Telegram, on 
April 3, in an editorial entitled “Disgraceful Situation,” 
said in part: 


Congress 
should lose no time in finding out why these federal 
agencies, supported by all the people, are doing 


“Such conditions are inexcusable. 


such a lopsided job.” 


ADAM HAT COMPANY GRANTS 
URBAN LEAGUE FELLOWSHIP 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The National Urban League 
Executive Board announced in April acceptance of 
$2,400 in fellowship grants from the Adam Hat Stores, 
Inc. The Adam Hat Fellowships, stipulated for gradu- 
ate work in social sciences, will provide $1,200 per 
annum for two years’ study at the New York School 
of Social Work, Columbia University, or Atlanta Uni- 
versity School of Social Work. 


Elias Lustig, president of the Adam Hat Company, 
said the fellowships are a recognition of the urgent 
need for more highly trained Negro workers in the field 
of race relations and economic research. Declaring he 
was impressed with the work of the Urban League and 
its program of improving the status of Negro wage- 





Major General Lewis B. Hershey, Director of Selective 
Service, presents award to Julius A. Thomas. 


earners, Mr. Lustig said: “We hope to continue the 
Adam Hat Fellowship as a regular activity.” 

The National Urban League Fellowship Committee 
will serve as administrator of the grant. The closing 
date for filing applications was May 1. 


Benezet Fellowship for Philadelphians 


Renewal of the Benezet Fellowship of $1,200 for 
residents of Philadelphia and its environs for the school 
year 1946-47, was announced recently by the National 
Urban League. The fellowship is for study at the New 
York School of Social Work, Columbia University, or 
another social work school of equal standing. The clos- 
ing date for applications was May 15. 

The funds for this fellowship have been appropriated 
annually for some years by the Benezet House Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia in memory of Anthony Benezet. 


TWO FRIENDS AWARD PRESENTED 
BY NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The National Urban League’s 
Two Friends Award, established in 1945 for out- 
standing teamwork between whites and Negroes, was 
presented on May 7 to Harry S. Oppenheimer and the 
Reyerend James H. Robinson for joint leadership in 
establishing Sydenham Hospital as the first inter-racial 
voluntary hospital in New York. Presentation of the 
award was made at a dinner honoring its first reci- 
pients at the Grand Street Boys Association. Mr. Op- 
penheimer, textile executive, has long been recognized 
for his interest in civic work. The Reverend Mr. Robinson, 
pastor of the Church of the Master and director of the 
Morningside Community Center in New York, has been 
active in inter-racial work for several years, giving 
special attention to work with young people. Colonel 
Charles Poletti, former Governor of New York, and 
member of the National Urban League Executive Board, 
gave the principal address. Alan Dingle, prominent 
attorney and also a League Board member, served as 
master of ceremonies at the dinner. 

The Two Friends Award commemorates the long 
association and friendship of L. Hollingsworth Wood 
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and Eugene Kinckle Jones in building the National 
Urban League, an inter-racial social work agency, from 
a single office in New York to an organization with 
affiliated groups in 54 cities in 27 states. 

Richmond Barthe, noted sculptor, designed the award 
which is a medal featuring the profiles of Mr. Wood 
and Mr. Jones. 


RACE RELATIONS AWARD TO 
RADIO PROGRAM DIRECTOR 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—In February, the National 
Urban League Guild presented to Alan Courtney an 
award: 

“In recognition of distinguished service to de- 
mocracy and the cause of race relations in the 
field of radio by promoting tolerance through 
music.” 

_Lester B. Granger, Urban League executive secretary, 
made the presentation over Radio Station WOR during 
Courtney’s “Record Carnival” broadcast. 


URBAN LEAGUES 
AND HOUSING 


From many sources information is received of new 
and renewed activities of Urban Leagues and affiliated 
organizations in the field of housing. 

The Wheatley Social Center, Fort Wayne, Ind., is 
adopting the block plan, which has been in operation 
for years by many other Leagues, especially St. Louis 
and Pittsburgh. Fort Wayne has started organization of 
its neighborhood planning councils. 


Milwaukee’s block organization plan for the improve- 
ment and beautification of the Negro residential area 
was given great play in an early April Sunday edition 
of the Milwaukee Journal, the city’s largest daily. The 
Journal ran a feature story, pictures and an editorial. 
William V. Kelley, executive secretary, and Paul Phil- 
lips, community organization secretary, Milwaukee 
Urban League, report five blocks already organized. 


The new president of the Phoenix Urban League 
Board, Father Emmet, superintendent of St. Monica’s 
Hospital, which is operated without racial discrimina- 
tion, is also chairman of the Phoenix Housing Authority. 


James Slater Gibson, chairman of the Board of* the 
Frederick Douglass Community Association, Toledo, 
Ohio, in his capacity as First Assistant Law Director 
of the city, presented the legal interpretation of the pro- 
posed Ohio Urban Redevelopment Bill. W. Robert 
Smalls, executive secretary of this League affiliate, 
shared the representation of the minority group at the 
hearing held in the Chamber of Commerce, working 
jointly with a member of the City Council. 

Later, Mr. Smalls reported that the Mayor had ap- 
pointed an emergency housing committee to carry out 
the Wyatt Plan—and that two Negroes, Dr. R. F. Pulley 
and Mrs. Ella P. Stewart, were appointed members. 


The city of Elizabeth, N. J., organized recently a 
Citizens’ Housing Committee which initiated a fact- 
finding program to acquaint the public with the causes 
and extent of the critical housing shortage and the 
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means of remedying it. Of this Committee, William M. 
Ashby, executive secretary of the Urban League of 
Union County, says, “. . . I feel reasonably safe in 
saying that it is the first time any committee on hous- 
ing, organized on a city-wide scale, has had its origin 
in an Urban League. . . . All of the officers elected 
know it started here; that we, more than anyone else 
nursed it along ; that all its first meetings were held 
in our office. But at no time has the phrase, “More 


” 


housing for Negroes’ been used. . 

The Urban League of Englewood, N. J., reports that 
its Health and Housing Committee has met with the 
Mayor. As a result, the League has set up an Emergency 
Veterans’ Housing Committee. 





In Boston, John Caswell Smith, Jr., executive secre- 
tary of the Urban League of Greater Boston, was ap- 
pointed to the Sponsoring Board of the Greater’ Boston 
Development Committee, Inc. This is a private, non- 
profit organization to further the coordinated develop- 
ment and construction of a program of improvement 
for the Boston region. 


Seaton W. Manning, of the San Francisco Urban 
League, reports that the City Planning Commission 
has included the Fillmore District as one to be cleared 
and redeveloped under the State’s Urban Redevelop- 
ment Measure. He also reports that Dr. William Mc- 
Kinley: Thomas, a Negro, has been appointed by the 
Mayor to the Housing Authority. 


The Housing Committee of the New Jersey Urban 
League reports striving for integration of all racial 
groups in all projects — those erected and those to be 
constructed, as well as the demountable houses for 
veterans. 


The Columbus Urban League has issued a pamphlet, 
Bad Housing—A Cancer in Our Democracy. Prepared 
by Nimrod B. Allen, executive secretary, and Mrs. Ed- 
wina T. Glascor, director of its Department of Public 
Relations, it pictures congested areas, health and fire 
hazards, and states that less than 300 new houses have 
been built for Negro occupancy in 25 years for an 
increase of 16,000 in the Negro population. 


In New York, the National Urban League’s Board 
recently adopted a resolution condemning all racially 
restrictive housing covenants and pledging support to 
all groups and organizations seeking to outlaw such 
covenants. 

In March, Reginald A. Johnson, field director of the 
National Urban League, presented testimony in behalf 
of the Patman Housing Bill, HR 4761, before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, United States 
Senate. Last December he testified before the same 
committee for the Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill, S. 1592. 
Prior to that time, he had also appeared before the 


' Subcommittee on Housing and Urban Redevelopment 


of the Special Senate Committee on Postwar Economic 
Policy and Planning. 


ee 


Joseph Douglass, Washington, D. C., Urban League 
executive, appeared recently before the Judiciary Sub- 


committee of the House District Committee 
Bill S. 1426. 


concerning 





In Morristown, N. J., the Executive Board of the 
Morristown Service Council of the National Urban 
League, at its March meeting, passed a_ resolution 
strongly urging the immediate enactment of the Waener- 
Ellender-Taft General Housing Act, S. 1592. 





RADIO PROGRAMS FEATURED 
BY MANY LEAGUES FOR VOC WEEK 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—R. O’Hara Lanier, Minister to 
Liberia and a member of the National Committee of 
the National Urban League, spoke for the League’s 
14th Vocational Opportunity Campaign over the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System on March 13, in a coast-to- 
coast broadcast. 

In Washington, D. C., Livingston E. Beane, indus- 
trial secretary, obtained radio time for the VOC pro- 
gram for the first time in the history of the Washing- 
ton Urban League, with Stations WINX and WTOP 
granting the time. 

Urban Leagues and affiliated organizations in many 
other cities presented radio programs during VOC week 
—March 10-16. These included Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Englewood, Fort Worth, exeeican- 
sas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, Provi- 
dence, St. Paul, Warren, and Waterbury. 


The Screen As a Medium 

As part of Chicago’s VOC observance, an All Ameri- 
can News Reel film, “Advice on Jobs for the Future,” 
was made and shown in 300 cities. The script was 
prepafed by Howard Gould, industrial secretary of 
the Chicago Urban League, and featured Lieutenant 
John Sloan, of the Chicago Urban League staff, who 
served with the 99th Pursuit Squadron in World War II. 


LEAGUES AID IN JOB PLACEMENT 
IN COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS 


NEWARK, N. J.—Industrial Secretary Roy E. Nor- 
ris, of the New Jersey Urban League, reports placing 
a Negro linesman with the New Jersey Bell Telephone 
Company. This League then obtained the names of 
veterans throughout the country, formerly in the Signal 
Corps where they had obtained telephone experience, 
and advised them to contact their nearest Urban League 
office for possible help in utilizing their army experi- 
ence in peacetime jobs. 


Telephone Operators 

The Urban League of Greater New York, Edward 
S. Lewis, executive secretary, reports that more than 
200 Negro telephone operators have been placed in 
this city. 

The report on the Employment of Negro Workers 
in the Telephone Industry in 44 Cities, prepared by 
the National Urban League’s Department of Industrial 
Relations, states that “Negroes are employed in tech- 
nical and skilled positions in the Bell Telephone La- 
boratories in New York City and in plants operated by 
Western Electric Company, both of which are subsi- 
diaries of the American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 





LeRoy Jeffries 


LEROY JEFFRIES JOINS 
NATIONAL STAFF 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The National Urban League 
recently announced the appointment of LeRoy Jeffries 
as assistant director of Industrial Relations. His respon- 
sibilities will include work with Negro veterans, as well 
as problems involving employment, personnel practices 
and unions. ; 


Jeffries has been engaged in industrial and personnel 
relations work for the past ten years. He has worked 
as job analyst and consultant for Arma Corporation, 
which manufactures naval precision instruments. He has 
been Unemployment Insurance Manager for the Division 
of Placement and Unemployment Insurance and also 
Senior Employment Interviewer, Metal Trades Divi- 
sion, USES. For a short while he served as director 
of Industrial Relations of the Urban League of Great- 
er New York. 


In addition to this experience in the industrial and 
personnel field, he has done much technical work in the 
field of industrial research in installing job evaluations 
in such organizations as the General Diaper Service, 
United Negro College Fund, and the Urban League of 
Greater New York, Inc. He has also served as mediator 
in union disputes; lectured at Columbia and New York 
Universities on the subject of industrial research and 
job evaluation; and contributed articles to scientific 


and inter-racial publications. 


Born in Washington, D. C., Jeffries attended the pub- 
lic schools of Washington and New York City. He is a 
graduate of Wilberforce University and holds a Master’s 
Degree in Vocational Guidance and Personnel from 


Columbia University. 
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A View of Housing in the District of Columbia 


(Continued from Page 149) 


construction in the District by summer, ‘This 
word, according to the Washington Post, has 
come from the man whose job it is “to adminis- 
ter the hypodermic to local home building’”— 
Maurice Davis, area expediter of the National 
Housing Agency. 


With regard to Housing for Veterans, the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
have requested $250,000 for the installation of 
facilities, sewers, water, and electricity at Fort 
Sims to provide panelized houses for Negro 
veterans in the District. As a stop gap measure 
for the veterans’ housing problem as a whole, 
the Commissioners are using 600 panelized 
temporary houses, which units were acquired 
through the Federal Public Housing Authority. 
An Emergency Veterans’ Housing Committee 
also has been set up by the Commissioners. 
It has advanced a program which in part seeks 
(a) a reduction of Federal construction in or- 
der to release materials for housing construc- 
tion (b) veterans’ priority ‘in sales or rentals 
of dwelling units, (c) government release of 
dwelling units now occupied as office space, and 
(d) cooperative purchase of Federal housing 
by groups of veterans. It is anticipated that this 
Committee will be expanded as a local com- 
mittee to further the Wyatt program. More 
temporary war housing units for veterans are 
due to be made available in the District, to- 
gether with other areas, as a result of an ap- 
propriation by Congress just recently. An ad- 
ditional $253,727,000 under the increased 
Lanham Act authorization will allow reconver- 
sion of war barracks, dormitories and other 
structures for this purpose. 


The Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill (S1592), 
which is national in scope, has bearing on every 
community in the United States, and is prob- 
ably the most significant proposed legislation in 
housing yet advanced. One of its proposals is to 
build public low rental housing for people in 
the lowest income brackets, who cannot af- 
ford to buy homes at any price and who can- 
not afford to pay more than $10 to $30 per 
month for rent. Five hundred thousand units 
in this category would be built for persons in 
these circumstances over a four-year period. 
Obviously, a sizable portion of Washington’s 
population stands to benefit from this legislation 
once it is passed. However, one  appli- 
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cation of the Wagner program to the local 
community might be that of the example of 
Group Housing Corporation, Inc., of the Dis- 
trict which has formed to build and operate a 
community of 500 families through the prin- 
ciples of consumer cooperation, The present 
estimate of the final cost of this project is ap- 
proximately 5 million dollars. Members feel 
reasonably confident that passage of the Wag- 
ner-Ellender-Taft bill would provide the assur- 
ance that the plan would become effective. 


In summary, Federal City is in the throes of 
a housing crisis, somewhat reminiscent of Mal- 
thus’ theory of the population and the food 
supply. The population in the District appears 
to be progressing geometrically while the hous- 
ing supply is progressing arithmetically. Char- 
acteristic of many communities, there is much 
doubling up by persons desperately in need of 
housing accommodations. The slums have over- 
run on the avenues and a sizable proportion 


‘of the population is housed in temporary de- 


molishable and demountable units. New con- 
struction has been built frantically during the 
war period but neither public nor private in- 
terests have been able to supply the demand. 
On street cars one gets the feeling of conges- 
tion, and everywhere there is a sense of over- 
crowding. Similar to the situation in Fort 
Worth, Texas, “workers are remaining and out- 
siders are continuing to flock to the city.” With 
it all, however, there is hope—hope in the Mc- 
Carran Redevelopment bill ($1426), the Wyatt 
Emergency Program and the Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft bill ($1592). 
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New Books On Our Bookshelf 


A Story of “Hemmed in’’ Lives 


THE STREET. By Ann Petry. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $2.50. 


HE Street fills the first requirement of a novel by 
engaging and holding the reader’s attention. It 
offers no natural opportunities to lay it aside. Once 
you lend your attention to Lutie Johnson’s pursuit of 
life, liberty and a passive, modest contentment, you are 
committed to it all the way through. 

This is a rare quality in a book which is in fact 
a social treatise. Too many authors, burning with fires 
of indignation, forget novel and plot and characters, 
and produce tracts. Sinclair Lewis once wrote enthrall- 
ing stories like Main Street and Babbitt and Arrow- 
smith ; then he confused himself with John the Baptist 
and Henry Mencken, and relatively few people read 
It Cant Happen Here or Ann Vickers. 


As a first novel, The Street is excellent. It has flaws, 
but Mrs. Petry is an intelligent, able writer, and there 
is every evidence that her future novels will be more 
perfect technical jobs. She has now the warmth of 
life, and insight, and indignation. Time will give her 
a finer control and therefore more powerful effects. 
To this reviewer the worst flaw is the wholesale way 
in which she lays on tragedy when she wants tragedy. 
As when one character commits suicide, which is one 
thing; but he shoots himself on Christmas morning, 
under the Christmas tree, even before all the presents 
have been unwrapped, which is tragedy indeed. The last 
pages of the book, too, find all the half-way decent 
characters in jail or in flight, and only the wicked 
flourishing. One is left with the idea that it is impossible 
to be a hard-working, ambitious, intelligent and beauti- 
ful Negro woman, and succeed in anything. Only night 
club operators, pimps, and numbers runners get any- 
where. 

The book should achieve something among white 
readers. It seems quite likely, too, that the white people 
who read the book will be those who most need to 
know what it tells. Lutie’s days as a domestic servant 
in an old Connecticut town ought to leaven the lump 
of suburban life. Her pen portraits of these days are 
good, and make effective contrasts with 116th Street 
between 7th and 8th Avenues. 


The author attacks with well-directed fire some of 
the misconceptions about Negroes in the minds of 
whites. But her attack has some curious results. White 
people are wrong, she insists over and over again, in 
assuming that the currents of sex run more strongly 
under a dark skin than under a pale skin. Likely they 
are; and yet a dominant desire of almost every chara- 
acter in The Street is to get into bed with a new play- 
mate or out of bed with an old one. 

All of which, however lively reading it it makes, 
dwindles into insignificance before the over-all effect 
of the book. Mrs. Petry has painted impressively the 
desolate sense of being blocked and barred off, of “look- 
ing through a hole in a wall at some enchanted garden,” 
and being forever unable to pass the wall. It is a barrier 


which shuts out millions of Americans, and it is a bar- 
vier which has no rightful place among human beings of 
any nation, perhaps least of all ours. This book will 
help to pull down from that wall at least a stone or 
two. 


—ROGER WILLIAM RIIS. 


A Saga of the Northwest 


AMERICAN DAUGHTER. By Era Bell Thompson. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. $3.00. 


“( RANKS, philanthropists, or plain, everyday Ameri- 

cans, I like them all. For every bad one there are 
twenty good ones. We can’t always find jobs for them, 
we aren't always successful in getting them to take the 
jobs we find, but we can give them a kind and sympa- 
thetic audience. . . .” Without preaching, without a dem- 
onstration of self-righteousness, and without bitterness, 
Era Bell Thompson tells the story of her life. Bitterness 
there could easily have been, for even as a small girl 
out on the desolate plains of North Dakota, she came 
to know that whether you were white or black seemed 
to be very important. Era Bell has no time for bitter- 
ness, she is too busy keeping up with Tom, Dick, and 
Harry, her brothers, or trying to make the many adjust- 
ments demanded by her father. 

Miss Thompson is at her best in making the reader 
see and understand the characters who move through 
these pages. It doesn’t matter whether it is the woman 
at the desk who looks up casually to say that the YWCA 
is “filled up,” or her uncle John whose over-generous 
descriptions of life in North Dakota cause the Thompson 
family to leave Iowa. Even for those whom we meet 
only in passing, we tend to have an intense feeling of 
affection or distaste, for they very quickly come to be 
real people. 

The ultimate aim of any writer who tells his own life 
story is to develop sufficient detachment to present even 
embarrassing situations impersonally, and yet to give 
every situation plausibility and reality. With apparently 
no effort, Era Bell Thompson does just that. At times 
the impression is created that she is standing aside watch- 
ing herself as life moves about her, and yet that she 
is very much in the center of all this activity. The skill 
with which she makes her own naivete obvious, as when 
she entirely misunderstands the meaning of the term 
“privileges” in a rooming house, gives life and color to 
many incidents which otherwise would be tedius. 

The conciseness with which many of Miss Thompson’s 
descriptions are presented flavors them with a saltiness 
which is a constant delight to the reader. “Cold rain 
pelted against my Sears, Roebuck coat, and the rabbit- 
fur hem hung its hairs and wept.” Occasionally, however, 
the effort made to present an idea neatly and concisely 
results in an incomplete image. This hapens in the sum- 
ming up of Tom’s shooting turkeys: “We had six Thanks- 
giving dinners that year. The gobbler surrendered.” 


A highly pleasing thread of humor runs throughout 
Era Bell Thompson’s story. The humor is there, even 
when the farm is mortgaged to the hilt, and the fam- 
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ily is reduced to the point of having nothing but 
potatoes to eat. This sense of humor helps the writer 
pull through many situations which otherwise would 
have been both embarrassing and discouraging. Miss 
Thompson has just sufficient humor to see men and wom- 
en apart from their prejudices and other disabilities, 
but she is never in danger of being less than a cour- 
ageous woman who is determined to prove that beneath 
the surface practically all of us are just simple, friend- 
ly men and women. She voices a great faith, and the 
clearness with which she establishes her own position 
will inevitably cause many to adopt something of her 
philosophy, and to find also in our neighbors those basic 
qualities which when taken together help to make Amer- 
ica a great nation. 

—ALPHONSE HENINGBURG. 


A Famous Bandleader 


DUKE ELLINGTON. By Barry Ulanov. New York: 
Creative Age Press, Inc. $3.00. 


UKE Ellington and his famous band are now en- 
joying Tin Pan Alley success. This means very 
profitable engagements, concerts, radio time; all pub- 
licity and awards that are showered on band and band- 
leader of the year. The peak of advertising the band- 
leader is reached when his life and times are recorded 
in a book. Our Duke Ellington, like famous orchestra 
leaders of yesteryear, is honored with Duke Ellington 
by Barry Ulanov. 

Mr. Ulanov, the editor of a leading music magazine 
and a warm admirer of Ellington, has written a book 
that will appeal to jazz fans, swing enthusiasts and the 
reader who seeks information about one of our “musi- 
cians of the age.” Much of the author’s account of 
Duke’s background in Washington, D. C., has been told 
over and over in news stories and magazine articles. 
On the other hand, the story of the organization and 
migration of the band from Washington to New York 
is relatively fresh. From this point, Mr. Ulanov records 
the rise and struggles of the Ellington band. In order 
to give human interest to this period, the biographer 
uses boring conversations among some of the well-known 
members of the band. Moreover, there are some close- 
ups of events that give the reader a hazy insight of the 
volatile Ellington personality. 


Ellington fans from the early twenties to this date 
will have many quarrels with the Duke’s era of new (?) 
music. Ulanov, I’m inclined to believe, is a leading 
member of the Duke Worship Fraternity that is ration- 
alizing and encouraging Ellington to proceed with clas- 
sical jazz or a European jazz idiom. Many pages in the 
book are given to this debatable subject. 

A record of all Ellington recordings is included in the 
book. This should be very helpful for record collectors 
and Ellington scholars. It will also serve as proof for 
those folk who contend that the Duke has gone “wild” 
since 1933, 

If you want to accept Duke Ellington in the same 
publicity pattern of books about Paul Whiteman, Benny 
Goodman and Louis Armstrong, the book measures up 
to good press agent standards. Perhaps it would be un- 
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fair and unwise to expect good biographical writing 
about a living jazz man from the pen of a professional 
music propagandist. 

—KENNETH LLOYD BRIGHT. 


For World Peace and Justice 


THE NEGRO AND THE POST-WAR WORLD: A 
PRIMER. By Rayford W. Logan. Washington, 
D. C.: The Minorities Publishers. 1945. $1.50. 


N a day when digests, pocketbooks, primers, and out- 
lines are in the ascendancy it is only natural that 
there would eventually emerge a brief, simple study 
of the Negro and the post-war world. Professor Logan 
has “frankly tried to capture the tone of The Headline 
Books of the Foreign Policy Association” and has suc- 
ceeded to a highly satisfactory degree. The fact that this 
is a primer does not at all disparage its contents, and 
one is inclined to think of it as easy background read- 
ing for forums, round-tables, and study groups that 
seek to understand more about the urgent problem of 
the place of Negroes in the post-war world. 


In seven brief chapters, one of which is introductory, 
Professor Logan has dealt successively with the Negro 
in Africa, the colonial West Indies, the Pacific Islands, 
Latin America, the United States and Canada, and 
the relation of the whole problem to plans for world 
peace. This is no mere primer, however, in which 
the author seeks to present the elementary facts regard- 
ing the Negro in the present period. To be sure, the 
author does this; but there is more in this primer 
than that. Professor Logan is indignant over the way 
in which the great powers of the world have pushed 
Negroes around for the last five centuries and gives 
vent to his feelings in vigorous words. In one place he 
says, “As far as the islands of the West Indies are 
concerned, it [the conquest of the Western World] has 
meant the virtual extermination of the Indian and the 
degradation of the black man as the white man’s slave, 
The Europeans brought their civilization, it is true, but 
they also brought their supremacy which they have 
sought to maintain to this day.” 


There is more in the work than indignation. On the 


' line and between the lines, Professor Logan is sug- 


gesting lines of action for Negroes and for others who 
seek to establish peace’ and justice in the world. Re- 
garding the struggle for first-class citizenship in the 
West Indies, the author asserts, ‘“‘We must be alert 
to see to it that this goal is achieved as rapidly as pos- 
sible.” In another place he urged, ‘In order to remove 
as much as possible the danger that the corporations 
would pocket the increased price for goods produced 
by the workers in backward areas the formation. of 
strong labor unions is absolutely necessary.” In other 
places the author counsels strong political and social 
action in order to move toward the goal of equality 
of all peoples. 


In his discussion of plans for world peace the author 
is critical of the Charter of the United Nations and 
contends that in several important respects—the pro- 
vision for voluntary surrender of dependent areas to the . 


Trusteeship Council, for example—it does not protect 
so-called backward areas from imposition by the great 
powers. In view of the fact that political and educa- 
tional leaders of the world manifest so little interest 
in the man farthest down, Professor Logan feels that 
the best hope for a fuller life for Negroes in independ- 
ent nations and independent areas lies in the growing 
power of labor in international affairs. There is the 
final hint, however, that perhaps the Negro will have 
to extricate himself from his plight. Professor Logan 
envisions a black delegate at an international confer- 
ence twenty-five years from now, who will rise and say, 
“Gentlemen: five hundred years is long enough for any 
people to be held in bondage, degraded, spit upon, 
exploited, disfranchised, segregated, lynched. Here is the 
formula for a home-manufactured atomic bomb. Give 
us liberty, or we will give you death.” 

—JOHN HOPE FRANKLIN. 


A Book of Lyric Poetry 


TRIAD. Poems by Helen C. Harris, Lucia Mae 
Pitts and Tomi Carolyn Tinsley. Washington, 
D. C.: Privately published. Prepared by Lucia 
Mae Pitts and Plymouth Press. 1945. (Mimeo- 
graphed.} 


WE the exception of Miss Walker, we have not 

had a strong female voice in Negro poetry for more 
than a decade. But Negro women are becoming more 
and more articulate, and one of the most promising 
signs that has come to my attention is Triad. It con- 
tains primarily pure lyric poetry, the personal emotions 
of a woman’s heart—or rather of three women’s hearts, 
for it is a compilation of verse by three revealing 
writers. In addition, it has poems that reach beyond 
the personal longings of a woman for love. 

The authors are all three leading active lives in 
educational and technical fields. Coming from different 
parts of the country (Miss Harris from Massachusetts, 
Miss Pitts from “Tennessee, and Miss Tinsley from 
North Carolina), they have a common tie in the simi- 
larity of their cultural backgrounds; and they make a 
good writing team, for all three show a highly sensitive 
reaction to the life about them and good writing dis- 
cipline. 

Miss Harris, I think, is excellent in the quatrain, 
especially in “Spin Me a Dream.” For delicate imagery 
nothing in the collection surpasses her “I Heard Your 
Heart’s Soft Tears’: 


In the lightness of the breeze 
I heard your heart’s soft tears 
Drop—one by one, upon a rim. 


They balanced there, then fell 

Into the pool of life 

And welded there, 

A part of something called tomorrow’s dream. 


“Conviction” and a poem of prophecy, “To the Men 
in 350th HDG Company Engineers,” bring a touch of 
the war. : 

The poems of Miss Tinsley reveal a calm passion, 
a resignation, it seems, sometimes like the patience 
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Richmond 
Brooklyn 


and fortitude of woman through the years, as in 
“Elegy,” ‘“Perchance” and “This Night of Peace.” But 
“Song to X and Son Yet to be Born” shows versatility 
in moods and the handling of meter. 


Of the three authors, Miss Pitts has the most sus- 
tained poetic quality. “The First Kiss” is a well- 
executed Shakespearean sonnet; and “Transient,” with 
its single rhyme for each quatrain, is superb in its 
music. “Afternoon Off” uses a commonplace incident 
to give us a peep into a human soul. The long deep 
suffering of the Negro since Emancipation is the subject 
of “Let Them Come to Us.” Miss Pitts’s contributions 
end with ‘Punctuation Suite,’ a poetic orchestration 
that leaves no doubt of her ability as a poet. 

This private printing is evidently a trial. And it 
should meet with success. The poems certainly deserve 
formal publication. In our occupation with immense 
human tragedy and large issues, we are apt to forget 
the cry of a single human heart, though in that cry 
lies the key to the understanding of the problems that 
baffle us and the lightening of the “weight of all this 
unintelligible world.” 


—N. P. TILLMAN. 


A Little Girl Proves Worthy 
MELINDY'S MEDAL. By Georgene Faulkner and 


John Becker. New York: Julian Messner, Inc. 
1945. $2.00. 


VERY little girl will love Melindy, the 8-year-old 
heroine of this story. Melindy, Gran and Melindy’s 
father, along with General Shaw, the canary, moved 
to the Bethune Building of the Federal Housing Pro- 
ject for Negroes in Boston. Everything was so new and 
clean and all the people who were fortunate enough 
to be there vied with each other to see who could keep 
the best care of the buildings. They had lovely flower 
gardens outside, and inside Gran had an electric stove 
and wonder of all wonders—the family had a private 
bathroom. No wonder, then, that the family was proud 
of its FHP apartment. 


Gran had saved the medals won by three genera- 
tions of war heroes—Melindy’s father, grandfather and 
great-grandfather—and she was constantly telling the 
stories of their exploits. Because Melindy was a girl, 
it looked as if she would be unable to give Gran a 
“heroism medal’? for the family’s collection. However, 
through her ability to play the piano for school as- 
semblies, she saved the lives of her class-mates in a 
school fire and so she was awarded the Carnegie Medal 
for outstanding bravery. 

This is a well-written book with an interesting com- 
bination of present day Negro life in a housing project 
and Negro history, brought in through the stories of 
Gran’s medals from the Civil War, Spanish-American 
War and World War I. It has humor, excitement, sus- 
pense and the interest necessary for 8 - to 12 year -olds. 
Elton Fax, a young Negro artist, has attractively illus- 
trated the book. It is one of the best portrayals of 
middle-class urban life among Negroes and it is hoped 
that more books of this calibre will be published. 

—AUGUSTA BAKER ALEXANDER. 
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HOUSING—-NO NEW PROBLEM 
FOR THE URBAN LEAGUE 


(Continued from Page 146) 


housing program. When the Committee was 
advised of the value of substituting occupancy 
standards for racial covenants, representatives 
of housing finance interests afterwards ad- 
mitted they did not know there existed any 
other way of protecting property and neighbor- 
hoods from deterioration and devaluation than 
the use of the racial restrictive covenant. Urban 
League testimony before the 1946 Hearings of 
the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency 
in behalf of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft Hous- 
ing Bill disclosed the extent the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration had used government au- 
thority to perpetuate the racial restrictive cove- 
nant. We quote from the official hearings the 
reaction of Senator Taylor, of Idaho, and Sen- 
ator Wagner, of New York, to this practice: 


“Senator Taylor: It seems to me it is up to us to just 
put rock-ribbed provisions into the bill that those prac- 
tices are not to be indulged in, that such provisions are 
not to be required. If they do not want to furnish the 
money, Uncle Sam has money. 

“The Chairman: Would it not be better to say that 
it shall not be permitted? . 

“Senator Taylor: ‘That is why I say, make provision 
against it.” 


The National office of the Urban League 
conducts a constant relationship with federal 
and state housing agencies. Through consulta- 
tion on the national level it has been possible 
to assist local communities in the problems they 
face with local federal officials, recalcitrant lo- 
cal officials and biased housing authorities. 
On the other hand, literature has been 
prepared that has played an important part 
in the handling of many local problems. As a 
result, each affiliate has had a direct relation- 
ship to national planning and adjustment of 
local problems because of the program of action 
conducted by the League. 

The National Urban League pioneered in 
community planning when it extended to a 
number of interested cities, through its Com- 
munity Relations Project financed by the 
General Education Board, a facility for con- 
structive, coordinated programming in behalf 
of housing improvement. Established in the 
fall of 1944, this project is invited to a city by 
a local Council of Social Agencies to survey the 
relationship and status of the Negro population 
to the general community. Following the sur- 
vey, a staff of program specialists, including a 


: 


housing consultant, spends a period of time in 
the community with a view toward activating 
social agencies and civic organizations to “do 
something” about the findings. In some cities, 
for the first time within the scope of social work 
an extensive know-how program in minority 
group housing problems of Negroes was high- 
lighted in the daily press, through pic- 
tures, news articles and editorials. Hostility to 
public housing for the group in need of this 
type of program has diminished in certain com- 
munities where the necessity for public housing 
was not fully understood. The Project’s ap- 
proach is, however, broader than this phase of 
program. There is full recognition of needs for 
private housing developments, properly safe- 
guarded action in the area of urban redevelop- 
ment, a loan market freely accessible to Negroes, 
measures to improve the standards of Negro 
neighborhoods on the part of Negro and in- 
terracial civic organizations and municipal bu- 
reaus, the urgency of extending municipal ser- 
vices to neglected areas and improvement of 
garbage and other services where these are re- 
miss. People in positions enabling them to take 
a stand have been educated against the pernici- 
ous influences of restrictive covenants. Equi- 
table provision of housing for Negro veterans 
has been urged, All this has been done on a 
local cooperative level, involving local organ- 
izations and people, and within the framework 
of social service. Among the cities served 
through this program to date are: Gary, In- 
diana; Dayton, Ohio; Houston, Texas; Tulsa, 
Oklahoma; Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; St. 
Petersburg, Florida; Charleston, South Caro- 
lina; Chester, Pennsylvania; and New London, 
Connecticut. 


The housing job of the Urban League is not 
an easy one. Housing for persons needing ade- 
quate shelter is challenging without regard to 
the race of those to be housed. The job is 
made more difficult as far as Negroes are con- 
cerned because of the following conclusions 
which constantly confront those who also at- 
tempt to assure the Negro adequate shelter: 


“1. A disproportionate number of Negroes have in- 
comes too low to pay for the full cost of standard 


housing. 


“9 There is an increasing number of Negroes in the 
upper and middle income groups that are not ade- 
quately served by private enterprise that can af- 
ford to pay the cost of standard housing. 


“3 There is insufficient land area available to accom- 
modate the housing needs of Negroes.” 
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COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS 
Hampton Institute 
Hampton, Virginia 





TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


‘“‘Democracy in Action’’ 


Talladega, Alabama 


A Liberal Arts College of Highest Standards. 

Accredited by the Southern Association of 

Colleges and Secondary Schools and the Associa- 
tion of American Universities. 


DR. A. D. BEITTEL, President 
MISS JULIAN L. SCOTT, Registrar 











LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSOURI 


——_Oo———_ 
The College—JEFFERSON CITY 
Liberal Arts Business Administration | 
Teacher Training Home Economics 
Mechanic Arts Agriculture 
Physical Education 


ems 
Enlisted Reserve Army Corps 


Coe 
The School of Law—SAINT LOUIS 
The Craduate School—JEFFERSON CITY 
The School of Journalism—JEFFERSON CITY 
Oo-—-——_ 


For Information Write THE REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Jefferson City, Missouri 
go 








HOUSING ACTION MANUAL 


A NEW LEAGUE PUBLICATION 
will soon be off the press 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! 


Send 10 cents in coin or stamps to: 
NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
1133 Broadway 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
School of Social Work 


Two-year Curriculum leading to 
Master of Social Work Degree 


e 
Regular Technical Social Work Courses 


6 
Same credit toward the diploma or 
degree for courses taken in the 
Summer Session as when offered 
during the Fall and Winter Sessions 
also ; 
SPECIAL COURSES PREPARING WORKERS 
FOR SERVICES ARISING FROM WAR NEEDS 


@ 
Cooperating with the Atlanta University 
Affiliated Summer School 
@ 
For Further Information, Write 
Forrester B. Washington, A.M. 
Director 


247 Henry Street, S. W., Atlanta, Georgia 











KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 


Frankfort, Kentucky 
Est. 1886 


Class A Four-Year College 
PREPARE FOR POST-WAR LEADERSHIP 


o—— 





Degrees offered in: 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 
HOME ECONOMICS — AGRICULTURE 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
EDUCATION 


—_o-———- 


For information write to: 


R. B. Atwood, President 














INSURANCE 


Ordinary, Industrial, Group 
Modern Policies That Fit Modern Needs. 


SUPREME LIBERTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: 

3501 South Parkway 
Chicago 15, Illinois 








“Training Negro Youth for Useful Living” 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 
Complete Clerical, and Business Courses 
Summer Term Begins: Wednesday, June 5, 1946 


A. G. GASTON, President 
P. O. Box 2621 Birmingham 2, Ala. 


Cheyney Training School for Teachers 


A STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 





ee cers a uea tion: 
rimary, Grades 1-3) ............. B.S. D 
co ep oeabion, OG 
ntermediate, Grades 4-8) ......... B.S. D 
Sa Economics: : ‘ ) mod 
ementary and Hi School ee 
4—Industrial Aehas . ue peceter 
(Elementary and High School) .. B.S. Degree 
TUITION FREE TO RESIDENTS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Graduation from a standard four-year high school 
required for admission, 

The State Teachers’ College at Cheyney, Pa., is a 
fully accredited member of the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges 
For further information and catalog write to: 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 


Professional courses offered: 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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DILLARD UNIVERSITY 


NEW ORLEANS 
e 


AN INSTITUTION FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO DESIRE TO LEARN AND TO LEAD— 
TO LEARN WITH THOROUGHNESS AND TO 
LEAD WITH WISDOM AND UNDERSTANDING 


® 
For Information address: 


The Registrar 








SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY | 
A CLASS “A”? COLLEGE 


Courses leading to Bachelor’s degree in Liberal 

Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Industrial 

- Education, Teacher-Training, Music, Commercial 
Education, Physical Education. 

F. G. CLARK, President Baton Rouge, La. 


a TH canou > WNTH caRoune comer 


Ae es Fm CA 
AN A GRADE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Offering Courses Leading to Degree of 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


B.S. IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


DEPARTMENT OF LAW 


—o——_ 
Graduate Courses Leading to 
the M.A. and M.S. Degree 

—o—— 

Information -address: 


PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 











JOHNSON G, SMITH UNIVERSITY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
Co-educational Institution 
of High Rating 
2 UNITS 
College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 
Highly trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 
For information write 


| H. L. McCROREY, President 
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Virginia Union University 
A CLASS A COLLEGE 
with a graduate School of Religion. 





Courses leading to Bachelor’s degrees in the liberal 
arts and sciences, religion, education, and 
religious education. 


Seminary offering degree of B.D. 
. JOHN M. ELLISON, President 


For information address the President or the Dean 
of the College, Virginia Union University, 
Richmond 20, Virginia. 
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CHARLES L. MAXEY, JR. & CO. 
PUBLIG ACCOUNTANTS : 
We specialize in opening, closing and auditing booke 
of corporations as well as making income tax re- 
ports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants to peck after the interests of cor- 
ro ondence student 
5 WEST 118th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
MOn. 3-3493 
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A DISTINCTIVE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
® 


For catalog and information write 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
BENNETT COLLEGE 


Box 1589F Greensboro, N. Cc. 
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Bethune Cookman College 
Daytona Beach, Florida 


A School of Distinction and Personality 
in The Sunny South 


e 
Two-Year Curricula in: 


ARTS AND SCIENCES” HOME ECONOMICS 
BUSINESS VOCATIONS 


e 
Four-Year Curriculum in: 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


e 
For Information, address 
JAMES A. COLSTON, President 


KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Offering a liberal education under Christian 
auspices for 68 years. 


Co-educational, — non-sectarian in faculty and 
student-body, — bi-racial in faculty and board of 
trustees. Experienced, well-prepared, and sympathetic 
teachers, — pleasant and healthful surroundings. 
Courses leading to degrees in arts, sciences, and 
Imusic, Preparation for teaching, playground super- 
vision and musicians. 

Pre-professional preparation for the . ministry, 
medicine, and social work. Costs reasonable. 

Evening classes available for teachers 
in Knoxville area. 


For catalog or further information, address; 


WM. LLOYD IMES, President 
DAVID KING CHERRY, Dean 





LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 
"The Gateway To Christian Education" 

@e STRONG FACULTY 

@ MODERN FACILITIES 

@ PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 

- @ PRE-PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 

Livingstone College offers courses leading to the 
A.B. and B.S. degrees through the College of Lib- 
eral Arts and to the B.D. in the Hood Theological 
Seminary. “A” rating from the Southern Associa- 
tion of Secondary Schools and Colleges. 


For further information write: 
THE REGISTRAR 


Livingstone College, Salisbury, N. C. 
W. J. TRENT, President 








XAVIER UNIVERSITY _ 


New Orleans, La. 
A Co-Educational Institution 
conducted by 


The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
The University includes 


College of Liberal Arts 
College of Pharmacy 

: The School of Education 

| The Pre-Medical School 
The School of Social Service 
For further information address: 


THE REGISTRAR 








LIVING IN HARMONY 
(Continued from Page 118) 





A garden view of East River Houses, New York City. 


bers of a single race that threatens to change 
the basic character of the community that an 
exodus will take place. The experiences in the 
housing projects, when examined in light of the 
past experiences in other private undertakings, 
seem to confirm the validity of these deductions. 

America is a heterogeneous nation in which 
heterogenity in the occupancy of neighbor- 
hoods had long been the prevailing pattern. In 
recent decades this pattern is shifting toward 
the homogeneous and the class line. It may 
be too much at this time to expect that private 
real estate owners and tenants will modify their 
views on the practicability of interracial tenancy. 
But it is not too much to expect the builders of 
large communities, public and private, to plan 
for the inclusion within their new neighbor- 


_hoods of races of all colors and creeds. 


The issue becomes important because the 
present tendency is toward the building of such 
large communities, communities in which the 
minimum unit will be the neighborhood. There 
is a minimum need for shelter within the next 
ten years for 50,000,000 people. Much of this 
housing will be built as large communities by 
mutual home ownership corporations, yield- 
insured developments, urban redevelopment 
undertakings, public and semi-public housing 
projects and large cooperative units. While in- 
tegration of races may be difficult in small scale 
developments, the larger projects can establish 
coherent interracial communities. 

Democracy in housing is more than an ideal. 
It is a practical means of recovering the long 





Kingsborough Project Nursery, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


lost equality among races in America. By ab- 
sorbing the minorities into all projects and all 
sections it offers the most practical method for 
stabilizing real estate patterns and real estate 
values. It is a valid means of resolving the basic 
fears responsible for excluding the Negro and 
other races from neighborhoods. The aim will 
not be easy to achieve but the gain is equal to 
the gamble. The public projects must continue to 
show the way. Publicly-aided private housing 
must be made to conform, Either the present 
pent-up demand for housing may be released 
without plan or guidance into the same segregat- 
ed patterns characterizing our urban neighbor- 
hoods today, or we can gear housing policy 
toward a higher objective—an objective both 
practical and democratic. We can never really 
live in “one world” until we have first learned 
to live in “one neighborhood.” 





Kingsborough Playground. 


Photos on these pages courtesy, 
New York City Housing Authority. 
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WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY 
Wilberforce, Ohio 
Incorporated in 1856 













Co-educational 


Accredited by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and American Association of 
Teachers Colleges 


Variety of courses offered in the College of Lib- 
eral Arts and Sciences, College of Education and 
Industrial Arts, University Laboratory High School 
and Payne Theological Seminary, Also R.O.T.C. 


Distinguished for Training in Leadership 


For further information write the Registrar 


BIORUE NED as OF UeMeres 
of the 


1942-1943 Issues of 
OVE PLOPRe Taw Nel Dany 
Journal of Negro Life 


are now on sale 


.DOUBLE VOLUME, Price $3.50 


The supply is limited. Send your order to: 
OPPORTUNITY 


Journal of Negro Life 
1133 Broadway New York 10, N. Y. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
CLASS “A” COLLEGE ~ ~ 


Courses Offered Leading to Bachelor of 
Science Degree in 


AGRIGULTURE Homes Economics 
ComMMERGCIAL DIETETICS MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 
EDUGATION PuysicAL EpucaTION 


Certificates and Diplomas in Commercial Dietetics, 
Nurse Training and Special Trade Courses 


Special Courses Offered in Vocational Rehabilitation 
for Veterans — Graduate Study — Veterinary 
Medicine—U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps—Summer School 
F. D. PATTERSON, President 
For information address: THE REGISTRAR 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


INSURE AGAINST 
FIRE LOSSES 


OUR policies give the finest available protection. 
OUR rates are standard — and too low for any 
property owner to be uninsured. 

See our local agent or write: 


BANKERS' 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DURHAM, 
N. C. 
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Homes and Investments 


Queens Nassau Suffolk 
Homes from $5,000 to $25,000 


Investment properties from $4,500 to $50,000 





Loans arranged for veterans 


CARITA V. ROANE 


107-31 Princeton Street 


Jamaica 4, N. Y. 
REpublic 9-8094 


8th Ave. E train to Sutphin Blvd. 
Q-40 Bus to Princeton St. 











HAWTHORNE LEE 
AGENCY 


Real Estate 


MANAGEMENT @ SALES 
“Insurance for Every Purpose” 


143 WEST 125th STREET 





New York 27, N. Y. 


lL MOnument 2-8020 
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A MODEL GARDEN-TYPE HOUSING 


DEVELOPMENT 
(Continued from Page 143) 





The lake—developed in the center of Day Village— 
offers “the usual summer sports.” 


types of play equipment. All traffic and other 
hazards are avoided. Various groups of mothers 
have organized leadership in the educational 
process and direction of the children at play. 

Through the efforts of private enterprise, not 
on a philanthropic basis, but purely from the 
standpoint of sound business and sound eco- 
nomics, these homes are rented for $10.84 per 
room per month, Management maintains all of 
the services so far as landscaping, cleaning, etc., 
are concerned. 

It is of interest for the reader to know that 
careful statistics have been compiled on the 
operation of the Village. On a self-sustaining 
basis, the Village gives to management a fair 
and reasonable return on its investment. The 
Village is able to offer all of the features and 
amenities which have been described, sustains 
itself, and through the co-operation and efforts 
of the people, who in no way are restricted or 
hampered in living normal and free lives, the 
maintenance and cost of maintenance is rela- 
tively less than the generally accepted average 
cost for maintenance of real estate. 

Therefore, in my opinion, we have proved 
conclusively to our own satisfaction, and we 
trust that on the basis of our background and 
reputation these conclusions will be accepted 
by others, that it is possible to create adequate 
housing throughout the country ; that it is mor- 
ally and socially right for America to awaken 
and recognize the problems which confront 
some 13 million American citizens; and that 
on the basis of the principles of American de- 
mocracy and freedom, and the freedom of en- 
terprise, this long neglected chaotic situation 
can and must be eliminated as has been demon- 
strated in this first step—in the development 
of Day Village. 
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TRANSLATE CONVICTION INTO ACTION! 





WE FOUGHT TOGETHER on the beachheads of Anzio and Normandy. 
We worked together in war plants and patrolled the streets as air raid wardens. 
We made Red Cross supplies, gave to war relief, bought war bonds. 


ALL AS AMERICANS: 


White and Negro; Jew and Gentile; native and foreign-born. 
TOGETHER! 


LESSONS OF THE WAR have been too deeply learned to be quickly forgotten. 
Victory, we learned, could not be won without unified teamwork. 
Teamwork that overleaps differences of race and creed. 


TODAY WE FACE THE JOB of reconstructing American life,into an enduring edifice of Peace 
and Democracy. This job, too, we can, we must, do TOGETHER! 


BUT HOW IS IT DONE? How translate war-tested emotions into peace-building action? 
By moving toward specific objectives? 
By joining organizations dedicated to those objectives? 


THE NATIONAL LEAGUE IS ONE ANSWER. Dedicated to interracial teamwork, it trans- 


lates democratic conviction into constructive action. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS of aren accomplishment in social action; service aor two war and 
postwar periods. 


Local affiliates in 56 cities through 350 full-time staff members reaching? one-half of the 
~~ urban Negro population. 


CONSTANT OBJECTIVES are emphasized by daily accomplishments. 
Equal job opportunity for all; equal pay rewards for equal skills. 
Decent homes for ill-housed Negro neighborhoods. 

Better health among one-tenth of our national population. 
Education and training for Negro children and youth. 


AMERICAN TEAMWORK is a fundamental feature of Urban League activity. Negroes and 
whites studying, planning and working together—bringing rewards to privileged and un- 
derprivileged alike—offering in actual practice an ancient American tradition—making 
equal opportunity a shining American reality. 


TO THIS CAUSE the National Urban League summons your support and membership. 
@ 


Send your check or request for information to 


THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
1133 Broadway, Room 826, New York 10, N. Y. 


For a complete list of affiliates see page 206 











OPPORTUNITY 


Journal of Negro Life 


CONTENTS, Fall Issue, 1946 (October-December) 


Se a cee 


Volume XXIV Number 4 





1s we have therefore OppoRTUNITY 
let us do good unto all men. . . 


—Galatians 6:10 
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THIS ISSUE'S COVER 
Edwin C. Berry, Executive Secre- 
tary, Pecrtland (Ore.) Urban 
League, congratulates Ruth Fong, 
young Chinese student of Com- 
merce High School, on her elec- 
tion as Rose Festival Princess. 


(See story on page 175) 
@ 
Responsible for this issue are 
Madeline L. Aldridge, editorial 
assistant, OpporTuNITy Magazine, 


in charge, and Olive M. Samuel, 
business assistant. 


OPPORTUNITY MAGAZINE 


Published Quarterly— 
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and Fall—by 
NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
1133 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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Editorial 


O those citizens who measure progress 
only by the sword, the National Urban 


League proclaims “American Teamwork 
Works” in an atmosphere of irony, indeed. 
Already, before the first anniversary of V-J 
Day is hardly past, the year’s news has been 
punctuated with sickening outbursts of racial 
violence. 


Three hours out of the Army, young Isaac 
Woodward’s eyes are gouged out by “the law” 
in South Carolina, The Columbia, ‘Tennessee 
riots leave two Negroes (one veteran) dead, as 
31 others (no whites) are indicted by a lily- 
white grand jury, : 

The National Maritime Union reports the 
Beaumont, Texas beating and robbery of a 
colored member, involving the interstate no- 
jimcrow bus ruling. On the heels of the brutal 
lynching of four Negro Americans in Monroe, 
Georgia—a Pacific war veteran, his brother-in- 
law, their wives. . 

Talmadge no doubt becomes next governor 
of Georgia, Bilbo and Rankin are re-elected in 


Mississippi— While the Ku Klux Klan rears tri- — 


umphantly its ugly hood, in places all over the 
land. 


There is no denying that the issue is increas- 
ingly drawn, that our struggle grows no easier. 
The seeds of crime in war still sprout at home, 
are still anywhere far from uprooted. 

Men still resent, and are bitter, are jealous 
and mean; are selfish and greedy, afraid, frus- 
trated and insecure—still fester in imbalanced 
privilege and discontent. 

But men are also friendly and outgoing and 
brave, guilty and ashamed; are earnest anc 
aware, and newly determined to grant dignity, 
to gain responsiveness through shared spiritual 
and economic freedoms; in material life. 

It is this constant balancing—the choice flu- 
idity offers—this, that draws the issue: Men 
make war, but do yearn for peace; destroy, but 
return to build. Men hate, and seek love. The 
one emotion, the one inclination, is biologically 
and socially as normal as the other. And pos- 
sible to inspire. 

Our challenge, then, lies not in retreat, but 
in which forces and methods we select, attach, 
and try; which—in spite of shocking news— 
merit the deeper striving, the more intense—-to 
mold our future selves. 
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| The Oliallentg in the Crime 


By MANET FOWLER 


In this, is there platitude or room for irony? 


.We find, instead, but the need to better live, 


and work to live—pitted knowingly against the 
desire for endless battle, senseless flight: The 
will to die. 


In this time of precarious passage from 
war-years into peace, these instances of racial 
crime only point more sharply at rotting pickets 
in old fences: Lazy cowards gesture futilely in 
desperate fright. 


But the new walls, steadily arising, which 
weak men cannot tumble? These walls are 
being built, quietly, in rare communities, day 
by day. Their bricks are being molded of grow- 
ing human understanding. Their mortar—the 
developing mutual respect flowing from group 
with group (instead of group against group), 
personality with personality (instead of person 
against person). 

Walls of men acting together—in democratic 
programs planned to pour ideals into achieve- 
ment? This is the foundation of American 
Teamwork. 

As an aftermath of intercultural education, 
a young Chinese girl becomes her west coast 
high school’s first non-white student queen. . . . 
A southern white veteran turns from wartime 
experiences to grope towards racial truth. .. . 
The Co-op movement continues to encourage 
interracial buying and selling... . 


To those citizens who measure progress by 
the plowshare with the sword, the National 


-Urban League conference opens in an atmos- 


phere of challenge—calling for purpose, forti- 
tude; faith, courage and strength. 

Whereas the United States Army announces 
a restrictive quota on future Negro enlistments, 
the U. S. Navy provides expanding opportuni- 
ties, unfettered by racial prohibitions. 

U.S. Army. U.S. Navy. 

Neatly timed with the first anniversary of 
the Gary, Indiana Urban League, the city 
school board bans racial discrimination from 
local schools, 

Monroe, Georgia. Gary, Indiana. 

As the crime is revealed, so the challenge is 
compelled. ‘The League believes American 
Teamwork Works. We fight, we deplore; we 
deplore, we protest. We also build. We seek 
to learn and guide, 

We march. 


The George Washington Carver Foundation 


@ By R. W. BROWN 


HE George Washington Carver Founda- 

tion was founded by the late Dr. George 
W. Carver at Tuskegee Institute and was 
incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Alabama on February 10, 1940. At that time 
Dr. Carver donated thirty-three thousand dol- 
lars toward the establishment of an endowment 
fund, and before his death on January 5, 1943 
he bequeathed his entire estate to the F ounda- 
tion, making a total of approximately sixty 
thousand dollars. It was his idea that the 
Carver Foundation should be a means by 
which his research in agricultural and indus- 
trial science would be continued along the gen- 
eral lines which he followed, emphasizing the 
utilization of agricultural wastes and other nat- 
‘ural resources, to the end of achieving better 
economic conditions for the peoples of the 
South and for the benefit of mankind in gen- 
eral. He further planned that it should func- 
tion in the training of Negro youth and should 
offer them the opportunity for self-expression 
through the medium of research in the field of 
science, -3| [S| 


Carver Planned for the Future 


It would be a mild statement of fact to say 
that Dr. Carver was modest in his tastes and 
that he preferred the simple mode of life. This 
is common knowledge to those who knew him 
personally, and much emphasis has been placed 
on this aspect of his character by those who 
have written about him. It therefore would 
not have been surprising had his savings 
amounted to a substantial sum. However, it is 
amazing to note that, in spite of his meager in- 
come, he was able to donate as much as sixty 
thousand dollars to the endowment fund of the 
Carver Foundation. If the records were avail- 
able, it would be interesting to calculate the 


percent that this sum represents of his total’ 


earnings during the more than forty-five years 
that he worked at Tuskegee Institute. Actually, 
“it represents a tremendous degree of thrift and 
personal sacrifice. The establishment of a re- 
search foundation for Negroes was evidently 
something for which he had planned over a 
period of years and, in all probability, the sim- 
ple manner in which he lived was aimed 
toward serving that purpose. Thus, the funds 
which he donated to the Carver Foundation 
cannot be assayed in terms of monetary value 


alone, but rather in the light of sacrifice for an 
ideal and a vision for posterity, 


In setting up the framework of the Carver 
Foundation it was Dr. Carver’s plan that it 
should be identified as a unit of Tuskegee In- 
stitute. This fact is evident in the charter 
which stipulates that persons occupying the 
positions of president, treasurer and director of 
agricultural research shall be members of the 
Board of Trustees of the Foundation. Thus, for 
all practical purposes, the work of the Foun- 
dation cannot be considered as distinct from 
the program of Tuskegee Institute. In fact, the 
Foundation has become the basic organization 
for the Institute’s research activities in agricul- 
tural and applied science, and serves as an ac- 
cessory to the educational program. 

Early in his career as a member of the Tus- 
kegee Institute faculty, Dr. Carver recognized 
the potentialities which the chemical laboratory 
offered toward the solution of agricultural and 
rural problems. At his insistence a department 
of Agricultural Research was organized and he 
became its director, a position which he held 
until his death. Being given a free hand to 
study and work as he saw fit, he directed his at- 
tention to applying the methods of science to 
agriculture. This work was exceedingly fruit- 
ful. The results of his experiments with cotton, 
peanuts and sweet potatoes, and the crop 
breeding and soil building practices which he 
introduced, are of inestimable value to southern 
agriculture. With the peanut alone, he created 
a new industry which today is second only to 
cotton as a cash crop in the South. As a re- 
sult of his work on plant diseases and plant 
parasites, Dr. Carver became a consultant for 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
and later his Department of Agricultural Re- 
search became affiliated as an Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 


Helped Others to Help Themselves 


Dr. Carver attempted to show the impover- 
ished and undernourished people of the rural 
South how to use the waste materials in their 
immediate. environment to supply themselves 
with necessities of life which, because of their 
abject poverty, they. must otherwise be denied. 
The theme which was constantly evident in Dr. 
Carver’s work was the idea of teaching people 
through practical illustration to use whatever ° 
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they could find at hand to better their living 
conditions and improve their economic status. 
He made no attempt to differentiate the scien- 
tific, the aesthetic and the cultural aspects of 
his work. To him these were all combined and 
inseparable in their relationship to the total pic- 
ture of life in the rural South. It perhaps can 
be generally stated that in the larger sense the 
significance of Dr. Carver’s achievements lies in 
the things he suggested, the potentialities inher- 
ent in the products of his research, his simple 
and unpretentious approach to the problems of 
the rural South, and the influence of his char- 
acter, rather than the pure science aspects of 
his research and the technical procedures in- 
volved. It would appear that he was much 
more concerned with the immediate and practi- 
cal benefits to the people of his environment 
than he was in the commercial development of 
his products or the ultimate place which his 
research might have in the annals of science. 
He wrote a number of bulletins aimed primar- 
ily to give practical information to farm peo- 
ple. In these bulletins he treated a variety of 
subjects such as the many ways of using the 
peanut and the sweet potato, how to preserve 
meat. and vegetables on the farm, how to in- 
crease the fertility of the soil, how to cultivate 
various crops in order to obtain more abundant 
yields, improved methods of livestock produc- 
tion, and many other items directly relating to 
farm life. These bulletins have served a very 
useful purpose through the years and they have 
continued to be very much in demand. 


A Program of Expansion 


Although the function of the Carver Founda- 
tion is essentially that of research, it has as- 
sumed to some extent the responsibility of at- 
tempting to interpret some of Dr.’ Carver’s 
products in the light of possibilities for indus- 
trial production. In many instances this re- 
quires actual laboratory research. Largely as a 
result of the war, the scarcity of raw materials 
has created a great demand for substitutes re- 
quired for the production of a wide variety of 
industrial commodities, Moreover, the increase 
in cost of available raw materials has developed 
a greater interest in the possibilities presented 
by cheaper and more readily available substi- 
tute materials. As a consequence, many of the 
products and raw materials suggested through 
Dr. Carver’s work are being considered as pos- 
sible substitutes. Among these are included 
various human food substitutes, livestock feeds, 
prefabricated construction materials, and raw 
materials for the manufacture of paper and 
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paperboard. It is interesting to note the extent 
to which such items are represented among 
the exhibits of Dr. Carver’s work in the Carver 
Museum at Tuskegee Institute. However, prac- 
tical and large-scale production of products 
which these items suggest involves extensive ad- 
ditional experimentation on laboratory and 
pilot plant scale. The Foundation frequently 
receives requests for information relative to Dr. 
Carver’s work with various products, and in 
some instances it has been possible to estab- 
lish arrangements by which the necessary ex- 
perimental work is done in the laboratories of 
the Foundation through research grants, Work 
of this type has been in progress during the past 
year, and other such projects are being con- 
sidered. 


It has already been mentioned that the 
Carver Foundation is the basic organization for 
research in the field of science at Tuskegee In- 
stitute. The staff of the Foundation is com- 
posed of research-minded individuals on the 
faculty of Tuskegee Institute, with training and 
experience covering a number of different but 
interrelated areas of science. They all share 
in the teaching responsibilities and are conse- 
quently in close contact with students and with 
the educational program of the Institute. ‘This 
enables a complementary relationship to exist 
between teaching and research which is mutu- 
ally beneficial. Moreover, the interrelationship 
existing between the Carver Foundation and 
Tuskegee Institute facilitates the cooperative 
use of equipment and materials for both teach- 
ing and research. The research laboratories are 
well provided with basic equipment and many 
items of specialized equipment and apparatus 
are available. For a number of years Tuskegee 
Institute has been reasonably provided with 
laboratory space and equipment for teach- 


“ing on the undergraduate level, With the more 


recent institution of graduate work it has been 
necessary to greatly expand these facilities, es- 
pecially from the standpoint of research. Dur- 
ing the past two years a considerable portion 
of the budget for graduate work has been used 
for laboratory furnishings, equipment, appar- 
atus and supplies. This is particularly true with 
respect to facilities for the natural sciences. For 
example, seven additional laboratories for re- 
search have been provided for faculty and 
graduate students. These laboratories are es- 
pecially designed for work in chemistry, bac- 
teriology, poultry breeding and nutrition, and 
soil science, with ample space for graduate, stu- 
dents to conduct individual research projects. 


The program of expansion necessitated by 


peices cae na 3 enc 
aboratories and science equip- 
ment. It has been extended proportionately to 
library facilities, visual aids for teaching, and 
to the enlargement of teaching and _ research 
personnel. Library facilities are now more 
than adequate in keeping with the demands 
of the teaching and research programs. As a 
result of this expansion the library now con- 
tas most of the journals and other reference 
materials needed for the specific areas of in- 
terest. It is particularly important to emphasize 
this point, because, generally speaking, many 
colleges in the past have failed to recognize the 
important limitations which an inadequate 
library imposes upon any attempt to conduct 
research and to do teaching of high academic 
quality. No matter how strong the faculty, 
and how extensive the laboratory facilities may 
be, it is impossible to do research and teaching 
of acceptable quality without an adequate 
library. It should be mentioned also that the 
expansion of facilities and personnel resulting 
primarily through the institution of graduate 
work at Tuskegee Institute has of necessity 
_ greatly reinforced the undergraduate program. 
At present the research program of the 
Carver Foundation emphasizes two major areas 
of interest. They are: (a) the utilization of 
agricultural wastes, with special reference to 
resources and products which offer significant 
economic possibilities, and (b) the develop- 
ment of food products from agricultural re- 
sources which tend to create new markets for 
things which can be produced on the farm, In 
other words, the program aims to contribute to 
the economic progress of the South. This not 
only involves research which would tend to 
stimulate commercial enterprise, but also em- 
braces problems of nutrition and other factors 
affecting the standard of living of people in 
the rural South. The research problems may 
be either practical in nature, with the view of 
developing some product or process having 
more or less immediate application, or they may 
be of the so-called fundamental or academic 
type. In this connection, the special interests 
of members of the research staff are an impor- 
tant determining factor. ‘ 


Commercially Sponsored Research 


The funds which support the research are 
derived from the following sources: (a) Tus- 
kegee Institute’s budget for organized research, 
(b) income from the endowment of the Carver 
Foundation, and (c) grants-in-aid of research 
made to Tuskegee Institute and the Carver 
Foundation. In addition, the Carver Founda- 





Research in Carver Foundation Laboratory—Gladys 
Williams, Graduate Research Assistant. 


tion is also conducting commercially sponsored 
research. Many industrial corporations are in- 
terested in the services institutional research 
laboratories are in position to render with re- 
spect to specific problems. The acceptance of 
such, projects by the Carver Foundation is de- 
termined largely by the extent to which the 
problems are related to the over-all program, 
the specialized training and interests of mem- 
bers of the staff, and the facilities available. 


The commercial phase of the Carver Foun- 
dation’s research is of special interest because 
it not only represents a much needed source of 
income for the support of research, but also 
has made possible the recent institution of grad- 
uate work in chemistry at Tuskegee Institute. 
This. new program differs from that of most 
colleges’ offering graduate work in that its pri- 
mary objective is the preparation of students for 
employment in chemical industry. There are 
indications that opportunities in this field are 
increasingly becoming available to Negroes 
who have the qualifications. The preparation 
for such opportunities requires types of experi- 
ences which are not ordinarily available in the 
usual undergraduate and graduate curricula. 
The student must become more thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the problems and methods of 
industry in order to satisfy the requirements for 
employment. Because industrial opportunities 
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on a professional level have been relatively 
closed to Negroes in the past, there has been no 
incentive for giving industrial emphasis to 
training on this level. Negroes who have pre- 
pared themselves in the field of chemistry have 
_ been forced to consider their opportunities as 
being limited to the teaching profession, and 
consequently their training has received a more 
academic emphasis. Therefore, in contrast to 
this, the graduate program in chemistry at 
Tuskegee Institute is being given definite and 
pointed industrial emphasis. In connection 
with graduate work in chemistry, The Carver 
Foundation, through commercially sponsored 
research projects, is offering students the op- 
portunity to gain experience by actually work- 
ing on industrial problems. Graduate research 
assistantships having substantial stipends are 
offered by the Carver Foundation to qualified 
students. These assistantships require that the 
students spend approximately half time work- 
ing on commercial projects under a research di- 
rector and the other half time is devoted to 
pursuing graduate work leading to the degree 
of Master of Science. The students not only 
do the research but also prepare progress re- 
ports which are submitted at specified intervals 
to the sponsoring corporation. In many respects 
the work is essentially the same as that which 
would be required under regular employment 
conditions. In this way the student is placed in 
direct contact with the industry and opportun- 
ity is afforded for the appraisal of the quality of 
his work. Moreover, the graduate courses are 
so designed that every opportunity is used to 
promote the industrial emphasis. This, how- 
ever, is not done at the expense of fundamen- 
tal principles and concepts. 


The acceptance of commercial research proj- 
ects was initiated in September 1944. The first 
project was concerned with the investigation of 
possibilities for utilizing agricultural wastes for 
making pulp for paper and paperboard. The 
sponsor of this project is a company in New 
York which manufactures package containers. 
The demands of the war caused a serious short- 
age of raw. materials for pulp, and, as a conse- 
quence, manufacturers are interested in finding 
other raw materials which offer possibilities for 
meeting this need. Investigations conducted in 
the laboratories of the Carver Foundation have 
revealed some interesting information concern- 
ing several cellulose-containing wastes, some of 
which were suggested through Dr, Carver’s ex- 
periments. This work was done by Dr. C. T. 
Mason, a member of the Carver Foundation 
staff. 
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The Parker Pen Company 


_- A second project, which was started April 1, 
‘1945, involves research on ink, and is being 
investigated through the sponsorship of the 
Parker Pen Company. The initial contact with 
the Parker Pen Company was made through 
the office of the United Negro College Fund. A 
statement was issued to the participating col- 
leges to the effect that a well-known ink manu- 
facturing company was interested in assign- 
ing a research project. Application was made 
by Tuskegee Institute which resulted in the 
project being assigned to the Carver Founda- 
tion. The work is being done by Miss Gladys 
Williams, a graduate student, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. C. T. Mason. Miss Williams was 
the first student to be granted a research assis- 
tantship of the type mentioned above, and her 
work offers an excellent illustration of the kind 
of relationship which this program can estab- 
lish. In August 1945, Dr. Mason visited the 
Parker Pen Company to discuss further plans 
for the research, and at that time the company 
was sufficiently pleased with the work being 
done on the project that they voluntarily dou- 
bled the monthly fee being paid to the Carver 
Foundation and included, in addition, funds for 
chemicals and supplies. Later, a feature article 
was written in the “Parker Pen Shoptalker,”’ a 
company publication, commending the work 
being done on this project and carrying pic- 
tures of Miss Williams and Dr. Mason. 

A third commercial research project, which 
was recently begun, is concerned with food 
products and is being sponsored by a food man- 
ufacturing company with offices in Chicago. 
The work is being done by Miss Katheryn 
Emanuel, graduate research assistant in chem- 
istry, under the direction of Dr. W. E. Belton. 
Dr. Belton is head of the Department of. Chem- 
istry and a member of the Carver Foundation 
staff. Interesting results are being obtained and 
the sponsor is greatly pleased with the progress 
being made. 

The problems involved in the above men- 
tioned projects are confidential because of the 
competitive aspects, and for that reason it is not 
permissible to state here the precise nature of 
the work, ° 

During the past year, Dr. Belton of the 
Chemistry Department, and Mr. E. J. Jeffer- 
son, of the Department of Poultry Husbandry, 
have been collaborating on research relating 
to poultry nutrition. Recognizing the urgent 
need for finding protein supplements for poul- 
try feeding which can be produced by south- 


ern farmers, they are investigating the nutri- 
(Continued on Page 201) 


Intercultural Education in Portland 


@ By EDWIN C. BERRY 


Background 


S late as 1850, extremely few Negroes re- 

sided in Portland, Oregon. The presence 

_~~ of these few brought a wave of special 
legislation aimed at the exclusion of Negroes 
and the restriction of their citizenship rights. 
The history of this area records numerous inci- 
dents of reaction against people of color. The 
Japanese and Chinese, as well as the Negroes, 
have been the objects of expulsion movements. 


Prewar 


In 1940, the Negro population of the Port- 
land area was 1,934. This small group was law- 
abiding, self-sustaining, and unobtrusive. There 
was no race problem in the sense that there 
was danger of violence or that the Negro group 
represented a threat to the white residents in 
any way. This, however, does not mean that 
the Negro population of Portland had been sat- 
isfactorily integrated. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. They were employed in certain 
jobs, lived in certain places, and were “‘repre- 
sented” by a few Negroes acceptable to and 
chosen by the white population. These repre- 
sentatives were the only links between the 
Negroes and the total community. There was 
practically no outlet for the trained and skilled 
Negro workman. Negroes with training were 
forced to leave the area or to accept unskilled 
or service work, 

Migration 

Newcomers to the Portland area between 
April 1940 and May 1944 numbered 222,134. 
In June of 1945 it was estimated that one out 
of every three residents of Portland was a new- 
comer. Twenty-five thousand of these recent 
arrivals were Negroes. A block of 25,000 
Negroes is something new and decidedly differ- 
ent to this section. New things are often re- 
sented. The situation in Portland was no ex- 
ception. Many old-time residents resented the 
entire in-migrant population. They particular- 
ly resented the Negro in-migrant. His “high 
visibility” rendered him easily identifiable, and 
he therefore symbolized the intrusion of all new- 
comers to the old-timer. Nor were the old resi- 
dent Negroes ready to welcome the newcomers. 
The more the Negroes came, the tighter the con- 
ditions became for all. The old residents were 
inclined at first to consider the newcomers as 
scum and to blame them for the less tolerant 


attitude of the community. Some small part of 
the prewar Negro population did not take this 
stand. It is through this group that the more 
progressive movements have been initiated. 


It is interesting to note that the Negro new- 
comers have come from every section of the 
country except New England and the State of 
Delaware. The Negro workers, however, have 
come principally from the following states: 
Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Louisi- 
ana, and Alabama. Most of these workers had 
typical agrarian backgrounds. Most of them had 
no previous orientation to the process of urban- 
ization or industrialization and, therefore, fell 
into the unskilled laboring class. It should be 
noted that some skilled workmen and some 
highly trained school teachers, social workers 
and stenographers, came, too. 

Portland’s plan to receive the Negro new- 
comers was typical of most northern cities, 
which are faced with mass in-migration of peo- 
ple who are of different hue. The immediate 
reaction revealed most of the prevalent stereo- 
typed opinions about Negroes, coupled with 
vast bewilderment, often mistaken for bigotry. 

Generalization about Negroes was, and still 
is, prevalent. Portland white persons are prone 
to regard Negroes as one homogeneous group. 
They somehow have come to believe that 13,- 
000,000 Negroes in the United States—some 
good, bad, educated, ignorant, well, sick, well- 
to-do, or poverty stricken—are all alike; that 
they all have identical attitudes, aptitudes and 
motivations. And, furthermore, that all Negroes ° 
share certain biological characteristics which 
limit their abilities and control their behavior. 
Most persons are not mean; they are misin- 
formed. 

With this background, it is easy to under- 
stand how unfriendly whites determined the 
pattern of race relations for the city to be one 
of segregation and discrimination. Negroes in 
Portland are discriminated against in all areas 
of human endeavor. 

Intercultural Education 

The Portland Urban League looks upon in- 
tercultural education as an interpretive program 
for the total community, and views the school 
program aS a _ very important segment of 
the total. We believe that in order for the 
school program to attain its maximum effec- 
tiveness, it must have the support of home, 
church, playground, recreation center, labor 
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union, et al. We have, therefore, undertaken a 
program of public education through which we 
aid the school program and, at the same time, 
supplement it throughout the community. 

The League is now working with 52 organ- 
izations and community agencies which are in- 
terested in improving human relations in Port- 
land. We provide these groups with informa- 
tional materials and program suggestions. We 
point out defects in our present social scene and 
suggest remedial action. 

Presently these groups are jointly sponsoring 
a civic unity conference. It is our design that 
out of these cooperative efforts a coordination 
council for civic unity may be resolved. 

We have worked with the local radio and 
press, recognizing that these two powerful media 
for the dissemination of information can poten- 
tially do more in the way of intercultural educa- 
tion than all other combined forces. The radio 
has been generous in providing time for pro- 
grams designed by us. We are encouraged at 
the possibility that at least one station will soon 
carry a regular weekly featured program. The 
news service of all local stations carries all 
newsworthy items without partiality. Our big 
job here has been to channel the proper news 
to them. 

Perhaps the most significant single thing 
which has occurred in the area of intercultural 
relations has been the revised policy of handling 
news about Negroes. The Oregonian, Oregon’s 
largest daily, has recently announced that the 
racial identification technique will no longer be 
employed in the treatment of news about 
Negroes except in most extreme situations. ‘The 
Oregon Journal, another leading daily, has 
ceased the identification in headlines and cap- 
tions. We are still endeavoring to persuade all 
local papers to drop racial identification, except 
when necessary to give real meaning to the ar- 
_ ticle, and to include the Americans of Oriental 
and Indian ancestry in this policy. 


Public Schools 


Intercultural education, as a recognized part 
of the Portland Public School program, was in- 
augurated in 1945. This is not to indicate that 
much good work had not gone on before. It 
had, but’ up to 1945 was unofficial and largely 
left to the discretion of the individual teacher 
or principal. Doubtlessly, the in-migration of 
Negroes prompted the decision. However, the 
appointment of Dr. Willard Spalding, as Su- 
perintendent of Public Schools in 1944, gave 
the program much impetus. He is fair, forth- 
right, fearless and a man of deep:conviction, In 
his report to the Board of Education in June 
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1945, he indicated pointedly the need for em- 
phasis on interracial harmony. He reviewed the 
devastations of Hitlerism and indicated the 
similarity between Nazi ideology and many 
American practices. Dr. Spalding asked the 
Board, “How far should the schools go to coun- 
teract the ever present danger of our citizens 
adopting the Nazi ideas of discrimination and 
persecutions toward other citizens of different 
race, creed or color?” The Board immediately 
answered and endorsed the intercultural pro- . 
gram for Portland. 

Later, Dr. Spalding, in a statement to his 
teachers, declared. in part—“If the principles 
on which our country are founded mean any- 
thing at all, they mean the same things to all 
citizens.of America regardless of race, creed or 
color. If any citizen can be deprived of his 
rights for reasons such as these, then all citizens 
can be deprived of their rights for similar speci- 
ous and captious reasons.” 

This is the philosophy which the Superin- 
tendent has given the Portland Public Schools. 

The job of activating the program rests with 
the school administration and the school prin- 
cipals. The task of applying the principles 
is on the shoulders of the teachers. The admin- 
istrative staff of our schools is excellent both 
from a point of view and of skill and attitude. 
Watt A. Long is the Assistant Superintendent. 
He grew up in Kentucky. He is the kind of 
person who makes liberals secretly ashamed. of 
a subconscious indictment of all southerners as 
bigots and race baiters, Paul Pinckney, Direc- 
tory of Secondary Education, -represents in his 
attitudes and approach to intercultural prob- 
lems what the end product of America should 
be. Ray Wolfe, Supervisor of Social Studies, 
is a veteran recently returned from the Euro- 
pean Theater. He is young, personable, and 
dynamic. If Wolfe has a magnificent obsession, 
it is to get the inter-group program moving as 
an integral and accepted part of all school ac- 
tivity. 

Here are some things which have made him 
happy : 

First Negro Teachers 


In the fall of 1945, the first Negro teachers 
were employed by the Portland School Board. 
They were assigned to the Eliot School, which 
is in the area most densely populated by Ne- 
groes. The school population is approximately 
50 percent white and 50 percent colored. There 
was unfavorable reaction from some white par- 
ents. This was either instigated or aided by sev- 
eral known rabble rousers in the neighborhood. 
No fewer than 30 parents threatened to transfer 


their children unless the Negro teachers were 
removed. Louis Seggal, the principal of the 
school, ruled and was backed by the Super- 
intendent that racial prejudice did not consti- 
tute proper grounds for transfer. The children 
stayed and have thoroughly enjoyed the ex- 
perience, 


One of the Negro teachers assigned was a 
newcomer and had been employed in the ship- 
yard. He was referred by the Urban League. 
The second is a Portland resident of ten years. 
She is the wife of an Urban League Board mem- 
ber and was nursery school teacher prior to her 
public school appointment. Both are eminently 
qualified. 


Troubles at Eliot did not end with first pro- 
nouncement of policy, however. The bigots die 


hard. And some in the Eliot School district - 


continued to plague the school administration 
with tales. One day an irate father appeared 
at the principal’s office with his eight-year-old 
daughter. The father was loud in his denuncia- 
tion of the school for permitting Negroes to go 
to school with white students. He said that two 
Negro boys had thrown his daughter to the 
ground during play period and had partially 
undressed her. The principal tried to quiet the 
man and asked the daughter to name the boys. 
When she answered, the principal was immedi- 
ately relieved. He sent for the boys, who were 
in class elsewhere in the building. The out- 
raged father experienced a bit of shock when 
the boys appeared. They were both white. The 
father grew very red about the face and neck 
and executed a hasty retreat. 

Another ‘parent, the wheedling typé, ap- 
peared at the school about the fourth day. He 
explained that he was not prejudiced, but his 
boy just could not stand being in the room with 
a Negro teacher ; that the chap was being made 
a nervous wreck by such a frightening ordeal. 
Mr. Seggal looked at the chap who seemed 
anything but neurotic at the moment. He asked 
the boy directly how he liked his new teacher. 
The lad apparently had not been properly 
coached, for he answered promptly that he 
liked his teacher a lot and wished his dad would 
let him stay in the school. The boy’s statement 
proves that bigots arent born that way. 

After this rocky beginning, however, the 
school is operating smoothly; all complainers 
have been handled by the principal with under- 
standing and dispatch; and the two Negro 
teachers are among the most popular in the 
school and both won scholarships to summer 
institutions for excellence in classroom work. 

In Glencoe Elementary School, there are no 





Mrs. Beatrice. Stevens teaches a class in social studies. 

Founder of the International Club of Commerce High 

School, Mrs. Stevens says, “I am attempting to teach 

young people to live in a real democracy and to judge 

all people by standards of merit and fitness and not by 
color, religion or place of birth.” 


non-white students in attendance. The princi- 
pal, Henry Keeny, did not hold with the view 
of some other principals that his students did 
not need the benefits of intercultural education 
because they were not having interracial. ex- 
periences. He felt that the youngsters needed 
the vicarious experiences to assist them the more 
for being denied the association. Miss Ellen 
Dalguist, a Glencoe teacher, has composed and 
used an excellent study unit, “Let’s Get Ac- 
quainted”! ‘This same teacher has worked with 


_her 8th grade class in the best traditions of pro- 


gressive education—the project method. One 
of these projects was called “Better Understand- 
ing Between People of Different Races, Creeds 
and Colors.” 


intercultural Program Pays Dividends 
It has been outstandingly evident that the 
schools which have had the best intercultural 
programs have all produced outstanding non- 
white students. Last year non-white students 
were class officers and star athletes in several 
schools. One Negro student was elected Boy 

Representative at Franklin High School. 
The most significant single manifestation of 
the values of the intercultural program was the 
election of Ruth Fong as Rose Festival Princess 
at Commerce High School. This marked the 
first time that a non-white student was so hon- 
ored in the 16 years of the Rose Festival] elec- 
tions. It should be mentioned that the student 
body of 1,200, less than 25 of whom were non- 
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~ Picturesque Haiti 


© By JAMES A. PORTER 


S the traveler to Haiti approaches the 
A city of Port-au-Prince by air or by sea, 

his first view of the island must inevitably 
engage his curiosity. Above him hangs a sky 
of molten blue; and below are the deeply ul- 
tramarine waters of the bay punctuated with the 
melancholy impression of inertia and desolate- 
ness that arises from the island of. La Gonave 
lying to the west of the Capital. Seemingly, 
Nature herself has undertaken the role of wel- 
coming committee, as on either side of the city 
the traveler observes the slow advance of two 
great ridges of mountain like the outstretched 
arms of a body of which the head is the city 
of Port-au-Prince. These welcoming arms, soft- 
ly clothed in green, run from east to west in 
the island, with numberless branches crumpling 
the superficial area and dividing it into coastal 
plains and high mountain-bound valleys cra- 
dling tiny cities or extensive plantations. 

From this first impression arises the eager de- 
sire to see and to know all that lies beyond the 
horizon of the protecting walls of Port-au- 
Prince. One leaves the air transport with an 
almost painful sense of anticipation. 

After the formalities of the airport have 
been passed, the ride by automobile to the city 
begins. The Avenue Dessalines is the route that 
conducts the visitor to Port-au-Prince from the 
airfield. It also merges at a point due north 
of the airfield with the road leading to the 
town of St. Marc, a road much traveled by the 
peasant merchants who, with their burden- 
bearing donkeys, daily come to the city bringing 
wares of all kinds to sell in the streets and the 
market-places. These people crowd the high- 
way in two endless streams moving towards and 
away from the city, making the chauffeur of 
your conveyance check his speed continually 
or resort to his horn every few yards of 
progress. 

Women constitute the greater part of this 
multitude. They carry burdens of different 
types on their heads or ride with compelling 
dignity on the backs of horses or donkeys while 
they urge the animal on with the incessant 
command, “Vite! vite!” 

The visitor will note tumble-down shacks or 
plastered and thatched huts on either side of the 
Aveniue Dessalines near the airport. ‘These, 
apparently, are filled to overflowing with peo- 
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ple—some of them having just arrived to spend 
the day in bartering; while others, the rightful 
residents of the hovels, are busily putting out 
trays of bread and sweets and soft drinks to be 
sold to the hot, hungry and thirsty itinerant 
vendors. 

Gradually, as the automobile proceeds, the 
effect of dilapidation and ruin gives way to one 
of order and permanence. Gradually, through 
the astonishing ebb and flow of colorful human 
traffic, one becomes conscious of the appearance 
of stout structures of brick and timber or of 
concrete housing commercial enterprises. One 
becomes conscious too of a change in the ap- 
pearance of the passersby: Here and there men 
clothed in white linens or in immaculate white 
shirts and trousers of some light-weight stuff 
supplant those who were in blue jeans, bat- 
tered straw hats and without shoes. Women in 
neat prints and decorative broad-brimmed hats 
are seen shopping or engaged in conversation 
in the streets. Boys in khaki shorts and school 
girls in blue-and-white uniforms mingle with 
the barefoot, nondescriptly clothed urchins who 
are too numerous to count. However, nowhere 
does one lose sight of the donkey-riding peasant 
women whose simplicity of posture and of dress 
gives them an air of classic detachment from 
their more gainfully employed, though pedes- 
trian, brothers and sisters, 

The arcaded two-story and three-story build- 
ings of the business district ‘seem to advance 
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“The Donkey Woman,’ Haiti, from 
an oil painting by J. A. Porter. 


upon the spectator. Their doors and windows 
are open wide to permit the circulation of air 
-and people. The hot days of winter and sum- 
mer require that ceilings be high and that doors 
and windows be exceedingly tall. These de- 
tails lend to some two-story buildings an impos- 
ing effect of height, while their slender columns 
or piers and shuttered windows impart a feel- 
ing of elegant individuality even to the most 
styleless examples. Yet, the trained eye can see 
that many of the houses are jerry-built, irration- 
ally conceived shelters which, even with the 
equable climate of Port-au-Prince, can afford 
their occupants little true comfort, 


Suddenly one sees the curious towers of the 
Cathedral of Port-au-Prince, a color harmony 
of cream white and pink terra cotta against a 
burning sky. At first glance it seems an im- 
pressionist painting by Monet come to three- 
dimensional life. It is impossible not to gaze 
after it as the automobile moves on; and in do- 
ing so it is possible that the newly arrived will 
miss the Collége de St.-Louis de Gonzague and 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, two edifices of sur- 
prising dignity and modernity set among some 
of the oldest civil structures in that part of the 
city. 

There, on ahead, perhaps just before he 
leaves the Avenue John Brown at the monu- 
ment to Dantés Destouches, he will no doubt 
glance to the left and in the twinkling of, an 
eye will view the most amazing cocktail of tum- 
ble-down shacks, flourishing palms, mango 
trees and bougainvillea. If a closer view from 
the rapidly moving vehicle were possible, the 
‘visitor would see on these curious little houses 
examples of Haitian decorative sawn-work, its 
pristine delicacy obscured by the action of sun 
and water, but still sufficiently evident to com- 
mand interest. 


To one who is ignorant of the facts, all the 
elegancies as well as the inelegancies of Haitian 
urban architecture seem to be located in the 
lower part of the city. What does the visitor 
think of the National Palace, that turnip-domed 
Beaux Arts piece, whitely silhouetted against La 
Montagne Hospitahére? Elegant or inelegant ? 
Well, it does have an air of Georgian primness 
about it; but its general lines are stately. Is not 
the Ministry Building an appealing piece of 
French Colonial design? If it were not so di- 
munitive in effect it would seem more attrac- 
tive; but it is not without a certain charm. 


At last your chauffeur tells you that you are 
on the Champs de Mars and that your hotel is 
just ahead, on the other side of the park. You 
say to him: So this is the famous Champs de 





Haitian Girl, from an oil painting 


by Mr. Porter. 


Mars? It is truly significant. And this sim- 
ple comment will be profound truth. 


Once the visitor has been settled in his hotel 
and has taken two or three long walks about 
the city, opportunity to observe the basic things 
in Haitian life will quickly present itself. Soon 
it will be seen that what at first glance seemed 
odd, fantastic or, in the common expression of 
the tourist, “picturesque,” truly has its raison 
d’étre. It will be observed that there is really 
little luxury in Haitian life; that the Haitian 
household is stringently regulated by the physi- 
cal and economic limitations of the country. In 
such terms it is possible to explain the tin roofs, 
the cobble-stone courtyards, the ubiquitous gar- 
den walls and the sparseness of new paint on 
the exterior walls of wooden buildings. From 
the inside, Haitian life is fascinating but not 
picturesque. It is altogether too easy to make 
the aesthetic blunder so easily made in the 
presence of the new and the strange, that is, to 
say of Haitian life or landscape, “Oh, how pic- 
turesque !” 


Emotional life— 

From day to day one’s conception of the 
beauty of Port-au-Prince may alter; for the 
moods of nature change more rapidly and in- 
tensely than do those of her Lilliputian interp- 
reter,—man. While man is more or less grimly 
and unsuccessfully striving to control and abate 
all his reaction in favor of ragged custom or 
civilized procedure, nature continues to fulfill 
the laws of the. universe. However, in Haiti, 
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conformity with nature is expressed not so much 
externally as internally. Haitian life is leisurely, 
adapted necessarily to the climate and the sea- 
son. It has for this reason much charm. The 
monstrous conceit of efficient and strenuous en- 
terprise that bedevils northern industrial civili- 
zation has barely touched Haitian life. It would 
not be just, however, to regard the Haitian as 
on this account a lazy irresponsible racial type ; 
for all evidence definitely denies such inference. 

The true Haitian is fond of nature even in 
her wildest state; still he is an emotionally 
stable and industrious individual. Towards na- 
ture and towards society he maintains a sensi- 
tively intuitive attitude; but this does not mean 
that he is a primitive mystic or a capricious im- 
practical sorcerer. Haitian emotions are posi- 
tive; but they have been choked and distorted 
by a social discipline which has become increas- 
ingly alien to the Haitian mind. 

Notwithstanding the many simple and in- 
expensive forms of recreation available to the 
Haitians of all classes, Haitians in the collective 
sense are pent up emotionally. Perhaps, the 
young students, the artists, the isolated and au- 
tonomous peasant communities are the only 
happy people. I was told that this general feel- 
ing of repression was intensified under the 
regime of President Lescot ; so that logically one 
might look for an expansion of Haitian cultural 
expression as a result of striking off the strait 
jacket. Poets will write more freely; painters 
describe that which they actually see, and jour- 
nalists forsake innuendo for fact and en- 
thusiasm. 

Paradoxically, everything in Haiti of native 
origin can be explained on the basis of extreme 
poverty or spiritual excess. Indeed, this would 
seem to be the key to the present static condi- 
tion of the Haitian arts. Haiti is too miserably 
poor to maintain good roads and adequate fa- 
cilities for transportation of merchantable goods, 
It is therefore easy to understand that little 
can be spared to develop progressively the arts 
and crafts of the country. The isolation that 
stands between town and town reinforces the 
monotony of a life already endowed by labor 
and tradition with an organic melancholy. 

Emotionally, at least, the Haitian masses have 
been left to their own devices. The French 
legacy to Haiti is complexly brilliant and has 
formed the practical mind of the Haitian but 
not his soul. To this fact Haitian letters of the 
late nineteenth century and of this century 
variedly attest. Dependent externally on French 
modes of thought and expression, many Haitian 
writers of talent foundered on the shores of the 
ismic cults of French letters with which the 
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The Bay of Port-au-Prince, from an oil painting 
by Mr. Porter. 


European literature of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury was sown. It has only occurred to the 
Haitian writer of this century, who has been 
largely moved by patriotic motives, to adapt the 
French language and native creole to the ex- 
pression of Haitian realities and concepts and 
not the reverse for the purposes of art. 

One has only to read the poetry of the late 
Jacques Roumain, Léon Laleau, Charles F. 
Pressoir, Clément Magloire-fils or Jean Brierre 
or the novels of Jean-Baptiste Cinéas, Pierre 
Marcelin and Phillipe Thoby-Marcelin to un- 
derstand the change that has taken place. 

Moreover, it should be remembered that the 
American intervention in Haiti introduced an- 
other period of curtailed intellectual and artistic 
freedom. A Haitian who expressed himself 
freely during that time risked jail exactly as he 
did later under the regime of President Lescot. 

It is truly inconceivable that the proven great 
artistic abilities of Haitian people—their facility, 
for example, in story-telling and in the dance 
or their instinctive knowledge of decorative pat- 
tern—should have been so little understood or 
encouraged by Haitian cultural institutions. 
Haitian handicrafts are now receiving some sys- 
tematic development in workshops near and 
in Port-au-Prince and some help from the gov- 
ernment itself, although the artisan is still paid 
a ridiculously low wage. But Haitian artistic 
powers above the level of the mere craftsman 
receive very little encouragement. . 


Intellectual lfe— 


When I left Haiti in February the young in- 
tellectuals, that is, poets and other young writ- 
ers—the élite among the youthful vanguard of 
Haitian thought—were completely under the 
spell of the famous French surrealist poet and 
philosopher, André Breton. Breton had come to 
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13,000,000 Forbidden U. S. Citizens 


@ By DENTON HARRIS 


The author — a white Southerner — was 
brought up on a plantation in Arkansas, and 
“served overseas in World War Il as a corporal 
in the infantry. 


A LONG while ago I saw my grandmother 


“resaved” in a Southern church, She 

said later that a great shining light had 
come into her life and completely changed her 
way of thinking. 

Completely changed her way of thinking 
didn’t mean much to me then; it took a war, 
the Nazi doctrine, two and one-half years in 
the infantry and 13,000,000 Negroes to change 
mine. 

Then a great shining light cameé through the 
daze of realization that America, too, has its 
doctrine of white supremacy—a doctrine creep- 
ing more and more into the mental focus of 
people who sometimes worry about the other 
fellow. 

The other fellow, 13,000,000 of them, one 
out of every ten Americans, a different color, 
but so are pieces of cloth. The war brought 
the inequality of the Negro much more to at- 
tention than in previous years. Factories were 
slow to take on Negro workers, though short of 
men; the skilled jobs turned cold shoulders; 
white-collar men gasped at the idea; and the 
‘Army and Navy still separate the white and 
Negro men. . 

Who, then, of course, shows greatest alarm 
toward all this? The Negro himself. 

Nobody, apparently, can qualify as an ex- 
pert in polishing off the Negro problem. Abra- 
ham Lincoln commenced figuring on it, but the 
whole string of Presidents since haven’t solved 
the problem. Several years ago the Carnegie 
Corporation voted to bring the resources of so- 
cial sciences to bear on this national scar. They 
obtained a scholar, Dr. Gunnar Myrdal from 
the University of Stockholm, to shoulder the 
task. As an unprejudiced worker, he did a 
grand job during four years of intensive study 
and recorded it in six volumes, all prepared 
with the aid of other noted scholars. No visi- 
ble evidence of improvement seems to have 
emerged from the Carnegie investment, how- 
ever. 

I grew up with my back yard full of Negro 
kids; Negroes in the fields working the crops; 
others for neighbors. They have been as much 


a part of my life as the rolling, wooded hills 
Just off the banks of the Mississippi River. If 
my colored playmates got hungry between 
meals, they ate outside; I ate inside. My father 
was Mister or Cap’n; mother was the Missus. 
We lived in the painted house; they existed 
along the railroad track, the edges of the town 
and among the fields in little one- and two- 
room shacks, 


A Negro is rarely permitted to forget he is 
“different.” Never an American first and 
Negro second. Stamped, branded, burned in 
the color of his skin is the word “forbidden.” 
There are no Negro senators, no Negro cab- 
inet members, no Negro state governors, and 
few in the lower political ranks. Too often he 
meets a stone wall when undertaking the duties 
of any normal citizen. Restrictions prodding 
his citizenship rights are ever present in his 
voting in the Democratic primary, as well as 
the poll tax and his voiced opinion on com- 
munity problems. To a country professing be- 


_ lief that all men are created equal in freedom 


of speech, religion and racial tolerance—to a 
country that is a land of opportunity and the 
home of democracy, these facts appear to dark- 
en the picture. 

Many Americans deny existence of a Negro 
problem but think differently. This is accom- 
panied in the South by. an age old belief that 
the Negro is all right in his place but must be 
kept there. ‘Give him an inch and he’ll take a 
mile.” 

Despite his prominence in the world of 
thought there has long been an unwritten rule 
that a Negro’s picture seldom appears in print. 
He is seldom discussed in schools, churches 
or formal meetings. Newspapers in a remark- 
able way ignore him except for his acts of 
crime. 

Who does understand the Negro and his 
problem? ‘I know the Negro from dealing 
with him,” says the South. “We treat him bet- 
ter,” answers the North. “Does he not vote, 
attend our public schools, theaters, etc?” Thus 
consoled, the South and North attempt to for- 
get the question. And the prominent result is 
an unbelievable ignorance of the racial problem. 

How can America be ignorant of facts that 
glare forth from every city, town, village and 
farm? A social technique of dealing with the 
Negro is as much accepted and unquestioned 
in the South as the air and water. The North, 
with its small Negro populace, lies blissfully ig- 
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norant of their hardships. Many Northerners 
know more about the sufferings of a foreign 
resident than the Negro in their own city. 


Then forth comes. the question, “Is the Negro 
inferior? Science has never been able to trace 
his inferiority to race, nor is there a_ basis 
for the belief that the Negro and white races 
differ in basic intelligence or character. 
Most of the deficiencies can be traced back 
to slavery, lack of sufficient food, bad housing, 
poor schooling and, I suspect, some mental 
deficiency from the ever present racial preju- 
dice, restraint. 


In discussing the Negro problem it is im- 
possible to keep certain ugly facts concerning 
the South hidden. Being a native son of the 
South, I understand the friction aroused by 
such facts. But these problems are as much a 
burden of one state as another. The Civil War 
dumped the Negro into the laps of every 
American citizen. Very few people have stirred 
from their routine life to improve conditions 
since. America is in a post war world, but for 
the Negro it is still a post Civil War world. 


White girl and black man, black girl and 
white man, 
too much, he’s getting Yankee ideas. Too many 
going North, getting their crazy ideas. . . 
‘Would you want your daughter marry a nig- 
ger?” has become an obsession in the South, 
spread through clutching minds like wildfire, 
kept alive slavery ‘day prejudices. In the ardor 
of practicing color discretion the two groups— 
Southern white and Negro populaces—have 
never taken opportunity to review what each 
desires. Generally, here is the picture an aver- 
age Southern white had prejudged from the 
Negro’s desires in order of importance: 


Sexual relations with whites 
Personal relations with whites 

No segregation in public places 
Equality in public places 

Equality in political rights and law 
Equality in labor and relief 


And the average Southern white will grudg- 
ingly grant these rights from the bottom up if 
such must be done. 


Hope is found in this, for the Negro ranks 
his desires in exactly the reverse order ; equality 
in labor and relief, equality in political rights 
and law—these two especially. 

Few Negroes are concerned about intermar- 
riage or civil courtesies; segregation never 
burns as deeply as inequality. Realizing that 
the Negro wants most those things which the 
Southern white thinks he considers least, it 
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. .. Damn the nigger, he’s getting . 


seems that some basis of understanding might 
emerge. 

Like the returned G.I. native of Pittsburgh 
who saw a big, brawny, fiery metropolis, golden 
rimmed by fires of steel, poking its ugly stacks 
into a smoky sky, inscribing on the heavens 
that her big men of steel and others like them 
planned this war, furnished it, and reaped the 
harvest—like the Pittsburgh G.I., others are 
standing on the rims of the South, viewing the 
chaotic turmoil and economic destruction of 
black and white, black and white—wondering, 
wondering. 


Facts and figures are cold and uninteresting, 
but to make this question truthful and convinc- 
ing, herewith are data of the American Negro. 
These data are from accumulations of the Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, Inc. 

Most Negroes are desperately poor; they 
own little property and are poorly paid; they 
live from day to day with little chance to plan 
for the future, 

There are 4,500,000 Negroes who live on the 
land. More than half of these are tenants and 
sharecroppers in the South. When King Cot- 
ton’s prices were driven down by the depres- 
sion and cheap labor in Brazil, China and In- 
dia, the Negro farmer was pushed into a rut 
from which he has never recovered. 

Few Negroes own farms, These few farms 
average less than half the size of those owned 
by the white farmers. In crop production value 
they rate even less. His farm machinery value 
is $90; whereas, on the typical white farm it is 
$360. As a slave the Negro was never en- 
couraged to do much for himself; the white 
man supplied everything. This tradition has 
continued. Certain sections of the country re- 
strict the Negro from obtaining land in white 
neighborhoods. 

In 1940, 10 percent of the nation’s popula- 
tion was Negro. Four out of five Negroes live 
in the South; 48.6 percent of all Negres reside 
in the city. 51.4 percent are rural; in farm 
ownership 50.9 percent white farmers are own- 
ers, while only 28.8 percent Negro farmers own 
theirs; educational expenditures per pupil in 
1936 were: U.S.A. $80.26, Southern white 
pupils $49.30, Southern Negro pupils $17.04; 
the Negro life average is 10 years less than the 
white’s life. 

An ever present charm of life on the old 
Southern farm is undeniable by those who have 
experienced it. Each day is filled with new ad- 
venture, entertainment, variety, always some- 
thing new and full of zest coming from the 
Negro’s natural talents. I’ve spent many happy 


hours listening to their jokes, songs, music, and 
watching their dancing. From those beautiful, 
peaceful days came dreams and ambitions to 
stick through the whole of life. Could that 
period of life but last forever, I’'d ask no better 
happiness. But like the beauty of the medieval 
courts, parts of the caste system must be broken, 
because the humbled heart is searching for a 
degree of equality. 


During recent years the Negro’s struggle has 
been led by three interracial organizations—the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored. People, The Urban League, and op- 
erating solely in the South, the Commission on 
Interracial Cooperation. 


World War II has accelerated a loud de- 
mand for a solution to the Negro problem. 
When our enemies displayed a glorified faith 
in racial superiority and persecution and op- 
pression of what they considered “inferior” 
people, America was champion to the rescue. 
Now, after victory, America is in the center of 
the world stage, beneath the spotlight, crowned 
world leader. Can we keep our “inferior” peo- 
ple hidden? 


To describe the Negro’s part in World War 
II would require several recorded volumes. 
True were the rumors that said he was inferior 


in combat; generations of submission caused 
that. But across Africa, through Italy, France, 
Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, and Germany, 
the American Negro did a job of supplying 
those little rows of colored pins—the front— 
never paralleled in history. The infantry, 
when the going was toughest, thanked him, 
praised him. He was no longer Jim Crow, a 
nigger, a coon; he was an unending machine, 
speeding men to the front and disappearing, to 
return in the midst of battle with food, am- 
munition, supplies—the same machine speeding 
the same men back to French ports at the war’s 
end, enroute home. Color didn’t mean much in 
those days. 

I remember his dark, smiling, happy,’ maybe 
dirty, face behind the wheel of a huge semitrailer 


_truck, one of a convoy of fifty, speeding across 


fields, over dirt roads, and Hitler’s super high- 
ways, loaded to the brim with materials which 
had to and did get there on time. It was hard 
then to remember him as one of those Negro 
kids back home in my back yard and fields and 
little unpainted shacks. We had come a long 
way—we must go further. 

Any infantryman will tell you Jim Crow 
earned his share of the victory. And now as I 
return home to the South, I wonder if he will 
win his share of. the peace. 





INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION IN PORTLAND 
(Continued from Page 177) 


white, was not enabled to do this after a single 
year of intercultural education. Those of us 
who were close to this situation feel it was due 
to a combination of factors. The principal of 
Commerce High, J. F. Elton, has always stood 
for fair play. After 27 years his influence has 
permeated most of his teaching staff. Mrs. 
Beatrice Stevens, social studies teacher, has for 
years taken every opportunity to influence her 
students for democratic action and fair play. 
Founder of the international club at Commerce, 
many persons consider her work the forerunner 
of intercultural education in Portland. 

The Urban League worked in close coopera- 
tion with the Commerce High program. The 
executive secretary spoke to several classes and 
assembly programs and provided outside speak- 
ers in fields of anthropology and psychiatry to 
meet with students and consult with faculty. 
The Urban League also provided the school 
with more than 5,000 pieces of literature for a 
two-week project on “Understanding Others.” 


This project was most unusual in the respect 
that the entire school concentrated on Race 
and Cultural Relationships—mathematics class, 
physical education activities, et al. This unit 
was completed just prior to the Rose Festival 
election, 


Commerce and Lincoln High presented a 
joint baccalaureate service last spring. ‘The 


- theme: ‘United America.” The speakers: A 


Catholic Priest, a Protestant minister, and a 
Jewish Rabbi. 

Of course, everything is not perfect after one 
year’s operation of the intercultural program. 
Much remains to be done. coe 

We will say, however, that the intercultural 


education in the Portland schools will be great- 
ly enhanced when the School Board and Ad- 


- ministraticn Institute completely democratize 


employment practices in all departments—then 
the students of our public schools can learn by 


example as well as by precept. 
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The Problem of Substandard Housing 


@ By DOROTHY B. HAMILTON 


This article and the one following describe 
two important Urban League community pro- 
grams. 


‘kk acute housing shortage which faces 


New York City is not by any means a re- 

cent development, but is the result of the 
interaction of many factors over a long period of 
time. Cessation of building during the war 
years, condemnation and demolition of many 
structures, sceady increase of population, and 
higher family incomes which favor separate 
households for many adult members who other- 
wise would continue to live with parents, have 
been advanced as the chief reasons for the sit- 
uation, 


Plan after plan for meeting this crisis has 
been advanced, but the fact still remains that 
little housing has actually been built. The pro- 
gram has been delayed by material and labor 
shortages, increased costs of construction which 
far exceed appropriations, and difficulties of 
finding accommodations for families living on 
sites selected for new projects. At least twenty 
new developments have been planned for the 
city but there is no indication that any of them 
will be ready soon enough to make an appreci- 
able difference in the present overwhelming de- 
mand for living quarters. The gravity of the 
situation is further increased by survey findings 
revealing the poor state of repair of many of the 
houses now occupied, 


According to the 1940 Housing Census, 38.9 
percent of the dwelling units in Manhattan 
were built in 1899 or earlier which gives an 
average age of fifty years for nearly 40 percent 
of the houses. Twenty-three and four-tenths 
percent of the total number of dwelling units 
were in need of major repairs or lacked a priv- 
ate bath. 


There is a close correlation between age and 
state of repair of dwelling units; the older build- 
ings generally showing the poorer conditions. 
These older buildings are located in blighted 
neighborhoods, in the over populated areas of 
the city which receive fewer municipal services 


garbage collection, schools, health facilities, _ 


police protection, etc. These are the areas that 
become the slums of the city. 


Since 1849, some effort has been made to 
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provide legislation setting up minimum stand- 
ards for housing. The first tenement house law 
was passed in 1867. Unfortunately, most of 
this law was repealed in 1872, and its repeal 
was followed by wholesale construction of old- 
law tenements whose poor design, lack of ade- 
quate light and sanitary facilities condemned 
them to substandard status even when new. 


In 1901, the State Legislature passed a new 
‘Tenement House Law which set standards for 
future construction, and minimum standards 
for existing tenements. This act also created a 
separate city department charged with the en- 
forcement of this law. 


In 1829, the Multiple Dwelling Law 
(amended in 1934 and 1935) was passed by 
the State Legislature and serves as comprehen- 
sive housing legislation regulating almost every 
aspect of housing for healthful conditions of 
occupancy. Its provisions have not been string- 
ently enough enforced to eliminate more than 
one-third of the old law tenements, so that to- 
day, about 57,000 of these outmoded structures 
are still standing and in use. 


These 57,000 old law tenements are concen- 
trated in three areas of the city, Harlem, the 
Lower East Side and the West Side below 
70th Street. Living conditions in these build- 
ings are unbelievably bad, and lack of adequate 
repair and maintenance services have reduced 
the properties to a very low standard. 


Agencies Unite in Block Project 


Because poor housing is at the root of most 
social ills and because Negroes are the group 
most vitally affected by poor community con- 
ditions, the Housing Department of the Urban 
League became concerned with the situation, 
and determined to explore the possibilities of 
finding means of alleviating it. The housing 
committee of the League studied the problem 
and came to the conclusion that any correc- 
tive program should be conducted on an experi- 
mental basis within a prescribed area. The area 
should be large enough to show definite results, 
yet small enough to develop a community edu- 
cation program which is so necessary in work 
of this kind. The unit decided upon for this 
demonstration was one square block. The 
project was conceived as one on which many 


social, civic and municipal agencies would 
work, and set up on a long-term basis so that 
various problems resulting from poor housing 
could be given full attention, 


On the basis of this preliminary planning, 
representatives of agencies working in the se- 
lected area were invited to form the Central 
Planning Committee of the “Block Project for 
Better Housing—Better Health.” These agencies 
were: ‘The Community Service Society, a social 
agency with case work, housing and nursing 
divisions; Urban Housing Management Asso- 
ciation, an affiliate of the Urban League of 
Greater New York, concerned with management 
standards; Housing Committee of the Central 
Harlem Council of Community Planning; 
Visiting Nurses Association; Consolidated Ten- 
ants League; Municipal Departments of Hous- 
ing and Buildings, Health, Education and Wel- 
fare; the local Parent-Teacher Association ; 
Precinct Coordinating Council; and the Ur- 
ban League of Greater New York. 


With the aid of this committee the plan was 
carefully revised and a working organization 
set up. The square block, arbitrarily selected 
in the Harlem area where 90 percent of Man- 
hattan’s Negro population lives, was the one 
bounded by West 117th and 118th Streets, 
Lenox to Fifth Avenues. The purpose of the 
project: Fo demonstrate the degree of im- 
provement in living conditions which can be 
effected within one square block through the 
coordinated efforts of social, civic and munici- 
pal agencies. The method: an educational ap- 
proach to landlords, tenants, and building su- 
perintendents in order to clean, repair, improve 
servicing of buildings and set standards of 
maintenance and housekeeping. 


Plan of Organization 


The work was planned on three levels and 
directed towards the three groups most con- 
cerned in this total picture of poor housing; the 
landlord, the tenant and the building superin- 
tendent or janitor. It was the plan to organize 
the block under an over-all captain, to elect a 
leader for each building who would serve as 
building lieutenant and work with the tenants 
of his building, hold meetings with them and 
report to the block captain. The building 
superintendents were to be organized into a 
group which would meet regularly to discuss 
more efficient working methods. 

Three subcommittees were elected at this 
first meeting of the Central Planning Commit- 
tee to work in the following fields; 


l, Landlords and Maintenance (which in- 
cludes building superintendents) 


2. Tenant Education. 
3. Fact Finding. ' 


It was decided that these subcommittees 
would carry on their work and report from 
time to time to the Central Committee. 

The group reasoned that one of the first 
things necessary in planning a project of this 
type was factual information concerning the 
Status quo. ‘I’wo surveys were planned to learn - 
more about the people and conditions in the 
block. A simple “Home Visiting Schedule” 
was drawn up. This schedule listed informa- 
tion concerning family composition, occupa- 
tions, ages, number of years at present address, 
condition of apartment, and specific references 
to plumbing and certain structural conditions. 
Volunteers were solicited from the local Parent- 
Teacher Association, the Precinct Coordinating 
Council as well as personnel from the staffs 
of several social agencies. These volunteers 
were given instructions on filling out the forms, 
and then placed in the field. 


. 


Surveys Made 


The home visiting survey was conducted 
over a period of one week. On the next Friday 
the first public meeting on the project was held 
at the neighborhood school. Boys from a near- 
by junior high school presented musical num- 
bers and a play on housing, officials of sev- 
eral housing agencies and the Urban League 
made short speeches, after which the plan was 
presented to the audience of 300 or more ten- 
ants. The plan was well received, and after full 
discussion the audience elected a block captain 
and lieutenants for twenty-two buildings in the 
block. These lieutenants agreed to organize 
their buildings and assist in the search for lead- 
ers for the remainder of the buildings. 


It might be interesting to pause at this point 
to review a few of the findings from the sur- 
veys. A study of the 1940 Housing Census re- 
vealed the following facts about this block 
listed as Block D in census tract 190: 95 per- 
cent of all dwelling units were in need of major 
repairs (major repairs are defined as structural 
repairs to floors, roofs, foundations, plumbing, 
etc.—the continued neglect of which would im- 
pair the soundness of the structure and create 
a hazard to the safety of the building as a place 
of residence) ; 90 percent of the dwelling units 
in the block were built before or during the 
year 1899; the average monthly rent was 


$30.35. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF HOUSING FOR BLOCK 
D OF CENSUS TRACT 190, MANHATTAN, 1940* 


Number Percent 
Total Dwelling Units Reporting cco 617 100.0 
Needing Major, Repairs) asc camnne 587 95.0 
Year Built 
Total Number Dwelling Units 
Reporting 
1930-1940 
1920-1929 
1900-1919 





*U. S. Census—1940 


The home survey conducted by our workers 
revealed the following additional information 
about conditions in the block: 53 percent of 
the population was under twenty-five years of 
age; the average size of families was 3.5 per- 
sons, 60 percent of the families had lived at 
their present address less than five years; con- 
dition of 7 percent of the apartments surveyed 
was rated good, 29 percent fair, and 64 percent 
as bad, or very bad. The condition of apart- 
ments was rated on basis of inspection of 
plumbing, floors, plaster and walls, system of 
garbage disposal, painting and general ap- 
pearance. 


HOME VISITING SURVEY 
“BLOCK PROJECT FOR BETTER HOUSING— 
BETTER HEALTH’* 





‘Eotall Parcels, Land ian Block#...fec.taees 68 

Nurber, ‘of, Buildings i...0-cny cian 63 

Number of Buildings Occupied . 57 

Number of Buildings Vacant ............ 6 

JNumbentot Vacant Lots cc cacpcteeteccapa-c 5 

Approximate Number Apartments 
Occupied... .. f 


Approximate Population... 
Number of Rooms per Apartment 
(Average) _......... See ae ee ee ere 5 












Average Size of Families -.....cccccscscssne 3.5. persons 
Percent of Population Under 25 Years 
OR. Le ea See Aa fe Rea 53.0 
Percent of Population 25-44 Years 
Of Agel ees ae. Baise eee 28.5 
Length of Time at Present Address: 
Percent 
Number Distribution 
Families Reporting: cisancasnerenscniass 263 100.0 
Thess. thano4 Years etn uaanata ote 158 60.1 
Site 4 AVSALS thas inetd Enea 47 17:9 
Oe POP ears | s:3. ete peau B35 125 
LO vears AndOVeutuctccur cab. nue: 25 O35 
Rentals Per Month: 
Number Percent 
Families Distribution 
S20 Res OOs dcr te ae a Mtenaan rae 110 38. 
SP eer Oi eee nr eee eee Mee tate 168 eSie 
AQ. iandcoven | alibi idan dh neoke 15 oy 
293 100 


* Sample Survey of 300 families living in Block D, 
January 1946. Urban League of Greater New York. 
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Ask Cooperation of Landlords and Superintendents 


The subcommittee on Landlords and Main- 
tenance wrote a letter to the landlords inform- 
ing them of the project and asking their cooper- 
ation ; a second letter was written inviting them 
to a meeting. To date, two such meetings. have 
been called with landlords to discuss problems 
of ownership and improved maintenance 
services. 

One of the most important factors in this 
total picture of poor housing is the lack of ade- 
quate janitorial service. Under the system 
used in most of these buildings, janitors are 
paid an average of $10.00 - $20.00 per month 
plus an apartment, with or without gas and 
electricity included. This gives a total of about 
$50.00 per month income, in return for which 
the janitor or “super” as he is usually called, 
is supposed to keep the building clean, fire the 
furnace, collect and take care of garbage, in 
some cases collect rents, take care of minor 
complaints, and attend to numerous miscel- 
laneous duties. The incongruity of this situa- 
tion is immediately apparent, for no man can 
support himself and family on $50.00 per 
month, nor can efficient service be expected 
under such conditions. On the other hand, in- 
come from these buildings is low, and owners 
can hardly be expected to pay more per build- 
ing, per superintendent. A system of coordi- 
nated janitorial service under which one 
“super” cares for three buildings would help a 
great deal in solving problems arising from the 
present order, 


In view of this general information concern- 
ing the status of the building superintendents, a 
schedule was drawn up in order to obtain spe- 
cific information concerning the situation. This 
survey was directed py a group of three ex- 
sergeants who during their time in the army 
had become interested in maintenance and de- 
termined to set up an efficient janitorial service 
upon their return to civilian life. These three 
ex-sergeants interviewed every janitor in the 
block and secured information concerning their 
pay, working conditions, equipment, etc. The 
building superintendents were subsequently or- 
ganized into a superintendents’ council which 
meets weekly to consider problems and find 
some effective means of solving them. 


BUILDING SUPERINTENDENTS’ SURVEY* 
“BLOCK PROJECT FOR BETTER HOUSING— 
BETTER HEALTH” 


Buildings Per Superintendent: 








Number Percent 
’ Superintendénts Distribution 
Wotals Fk a 39 100.0 
Leesa se en Df 69.4 
Dadi ete eS 20.5 
Suand* overact . Wee 1d hes + 10.1 
Superintendents with Other Employment 
Length of Service As Superintendent on 
Present Job = 
Number Percent 
Superintendents Distribution 
Totals ea Neal ep ere 100.0 
1 - 5 months ..... 8 22.9 
6 - 11 months .. 6 7a 
dS 2ryearsy xce... bats ot 6 17.1 
SVEARSANC OVEN A sedation 15 42.9 
Previous Experience As Building Superintendent 
Number Percent 
Superintendents Distribution 
Beep Rebs oes en eB cn cos 16 44.5 
INO st ko DERN ek 20 55.5 


SYSTEM OF GARBAGE COLLECTION 
BY BUILDINGS 


Number Percent 

Superintendents Distribution 
pl opal sient ees 8), a, we des 5G 100.0 
Incinerator ........... 0 0.0 
Dumb Waiter 16 28.6 





Thrown Down Dumb Waiter 

SHALE Ge eeee ARTE LO 15 26.8 
CoHected At Each Apt. Door 

or Tenant Finds Own 5 

Means of Disposal 0... 25 44.6 


Housing Department Informed of Conditions 


The help of the Department of Housing and 
Buildings was asked at this time. Interviews 
were conducted with the Commissioners, the 
project explained and the request made that a 
group of inspectors be assigned to inspect each 
of the buildings in the block and list violations 
of the Multiple Dwelling Law. The Commis- 
sioner was very much interested in the project 
and pledged full cooperation. The date for the 
inspection was set. The tenants were informed 
by letter and by their leaders of these develop- 
ments and asked to be sure that the inspectors 
had access to their apartments. The general 
mass inspection lasted three days during’ which 
time 1,407 violations. were listed in fifty-six 
buildings—an average of twenty-five per build- 
ing. The violations included broken plumbing, 
broken plaster, filth due to lack of recent paint- 
ing, low water pressure, rusted fire escapes, rat 
and vermin infestation and many other condi- 
tions. Landlords were given notice and a spec- 
ified amount of time to correct these violations. 


* Sample Survey of 300 families living in Block D, 
January 1946. Urban League of Greater New York. 


The Commissioner of the Department of 
Housing and Buildings held a meeting with the 
landlords and explained that he intended to 
use the full pressure of his office to bring these 
buildings into full compliance with the law. A 
month later the department conducted a re-in- 
spection. Landlords who had not complied 
with the orders were summoned to appear in 
court.” During these court sessions delinquent 
landlords received fines from $5.00 to $250.00 
and several of the cases were bound over to the’ 
Court of Special Sessions. | 


A Program of Tenant Education 


In the meantime the tenant education pro- 

gram continued. A health education section 
has been organized and plans are being made 
to set up classes in connection with the neigh- 
borhood evening school and to start a home- 
making center in another of the nearby schools. 
These two classes will be devoted to teaching 
homemaking skills and certain elements of sani- 
tation of the environment. 
_ Repair work is proceeding, backyards have 
been cleaned and the accumulation of rubbish 
removed, much painting and whitewashing of 
areaways is evident, new boilers are being in- 
stalled and many other neglected repairs are 
under way. The sessions with janitors are con- 
tinuing and the janitors report that they can 
see a difference in the way the tenants take 
care of building and premises. 


Protective Measures Aim Toward "Model’’ 

The Department of Housing and Buildings 
has not relaxed in the determination to make 
this project a “model” for further projects of 
this kind. In addition, a cooperative arrange- 
ment has been worked out with the Office of 
Pnice Administration. Copies of violations are 
sent by the Department of Housing and 
Buildings to the local O.P.A. office which ef- 
fects immediate reductions in allowable rentals 
under price ceiling regulations covering deteri- 
oration in rental values. Original rents are not 
restored until the landlord can produce a certi- 
fied statement that his building is cleared of 
all violations and is in satisfactory condition. 


This work marks one of the first attempts to 
fix attention on poor living conditions and to 
implement the protective legislation whose pur- 
pose is to prevent or correct low housing stand- 
ards. The project is by no means complete, but 
it is our hope that the work will be sufficiently 
advanced within the next few months to offer 
concrete evidence that housing standards can 
be raised through the coordinated efforts of 
community groups. 
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Personal Service--A Tool of 
Community Organization 


@® By LOTTIE T. PORTER 
Nature of the Problem 


ERSONAL Service, as it has come to be 
Prsown in the Urban League, grew out of 
a community need. It is a process of in- 
dividual casework on a short-term contact basis. 


Physically, the Urban League in Manhattan 
is located in the center of the Central Harlem 
community. Its easy accessibility is but one 
reason why the residents of this area have 
looked to the Urban League for sympathetic 
understanding and handling of their personal 
problems. These requests originally caused deep 
concern within the League, since the League 
program is not dedicated to a casework process. 
At the same time it seemed imperative to or- 
ganize a plan for helping such people in the 
most effective way possible. Many requests fall 
directly within the scope of other. established 
agencies in the community. Other requests, 
however, are not met by existing agencies, and 
the Personal Service Department purposes to 
handle incidental requests wherever possible, or 
to point up the need for new services where the 
implications in requests indicate that added 
facilities are necessary. 

The processes involved will be divided into 
incidental services, information services, and _ re- 
ferral services for the purpose of this presenta- 
tion. 

Personal Service is an intake or screening 
process to ascertain where the League can help 
an individual or refer him to the proper agency. 


Areas of Service 

The areas of service requested have included 
the following : 
Family Problems Child Care 
Legal Aid 


Missing Persons Inquiry 


Financial Assistance 
Veterans Assistance 


Camp Program Informa- Educational Facilities 


tion Community Resources In- 
Information about Negro formation 
Life and Patterns Housing 


Health Out-of-town Inquiries 


These requests follow no set pattern although 
they often correspond with the current com- 
munity trends. In November of 1945, and 
again in January of 1946, the greatest number 
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of requests were for veterans’ assistance. After , 
V-J Day when so many war industries immedi- 
ately began to discharge their employees, re- 
quests for financial assistance were the most 
numerous. 


Generally, requests for community resource 
information outnumber the other requests. 
Family problems, legal aid and educational fa- 
cilities are the areas wherein the steady major- 
ity of requests might be grouped. 

With such a large variety of requests, it is 
evident that no one agency could effectively 
take on each request. Therefore, the fear of 
duplication is lessened when one takes into con- 
sideration the fact that each agency in the total 
community is necessary to handle the requests 
listed above. 


Source of Referrals 


Referrals come to the Personal Service De- 
partment by personal contact, telephone and 
mail. The majority of personal interviews are 
with people from the Central Harlem com- 
munity. The majority of telephone requests 
are from social agencies, the courts and hospi- 
tals. The majority of requests coming in by 
mail are from the suburban areas. 

When the question is asked as to how an in- 
dividual decided to contact the League for a 
service, the answers are practically as multi- 
tudinous as the requests, embracing every con- 
ceivable type of person. They include: friends, 
nurses, doctors, librarians, social workers, min- 
isters, store clerks and store owners, railroad 
employees, school teachers, family, U. S. Army 
and U. S. Naval separation centers, and unat- 
tached “missionaries,” “social workers” and 
“educators.” The answer, “God directed me 
here,” has also been given. 

The influence of the grapevine cannot be 
underestimated in analyzing the source of re- 
ferrals, 


Incidental Service—Information and 
Referral Procedures 


The incidental service may be described as 
assistance to an individual when he is facing a 
situation which is difficult for him to handle 
alone, but for which there is no specific re- 
source upon which he can rely for assistance. 
These are things which appear fairly simple to 


some of us, but which prove to be quite frus- 
trating to others. (Such things as planning the 
steps In moving from one room or apartment to 
another, installation or discontinuance of tele- 
phone service, understanding the balance due 


on installment payments and filling out 
blanks. ) 


The information service is a short-term 
contact which generally entails the location of 
a community resource (i.e., finding a publisher, 
the address of a school, business office, church, 
or the method of contacting a prominent com- 
munity person). 


The referral service is indeed more complex 
than a simple process of writing out the address 
of another agency. People seldom seek outside 
aid in the solution of a problem until it has be- 
come a definite threat to their routine way of 
living. These people are upset, but often un- 
willing and unable to face their situations real- 
istically, In our particular group, people facing 
these threats are reluctant to go out of their 
local community. This appears to be based on: 
(1) the fear that no one else can understand 
the basic cultural implications of Negro life in 
another geographical community; (2) the be- 
lief that a person who is of a different racial 
cemposition, although in the same community, 
will not understand the problem} and (3) the 
feeling which is non-racial in their objection to 
the amount of time consumed by going out of 
the local community for assistance. 


In the League, Personal Service is interested 
in working toward an integrated community 
and in using resources wherever they are avail- 

able. Therefore, the emphasis is largely inter- 
pretation of the functions of other agencies and 
explaining to a client how he can be helped by 
a specific agency.* 

It is very often difficult for.a client to accept 
the fact that the community is organized along 
definite lines, and that agencies generally must 
operate with specific aims in one field. Many 
clients hope for the location of one agency that 
can help with several problems ‘(ie., financial, 
legal and marital adjustments) without ever 
going to another specific agency. 


Furthermore, casework skill is necessary to 
the referral process in going beneath surface re- 
quests for certain types of help to point up the 
basic and underlying reasons for a frustration 


* “Tt is not enough that skilled’ services. bé available’ 
to a person seeking them. The service must seek the 
person.” : i ee 
” The Family—January 1946 ; Mary A. Young, “Union 
Counseling and Social Agencies,” p. 350. 


satisfactorily), The referral center is one of 
the first levels in recognizing and handling re- 
sistance. Although the problem is brought out 
with the individual and suggestions made with 
reference to accepting the agency which can 
effectively follow through, individuals are some- 
umes reluctant to face the reality of the situa- 
tion. Here the question arises as to the extent . 
the counselor should go in interpretation. It js - 
necessary to remain constantly aware of the 
fact that it is the final decision of the individual 
to decide whether or not he really wants to 
accept a new service. 


When the individual situation has been dis- 
cussed and the client has agreed to have the 
counselor at the referral center make an. ap- 
pointment by telephone for him at the new 
agency, the client is asked to sit outside of the 
interviewing room for a few moments. This is 
done so as to give the new agency the clearest 
concept of the problem and _ the ‘counselor’s 
opinion as to how the client can be helped. At 
the conclusion of the telephone referral, the 
client returns to the interviewing room and is 
told of the appointment time, given a referral 
card and reassured of how the new agency can 
help with his situation. | 

Records of all contacts are kept in the Per- 
sonal Service Department and clearance with 
the Social Service Exchange-for all referrals. 


Personal Service Committee 


The Personal Service Committee is composed 
of community workers who are interested in the 
improvement of resources in. the community 
and are willing to'work toward the develop- 
ment of additional resources. The members 
are social workers, probation officers; com- 
munity organizers, school - teachers, psycholo- 
gists and -veterans workers. 

The committee is a liaison body between the 
work of the department and its interpretation 
to the community. Work camps, leadership in- 
stitutes, and the extension of summer camp 
possibilities for Negro youth are current projects. 


Community Organization Implications 
For Case Work 

Casework techniques are .applicable _ and 
necessary to Personal Service. 

The experience of the League in organizing 
a’ Personal Service ‘Department after the need 
was evidenced shows foresight. and flexibility 
| (Continued “in Page 211) 
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Job Evaluation-- 


A Sound Approach 


To Management 
@ By LEROY W. JEFFRIES 


upon a systematic wage policy. Job evalu- 

ation along with merit rating is an essential 
factor in scientific wage determination and no 
substitute can take its place. The determination 
of wages has plagued employers through the 
years, and in an era of price control, reconver- 
sion, and labor disputes, tensions in this area of 
management have increased. 


Job evaluation can be applied in any type of 
organization where there is a relationship be- 
tween employer and employee. True, job eval- 
uation has been principally used in industrial 
establishments and more recently in mercantile 
organizations and banks; many schools, col- 
leges, social agencies, professional services and 
foundations are finding out that the evaluation 
method cuts down employee grievances to a 
minimum, 

The Urban League of Greater New York re- 
cently had a job evaluation installed and it was 
used not only for setting up job specifications 
and correct wage scales, but also as a basis for 
reorganization. The United Negro College 
Fund had a job evaluation and merit rating 
plan installed and the Executive Secretary states 
that his personnel problems are practically non- 
existent. Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity recently set up a job evaluation plan for 
its non-teaching positions. 

Job evaluation is relatively a simple method 
to install in your organization. First, collect all 
the facts about the jobs such as duties, respon- 
sibilities, and nature of the work. Then as- 
semble and analyze these facts, and place the 
jobs in a relative position to one another. And 
finally, establish pay rates or preferably rate 
ranges for the relative position of each job. 


S voor a industrial relations is dependent 


Types of Systems 


There are many methods of job evaluation 
ranging from simple ranking and grading of 
jobs by blanket judgment to the systematic 
point value and factor comparison methods. 

Under the ranking method, all jobs are 
placed in their appropriate order according to 
the requirements of the job. The job with the 
highest requirements would be first, the job 
with next highest requirements would be sec- 
ond, etc. Rates are then established for the 
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appropriate .rank of each job. The principal 
weakness of this method is that it does not show 
objectively how superior one job is to another, 
thereby leaving a considerable area for dis- 
agreement as to the differential between wage 
rates, 

Job grading method operates on the basis 
that labor grades have already been established 
by the organization. Then a selected commit- 
tee assigns jobs to the appropriate labor grades. 
For example, stenographers would be assigned 
to labor grade 8, while typists would be assigned 
to labor grade 7, and general office clerks would 
be placed in labor grade 6, etc. The principal 
weakness of this method is that existing wage 
rates have not been corrected and no objective 
way has been established to differentiate the 
superiority of one job to another, 

The point system overcomes the weaknesses 
of the ranking and grading methods because of 
its objectiveness in measuring several factors 
which go to make up the content of a job. Such 
factors as Difficulty, Experience, Education, Con- 
tact, Physical Effort, Working Conditions and 
Supervision are applied to each job and points 
for each factor are measured and appropriately 
assigned, Each factor is assigned to a relative 
weight and the weight of all the factors totals 
one hundred percent. Each factor is then divid- 
ed into levels and points are assigned to each 
level. For example, for the Difficulty factor, level 
1, scores 10 points; level 2, scores 20 points, etc. 
When all points have been assigned the factors 
are totaled for each job. The titles of the evalu- 
ated jobs are then placed in descending numeri- 
cal order from high to low so that the job evalu- 
ation committee can study their relative posi- 
tions and make any rearrangements. Rate ranges 
that have been carefully worked out are then 
assigned to the various job levels. 


Groundwork Important 


In installing a job evaluation plan it is im- 
portant to explain to the employees what is 
going on. This is necessary in order to get their 
full cooperation in the venture. If the organiza- 
tion is unionized it will be necessary to appoint 
one or two of its members to the job evaluation 
committee, thereby assuring an equitable work- 
ing basis between management and employees. 
In some instances) it may be necessary to issue 
questionnaires to certain employees rather than 
question them at their place of work. In other 
cases it may be necessary to do both. Many 
well-intentioned employers have had the plan 
backfire because they did not prepare the pro- 
per groundwork for the job evaluation. 


Job evaluation is not a static process; it is 
(Continued on Page 224) 


Buying and Selling Together 
A Co-op in St. Paul 
@ By SAMUEL A. REED 


The executive secretary of the St. Paul Urban 
League—S. Vincent Owens—reports that the 
Urban League has given continued assistance 
in the establishment and operation of this 
cooperative undertaking. 


NEW venture in the Negro community 

A of St. Paul, Minnesota, a cooperatively 
owned neighborhood grocery and meat 

store was opened recently. Neighborhood Coop- 
erative Store No. 3 grew from an idea of a 
progressive group of young Negro men and 
women, the St. Paul Credjafawn Club. At a 
public forum held by this group late in 1944, 


Mr. V. S. Peterson, an officer of Co-ops, Inc., | 


of *St. Paul, discussed cooperative movements 
generally and community cooperative grocery 
stores specifically. 


Impressed with such a prospect, the group 
appointed a committee to find a site for such 
a store and to raise funds to finance it. A con- 
siderable sum was raised by July 14, 1945, be- 
fore a location was found. The committee dis- 
covered a grocery and meat store for sale on 
the corner of Rondo Avenue and St. Albans 
Street. The price for the inventory, equipment 
and good will was $7,470, with a two-weeks’ 
limit for decision. 


Feeling that the location was ideal and the 
price satisfactory, a mass meeting was called 
immediately. At this meeting the people of the 
community decided to become members of St. 
Paul Co-ops Inc., and recommended that Co- 
- ops Inc. buy the store. A whirlwind fund-rais- 
ing campaign then began. 

John Banks, a dynamic young St. Paulite, 
was named campaign manager. In two weeks 
$2,220 was raised—enough to secure the lease. 
By the end of August an additional $2,800 had 
been secured, bringing the total capital to 
$5,000. 

On the first of September the owner of the 
store vacated the premises. Inventory was taken 
on September 2. The next day the store was 
thoroughly cleaned by several of its new own- 
ers, and Neighborhood Cooperative Store No. 
3 opened for business the following day. 

On September 15, a formal opening was 
held. The store was decorated with floral 
tributes and crowded with eager purchasers and 
well-wishers. 





The store selected for this cooperative enterprise 


That evening at the community center an- 
other mass meeting was held and shares of stock 
in the store were distributed to the proud 
“cooperators’ who had put up the initial 
capital, 

The store opened with three full-time work- 
ers: a store manager, a check-out girl, and a 
butcher; and four part-time workers: a fruit 
and vegetable girl and three stock boys. 


The meat business expanded so rapidly that 
the local Meat Cutters’ Union required that 
another butcher be hired. All of the workers 
in the store, except the butcher, were Negroes. _ 
The cooperators decided that the additional 
butcher should come from the ranks of Negro 
labor. This decision was implemented by the 
combined action of the St. Paul and Chicago 
Urban Leagues, the People’s Cooperative of 
Chicago, and the local Meat Cutters’ Union. 
Through the efforts of this group an unem- 
ployed veteran was sent to Chicago early in 


Octcber for three weeks’ apprenticeship train- 
(Continued on Page 211) 





“All of the workers, except the butcher, were Negroes. 
The cooperators decided that the additional butcher 
should come from the ranks of Negro labor. 
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O Little Southern Town 


@ By GRANT MOSS Jr. 


This story and the one following deal with 
the return of Negro heroes to their home 
towns in the South, where they learn—in dif- 
ferent ways—that life there can no longer be 
beautiful. 


EW HOPE had not changed. 
| N He saw that the instant he swung from 
the Southbound train and dropped his 
barracks bag down and Louis Phillips was 
grasping his hand and exclaiming, ‘‘Well, well, 
if it ain’t William Henry Patton. Boy, I’m shore 
glad to see you. How’re you?” 


He was at home, home in New Hope where 
he had been born, where he had lived all his 
life up to the time he was called to the army. 
Something out of the air of the warm and quiet 
December day seemed to be pressing down 
upon him with a choking suffocation. He was 
at home. 


Ben Smith and Charlie Holt, in their faded 
blue overalls and jumpers, hats with sweat- and 
grease-stained bands, lounged against the sooty 
yellow walls of the station exactly as they had 
when the train that took him away pulled out. 
It could have been only yesterday instead of 
four years ago. 

He walked up the gravel way that led to 
Main Street. 


Main Street was New Hope. 


It now lay before him, drowsing contentedly 
in the warm December sunshine. He faced it. 
He felt its quiet deadness begin to creep slowly 
and noiselessly over him. Even the bright sun- 
shine could not relieve the visible tones of dull 
red, brown and yellow or lift the invisible veil 
of murky lifelessness that lay over it like a gray, 
English fog. It was a straight street paved 
with gray asphalt, its sidewalks long changed to 
a dirty brownish color. Most of its dull red 
brick buildings were so old that the mortar that 
bound the brick together could hardly be dis- 
cerned from the rest of the surface, the stucco 
of the newer buildings cracked and a dingy 
yellow. Howell’s three-story department store 
and Wright’s three-story office building that 
dared lift their heads above the common run 
of one- and two-story stores, offices and garages, 
looked like tall lanky men in the ranks of ordi- 
nary soldiers. F 


The sign “Howell’s Department Store, Men, 
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Women and Children’s Clothes” painted in big 
bold white letters on a blue background bor- 
dered with red and covering almost the entire 
length of the top story of Howell’s store was 
losing its fight to proclaim Howell’s mercantile > 
domination of the town in that it, too, was 
fading and peeling and showing that Howell’s 


- Department Store was drab and dull as the rest 


of the town. 


At the end of the business section near the 
railroad station two filling stations stood, one 
on each side of the street, one a bright red 
brick trimmed in white, the other a gaudy yel- 
low stucco, both flaunting black, green, red, 
white and blue signs proclaiming the superior- 
ity of this kind of gas and that kind of tires. 
They stood there, competing one against the 
other, like two fat, short, overdressed prosti- 
tutes with painted faces, living in open sin on 
a street peopled with plain respectable ladies. 


The sidewalks were lined with rows of cars, 
Fords, Chevrolets and Plymouths with a Dodge 
and a Buick here and there, the mud-spattered 
1934, 1935 and 1936 models of the farmers 
vieing with the shiny and later models of the 
more prosperous townspeople. 

Mr. Roy Atwood, middle-aged and white 
and dressed in a brown suit, gray hat cocked 
over his left eye, out of which he peered at 
him, came out of Duncan’s poolroom, “Hello, 
boy. I reckon you’re sure glad to get back to 
this town,” Mr. Roy said. 

“Yes sir.” 


He was back home in New Hope. For a 
moment he felt that he had never been away. 
He had never seen New York, London, Paris, 
Brussels and Marseilles. Here in New Hope 
these places seemed like a dream, names in a 
book. What were they to New Hope? Here 
the world stopped at the end of Main Street. 
An inarticulate wave of hopelessness and help- 
lessness and utter isolation and despair swept ‘ 
over him, actually bringing a physical tight- 
ness to his throat and muscles and a faint but 
unlocated pain to his body. Here on this 
familiar street he felt a stranger. He had 
walked a stranger on the streets of London, 
Paris and Brussells. There he walked a stranger 
on a strange street. Here he walked a stranger 
on a familiar street. Here he felt something he 
did not want to think of. 


There were few people on the street, the 
usual crowd for a winter afternoon, Farmers 


stood here and there in little groups talking. 
Their faces, their bodies and the tone of their 
voices reflected the bitterness, the narrowness 
and the hardness of their lives. Over their 
faded work-stained overalls and pants they had 
put on their cheap fuzzy overcoats, spattered 
with mud and spotted with car oil and grease. 
The eyes that looked from beneath their frayed 
brimmed hats were hard and cold. Sun, wind 
and rain combined with their endless struggles 
with the earth, and the changing policies of 
government, economy and industry had lined 
their faces, drawn their lips into cracked blue 
lines and tinged their skins with yellow and 
gray. 

They ceased momentarily their conversation 
about these things to eye him speculatively and 
watchfully as he passed, but stood firm for him 
to turn around them as if their doing so con- 
stituted a God-given right. 


He was at home. This was New Hope. 


The more prosperous businessmen, the men 
who ran the shops and stores and who sat in 
the offices with their feet propped on their 
desks, moved among them as small tycoons with 
spreading waist lines and bay windows, self- 
satisfied and important in their good suits, gold 
chains with lodge emblems hanging from their 
vests, hailing a “Jim” or a “Charlie” among 
the overall clad farmers as they passed. 

Their women folk, those of the farmers, 
dressed in their coats tight on their bodies now 
shapeless from overwork and _ child-bearing, 
plain hats on their heads, sensible oxfords and 
' thick rayon stockings on their feet and legs, 
looked into show windows crammed with 
dresses, coats, hats, shoes and various novelties 
placed there especially to catch their eyes be- 
fore going into the grocery stores to buy a 
week’s supply of groceries. The women and 
girls, wives and daughters of the town’s tycoons, 
dressed in coats, suits and dresses that the 
nearest city offered as the latest and smartest 
New York styles, tripped in and out of the 
stores and cafes and up and down the street. 


Here and there was a colored person, a cook, 
head bound with a kerchief, feet in run-over 


shoes, body wrapped in a hand-me-down coat . 


that had once been a smart New York style 
passed on her way to or from work, here a 
stolid brown woman went with a basket of 
_ clothes. Men who looked like Ben Smith and 
Charlie Holt leaned against the brick walls and 
talked. Boys in bright shirts, hats crimped and 
worn rakishly over one eye or on the back of 
their heads, swaggered or slouched along the 
street, going nowhere in particular. 


All the colored people were mighty glad to 
see him. The elders said that the Lord had 
surely been good to him to bring*him sate and 
sound from way across the water home to New 
Hope again, 

As he walked up the street he saw it as he 
had never seen it before. The tall white spire 
of New Hope Baptist Church, which marked 
the western end of the business section, did not 
seem so far away. Nor did the street seem so 
wide. Its gray asphalt was torn with ruts, and 
it was littered with bits of paper and cigarette 
and cigar butts. The bright red and white 
front of Reynold’s cafe looked faded and cheap 
in the December sunshine. 


He caught glimpses of frame dwelling houses 
down the avenues that crossed Main Street, 
and beyond them the blue of the. horizon could 
be seen. Although it was a bright day, the sky 
seemed pale. It was as though New Hope had 
reached up and somehow drained the azure 
from it, leaving it pallid and lifeless, pulled in 
the expanse of surrounding countryside, colored 
it with its own drabness and bleakness and then 
hurled it back. 


There were no mountains surrounding the 
town; nor was there a river nearby; neither 
was the town set on the top of a hill. You 
could not wonder what was on the other side 
of the mountain, across the river, or down the 
hill. The dreary expanse of fields, dotted by 
weatherbeaten farmhouses, faded red barns, 
shocks of dry brown corn, knolls of brown sage 
and clumps of blackened weed stalks and briars, 
broken by gullies and red country roads, that he 
had viewed from the window of the train as it 
approached the town seemed to have taken its 
life and color from the town or had the town 
taken its life from it? All roads led to New 
Hope. But when you looked down the end of. 
Main Street all life seemed to end there. 

Three girls carrying books approached him. 
Their heads were covered with bright-colored 
kerchiefs; their ankles by bright-colored socks: 
their brown legs bare. They eyed him boldly. 
One of them said, “Hello, William Henry. Just 
gettin’ in?” 

When they had passed, it came to him that 
she was Evelyn Douglass, Carl Douglass’ sister. 
She could not have been more than eleven or 
twelve years old when he went away. Now she 
must be fifteen or sixteen. 

He came to the Palace Theater, New Hope’s 
one movie house. It had a brown, gold and tan 
lobby. Three brown doors led to the main au- 
ditorium for white only. In the gold-colored 
frames for displaying pictures a Judy Garland 
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super-musical was advertised. Roy Rogers was 
coming Saturday, and Linnie Laster and his 
Mountain Rhythm Boys*would appear in per- 
son that day. On the other side of the tiny box 
office was a door marked “Colored” that led to 
the balcony with the projection room at the 
_ back. 


In front of Styles’ Grocery Store he met Miss 
Harriet McBride, her blue lips pressed into a 
prim straight line, wisps of iron gray hair es- 
caping from: her plain black hat, black purse 
clamped under her right arm and clutched with 
an aristocratic right hand. Dressed in black 
she was like a corpse moving along. Her eyes, 
as she peered at him, made him think that..He 
knew that she was searching her mind to see if 
she knew what colored boy had come back to 
New Hope. Miss Harriet McBride had been 
president of the local chapter of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy for many years. 
Her father had fought with P. T. G. Beaure- 
gard. 

Here and there a store had been remodeled 
or simply given a new coat of paint in an at- 
tempt to modernize or brighten up. However 
all this effort was in vain, for it had been 
pressed down to bitter defeat by the very build- 
ings from which it had sprung and those that 
surrounded it. New Hope would have to be 
torn down and built all over again. 

Next he met Mr. Allen Bufort. 

He was working at Mr. Allen’s filling station 
when he was called to the Army. He had 
worked there for three years. Mr. Allen said 
that he was a good boy. Now Mr. Allen, a 
short bald-headed wrinkled man of about fifty 
years old, gray hat on the back of his head, 
gray brows drawn almost together in the scowl 
his face always wore, hands thrust into the 
pockets of his yellow duck trousers, stopped and 
said, ‘Well if it ain’t William Henry. Boy, how 
are you? Just gettin’ in? Good to get back 
here, ain’t it? Boy, ?’'m sure glad to see you. I 
ain’t had a good boy since you been gone. I’ve 
been needin’ you. Been lookin’ for you to get 
in. Been seeing all the other colored boys 
gettin’ in, They all goin’ up North. Don’t see 
what they want to go up there for. You can 
have your job back. I got Clarence ‘Thompson 
now. He’s no ’count. I had to get him out of 
jail just this past Monday. He got drunk Satur- 
day night. It was twelve o’clock when he got to 
work Monday. Lost half a day. Boy, you come 
to see me tomorrow. I gotta hurry now.” 

Yes: ‘sir?? 

‘He remembered that he was twenty-five 
years. old. He felt hot and something seemed 
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to be welling up in his chest and rising up into 
his throat, choking him. Come to see me to- 
morrow. He was hardly home. He did not 
know what he really wanted to do. As long 
as he stayed in New Hope he would have to 
work for somebody like Mr. Allen. Suddenly 
he wished that he had never come back to New 
Hope. He had a desire to turn and run away. 
But where? Jobs were hard to find up North 
now, and rooms were harder to get. Still he 
wanted to go somewhere. He wanted to get 
away. He looked down Main Street. What 
was at the end of Main Street but the begin- 
ning of the dry, red, empty fields. 

He had to draw himself up and stop short 
to keep from coming into actual physical con- 
tact with three smart young matrons who swept 
out of Hyles’ Drugstore: There was a flash 
of red mouths set in heavily powdered faces, 
the gleam of the bird-shaped jewel pin on the 
hat of one, the soft lustre of the black fur coat 
of one, the vivid red of the other’s dress and 
the whiff of rose, jasmine and violet perfume 
mingled and commingled with talcum powder, 
the high pitch of voices raised in a discussion of 
‘‘Elaine’s new house.” Their tiny heels beat an 
arrogant assured clatter on the hard concrete 
as they, looking neither to the right nor the 
left, swept to the shining blue Chevrolet sedan 
awaiting them at the curb. 

This was the New Hope that he had always 
known, that he had been born in, that he was 
supposed to grow old in and die in. | 

On the other side of the street Judge Pen- , 
dergast, immaculate as always in his blue pin- 
stripe suit, heavy gold chain across his ample 
blue vested stomach, long Stacey Adams shoes 
gleaming like mirrors, came out of his office 
and headed for Emsley’s Cafe, as he was wont 
to do about the same hour everyday. 

Dallas Williams, porter at New Hope Hotel, 
met him, grinned, doffed his hat and said, 
“Good evening, Judge. How are you, sir?” 

Judge Pendergast said, “Howdy, Dallas.” 

There was gray in Dallas’ head, and his 


. shoulders were stooped. 


He felt sick now. The desire to run away 
came back, 

He met Mrs. Mattie Jackson in front of the 
Western Union Office. She was on her way 
home from the Gilmer’s, where she had worked 
for thirty years. ‘Thirty years at the Gilmer’s 
had bent her in the shoulders, hips and knees 
so that she seemed to lope along instead of 
walking. She was glad to see him. The Lord 
had surely been good to bring him back safe 
and sound to New Hope. His mother would 


be glad that he was at home at last. He must 
come to church Sunday. So few of the young 
people attended church nowadays. They all 
went to the honky-tonk. She did not know 
what was coming over the younger generation. 
She left him, hoping that he would be at church 
on Sunday. 

Where else was there for the young people 
to go but to the honky-tonk? What else was 
there for them to do? He had lived all his life 
up until the time he went into the Army here 
in this little town. He saw that life now, wash- 
ing and greasing cars and fixing flats at Mr. 
Allen’s place, a drink and the picture show on 
Saturday night. Next week the same thing. 
They wanted him to come back to this, Mr. 
Allen and Mrs. Mattie Jackson. 

He met Frank Woods in front of the New 
Hope Furniture Store. He and Frank had gone 
to school together. Frank had stopped school 
at the fifth grade. He had finished the eighth 
grade, all that New Hope had to offer colored 
children. Frank had been discharged from the 
Army only three weeks past. He had been in 
Burma. 

Then the quiet of Main Street was suddenly 
broken by a quick short scream, followed by 
the crying of automobile brakes and the skid- 
ding of car wheels on asphalt. 

A white girl, dressed in a blue plaid coat, 
learied weakly against a car parked in front of 
the furniture store. She clutched her heart in 
fright. Her eyes were wide, and her red mouth 
hung open. The quick intake of her breath 
made her bosom rise and fall and flared her 
-thin nostrils. Her blue pocketbook lay open 
at her feet, its contents—a lipstick, a coin purse, 
a comb, a letter and a crumpled handkerchief 
—scattered on the street. 

Instantly there was a circle of grim faces 
about her. Main Street had sprung’ alive, 
watchful, waiting like a sleeping animal in a 
cage that has been struck by a stone. The lean 
hard faces of the farmers and the smooth sleek 
faces of the townsmen were one and the same 
now. Their eyes made them so. They were as 
cold as ice and hard as steel. ( 

The car, a battered two-door Chevrolet 
sedan of 1934 vintage, stood trembling from 
its grinding stop.. Its driver, Will Anderson, 
had leaped out, made a few steps forward, 
stopped and now he stood rooted in his tracks. 
His thick lips hung open. His eyes, big and 
white, seemed about to burst from his head. 
Though it was December, perspiration beaded 
his forehead. His body, clad in a dirty blue 
jacket and brown work pants, trembled. Stark 
terror robbed his face of all human quality and 


made him look like a wild animal suddenly 
cornered. 

“Damn nigger Speeding,” a big man in a 
brown suit said. His eyes were hard and 
narrow. 

“These boys getting too wild.” 

“Did he hit you?” 

“Are you hurt?” 

There were two colored faces on the edge of 
the crowd, Chester Mimms and Tuck Swann. 
What was in Will Anderson’s face was reflected | 
in their own, 

A big, red-faced, blue-clad policeman pushed 
his way into the circle. 

“What’s going on?” he said, 

“Nigger nearly run over Myrtle here.” 

The big policeman turned toward thie car 
where Will stood trembling, 

Herman Kimbrough, a_ tall, loose-jointed 
yellow boy, edged away, rounded the corner 
and stole down the avenue towards the colored 
section of the town. 

The girl said quickly, “It was my fault. I 
wasn't looking when I stepped from hehind the 
car. I had my mind on something. He’d hit 
me if he hadn’t been looking and swung his 
car out just in time. It really was my fault.” 

The big policeman roared at Will Anderson” 
anyway, “Boy, mind how you drive down 
these streets.” 

The crowd began to break up. New Hope, 
like the drowsy contented animal, began to set- 
tle down in its own cage. 

It had all been but a few seconds, but in that 
time he had seen New Hope’s soul. It had 
shone from New Hope’s eyes. He felt cold. It 
made him tremble, , bess 

As he turned away, he caught a glimpse of a 
lean brown face with wide open eyes that held 
a trace of terror in their depths and with a 
mouth hanging open, reflected in the mirror dis- 
played in the window of the New Hope Furni- 
ture Store. That mirrored face looked foolish, 
stupid. It startled him so he gave an invol- 
untary start. What he saw in that face before ° 
the mask was pulled across it left him weak. 
The same thing that had been in Will Ander- 
son’s face and Chester’s and Tuck’s and Her- 
man Kimbrough’s face was in that face, too. 
He felt nauseated, sick. It was his own face! 

The next afternoon as he made his way down 
Main Street, it drowsed away as contentedly as 
it had yesterday and the day he went away four 
years ago now. Farmers, they might well have 
been the same ones there yesterday, stood in 
little groups of three and four talking. The lit- 
tle tycoons went in and out of their offices and 


(Continued on Page 217) 
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Sy Oliver puts the brass section through a difficult 
passage at a recent rehearsal of Mutual’s “En- 
dorsed by Dorsey.” 





Going over the program script with emcee Tiny 
‘ Ruffner. 


At home, he plays his trumpet for a youthful 
admirer. 


Sy is equally proficient on the trombone, tenor sax, 
, piano, guitar and violin. 


In 1928, Sy Oliver started playing with Zach 
nickname. (‘The band members first called him 
time he liked to use big words. His given name is 
Jimmie Lunceford, for whom he also made arrang 
ranger. Soon, he was signed by Tommy Dorsey 


Music fans now know that Sy has arranged pc 
orchestra for the past decade. Tin Pan Alley has 
guard of arrangers—the men behind the men whe 


Mutual’s “Endorsed By Dorsey,” current mu 
Dorsey, ace-trombonist and leader of one of the 
of this weekly program goes to Sy, who selects the 
ments, conducts the orchestra of picked musicians 
vocals from time to time, " 


vt 


Dan McCullough produces ‘and directs the 


/ER 


- Conductor 





Jean Clark, member of the Four Clark Sisters, Sy 
Oliver and emcee Tiny Ruffner listen to a recorded 
playback of a broadcast. 





vg attentively to a vocal chorus by the Four 
Sisters at a recent pre-broadcast of Mutual’s 
“Endorsed by Dorsey.” 


With this group he earned his 
en ‘‘Psychology,’ because at that 
ater played with Stuff Smith ; then 
9, he left to free lance as an ar- 


d jump tunes for Tommy Dorsey’s 
d him as the leader of the van- 


yw, bears the approval of ‘Tommy 
ht bands. Credit for the success 
e played, makes all the arrange- 


Me 66 ” 
he show, even doubling piaiEAt Sy Oliver (center) puts the orchestra through its 
paces as the Four Clark Sisters and Dick Roberts (left 

foreground) give out with a vocal on “Talk of 


nard writes the scripts. the Town.” 
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Don't You Cry for Me 


© By GENE PILLER 


HE Silver..Star rocked evenly to the 

rhythm of the train, and the soldier sighed 

softly and shifted in his sleep. A ray from 

the dim light at the end of the car touched his 

high cheekbones, etching the strong lines around 

his mouth and eyes in shadows darker than the 
mahogany of his skin, 

The train growled around a curve, sliding the 
night-filled land behind it, and groaned as the 
brakes tightened and began to drag. 

The door below the light slammed open; 
‘“Brandon—Alabama,” the conductor chanted. 

Jeff woke up and stretched and grinned. He 
was coming home—after four years. It was a 


good feeling. No matter how glad he was to « 


get away four years ago, it felt good to be get- 
ting back now. He chuckled deep in his throat. 
A beaten-up shack in Brandon’s colored section 
was a funny thing to hang on to for four years 
overseas, 


Standing up, he straightened his blouse. It 
was a new one and in good shape and he was 
glad. He didn’t want to walk in on his mother 
looking like just any soldier. He wanted her to 
see Sergeant Jefferson Ford, AUS. He wanted 
to pick her up and set her on a chair so that 
her eyes were on a level with his own, and he 
wanted to see the tears gather in her eyes. 

He wanted to say, “Look at me, mom. [’’m 
a man. They said I was a man—good as any- 
body.” 

When he thought about them—Captain 
Morrison, the other officers, everybody up at 
the camp—he could have laughed out loud. In- 
stead, he picked up his bag and went down the 
aisle whistling to himself . . . “Oh, Susanna, 
don’ you cry fo’ me... .” 

None of the heads showing above the seats of 
the car moved. Jeff was the only one getting off 
at Brandon, Alabama. 

The train panted to a stop, and he swung to 
the ground, the whistle still on his lips. But 
then it died. A warm, thick rain had started 
falling. It smelled of earth, and brought back 
memories. He saw the fields steaming in the 
sun again, and his family working near him, 
and their friends scattered like bolls of cotton 
before the wind, and the dark silhouette of the 
foreman high on his horse. 

The rain dripped from the eaves of the sta- 
tion in a steady patter, and loneliness and some- 
thing else made Jeff shiver a little. Behind him, 
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the train breathed deeply and began to move. 
Its whistle mourned in the night as it rounded 
the bend and went away. In his section of 
town they'd nod, thinking it was ten o’clock. 

Jeff glanced at his watch. It said eleven. 
The train was an hour late. And then he re- 
membered. Brandon had a ten o’clock curfew 
for Negroes, 


. .. No Negroes on the streets after ten. . 
clubs for Negroes on the streets after ten... 
sang in his brain, and suddenly sickness filtered 
through his body. Four years of strength washed 
down the gutter in a minute. - Fearfully, he 
shuffled into the shadows of the station. 


He had no thought for his mother now, nor 
for his uniform. The rain spilled over it and 
whispered sadly on the empty platform. But 
Jeff didn’t think of that. There was something 
in him that wanted to make him break and 
run. It was deep in him. He couldn’t reach it, 
couldn’t touch it, couldn’t understand it. It 
was a century old; it was what he was born 
on and grew up on. It was fear. 


His eyes stared into the darkness but saw 
nothing. And he remembered another time he 
peered into darkness and was afraid. He was 
in the jungle then, thick and stinking, and a 
part of it was alive with slanting eyes. He used 
to hear the rustle of them as they moved about, 
waiting, getting ready to attack, getting ready 
to shriek “Banzai!” in the night. The sweat of 
fear was a salty eye-wash. 


But then fear was real like a sore or a splinter. 
It wasn’t in the air and the rain, in blurred out- 
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~ lines of low houses, in the splash of a spying 


street light, in crying memories. 

Jeff wanted to cry. Sitting there on his bag, 
concealed by the shadows, he felt like crying 
because he couldn’t remember what he had 
wanted to tell his mother. He wasn’t Sergeant 
Jeff Ford now. Everything that had happened 
that morning was dim and far away. 

He had been standing on the platform, and 
there were officers behind him all at attention, 
and the band was playing something, and hun- 
dreds of colored troops were before the stand 
watching him. On the perimeter of the field, 
the green roofs of the barracks shimmered in 
the sunlight. Jeff blinked the haze out of his 
eyes. It was all so beautiful, so unexpected. He 
was glad enough to be back from the Pacific, 
but he had never thought this would happen. 


The commandant of the post was saying, 
‘For conspicuous gallantry in action beyond the 

: call “or duty, . Se? dnd then he pinned the 
_ Silver Star above Jeff’s left breast pocket next to 
the rainbow of ribbons. 

He smiled. “Congratulations, Sergeant, and 
thanks.” He put out his hand, and Jeff looked 
at him as their hands clasped. 

‘Thank you, sir,” he whispered, 

His words were low, but they carried to the 
troops. As if on signal they applauded, and 
Jeff stood and smiled, his face gleaming. 

It was over then, and the troops marched 
away. Jeff turned and started toward the bar- 
racks. Halfway across the field, a captain he 
had not noticed standing with the other officers 
on the platform fell in step with him. 

“Congratulations, Sergeant,” he said, pleas- 
antly. “Mind if I walk a way with you?” 

“Of—of course not, sir. Sure—not.” Jeff 
stuttered, flustered, but the captain didn’t seem 


to notice. “It was nice of you to stand up and. 


make a show of yourself,” he said. “I hear they 
needed a good example.” 

“I—I was happy to help, sir,” Jeff answered. 
He knew that they needed an encouraging ex- 
ample as an incentive. 

“I was just going to the PX,” the captain 
said.. “How about a coke?” 

They took their drinks outside the PX and 
sat in the sun. There was nothing strange about 
their sitting together. Perhaps it was the way 
the captain relaxed; perhaps it was because he 
simply liked sitting in the sun. It was the best 
coke Jeff ever had. 

“My name’s Morrison,” the captain said, 
smiling. “I just got in myself—from Ger- 
many.” ‘Tiny lines wrinkled the tanned skin 
around his eyes. “It’s good to be back, isn’t 
ater" 

“Yes,” Jeff agreed, “It’s good.” He couldn’t 
say anymore because he knew the captain 
probably wouldn’t understand how he felt. It 
was a feeling of acceptance, and it made him 
ache to do something that would express his 
happiness. 

- He just nodded, and watched an ant crawl- 
ing up the stump he was sitting on. If only this 
were everywhere and all the time. me 

’ “You’re going out, aren’t you?” Morrison 
said, : 

Jeff grinned a little. “Yes, sir. Out—and 
nothing to do but brag about this.” He flipped 
the medal with his forefinger, 

Morrison laughed. “‘Whereabouts?” — 

“Brandon. It’s a small town in Alabama.” 

“T’ve heard about it. Nice country. Well,” 


he finished his drink and stood up. “I'd better 
get back before they ship me to China. Have a 
nice time.” They shook hands, and he started 
to walk away, then stopped and glanced back, 
smiling. “When your train goes through 
Landsville, say hello to it for me. That’s my 
home town.” 


Jeff walked back to his barracks with laugh- 


ter in his feet. He had been worried about go- 
ing home. For a minute awhile ago he had 


wished he were staying here among people - | 


who were beginning to understand. But he © 
wasn’t worried any longer, for Landsville was 
in Alabama, too, and maybe there were others 
like Captain Morrison, 

The earth-laden rain had stopped, and the 
puddles along the station platform were shin- 
ing mirrors of the moon streaking across the sky 
behind the tattered clouds. As the memory of 
the morning became clearer, Jeff began 
chuckling sheepishly. Just the thought of that 
curfew had almost scared him out of his wits. 
He had to keep remembering that his memo- 
ries were old and outdated. The curfew had 
probably been dropped long ago, 

Squaring his shoulders, he started down the 
Main Street toward the colored section. It was 
a ten-minute walk at least, and his mother was 
probably in bed by now, but this one time, he 
figured, she wouldn’t mind if he got her up. 

It was very quiet—the soft quietness of small 
towns where people live at home—and the air 
was heavy with the smell of things growing too 
quickly. The only sound was the firm beat 
of Jeff's heels on the pavement. He was 
whistling again—the same song—“Don’ you 
erysio’ mes ee 

Abruptly, another noise broke the rhythm 
of his footsteps. It was the strident tap of wood 
against metal. Jeff tried to think what it could 
be, and then he saw. 

A hundred feet ahead two men were stand- 
ing in the light of a street lamp. One of them 
was a cop. It was his nightstick, beating idly 
against the post, that made the noise. 

They stopped talking as he came closer and 
watched him. He walked on steadily, erectly, 
but he wasn’t whistling. He was telling him- 
self there was nothing to be afraid of. He kept 
repeating that in his mind as the distance be- 
tween him and the men closed. 

He was abreast of them finally and almost 
passed when a hand reached out, grasped the 
front of his new blouse, and pulled him around 
into the light. The hand belonged to the other 
man. Jeff recognized him now. The same 


(Continued on Page 222) 
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Young Man of the Theater 
And His Left Hand 


@ By MARJORIE GREENE 


“When I was a youngster,’ a man said 
once, “I rolled a giant hoop, using first 
one hand and then the other. Sometimes 
the hoop cavorted, twisted and shivered on 
tts rim. Again it rolled smoothly along in 
grand, beautiful rhythmic turns, and the 
kids in the neighborhood watched it with’ 
wide eyes and open mouths. ‘Do it again! 
Do it again!’ they yelled. But it’s funny— 
you know, I never knew which hand did 
it—perhaps it was both.” 


HEN Owen Dodson’s giant artist’s 

VV dream comes true, he won’t know 

what made it either—whether his 
theater hand or his left hand—the poetry one. 

Owen Dodson was a young man when he re- 
ceived his M.F.A. from Yale University in 
1939. (A very young man: it told in the way 
he walked, with a bouncy, gleeful gait; and the 
suggestion of breathlessness in his voice as if the 
wonder were too much for the words.) 

His first job after Yale was teaching and di- 
recting drama at Atlanta University. For the 
university’s little theater, he had new ideas. For 
the history of the drama class he had an unor- 
thodox but skillful mixture of the times of Aes- 
chuylus and Sophocles and 1939 on Broadway. 


But most of all Dodson had a skill and knowl- 
edge of the theater: his ability to create “thea- 
ter,” to take a play from its beginning and give 
to an audience a finished, magnetic production 
was exhilarating. As young as he was in 1939 
he had worked many years to acquire that skill. 
When he was nine years old, he and his brother 
Kenneth,* then eleven, had already built a lit- 
tle theater in the basement of their Brookyn 
home. They were authors, producers, directors, 
scene designers, and actors with their own plays, 
and their first drama “full of the suffering and 
tragedy of the world.” As Dodson tells it, in 
duly melodramatic fashion: 

“The main character has tuberculosis and his doctor 
tells him he should rest. He says ‘No! I will have one 
last fling.’ So he goes to a little night club and has a 
rip-roaring good time, drinking and dancing. But all 
the time he was sinking, faster and faster. Then, just as 
he collapses his wife rushes in and she clasps him in her 
arms and eases him down to the floor. The music gets 
soft and sad and the lights fade, and finally the stage 
grows dark.” f 

It was a long time after Dodson’s nine-year- 


* Kenneth Dodson died at the age of 27. Owen dedi- 
cates a poem to him in Powerfui Long Ladder. 
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Owen Dodson 


old debut that William Saroyan said: ‘There is 
only one theater, the world. Only one play, 
mortality. Only one player, man. There was 
only one beginning, birth. Only one end, death. 
Only one scene, the earth and the world and 
the world’s appurtenances. Only one act, 
growth. I mean real.” Young Dodson was al- 
ready absorbing this credo of Saroyan’s as he 
played and made believe on the amateur stages 
of Brooklyn. For him—then and now—the 
world and the theater were one and the same. 
He worked, studied and planned that by his 
own hand it should see some real growth. 

Poetry came late, that is, for a young man 
who’d started so early. Perhaps Dodson’s be- 
coming a poet was an accident, brought about 
by such a story as he tells: 


“When I was a sophomore at Bates College, I had an 
instructor, Robert Berkelman. One day in class the 
kids complained that they did not like the poetry they 
were reading—it was so easy. ‘Since it is so easy,’ 
said Mr. Berkelman, ‘you will each a month from now 
hand in a sonnet.’ I handed “in mine—a real little 
stinker. Mr. Berkelman told me so—but he also told 
me there was some good stuff in it, and to see what I 
could do with it next time. I did—and I kept on work- 
ing with it—and so I began writing poetry.” 

Perhaps it was not an accident. With Dod- 
son’s sensitiveness to what happens in the world, 


his unabashed enthusiasm for life, his love of 


grand, wondrous rhythmic expression, and his 


talent for writing, poetry would have come any- 
way. At any rate, he began to put his two tal- 
ents together—the old one and the new one. 
He wrote “Divine Comedy,” “Garden of Time,” 
“Doomsday Tale,” and while he was in the 
Navy more than a half dozen verse dramas. 
His first book of poetry, Powerful Long Ladder, 
was published this year, 

Dodson said of the days when his poetry was 
new: “I always thought poetry was good to do 
with the left hand. I always thought it a good 
idea to concentrate on the theater.” But now 
he is using first one hand, then the other—and 
again, both, He’ll probably never know which 
hand, either—not that it matters, for he shows 
a potential greatness in both. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER 
FOUNDATION 


(Continued from Page 174) 


tional properties of plants and plant by-prod- 
ucts which offer possibilities as commercial 
feeds. One of these plants is the mung bean 
which can be cultivated in this section on a 
highly economical basis. The research not only 
involves the determination of the nutritional 
value of the mung bean but also is concerned 
with some of the more fundamental aspects of 
poultry nutrition such as specific amino acid 
requirements. This project was brought to the 
attention of Swift and Company, with the fe- 
sult that, on December 25, 1945, a grant-in- 
aid of research was made to the Carver Foun- 
dation in the amount of $5,400 for a continu- 
ation of the research. The grant includes two 
$1,000 research assistantships for graduate stu- 
dents. This grant is a part of a program spon- 
sored by Swift and Company for assisting edu- 
cational institutions in conducting fundamental 
research, and therefore, is not a commercial 
project. 


In April 1946, the Carver Foundation re- 
ceived from Research Corporation, New York, 
a Frederick Gardner Cottrell Special Grant-in- 
Aid for research on methods of preparation and 
chemical properties of halogenated ethers. This 
project is being conducted under the supervision 
of Dr. Clarence T. Mason, and the grant in- 
cludes two $1,000 research fellowships for grad- 
- uate students in chemistry. 


The projects mentioned above do not repre- 
sent all of the research currently in progress in 
the laboratories of the Carver Foundation. 
Other members of the staff are working on 
problems that are of special interest to them; 
some of the problems are closely related to ma- 
terials and products with which Dr. Carver 
worked, and others are entirely new ideas -di- 
rectly or indirectly relating to the over-all pro- 
gram of the Foundation and of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute. Moreover, in order to develop more ex- 
tensive contacts with industry in the interest 
of commercial research and to make available 
the technical advice of someone actively en- 
gaged in industry, Dr. Lloyd A. Hall, chief 
chemist for Griffith Laboratories, Chicago, 
Illinois, has been added to the staff of the 
Carver Foundation as technical consultant. Dr. 
Hall is a Negro who has had rich experience as 
an industrial chemist and is well known and re- 
spected for his ability by the people of in- 
dustry. 
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Dr. Russell W. Brown, Director, George Washington 
Carver Foundation. 


Scholarships Offered 


For the school year beginning September 1, 
1946 the Carver Foundation offered a number 
of assistantships and fellowships to students in- 
terested in doing graduate work in the field of 
chemistry. These students must be qualified in 


' terms of scholarship and previous undergradu- 


ate preparation, Among other qualifications the 
bachelor’s degree with a major in chemistry is 
required. Tuskegee Institute also offers schol- 
arships to undergraduate students who wish to 
major in chemistry. These scholarships are like- 
wise awarded on-the basis of scholastic achieve- 
ment. 

As evidence of the general feeling of confi- 
dence and interest in the program of the Carver 
Foundation, mcome from commercial research, 
and from grants-in-aid of research during the 
past two years have amounted to more than ten 
thousand dollars. In addition, the response to 
appeals for donations to the endowment fund 
has been very encouraging. During the period 
from June through December, 1945, gifts 
amounting to approximately seven thousand 
dollars were received from donors throughout 
the country, and the endowment fund at pres- 
ent amounts to more than one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

With these resources at its disposal the 
Carver Foundation perceives an ever enlarging 
sphere of opportunity. This shall consist of 
sound training for Negro youth and a better 
way of life for all people, by a scientifically re- 
vealed largess from nature, by a method and a 
philosophy stemming from the ideals of its 
founder George Washington Carver. 
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Survey of the Months 





Kathryn Ward 


RECEIVES TEACHING FELLOWSHIP 
AT SMITH COLLEGE 


Miss Kathryn Ward, of New York City, has received 
a two-year fellowship from Smith College for the term 
1946-48 as a teaching fellow in the Music Department. 

A graduate of Hunter College in January, 1946, with 
a B.A. Degree in Music, Miss Ward was soloist for 
the college choir of 500 voices under the direction of 


Dr. A. Emile. In Dr. Emile’s opera, ‘King Harold,’ . 


which was produced in the college Play House, Miss 
Ward was the only student and non-professional singer 
to have a leading role. She played the feminine lead 
of Astrid. 

Miss Ward was also one of twenty-six girls chosen 
to represent Hunter College in the publicaticn, Who’s 
Who Among Students in American Colleges and Uni- 
versities for the year 1946. She is a member of Kappa 
Mu Epsilon, honorary music society of Hunter, and 
has held, for two years, a scholarship for private study 
with Miss Theresa Smith, an exponent of the Isadore 


Luckstone vocal method. 
* * * 


"“CHURCHMAN" MAGAZINE OFFERS PRIZES 
FOR BEST RACIAL SERMONS 


_ Dr. Guy Emery Shipler, editor of “The Churchman,” 
Protestant Episcopal fortnightly, has announced that 
this publication will offer cash prizes to clergymen of 
all denominations for sermons emphasizing better racial 
and religious relations. The plan will provide prizes of 
$1,000, $500 and $250 for the first three places in the 
contest. The competing sermons will have to be 
preached first before a congregation and then. sub- 
mitted to a committee of national leaders in religion 
and journalism. The committee will select the three 
best sermons for each month, for which citations will 
be publicly announced. From the accumulated thirty- 
six cited sermons at the end of the year the judges 
will select the “Sermon of the Year” for the $1,000 
award and the next two distinguished sermons for the 
other awards. 
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N. Y. TEACHER APPOINTED TO 
SCHOOL-COMMUNITY POST 


James Egert Allen, a former teacher of social studies 
in the Frederick Douglass Junior High School, New 
York City, was recently assigned by Dr. John E. Wade, 
Superintendent of Schools, to serve as school-community 
relations counselor in the Harlem and Washington 
Heights area. He will cooperate with all community 
agencies in an effort to create better morale and under- 
standing on the part of the public in relation to the 
role of the schools in educating the youth of these 
areas, 

Mr. Allen is president of the New York State Con- 
ference of the NAACP, a member of the executive 
council of the Manhattan Boy Scouts, member of the 
board of management and chairman of the boys’ work 
division of the Harlem YMCA and other groups. 


* * * 


LOUISVILLE EDITOR RECEIVES 
NIEMAN AWARD 


In July, when fourteen newspapermen were named as 
recipients of Nieman Fellowship awards for a year of 
study at Harvard University, the first Negro to receive 
one was Fletcher P. Martin, city editor of The Louis- 
ville Defender. 

The fellowships were established in 1938 by the be- 
quest of Agnes Wahl Nieman in honor of her husband, 
Lucius W. Nieman, publisher of The Milwaukee 


Journal. 
* * * 


FIRST NEGRO PRESIDENT OF 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


Ferdinand Q. Morton, a member of the Municipal 
Civil Service Commission of New York for twenty-four 
years, was chosen its president last July. His term 
expires May 31, 1948, 

First seated on the commission by former Mayor John 
F. Hylan, Mr. Morton was successively reappointed by 
Mayors James J. Walker and F. H. La Guardia. 

Born in Macon, Miss., Mr. Morton attended Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Exeter, N, H., and was graduated from 
Harvard College in 1909. After studying law at Bos- 
ton University, he engaged in private practice until 
1916, when he became one of the first Negroes to be 
named as Assistant District Attorney in New York, in 
which post he served until appointed to the Civil Service 


Commission. 
% * * 


APPOINTED TO STATE 
UNIVERSITY COMMISSION 


Dr. George Edmund Haynes, of New York City, sec- 
retary of the Department of Race Relations, Federal 
Council of Churches, was appointed by Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey last summer to membership on the 
temporary state commission to examine into and make 
recommendations regarding the need for a state uni- 
versity, including professional and graduate schools. 


PENN RELAY ATHLETES WIN AGAINS 
HOTEL DISCRIMINATION 


Last spring six Negro athletes—students of New York 
University and competitors in the Penn Relays—were 
denied accommodations by an employee of the Benja- 
min Franklin Hotel in Philadelphia. Interested in their 
dignity as American citizens, as well as the athletic 
event, they sought redress. Represented by Raymond 
Pace Alexander, their case was the first prosecution of 
a hotel brought in Philadelphia under the State’s ‘equal 
rights” law of 1935. The hearing was held in June 
before Magistrate Joseph H. Rainey, who dismissed the 
case when the clients and their counsel accepted the 
verbal apology of the hotel’s counsel, who promised 
that the statements would be put in writing. Reprinted 
below is the result of the young men’s efforts and that 


of intelligent Philadelphia leadership. 
* * * 


THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HOTEL COMPANY 
Chestnut Street at Ninth 
Philadelphia 

W. Freeland Kendrick, 

President 
Joseph E. Mears, 

Managing Director 

June 14, 1946 

Honorable Joseph H. Rainey, . 
2406 North Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Magistrate Rainey: 

This letter is intended to reaffirm the policy of the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel as expressed before you today 
by our counsel. 

Our policy has been, now is, and will continue to be 
that of affording to all persons, irrespective of race, 
creed or color, the accommodations, advantages, facili- 
ties and privileges of the hotel to which they are 
legally and morally entitled. 

“We do not condone the unfortunate incident and 
‘desire to reiterate that no person, whether director, 
officer, agent or employee of the hotel, is permitted 
to withhold or deny the facilities of our hotel to anyone 
because of race, creed or color. 

Please accept my personal thanks for the courteous 
and judicious manner in which this matter was handled 
by you. 

Yours very truly, 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HOTEL COMPANY 
By W. FREELAND KENDRICK, 


President 
ee ID 


MILLIONS WITH NEGRO BLOOD PASS 
AS WHITES IN U. S., SAYS COLLIER'S 


Herbert Asbury, associate editor of Collier's, writes 
in its August 3 issue: “Between five and eight million 
people of the United States who have Negro blood 
are known as whites, and from 15,000 to 30,000 Ne- 
groes ‘pass over’ to the white side each year. te 
Titled “Who Is A Negro?” and based on studies of 
census figures and studies by laboratory Scientists, the 
article declares that, contrary to common belief, a man 
or woman of little Negro blood cannot have a child of 
obvious Negro blood. 





Hon. William H. Hastie, whose inauguration as Gov- 
ernor of the Virgin Islands was held at Charlotte 
Amalie May 17, 1946. The ceremonies were attended 
by Secretary of the Interior J. A. Krug, who flew from 
Washington especially for that occasion. In his ad- 
dress, Secretary Krug said, “Governor Hastie has what 
no other Governor before him has had as he began his 
term of office: a thorough knowledge of the social 
and economic. problems of the territory and an under- 
standing of the people themselves. This knowledge was 
acquired during his work as Assistant Solicitor of the 
Interior Department and later during the 25 months 
he spent as Judge here in the Federal District Court.” 


DELAWARE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION RBROVES 
"AMERICAN TEAMWORK WORKS" 


In a guest column titled ‘Direct Action,” for the 
American Press Associates, New York City, Miss Layle 
Lane, former vice-president, American Federation of 
Teachers, AFL, tells the story of an interracial con- 
ference sponsored by Local 762 of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, Wilmington, Delaware. Here, for 
the first time in Delaware’s history, white and Negro 
teachers, supported by representatives from a number 
of organizations in the community, sat side by side at 
an educational conference, and later ate lunch together. 

* * 


"ON WHITMAN AVENUE" 
PASSES 100TH PERFORMANCE 


Canada Lee and Mark Marvin, producers of “On 
Whitman Avenue,” found themselves deluged with con- 
gratulatory telegrams on August 3, on the occasion of 
the 100th New York performance of Maxine Wood’s 
dramatization of the housing problem that faces so 
many returning veterans. At the Gort Theater, where 
“On Whitman Avenue” has been playing since its open- 
ing last May, they were the recipients of encouraging 
messages from prominent individuals: and organizations 
who have joined them in the fight for racial equality. 
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NEGRO CADETS AT 
WEST POINT 


The admittance early in July of two Negro “cadets 
from the State of California brought to 30 the num- 
ber of Negroes who have been accepted by the United 
States Military Academy at West Point, New York, 
since July 1, 1870, the War Department reported 
recently. 


Including the two Californians—David K. Carlisle 
and Robert W. Green—there are now four Negroes in 
attendance. The others are Charles L. Smith, of Mis- 
souri, and Edward B, Howard, of Illinois, who were 
admitted July 1, 1944 and July 2, 1945 respectively. 


Seven graduates are now on duty with Army Air 
and. Ground Forces. They are Colonel Benjamin O. 
Davis, Jr., Air Corps, Commanding Officer of Lock. 
bourne Army Air Base, Columbus, Ohio; Major Clar- 
ence M. Davenport, Infantry, Infantry Officer Re- 
placement Pool, Fort McClellan, Alabama; Major 
James D. Fowler, Infantry, 1322nd Service Command 
Unit, Reception Station No. 3; Fort George G. Meade, 
Maryland ; First Lieutenant Henry M. Francis, Infantry, 
3rd Infantry Training Battalion, Fort McClellan, Ala- 
bama; First Lieutenant Ernest J. Davis, Jr., Air Corps, 
99th Fighter Squadron, 477th Composite Group, Lock- 
bourne Army Air Base, Ohio; First Lieutenant Mark 
E. Rivers, Jr., Signal Corps, 542nd Signal Heavy Con- 


struction Company, Manila, Philippine Islands; Sec- 
ond Lieutenant Andrew A. McCoy, Air Corps, 3020th 
Army Air Forces Base Unit, Williams Field, Chandler, 
Arizona. ae 
One graduate, Captain Robert B. Tresville, Jr., lost 


his life in World War II. He was reported missing in 


Name Appointed from 
Henry O. Flipper Georgia 
John H. Alexander Ohio 
‘Charles Young Ohio 
Benjamin O. Davis, Jr. T]linois 
James D. Fowler Illinois 
Clarence M. Davenport Michigan 
Robert B. Tresville, Jr. Illinois 
Henry M. Francis Illinois 
Ernest J. Davis, Jr. Illinois 
Mark E. Rivers, Jr. New York 
Andrew A. McCoy, Jr. Pennsylvania 





Bust of the late Booker T. Washington, noted 
educator and founder of Tuskegee Institute, 
Ala., which was unveiled in the Hall of Fame 
of New York University during ceremonies 
on May 23. 
His granddaughter, Gloria Davidson Washing- 
ton, Howard University student, unveiled the 
bust which is the work of Richmond Barthé, 
first Negro sculptor to be represented in the 
Hall of Fame. 





action with the 332nd Fighter Group in Italy on June 
22, 1944, and declared dead a year later. 
Following is a list of Negro West Point graduates: 


Date Admitted Date Graduated 
July 1, 1873 June 15, 1877 
July 1, 1883 June 12, 1887 
June 15, 1884 Aug. 31, 1889 
July:..1, 1932 June 12, 1936 
July 1, 1937 June 11, 1941 
July 1, 1939 Jan. 19, 1943 
July 1, 1939 Jan. 19, 1943 
July 1, 1941 June 6, 1944 
July 20, 1942 June 5, 1945 
July 15, 1942 June 5, 1945 
July 1, 1943 June 4, 1946 


er ee 


NEGRO PROFESSORS NAMED 
TO OUTSTANDING COLLEGES 


Dr. Ira De A. Reid, chairman of the department of 
sociology at Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga., has been 
appointed visiting professor of Negro culture and edu- 
cation at the New York University School of Education 
for the academic year. 

Dr. Reid, who has been granted a year’s leave of 
absence from Atlanta, will instruct graduate courses in 
the department of educational sociology in the School 
of Education. 

Co-author of Sharecroppers All and author of other 
books and magazine articles, he is editor of Phylon, a 
racial and cultural review published by Atlanta’ Uni- 
versity. Dr. Reid. was formerly associate director of the 
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Division of Race Relations of the American Missionary 
Association, associate executive director of the Southern 
Regional Council, director of the Peoples College of 
Atlanta University, and for several years directed the 
National Urban League’s department -of research. 

Last February, Dr. Alain Locke joined the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin’s faculty with a full professorial rank. 
His duties include a course on “The Philosophy of 
Arts,” and a seminar on ‘“‘Value” in the University’s 
philosophy department. For many years he served as’ 
head of the department of philosophy at Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. A former Rhodes scholar, 
Dr. Locke is the author of several books and numerous 
magazine articles on Negro art, literature, and race rela- 
tions. : , 


Last May, Walter F. Anderson, director of music at 
Karamu House, Cleveland, Ohio, was named chair- 
man of the department of music of Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. A graduate of Oberlin College, 
Professor Anderson is a concert pianist and organist. 


* * * 


MEDICAL EDUCATION 


The Provident Medical Associates, a Chicago organ- 
ization, has recently awarded scholarships to nine Negro 
doctors to pursue post-graduate work in furtherance of 
qualification for recognition by the several American 
specialty boards. These doctors and their specialized 
fields are listed below: 


Dr. Harold Anderson Otolaryngology 

Dr. Charles S. Finch Internal Medicine 

Dr. Georges Jean-Baptiste Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Dr. Nelson C. Jefferson General Surgery 


Dr. Lendor C. Nesbitt Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Dr. Albert L. Spaulding, Jr. Internal Medicine 

Dr. Robert C. Stepto Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Dr. Harvey J. Whitfield Urology 

Dr. Philip C. Williams Obstetrics and Gynecology 


Drs. Nesbitt, Jean-Baptiste and Stepto are at present 
Residents in Obstetrics and Gynecology; Dr. Spauld- 
ing, Resident in Medicine; Dr. Jefferson, Resident in 
General Surgery at Provident Hospital and engaging in 
some work at Billings Hospital, University of Chicago. 
Dr. Whitfield, a former Resident in Urology at Provi- 
dent Hospital, is now doing work at the Post-Graduate 
School of Medicine, University of Pennsylvania; Dr. 
Finch is studying at the Post-Graduate School of Medi- 
cine, “University of Pennsylvania; Dr. Philip C. Wil- 
liams completed an internship and is serving a Resi- 
dency in Obstetrics and Gynecology at Cook County 
Hospital, Chicago; Dr. Harold Anderson completed his 
internship and a Residency in Otolaryngology at Cook 
County Hospital and is on the Staffs of Provident Hos- 
pital and the University of Illinois. 


The Provident Medical Associates, Incorporated, has 
for its purpose the sponsorship and direction of fellow- 
ships in the medical specialties through a working ar- 
rangement and agreement with Provident Hospital of 
Chicago. Those chosen for fellowships are to be pro- 
vided study and clinical work at Provident and other 
hospitals and medical institutions. 


The officers of the Provident Medical Associates are 
Dr. E. V. L. Brown, president, former Professor of 
Opthalmology, University of Chicago, Attending 
Ophthalmologist, Presbyterian Hospital; Dr. Dallas B. 
Phemister, vice-president, Professor of Surgery, Head 
of Department of Surgery, University of Chicago; Dr. 
Franklin C. McLean, secretary, Professor of Pathologi- 
cal Physiology, University of Chicago; Dr. Wm. F. 
Petersen, treasurer, Chicago Institute of Medicine. The 
directors are Dr. Ralph Bettman, Associate Professor 
of Surgery, University of Illinois, Attending Surgeon, 
Michael Reese and Cook County Hospitals ; Dr. Ludwig 
Hektoen, executive director, National Advisory Cancer 
Council of U. S. Public Health Service, president, Chi- 
cago Tumor Institute; Dr. Andrew C. Ivy, Professor 
of Physiology, Northwestern University Medical School ; 
Dr. Eric Oldberg, Professor and Head, Department of 


Neurological Surgery, University of Illinois Medical 
School; Dr. Italo F. Volini, Professor and Head, De- 
partment of Medicine, Loyola University, Attending 
Physician, Cook County and Mercy Hospitals. Dr. M. 
O. Bousfield is serving as Technical Director to the 
group. 

In addition to awarding scholarships, this organiza- 
tion is interested in breaking down segregation in. medi- 
cal schools. It advises that the University of Illinois 
Medical “School will receive and accept applications 
from qualified Negroes without restriction, and that 


' the dean of this school has expressed surprise that more. 


qualified Negro students have not made application. 


Honor Graduate from Howard Medical School 
At commencement exercises held at Howard Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C., last July, Leslie Earle Becker, 
Jr., son of Leslie E. Becker, attorney and Nell Occomy 
Becker, received the first prize in obstetrics, and honor- 
able mention in surgery and medicine. He was a mem- 
ber of the Honorary Medical Fraternity and will serve 
his internship at Sydenham Hospital, New York City. 
Becker was a full scholarship student at Columbia Uni- 
versity (college and pre-medical courses) and also a 
scholarship student at Mt. Hermon Academy, Mass., 


graduating cum laude. 
* * * 


HONORS 

George D. Kelsey, director of the School of Religion, 
Morehouse College, Atlanta, Ga., was awarded the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy by Yale University last 
June. 

Dr. Kelsey earned his bachelor of arts degree in 1934 
from Morehouse ; and the bachelor of divinity degree in 
1937. from Andover-Newton Theological Seminary, 
where he was the top ranking student in his class. In- 
vited to serve on the faculty there, he returned as visit- 
ing professor during the summer session of 1944. 


Recent Award to Another Professor 


The award to Dr. Kelsey marks the second time in 
recent months that a member of the Morehouse Col- 
lege faculty has received the doctor of philosophy de- 
gree. Professor Edward B. Williams of the faculty in 
economics was awarded the Ph.D. by Columbia Uni- 


versity in April. 


Dr. Leslie Pinckney Hill, president of the Cheyney 
State Teachers College, Cheyney, Pa., was elected vice- 
president of the Eastern States Association of Profes- 
sional Schools for Teachers during its 20th Annual 
Spring Conference held at the Hotel Commedore in 


New York City. 





Dr. Charles H. Wesley, president of Wilberforce Uni- 
versity, Wilberforce, Ohio, was elected to the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Ohio College Association and 
Allied Societies at its 75th annual meeting last spring. 
This marks the first recognition of this type given to a 
Negro educator by this association of forty-two col- 


leges and universities. 





John W. Work, of the music department at Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tenn., was awarded first prize in 
(Continued on Page 212) 
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URBAN LEAGUE 


Akron, Ohio 
AKRON COMMUNITY SERVICE 
CENTER 


199 Perkins Street 
Raymond R. Brown 


Albany, New Yor 
ALBANY INTERRACIAL 
COUNCIL 
122 Second Street 
Edward Kennell, Exec. Sec’y 


Anderson, Indiana 
NEGRO WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
1100 West 14th Street 


Atlanta, Georgi 
ATLANTA ORBAN LEAGUE 
239 Auburn Avenue, N. E. 
Mrs. Grace Townes Hamilton, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Baltimore, Maryland 
BALTIMORE URBAN LEAGUE 
2404 Pennsylvania Avenue 
A. J. Allen, Jr. 
Exec. Sec’y 


Boston, Massachusetts 
URBAN LEAGUE OF GREATER 
BOSTON 
22 Whittier Street 
John Caswell Smith, Jr., 
Exec. Sec’y 


Buffalo, New York 
- MEMORIAL CENTER AND 
URBAN LEAGUE, INC. 
155 Cedar Street 
William L. Evans, Exec. Sec’y 


Canton, Ohio 
CANTON URBAN LEAGUE 
819 Liberty Avenue, S. E. 
John W. Crawford, Exec. Sec’y 


Chicago, Illinois 
CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE 
3032 South Wabash Avenue 
F. T. Lane, Acting Exec. Director 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
DIVISION OF NEGRO WELFARE 
THE COMMUNITY CHEST OF 
CINCINNATI AND HAMILTON 
COUNTY 
312 West 9th Street 
Arnold B. Walker, Exec. Sec’y 


Cleveland, Ohio 
CLEVELAND URBAN LEAGUE 
8311 Quincy Avenue 
Sidney Williams 
Exec. ed 


Columbus, 
COLUMBUS. ° URBAN LEAGUE 
107 North Monroe Avenue 
Nimrod B. Allen, Exec. Sec’y 


Denver, Colorado 
Denver Urban League 
2319 High Street 
Harold Brown, Sr. Board Sec’y 


Detroit, Michigan 
DETROIT URBAN LEAGUE 
208 Mack Avenue 
John C. Dancy, Director 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 
URBAN LEAGUE ‘OR EASTERN 
UNION COUNTY 
Old City Hall 
E. Scott Place 
William M. Ashby, 
Exec. Sec’y. 


Englewood, New Jersey 
ENGLEWOOD UKBAN LEAGUE 
20 N. Van Brunt St. 
Mrs. Marion Forrester 
Exec. Sec’y. 


Flint, Michigan 
URBAN LEAGUE OF FLINT 
412 CIO Bldg. 
Charles Eason 
Exec. Sec’y 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
WHEATLEY SOCIAL CENTER 
421 East Douglas Avenue 
Robert E. Wilkerson 

Exec. Sec’y 


Fort Worth, Texas 
FORT WORTH URBAN LEAGUE — 
411% East Ninth Street 
Mrs. Cernoria Johnson, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Gary, Indiana 
GARY URBAN LEAGUE 
1448 Broadway, Suite 5 
Joseph C. Chapman, Exec. Sec’y 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 

BROUGH COMMUNITY ASSN. 
554 Henry Street, N. W. 
Edward Paul Simms, Sr., 

Exec. Sec’y 


Kansas City, Missouri 
UES Ee nhOUR OF KANSAS 


1805 Vine Street 
Thomas A. Webster, Exec. Sec’y 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
LINCOLN URBAN LEAGUE 
2030 — T Street 
Clyde W. Malone, Exec. Sec’y 


Little Rock, Arkansas 
URBAN LEAGUE OF GREATER 

LITTLE ROCK 

914 Gaines Street 


Los Angeles, California 
URBAN LEAGUE OF LOS 
ANGELES 
2510 South Central Avenue 
Floyd C. Covington, Exec. 
Director 


Louisville, Kentucky 
LOUISVILLE URBAN LEAGUE 
418 South Fifth Street 
Charles T. Steele 
Exec. Sec’y 


Marion, Indiana 
CARVER COMMUNITY CENTER 
415 W. 10th St. 
Everett Johnson, Exec. Sec’y 


Massillon, Ohio 
MASSILLON URBAN LEAGUE 
227 Erie Street, South 
Alton W. Thomas, Exec. Sec’y 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, SOUTHERN 
NELSON C. JACKSON, Directo 
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Memphis, Tennessee 
MEMPHIS URBAN LEAGUE 
546 Beale Avenue 
J. A. McDaniel, Exec, Sec’y 


Miami, Florida 
THE NEGRO SERVICE COUNCIL 
646 N. W. Second Avenue 
Edward T. Graham, Exec, Sec’y 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
MILWAUKEE URBAN LEAGUE 
Cor. N. 9th and W. Vine Sts. 
William V. Kelley, Exec. Sec'y 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
MINNEAPOLIS URBAN LEAGUE 
202-3-4 Times Annex 
Cor. Marquette Ave. at 4th St. 
James T. Wardlaw, Exec. Sec’y 


New Brunswick, N. J. 
NEW BRUNSWICK URBAN 
LEAGUE 
76 Church St. 
Llewellyn K. Shivery, 
Exec. Sec‘y 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
NEW ORLEANS URBAN 
LEAGUE 
1010 Dryades Street 
Clarence A. Laws 
Exec. Sec’y 


New York, N. Y. 


URBAN LEAGUE OF GREATER 
NEW YORK 
Edward S. Lewis, Exec. Director 
Robert J. Elzy, General Sec’y 


Brooklyn Branch, 105 Fleet Place 
Manhattan Branch, 202 W. 136 St. 


Newark, New Jerse 
NEW JERSEY URBAN LEAGUE 
58 West Market Street 
George H. Robinson, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Oklahcma City, Okla. 
Oklahoma City Urban League 
Y.W.C.A. Building 
320 N. W. First Street 
Mrs. Carrie L. Edwards, 
Board Sec’y 


Omaha. Nebraska 
OMAHA URBAN LEAGUE 
2213 Wake Street 
M. Leo Bohanon 
Exec. Sec’y 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
ARMSTRONG ASSOCIATION 
1434 Lombard Street 
Wayne L. Hopkins, Exec. Sec’y 


Phoenix, Arizona 
PHOENTX URBAN LEAGUE 
1202 E. Washington Street 
John C. Williams, Exec. Sec’y 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
URBAN LEAGUE OF 
PITTSBURGH 
1300 Fifth Avenue 
R. Maurice Moss, Exec. Sec’y 


Portland. Oregon 
PORTLAND URBAN LEAGUE 
6 8. W. Sixth Avenue 
Edwin C. Berry, Exec. Sec’y 





AFFILIATES 


Providence, Rhode Island 
PROVIDENCE URBAN LEAGUE 
455 Westminster St., Room 14 
James N, Williams, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Richmond, Virginia 
RICHMOND URBAN LEAGUE 
112 W. Charity Street 
Wiley A. Hall, Exec. Sec’y 


St. Louis, Missouri 
URBAN LEAGUE OF sT. LOUIS 
5017 Delmar Boulevard 
John T. Clark, Exec. Sec’y 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
ST. PAUL URBAN LEAGUE 
402 Metropolitan Bank Bldg., 
S. Vincent Owens, Exec. See’y 


San Francisco, Calif. 
SAN FRANCISCO URBAN 
LEAGUE 
1095 Market St., Room 202 
Seaton W. Manning 
Exec. Sec’y 


Seattle, Washington 
SEATTLE URBAN LEAGUE 
Suite 308, Maynard Bldg. 

First Ave., and 
Washington Street. 
Dean E. Hart, Exec. Sec’y 


Springfield, Illinois 
SPRINGFIELD URBAN LEAGUE 
234 South 15th Street 
B. Winston, Exec. Sec’y 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
DUNBAR COMMUNITY 
LEAGUE, INC. 
643 Union Street 
Dr. William N. DeBerry, 
Executive 


Tampa, Florida 
TAMPA URBAN LEAGUE 
1615 Lamar Avenue 
James S. Hadley 
Exec. Sec’y 


Toledo, Ohio 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS 
COMMUNITY AS8’N 
201 Pinewood Avenue 
Robert Smalls, Exec. Director 


Warren, Ohio 
WARREN URBAN LEAGUE 
727 South Park Avenue 
Clarence A. Parham, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Washington, D. ©. 
WASHINGTON URBAN LEAGUE 
547 Florida Ave., N.W. 
Joseph H. Douglass, Exec. Sec’y 


Waterbury. Connecticut 
PEARL STREET NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD HOUSE 
Cor. of Hopkins and Pearl &ts. 
Mrs. Leila T. Williams 
Director 


White Plains, New York 
WHITE PLAINS URBAN 
LEAGUE 
6 Depot Plaza 
Miss Bertha Lee Herrington, 
Exec. Sec’y 





VISION, 158 Auburn Ave., Rm. 4, Atlanta, Georgia 


ORGE L. EDWARDS, Asst. Director ? 
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Honorary degrees recipients at Dartmouth’s 177th com- 
mencement on June 29. Front row, left to right, Senator 
Warren R. Austin of Vermont, U. S. delegate to the 
United Nations Security Council; President Dickey of 
Dartmouth, who conferred degrees; Harold E. Stassen, 
former Governor of Minnesota; Leslie L. Biffle, Sec- 
retary of the United States Senate; back row, Lester 
B. Granger °18, executive secretary of the National Ur- 
ban League; Thomas W. Streeter ’04, lawyer and biblio- 
grapher; Basil O’Connor 712, national chairman of the 
American Red Cross; Paul G. Hoffman, president of 
Studebaker Corporation and chairman of the Committee 
for Economic Development; and Leonard D. White ’14, 
professor of public administration at the University 
of Chicago. 
Photo by Bouchard 


LEAGUE’S EXECUTIVE RECEIVES 
L.H.D. FROM DARTMOUTH 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The League’s executive secre- 
tary was the recipient recently of the Honorary Doctor- 
ate of Humane Letters from Dartmouth College. His 
citation follows: 


Lester B. Granger 


Born in Virginia; graduate of this College in 1918, 
successor to two Dartmouth brothers and predecessor of 
two others; artillery officer in first World War; holder 
of the United States Navy’s highest civilian award for 
exceptionally outstanding service to the Navy as Special 
Adviser to the Secretary of the Navy on Negro personnel 
in World War II; you as writer and speaker, as 
worker in sundry areas and many capacities, most re- 
cently as Executive Secretary of the National Urban 
League, have truly merited the designation leader in 
the promotion of inter-racial understanding and cooper- 
ation. Yours is an earned eminence in the long and 
yet to be won struggle to bring America closer to her 
ideals as a true, a complete and thereby an exemplary 
democracy. In the traditional and most especially in 
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the literal sense of the word humane as one “having 
feelings and inclinations creditable to man,” Dart- 
mouth esteems you uniquely worthy of her Doctorate of 
Humane Letters. 


LEAGUE ADMITTED TO 
COMMUNITY CHEST 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J.—The New Brunswick 
Urban League—one of the newer affiliates of the Na- 
tional Urban League (October, 1945)——was recently 
granted membership in the Community Chest of New 
Brunswick and vicinity. Llewellyn Shivery is the execu- 
tive of this League. 


New Officers Elected 


At its July meeting, the New Brunswick Urban League 
elected the following officers: The Rev. Rufus Cornel- 
son, pastor of the Emanuel Lutheran Church, as presi- 
dent, succeeding Mr. Louis B. Migliorini; and Dr. E. 
Gaylor Howell as first vice-president. Dr. Howell was 
co-chairman of the fund campaign drive through which 
this League was established. 


INVESTIGATES VETS’ COMPLAINT 
OF SCHOOL DISCRIMINATION 


DETROIT, Mich.—When Francis A. Kornegay, vo- 
cational secretary of the Detroit Urban League, received 
several cumplaints from Negro veterans that the Mein- 
zinger Art School would not accept them, he inter- 
viewed Mr. Meinzinger, president-founder of the school, 
who emphatically stated that it was “the school’s policy 
to discriminate against Negroes.’”’ When questioned why, 
his reply was “that Negroes just were not able to pay.” 
Since the Veterans Administration has approved this 
school, and there are about 60 white GIs registered 
there, Kornegay has called upon the VA in Washington, 
the regional office in Columbus and the local office here 
to investigate. He asked that the school’s policy of dis- 
crimination be discontinued, and if not that the VA 
remove the school from their approved list. 


PITTSBURGH LEAGUE NAMES NEW 
HEAD OF COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—Robert L. Neal, of Cincinnati, 
became community organization secretary of the Urban 
League of Pittsburgh on July 15, succeeding Edwin C. 
Berry, who now heads the Urban League of Portland. 
A graduate of Wilberforce University, Mr. Neal also 
holds a diploma in Community Organization from the 
Atlanta University School of Social Work. He has 
previously served with the Urban League as executive , 
secretary of the Carver Community Center, Marion, 
Indiana, and the Phoenix Urban League. 


‘ 


WHITE PLAINS LEAGUE 
GETS NEW ASSISTANT 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y.—Mrs. Dorothy P. Dorsey 
Joined the staff of the White Plains Urban League on 


July 1 as assistant to the director, Miss Bertha Lee 
Herrington. 


Mrs. Dorsey holds a 
B.A. degree from Mor- 
gan State College, Bal- 
timore, Md. She also at- 
tended the Graduate 
School of Social Work at 
Howard University, 
Washington, D. C., and 
the New York School of 
Social Work, Columbia 
University, New York 
City. A former junior 
high school’ teacher in 
Baltimore, Mrs. Dorsey 
has also served with the 
Home Service Depart- 
Se ment of the American 
be Red Cross, Newark, N.J. 





GARY SCHOOL BOARD ADOPTS 
NEW SCHOOL BOUNDARY POLICY 


GARY, Ind.—On August 27, the board of educa- 
tion adopted a policy to end discrimination against 
Negroes in Gary’s public schools. According to an ac- 
count in the Gary Post-Tribune of August 28, ‘The 
board directed Supt. Charles D. Lutz to put the policy 
into operation gradually so that the pattern for its ap- 
plication will be set by September 1, 1947. The policy 
states that children shall not be discriminated against 
‘in the school district in which they live, or within the 
schocls which they attend, because of race, color or 
religion.’ The policy was adopted to insure for all stu- 
dents equal opportunity ‘in the classroom and in all 
other school activities.’ 


“The resolution adopted by the board was the result 
of long discussions since the first strike .at Froebel 
school nearly a. year ago. . . .” 


Last March, through the intercession of Joseph C. 
Chapman, Urban League executive secretary, student 
strike leaders met at the League offices and talked the 
matter over. The young people met quietly around a 
conference table and one of their recommendations was 
that the board of education adopt a policy providing 
for the enrollment of all students in the schools nearest 
their residences. 


In the August 28th Post-Tribune story, Supt. Lutz 
stated, “The welfare: of the children will be the chief 
concern in carrying out the policy. Application of the 
policy will be gauged to avoid sudden and drastic 
changes, but, as time goes on, children will be assigned 
to those schools that will contribute in the greatest 
measure to their social growth.” 

The Gary Urban League and its executive secretary 
took an active part in building community receptivity 
to this plan for democracy. 


NEW EXECUTIVE 
FOR PHOENIX — 


PHOENIX, Ariz.—John CG, Williams, of Oakland, 
California, became executive secretary of the Phoenix 
Urban League on June 1. He is a graduate of the 
University of Nebraska and served as a captain in the 
army for four years. Previously, Mr. Williams was 
employed as an interviewer and case worker tor the 
County of Los Angeles and assistant boys’ work secrétary 
in the Lincoln, Nebraska, YMCA. 





SECRETARY LEAVES POST 
FOR FURTHER STUDY 


LITTLE ROCK, Ark.—Clifford E. Minton has re- 
signed from his post as executive secretary of the Urban 
League of Greater Little Rock to pursue graduate work 
at Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. While 
there’ he will be associated with the industrial relations 
department of the Cleveland Urban League. 


SOUTHERN FIELD 
GETS ASSISTANT 


ATLANTA, Ga.—George L. Edwards, who holds an 
A.B. from Clark University, Atlanta, Ga:, and an M.A. 
from the Atlanta University School of Social Work, be- 
came assistant director of the Southern Field Division 
of the National Urban League on September 1. He 
formerly served with the Hamilton County Depart- 
ment of Welfare, Cincinnati, Ohio; the St. Louis Relief 
Administration; Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor; and the Randolph County Board of 
Education in Georgia. 

Nelson C. Jackson heads the Southern Field Division. 


NEW INDUSTRIAL SECRETARIES 
IN WESTERN LEAGUES 

SAN FRANCISCO, Calif—D. Donald Glover be- 
came industrial secretary of the San Francisco Urban 
League on July 1. Mr. Glover was graduated from West 
Virginia State College, Institute, West Va., and previ- 
ously served as supervisor of minority groups services, 
War Manpower Commission, Dayton, Ohio. 

PORTLAND, Ore.—In July, Jule K. Lott, of Pitts- 
burgh, became jndustrial relations secretary of the 
Urban League of Portland. From 1941 to 1943 he served 
as assistant industrial relations secretary of the Urban 
League of Pittsburgh, when he entered the army as a 
second lieutenant. Mr. Lott is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and has done graduate work at 
the same school. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Lounneer Pemberton, of St. 
Paul, Minn., began his duties as industrial relations sec- 
retary of the Urban League of Kansas City on August 
15. He previously served as a volunteer worker in the 
St. Paul Urban League, where he took part in a survey 
of the occupational status of Negroes which was made 
for the Minnescta Interracial Commission. Mr. Pem- 
berton holds an A.B. degree from the University of 
Minnesota in economics and anthropology and has com- 
pleted work for the master’s degree in anthropology and 
sociology at the same school. 
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“PICTURESQUE HAITI’ 
(Continued from Page 180) 





Revolution in Port-au-Prince—a pastel study by 
Mr. Porter 


Haiti on the invitation of the then President 
Lescot to give a series of lectures on the sur- 
realist movement in art and literature. The 
Lescot government fell; but Breton remained, 
his popularity unabated by the general knowl- 
edge that Lescot had been the cause of his visit 
to Haiti. 

Breton’s philosophy was indeed too liberal 
(and if some can be believed, too liberating) to 
have had anything in common with the political 
views and conduct of Mr. Lescot. In essence, 
surrealism pretends to be a synthesis of the ra- 
tional and the irrational, or of subconscious 
thought with the objective images of the mind. 
To be sure, some Haitian writers—the young 
Jacques Alexis, for example—have attempted 
to compose in this idiom. Up to the present, 
however, surrealism has met with no great suc- 
cess with its wooing of the Haitian intellectual. 
Of course, it has been suggested that the Haitian 
religious background already contains the seeds 
of surrealism, meaning that there has taken place 
a synthesis of voodoo elements with Catholic 
ritual—an unconscious surrealist achievement 
of the Haitian masses. But this idea is so pat- 
ently absurd that there is no need to waste time 
in its pursuit. Moreover, it is very evident that 


in Haiti Church and State have worked together - 


for the suppression of the most serious manifes- 
tations of voodoo. It is painfully certain that 
these two most powerful elements in Haitian 
life will ultimately exterminate the ritualistic 
memory of the cult. 

But Haitian writers, particularly prose writ- 
ers, have had more to think about than voodoo 
or the inherent surrealist tendency in Haitian 
life. Great polemicists like Antenor Firmin, as- 
tute historians like Dantés Bellegarde, and liter- 
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ary critics like Duraciné Vaval have endowed 
Haitians with enlightened and dynamic views 
concerning the world role and the political and 
cultural future of the island. Firmin may be 
said to have sacrificed his career and ultimately 
his life to an effort to broaden the base of demo- 
cratic independence at home, while insisting not 
only on Haiti’s right to work out her own des- 
tiny but also the right of the Antillean Islands 
to form a confederation for their mutual 
security, 


Dantes Bellegarde, so well-known in this 
country, is not only the most thoroughly 
grounded and deeply Haitian of historians but 
also one of the most broadly cultivated and 
world-oriented statesmen in Haiti today. His 
campagin for a modern educational program for 
Haiti has borne fruit in the intellectual life of 
the country. 

With Jacques Roumain a new era in the in- 
tellectual life of Haiti began. His early death 
only served to fertilize a politico-cultural move- 
ment signalized by his imprisonment during the 
American occupation. Many believe that now, 
in the recent Haitian revolution and its poten- 
tialities, we are seeing the harvest of ideas sown 
by Jacques Roumain in the minds and wills of 
his young colleagues. 

Gifted poet and trained anthropologist, Rou- 
main knew his people. His work in setting up 
the Bureau d’Ethnologie in Port-au-Prince was 
but a visible symbol of his intense desire to 
awaken all Haitians to a sense of their national 
heritage. And what Roumain achieved in the 
field of action is finding parallel fulfillment in 
the field of scientific research through Dr. Price 
Mars, his son Dr. Louis Mars, Odette Rigaud 
and others, In the fields of poetry and political 
thought Jean F. Brierre and Max Houdicourt 
have made powerful contributions; while the 
brightest start of the Haitian theater is the play- 
wright, Roger Dorsainvil. In painting, the lead- 
ership rests with a group of gifted artists: Pétion 
Savain, Charles Remponneau, Jean-Baptiste 
Bottex, Réné Vincent, Joseph Rigaud and A. 
Derenoncourt, to mention only a few, while the 
brilliant and versatile Albert Mangonés succeeds 
in dominating the fields of architecture and 
sculpture. 


Haitian intellect is no longer imitatively 
Francophile,—no longer provincial or languish- 
ingly exotic. It has taken the path of realistic, 
original and challenging determinism. The 
hope of Haiti rests in her new young leaders 
who allow no quarter to baroque exoticism or 
to timid neo-romanticism with its emphasis on 
the falsely picturesque. 


BUYING AND SELLING TOGETHER 
(Continued from Page 191) 


ing. After completing his training, the new 
butcher joined the store staff as an apprentice 


butcher and has since been promoted to second 
butcher, 


Meanwhile shares in this promising enter- 
prise sold like hotcakes. At a meeting of the 
shareholders held on the first of December, 
financial reports revealed that money raised 
had already exceeded the $7,470 goal. In less 
than five months a small, predominately Negro 
community had raised over $7,500 toward the 
‘purchase of its own store! Moreover, financial 
reports revealed that the store was doing a 
monthly average business volume of between 


$7,000 and $8,000. . 


The people in the community have been 
completely converted to the cooperative idea 
as is evidenced by their whole-hearted support 
of their first cooperative venture. Even persons 
outside the community gave support to secure 
the success of this undertaking. A soldier, a 
former resident of St. Paul stationed overseas, 
bought three shares of stock in the store. Other 
servicemen stationed in various sections of the 
United States also bought shares. 


Although most of the employees and patrons 
of the store are Negroes, the business is inter- 





“Although most of the employees and patrons are 


Negroes ... many white persons are regular 


patrons.” 


racial. White people in the community have 
contributed considerable financial support. The 
former owner of the store has invested several 
hundreds of dollars in shares for himself and 
his family; and many white persons who are 
not shareholders are regular patrons. 


The people of this St. Paul community are 
demonstrating that a consumer’s cooperative 
can be much more than an economic success. . 
Neighborhood Cooperative Store No. 3 of St. 
Paul is proof that a consumer’s cooperative can 
also be a practical and effective instrument for 
interracial harmony. 
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PERSONAL SERVICE 
(Continued from Page 189) 


that could well be adopted by other community 
agencies. Such a department is a co-ordinating 
unit which strives to co-operate with existing 
resources. More recently, certain industries, 
union groups and veterans centers have added 
a comparable service. 

Perhaps the continued growth of Personal 
Service, together with the increase of similar 
services in other community organization agen- 
cies, would suggest the need for a closer corre- 
lation of community organizations and case- 
work principles that would facilitate the services 
of agencies in the community. 

Summary and Conclusions 

Indubitably, Personal Service is a tool of 
community organization inasmuch as _ this 
service is based upon requests from the com- 
munity. Where such direction and interpreta- 
tion is sought of an agency, sensitivity to the 
problem and a flexible inclusion to handle it 
skillfully makes for an alert and well used or- 
ganization. The Urban League which has 
pioneered in this area of social work in two 


urban communities** has not limited the use 
of the Personal Service Department to mem- 
bership in the League, geographic boundaries 
or required fees for such consultation. 

Personal Service is a signpost to areas where 
additional resources are needed in the com- 
munity and a gauge for the flexibility in exist- 
ing agencies making such resources available 
to persons in the community. 

Finally, Personal Service is a vital part of 
public relations in the field of community or- 
ganization. This contact, inclusive of individ- 
ual confidence, is a connecting live wire in di- 
recting attention to the source which can be 
relied upon not only for promotional programs 
working toward the improvement of conditions 
on the whole, but for concrete direction and 
guidance individually, when pressures make 
living difficult. 





** The Urban League of Greater New York (the 
Manhattan and Brooklyn communities) and the Chi- 
cago Urban League are the two branches offering such 
a service through a special department. 
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SURVEY OF THE MONTHS 
(Continued from Page 205) 
choral composition at the music congress of the Fellow- 
ship of American Composers held recently in Detroit, 
Michigan. Mr. Work’s prize-winning piece was “The 
Singers,” for mixed chorus, orchestra, and baritone solo, 
from a poem by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


The honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity was con- 
ferred upon Dean William J. Faulkner of Fisk Univer- 
sity by the Theological Seminary of the University of 
Chicago at its June commencement. 

Dean of Men at Fisk from 1934 to 1942 when he 
became Dean of the Memorial Chapel, he is widely 
known as a lecturer to student groups throughout the 
country on race relations, religion and Negro folk-lore. 


Dr. Edward Allen Jones, chairman of the French 
department of Morehouse College and acting chairman 
of the Atlanta University French department, spent two 
months in France last summer as the guest of the French 
government. Dr. Jones was one of one hundred Amer- 
ican teachers who participated in an _ inter-cultural 
teacher exchange between the United States and 
France. 

Miss Clara Lenore Yates, a 1946 graduate of Spel- 
man College, as a member of the World Student Chris- 
tian Federation, served as a delegate to the International 
Student Service Conference held at Girton College, 
Cambridge University, Cambridge, England, last July. 
In August, Miss Yates was one of fifty delegates chosen 
by the United Student Christian Council to attend the 
World Student Christian Federation in Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 


Dr. Herman G. Canady, professor of psychology and 
philosophy, West Virginia State College, is among those 
who participated in the publication of the textbook 
20th Century Psychology, published by the Philosophi- 
cal Library under the general editorship of Dr. Philip 
L. Harriman, professor of psychology, Bucknell Uni- 
versity, Lewisburg, Pa. Dr. Canady wrote the chapter 
on “The American Caste System and the Question of 
Negro Intelligence.” 


The recently published anthology of Best Sermons for 
1946 includes “The Inescapable Christ,” by President 
Benjamin E. Mays of Morehouse College, Atlanta, Ga. 
The volume represents eighteen denominations, seven- 
teen states and five nations. Edited by G. Paul Butler 
and published by Harper and Brothers, Best Sermons 
made its first appearance in 1944. Included are a num- 
ber of sermons broadcast on the CBS “Church of the 
Air” program. 


Virginia Union University was the only Negro col- 
lege represented in prizes awarded to seventy-eight win- 
ners and schools in an intercultural relations essay con- 
test sponsored by Hunter College, New York City, and 
Lane Bryant, Inc., specialty store group. 

Professor Lucius S. Robinson, instructor in German 
at Virginia Union, was listed among eighteen other 
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teachers who won $100 bonds as prizes. Mr. Robinson, 
also a recipient of a fellowship to the University of Wis- 
consin, emphasized what the American teacher can do 
to improve inter-cultural relations. 


Last May, when George J. A. Murray, of New York 
City, an employee of the War Department office of De- 
pendency Benefits in Newark, N. J., was awarded the 
Army Service Forces Award for Meritorious Civilian 
Service, he became the first Negro at the ODB and 
seventh. among its thousands of employees to receive 
this honor. 

Mr. Murray is Assistant Section Chief in the Repro- 
duction and Microfilming Sections of the Supply 
Branch, and responsible for all the art work required in 
the installation. 


In St. Louis, last spring, the Rev. C. Wayne Love, 
pastor of St. James African Methodist Church, was 
unanimously elected prestdent of the Ministerial Alli- 
ance of Greater St. Louis. He is the first Negro to head 
the organization, which includes most of the Protestant 
ministers of St. Louis and nearby Illinois communities. 


* * * 
OTHER SCHOLARSHIPS 


Miss Mary E. Turner, a 1945 graduate of the Atlanta 
University School of Library Service, was recently awarded 
a library service fellowship by the University of Michi- 
gan for one year. Miss Turner is also a graduate of 
Stowe Teachers College in St. Louis, Mo., and for the 
past year served as assistant librarian at Bennett Col- 
lege, Greensboro, N. C. 








O. Rudolph Aggrey, a 1946 Hampton Institute grad- 
uate, has received a tuition scholarship at Syracuse 
University for gradute study in the field of journalism. 


The State of Connecticut Inter-racial Commission re- 
cently announced that a $2,500 scholarship provided by 
the Hartford Foundation of Public Giving for a Negro 
boy of Greater Hartford had been awarded to John C. 
Jackson. This scholarship is granted at the rate of $625 
annually for four years on condition of a satisfactory 
record. 

Jackson was chosen from a number of applicants on 
the basis of a scholastic achievement test, an autobio- 
graphical essay, and three interviews. While a student 
of Hartford Public High School, he was elected vice- 
president of Smiley Chapter of the National Honor So- 
ciety and secretary of the Senior Boys’ Club. He was a 
member of the Senior Reception Committee and the 
Editorial Board of the Class Book. 


LOIS JONES’ ART EXHIBITED 
IN D. C. GALLERY 


A collection of paintings by Lois Mailou Jones, pro- 
fessor of design in the department of art at Howard 
University, was exhibited in the Barnett Aden Gallery, 
Washington, D. C., from April through July. This ex- 
hibit received commendation in both the Washington 
Post and the Sunday Star. 

Born in Boston, Miss Jones has lived in Washington 
for 16 years as an instructor at Howard. She has studied 
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New Books On Our Bookshelf 


School Systems and Minorities 


MINORITY PROBLEMS IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. By Theodore Brameld. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1946. $2.50. 


us book is the fourth in the series of works on 

Problems of Race and Culture in American Edu- 
cation sponsored by the Bureau of Intercultural Educa- 
tion. It is a description of the way seven school systems 
meet or fail to meet minority problems. It describes 
these practices and policies in relation to the factors 
in the community which are important to the school 
administration and in connection with the school com- 
munity relationships. Further than that it recommends 
the changes which should be made in the practices and 
policies of the systems surveyed. 


The seven school systems studied were selected from 
a list of about twenty-five after consultation with a 
number of educators. The cities range from the east to 
the west coast. They are with but one exception in the 
northern half of the country and therefore have pro- 
grams which are fairly broad. Their practices are less 
constricted and fixed by long standing ingrained preju- 
dices. 

In each of the seven chapters analyzing the systems 
of cities visited, the community setting is first described. 
This takes in population size and trends, occupations, 
status of labor, comparative status of racial groups, ma- 
jor problems of the community and several other items 
which ‘serve to throw the school practices into better 
focus. Then follows an analysis of the school system, 
administrative practices and policies, their significance 
for intercultural education, an evaluation of the pro- 


cedures and finally specific recommendations for im-— 


provement. 

'New names have been given to the cities to prevent 
identification. Population figures, names of individuals 
and statistics have been changed but the proper pro- 
portions and relationships as to size, population and oc- 
cupations, etc., have been kept. Doubtless many read- 
ers would like to know the names of the city-systems 
surveyed, and would have preferred having them iden- 
tified. Perhaps this would merely satisfy their curiosity. 
On the other hand, they might then be able to supply 
out of their own experiences and for their own clearer 
understanding some items not included in the reports. 


However, if anything has been lost in the efforts to 
preserve anonymity it has been fully made up in the 
illuminating statements made by unnamed individuals 
in some of the systems surveyed. Moreover, the author 
has been able to make helpful and frank recommenda- 
tions which might have caused offense if it were gen- 
erally known for which city or cities they were in- 
tended. These recommendations should serve as a frame- 
work for improvements in systems similar to those de- 
cribed. 

As usual, the reader will find practices ranging all 
the way from honest efforts to deal with the problems 
created by racial and religious antipathies to acceptance 
of situations, and unwillingness to inaugurate any sort 


of effective program for improvement. The fact that 
these cities participated in the survey is a healthy sign. 
For some, it may be the beginning of a new day, and 
the start of the movement toward integration. This 
will be the hope in the minds of all of those who have 
confidence in the public school as a force in the 
effort to bring about cultural democracy. 

Public education is one of the means by which both 
the strength and the ability is gained to stand out - 
against intolerance. Every effort in this direction is heart- 
ening to those who have labored toward these ends. It 
is possibly a sign of a changed direction in the vicious 
circle of prejudice described by Myrdal and restated in 
this book by Brameld. “Once such a circle (discrimina-~ 
tion and segregation) is begun, it rises and expands 
into a spiral; the situation becomes increasingly vicious ; 
and the more difficult it is to reverse the trend. Once 
a reverse direction does begin, however, there is likewise 
an acceleration—this time away from segregation and 
discrimination and toward integration and equalization.” 

The author, Dr. Theodore Brameld, wrote Design 
for America, which was published not so long ago. 
He is special consultant for the Bureau of Intercultural 
Education. He has been on the faculty of Adelphi 
College, Columbia University, the University of Wis- 
consin and the University of Minnesota. 

H. H. Giles, executive director of the Bureau for In- 
ternational Education, wrote the introduction. An ap- 
pendix gives the plan of the study. 

—FRANCIS A. TURNER. 


A Union’s Struggle 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF SLEEPING CAR POR- 
TERS. By Brailsford R. Brazeal. New York: 
Harper Brothers. 1946. $3.00. 


HE Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters is a story 

of the struggle of American Negroes in their efforts 
to organize a bona fide union amidst a background of 
intrigue, strife and vicious maneuverings. It is well 
documented, concisely written but less vividly portrayed. 
The book reveals a portrait of railroad industrial prac- 
tices which leaves no stone unturned to oppose on every 
hand, the rights of men to organize and bargain collec- 
tively with unions of their own choosing. 

From 1925 until 1933, the Brotherhood saw difficult 
times. The membership dropped from better than 4,500 
to less than 700. However, with the passage of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act in 1933, the Brother- 
hood began to overcome some of the great obstacles 
put in their path by the Employees Representation Plan 
of the Pullman Company. Between the periods of 1925 
and 1933, the avid determination of A. Philip Randolph, 
Milton Webster, Ashley Totten and their colleagues 
showed courageous zeal in surmounting unbelievable 
odds in finally gaining recognition for Pullman Car 
Porters as bona fide labor unionists. Professor Brazeal 
relates not only intrigue between the Brotherhood and 
the Pullman Company, but the bickerings on issues of 
race between the Brotherhood and the American Fed- 
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eration of Labor. This chapter alone is an excellent 
source of material for students of labor problems and is 
well worth the price of the book. 

The Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters should be 
read by every one interested in unions and labor prob- 
lems in America. The techniques used by the Brother- 
hood to overcome the Pullman Company’s resistance 
against union organization is of textbook calibre. The 
author has made a valuable contribution to a specific field 
in labor problems. 

—LEROY W. JEFFRIES. 


A Delightful Juvenile Story 


MY DOG RINTY. By Ellen Tarry and Marie Hall 
Ets. Illustrated by Alexandra and Alexander All- 
and. The Viking Press. 1946. $1.50 
INTY was a handsome, lovable dog, but he had one 

disturbing habit—he chewed things; hats, shoes, 
rugs,—he even chewed the rope when David tried to 
tie him at home. This was very embarrassing to David, 
and it annoyed his father, particularly when people com- 
plained. The teacher at school, the neighbors, the store 
keepers, and even the Nuns at the nursery complained, 
so Rinty had to be sold. 

But Rinty had a reason for wanting to chew things, 
and with the help of understanding friends, like the 
newspaper editor, the lady who bought him, and of 
course, the “magic” of the Library Store Hour, Rinty 
redeems himself. Like the Pied Piper of Hamelin, David 
and Rinty helped all the children and dogs of Harlem 
and even one landlord who put up this amazing sign. 
“Well-behaved children and well-behaved dogs are wel- 
come!” 

This is the heart-warming story of a dog and a little 
boy——a little Negro boy, as is shown -by the excellent 
photographs of David, his family, the Harlem Hospi- 
tal, Theresa Hotel, the 135th Street Branch Library, 
and other scenes in Harlem. 

The authors and the illustrators have made a dis- 
tinguished contribution in presenting this book with its 
important, timely message. 

Boys and girls will love the story because it combines 
fairy tale appeal with all the elements of realism. 

For ages 8-12. 





—CHARLEMAE ROLLINS. 


A Racial Study—in Spanish 
EL ENGANO DE LAS RAZAS. By Fernando Ortiz. 
Habana, Cuba, Editorial Paginas, 1946. 421 pp. 


LTHOUGH Fernando Ortiz has been writing for 
almost half a century and is considered among the 
most eminent scholars of Latin America, his writings 
are almost unknown in the United States except among 
a small group of sociologists, anthropologists and stu- 
dents interested in Latin America. This is largely due, 
I think, to language difficulties and perhaps to a lesser 
degree to the themes upon which he has written. 
Fernando Ortiz is a prolific writer of articles, mono- 
graphs and bocks on sociological, juridical, ethnological 
and historical subjects. Among his better known works 
are: Los Negros Brujos, Los Negros Esclavos, Glosario 
de Afronegrismos, Contrapunteo Cubano del Tabaco y 
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el Aztcar, Las Cuatro Culturas Indias de Cuba and La 
fiesta afrocubana del dia de Reyes. 


His most recent book, El Engano de las Razas, con- 
sists of more than four hundred pages divided into 
twelve chapters. In this book the author gives every 
indication that he is familiar not only with the older 
books on race but the most accurate and most recent 
treatises on ethnology and the biology of race. He- 
translates and interprets with fidelity. Without doubt 
El Engano de las Razas is the most comprehensive 
work on race in the Spanish language. Indeed it would 
be difficult to find elsewhere such an exhaustive and 
scholarly summary of contemporary literature on the 
subject. However, to the North American student of 
race and culture problems, acquainted firsthand with 
the writings of Barzun, Benedict, Boaz, Haddon, 
Hankins, Herskovitz, Hooten, Huxley, Julian Lewis, 
Linton, Klineberg, Myrdal, Reuther and others, this 
book may seem somewhat reiterative ; but to resumes of 
these better known writings the author has added the 
findings of lesser known European scientists and 
scholars. He himself is aware of this aspect when he 
says “This book only pretends to contribute to the 
clarification of ideas and thoughts regarding race by 
presenting the contemporary scientific conclusions 
toward them. Many are the writers in Latin America 
who are working painstakingly and well on the sub- 
ject; but one book more will do no harm.’ He adds 
on another page “We must say sincerely that we harbor ~ 
no excessive illusion of the immediate efficacy of these 
disclosures in our America . . . but we wish the honor 
of assisting in this work for a better world, a world in 
which each person will be more and more master of his 
own destiny.” Furthermore it must be remembered 
that the book was probably written with the Spanish 
reader in mind and in this language there is surprising 
scarcity of scientific data on race, sociology, anthropology 
and psychology. 


The Prologo begins with three quotations. From José 
Marti: “There is no race hatred because there are no 
races. Weak thinkers, lamp-thinkers weave and pro- 
duce races in the library, which the just, cordial and 
observing traveler seeks in vain to find in the justice of 
nature where the problem of the universal identity of 
man has been solved in turbulent appetite and victori- 
ous love.” He adds an Afro-Cuban proverb which con- 


‘tends “A cockroach has no rights in an hencoop.” Dr. 


Lois is quoted as saying “The education of the Negro 
ought to commence with the education of the whites.” 


I found interesting his tracing of the etymology and 
history of the use of the word “race” whose use in the 
present sense, he says, is relatively new, not having 
appeared until the sixteenth century and then did not 
acquire its present connotation until after the French 
Revolution. He reminds us that the concept of race, as 
we know it, is not found in the literature of Egypt, 
Judea, Greece nor Rome although these nations most 
certainly had frequent contacts with groups who differed 
markedly from themselves. 

There is a chapter on the somatic characters of race 
and another on the variety and variations of these char- 
acters. He discusses the psychological character of the 
so-called races, the use of tests and the innumerable ex- 
periments carried on to ascertain if differences exist. He 


deduces that science has discovered no psychological 
racial types or racial personalities. After perusal of 
the literature on pure races he concludes that the con- 
cept of a pure race is either too late, if there ever existed 
such ; or it is too early, in case there will be one in the 
future. “Because America, all America is mestiza. ‘It is 
impossible to be sure to which human family we belong,’ 
says Bolivar in his famous Angosture discourse of L829 
and I am able to include in this expression at the same 
time South America, Central and North America, con- 
tinental and insular. In all these lands there has been 
Miscegenation with the indigenous Indians of the white, 
black and yellow peoples of the most diverse origins.” 
Concerning the possibility of a hierarchy of the races, 
all scientific attempts at arranging a “racial scale” have 
failed, he writes, because racial differences tend to be 
superficial; that the characteristics which arc most 
“visible” in distinguishing between peoples—those char- 
acteristics most frequently used such as color of skin, 


texture of hair, bulge of lips—are of the least im- 
portance. * 


The book is concluded with a chapter on “Are there 
human races?” Race, he contends, is an invention of 
man, more statistical than real, and the fallacy of race 
is the most dangerous myth of mankind; that race is a 
mere artificial creation doubly inhuman for being un- 
real and above all cruel. For Fernando Ortiz the 
real myth of race is what we think about race; the error 
arises in our thinking more than in the reality. He 
makes an urgent plea for the suppression of the use of 
the word “race” in our scientific vocabulary together 
with the desracializacion or desracificacion of peoples 
the world over. Vale la pena de leer este libro. 


; —IRENE DIGGS. 


Higher Education 


HOLDERS OF DOCTORATES AMONG AMERI- 
‘CAN NEGROES. An Educational and Social 
Study of Negroes Who Have Earned Doctoral 
Degrees in Course, 1876-1943. By Harry W. 
Greene. Boston: Meador Publishing Company. 
1946. $3.00. 


HE major contribution of the author is the direc- 

tory cf “genuine possessors” of the degree of doctor 
of philosophy and those with what the author calls 
“equivalent” degrees. his work “is the result of long 
and painstaking investigation and documentation,” says 
the author. Be that as it may, it was released three 
years after the date the last reported scholars received 
the degrees recorded, and in addition to the fact that 
the material is out of date at the time of its publica- 
tion, there are several inaccurate statements. Despite 
the “painstaking investigation” the work lacks thorough- 
ness. 

The purpose of this study is: “To present as accur- 
ate and complete a picture as possible of the status of 
‘earned’ doctorates among Negroes in the hope that 
educational planning in this area of experience might 
secure a more factual basis for generalization and a 
sounder sense of direction toward fulfillment of its 
needs.” 


_The first part of the purpose calls for the directory ; 
give your guess about what is required to achieve the 
rest of it. It appears as though the author, who had 
collected some facts about his subject, looked about for 
a reason to make an analysis, 


Schedules (samples of which are included in the ap- 
pendix) were sent to the various universities, and to 
the scholars themselves. Although this reviewer has -not 
changed his permanent address for over twenty-five 
years, he did not receive a schedule, and, from the 
recorded data many other holders of these degrees were 
no# circularized either. Some consideration must, of 
course, be allowed for the non-cooperation of those 
scholars who for some reason or other did not respond. 
However, since the author thought the subject of suf- 
ficient importance to write about it, a better job should 
have been done. 

The older known scholars who can be read about in 
many volumes again have had their records reproduced. 
Little material is included about more recent persons 
who have made significant contributions. 

Here and there is an expression explaining away the 
inadequacies of parts of the presentation on the grounds 
that some of the returned schedules did not contain 
complete data. Those of us who make hasty observa- 
tions can partially justify our omissions and limited 
views because of the time element. In the case of the 
author under discussion, such is not an “out” because 
he spent sixteen years gathering his material. The sub- 
ject should have been exhausted before the finished 
product was released to the public. Among the broad 
generalizations made in this so-called “scientific study” 
from insufficient data are the following: 

“The data assembled forced the conclusion that Negro 
holders of the degree in question are on the whole a 
conservative or safe group in matters of purely profes- 
sional and of broadly social impact.” 

“.... they are able but not pioneers, do not enjoy 
the so-called thrills of intellectual or creative adven- 
ture, and can rarely be identified in name or fact with 
those movements directed toward social reform.” 

It is difficult to find the names listed in the index in 
the text because elementary fundamentals for index- 
making have been disregarded. 

Students interested in the relationship of colored per- 
sons to higher education in America will find the biblio- 
graphy quite helpful. 

The directory is better than any on this subject avail- 
able to date. 

—WARREN M. BANNER. 


The Poetry of Aaron Schmuller 


THE MAN IN THE MIRROR. By Aaron Schmuller, 
with a foreword by Alfred Kreymborg. New. 
York: Harbinger House. 1945. $1.50. 


| the symphonic torrent of song generated by Walt 

Whitman, we hear the loud melodious claricn of the 
poet, Aaron Schmuller. Aaron Schmuller’s book of 
poems, Man in the Mirror, warmly foreworded by 
Alfred Kreymborg, reaching us this year, comes as a 
sunny call to life after the holocaust of war. In our 
nation’s orchestra of known and new voices, this poet 
hails life, assures the world that humanity and earth, 
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though pounded by war, are intact for new birth 
and development. There is a joyous turbulence in his 
rhythms which leaps, soars, proclaims the beauty of 
family, of children, of brotherhood, of toil. With the 
whirling sweeping runs of a dancer, this poet rejoices 
that mankind and terrain are sound for work, for 
learning, for jubilation; he sings: 


« ...O cool flute—noted wind! 
O drowsiness of half-lights dawning faintly 
upon an opulent tapestry fringed with 
rainbow schemes on a far star-dappled 
blue tapestry streaked with stardust in 
the mazes...” 


And children sing and dance in these poems. He 
races with his son, David, who symbolizes all children 
on a glory lighted meadow upon this earth saved in 
time from fascism. In these stanzas to his son there is 
an ecstatic wind of love embracing the child to whom 
he cries: eo 


« ,.. You are a cry fallen from 
the lips of two strange 
flame-tongued gods joy- 
riding the upper airs of 
wild-winged delight 
A tremulous whisper breathed 
on a soft breast of night.” 


«... Laughing boy David 
Leaps at sight of sun 
Loop-the-loop, David, 
Till the day ts gone. .. 

One of his most. fervent poems honors the meaning 
of the marriage ceremony. 


‘\ «What? of the substratem. . as? 
O sweet early companion of 
countless tomorrows, what of rare 
and rocklike and’ encompassing base 
on which we build our futurity, 
our thirst our dreaming. 


“<... What of this firm unmoving strength 
of a foundation presaged by this our 
wedding day, 
harbinger of our happiness. 


“... Today, my bride, I come to you with 
determined approach clear-eyed and open, 
clear-spirited and with sober spirited 

conscience,” 


His work has health, buoyancy and healing. His 
work overflows with love for the beauty of learning 
and consciousness of the need to create, of the love 
for the daily toil, the tasks, the joys of life. 

In a world where millions have been slaughtered his 
poetry emerges defiant as giants springing out of jack- 
in-box pits of the past with miraculous strength as 
though man’s strength has been released unhurt and 
with manifold magical power. 

—ESTHER FREMONT 


Senseless Double Talk 


A NEGRO'S FAITH IN AMERICA. By Spencer 


on New York: The Macmillan Co., 1946. 
L/S. 


NEGRO’S FAITH IN AMERICA by Spencer 
Logan, is a prize-winning essay written by a Negro 
veteran. For these reasons, this reviewer would like’ to 
give it an unqualified endorsement as an important con- 
tribution to the growing interest in problems of race 


relations. Regretfully, this cannot be done. Mr. Logan 


is so confused in his thinking and so lacking in facts 


about his subject that I am forced to wonder why the 
book was ever printed. 
To begin with, the author makes the mistake of in- 


_dulging in a great deal of senseless double talk. The 


very first sentence, “I am a Negro—all of my life I have 
wanted to be an American” is a typical example. He 


_ knows, as do all other thinking people, that he is an 
_ American, and, incidentally, a Negro American. While 


pleading for the opportunity to be an American, he 
bemoans the fact that “their (Negro leaders) policy of 


stressing social equality rather than building of a strong 


_ Negro society is indicative of their desire to get away 


from being Negroes.” To this writer, statements of this 
kind sound more like the babblings of the rabid segre- 
gationists who use the social quality red herring to pre- 
vent Negroes from living and thinking like al] other 
Americans. 

Mr. Logan’s tirade against Negro leadership displays 
more than any other part of his book his lack of knowl- 
edge of what really goes on in American life. In fact, 
he seems completely ignorant of the role of leadership, 
and when he says “the ideal of democracy demanded 
by many Negro leaders is in harmony with the theory of 
democracy for all; but ignores reality,” he is saying in 
effect that we should give up the struggle for real de- 
mocracy, settle for second-class citizenship, and like it. 

Mr. Logan, it must be remembered, went to Europe 
with thousands of Negro soldiers to win a war to pre- 
serve both the theory and practice of democracy. But 
his most unforgivable criticism is leveled at the tech- 
niques employed .by many organizations to strengthen 
the laws which govern our relations with our fellow 
Americans. If he is correct in his assumptions, he would 
not approve efforts to outlaw discrimination in employ- 
ment, restrictive covenants, lynching, and the poll tax, 
and substitute instead a “let nature take its course 
polic.” Again, he sounds like the diehard reactionaries 
who have opposed and often defeated progressive leg- 
islation which must be enacted before nature can find a 
course. 

Mr. Logan further complicates his dissertation by in- 
jecting sweeping generalities which ignore the basic 
economic factors attending the adjustment of Negroes 
in housing and employment. When he says, for exam- 
ple, that “the American Negro has allowed one word 
and one area to become the symbol of Negro culture in 
the United States,’ he gives the impression that Ne- 
groes themselves are entirely responsible for this dis- 
tortion in their social existence. It probably does not 
occur to him that many thousands of law-abiding Ne- 


-groes living in a hundred “Harlems” throughout the 


nation would much prefer a cleaner, more healthful en- 


vironment, but are hemmed in by the very unscrupulous 
forces which, in his judgment, should not be attacked 
through the courts or by revising some of our archaic 
laws. Neither does he seem to understand that by 
picturing Negroes as happy-go-lucky, carefree, fun-loy- 
ing buffoons, these- same forces are attempting to jus- 
tify their failure or refusal to see in them the same 
potentialities for constructive living as will be found 
among other groups. He’is right when he says that lack 
of adequate training handicaps Negroes in their efforts 
to obtain decent employment, but he ignores the fact 
that the kind of training which would equip Negroes 
for better jobs has been systematically denied Negroes, 
particularly in those sections of the country where Jim- 
Crow education is provided. 

Mr, Logan reaches a new high in just plain stupidity 
when he deals with the subject of miscegenation. He 
says “it is generally recognized by Negroes that the 
lighter the color, the less stability of character and 
purpose, with, of course, notable exceptions. The» aver- 
age colored man prefers a wife who is not too light as 
he instinctively realizes the stable characteristics essen- 
tial in a good wife and mother are much less likely to 
be found in a light-colored girl.” If-this statement is 
remotely true, then we can conclude that white people 
are entirely devoid of all of these desirable qualities. 
Observations and generalizations of this nature are fun- 
damentally unsound, for they seek to attribute the ab- 
sence or presence of character or integrity to skin pig- 
mentation or lack of it. 

Mr. Logan hasn’t thrown much light on the chal- 
lenging subject he selected for his book. Neither has he 
contributed the kind of information which could be 


helpful in reshaping the attitudes of people who want 
to see real progress in race relations. 


—JULIUS A. THOMAS. 


O LITTLE SOUTHERN TOWN 
(Continued from Page 195) 

businesses. The women and girls tripped along 
the street, into and out of the shops and cafes. 

Judge Pendergast, a little late this afternoon, 
came out and headed toward Ensley’s Cafe. 
Dallas Williams doffed his hat, grinned and 
said, “Good evening, Judge. How are you, 
sir?” 

Judge Pendergast said, “Howdy, Dallas.” 

The men looked at him with eyes that were 
watchful and speculative. They stood still for 
him to turn around them as he passed. He had 
changed his uniform for a worn, bright blue 
suit now five years old, a cheap, checked gray 
coat. The thick, cheap, blue felt hat on his 
head was new, as were the tan brogue slippers 
on his feet. In place of his barracks bag he 
carried a brown imitation leather -suitcase that 
had cost him $1.98. In it were all the clothes 
he had in the world. 

As he turned to go down the gravel way that 
led to the station, he looked back. 

Main Street looked exactly as it had always 


looked. 
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SURVEY OF THE MONTHS 
(Continued from Page 212) 
at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Harvard and Co- 
lumbia University summer schools, Howard University, 


and Academie Julien, Paris. Her work has been widely — 


exhibited in the United States and Europe. She is rep- 
resented in the permanent collections at the Phillips 
Memorial Gallery, The Howard University Gallery of 
Art and the Barnett Aden Gallery, all in Washington ; 
at Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga., the High School 
of Practical Arts, Boston, the 135th St. Branch of the 
N. Y. Public Library ; and at the Palais National, Haiti. 


* * * 


RED CAPS GRANTED 
RETIREMENT STATUS 


Red caps recently became an integral part of the 
work force of the railroad industry by virtue of the 
amending of the Railroad Retirement Act, which now 
provides for their participation in the retirement fund. 

The United Transport Service Employees (CIO) an- 
nounces this victory as a result of their nine-year cam- 
paign. , 

The new red cap amendment to the act makes red 
cap service creditable if it was remunerated solely by 
tips and was rendered prior to September 1, 1941, us- 
ing as the average compensation for such service, the 
average monthly earnings for the twelve month period 
preceding September 1, 1941. 

Due to the fact that red caps worked primarily for 
tips before 1938 and paid nothing into the fund, the 
old Retirement Act excluded them from pension bene- 
fits beyond October, 1938. Under the new law, all 
years of service rendered by red caps are creditable for 
pension benefits. 


DON’T YOU CRY FOR ME 
(Continued from Page 199) 

hand had cuffed him: away from the white 
boys’ playground many times. He was the 
principal of the white school. He was also 
Brandon’s coroner. His face, under the sharp 
light, was pasty and soft as wood pulp. 

Jeffs hands began to shake. His suitcase 
thumped to the pavement. 

“You ever hear of the curfew, nigger?” the 
white man asked. His voice was flat. 

Jeff nodded his head, 

‘“Watchuh doin’ out this time a’night, then?” 

Jeff tried to explain, but the words got 
tangled in his mouth. And the white man was 


_ rocking him deliberately back and forth, 


“Get out of this part of town, nigger,” he 
said, his eyes dead like fish eyes. 

The nightstick beat slowly, evenly, against 
the post—and stopped. The white men strolled 
away. 

Jeff stared after them, his blouse bunched up 
at his chest, his hands big and clumsy by his 
sides. Then, he snatched up his bag and ran. 
The Silver Star danced merrily on his chest. 


are 
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Tinsley, Tomi Carolyn, Helen C. Harris and 
Lucia Mae Pitts, Triad, rev. by N. P. Tillman 


Summer, 


Ulanov, Barry, Duke Ellington, rev. by Kenneth 
Lloyd. Bright: 222. coin tcercneatennns Summer, 


Weaver, Robert C., Negro Labor, rev. by Julius 
PAD OVI AS eee eee ees ear iaescccserlecratescrre nee Spring, 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Picture Stories: 


Selma Burke, Sculptress ecco Spring, 
Strange Fruit’? essssssscsusisesseiessatenensrnss Winter, 
Sy Oliver—Illustrations from Mutual’s 

Radio Program—‘Endorsed by Dorsey” .....Fall, 
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WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY 
Wilberforce, Ohio 
Incorporated in 1856 


Co-educational 


Accredited by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and American Association of 
Teachers Colleges 


Variety of courses offered in the College of Lib- 
eral Arts and Sciences, College of Education and 
Industrial Arts, University Laboratory High School 
and Payne Theological Seminary. Also R.O.T.C. 


Distinguished for Training in Leadership 


For further information write the Registrar 









BOUND VOLUMES 
of the 
1942-1943 Issues of 
OP: PROLR Tbe Ue Ne leieya 
Journal of Negro Life 
are now on sale 


DOUBLE VOLUME, Price $3.50 








The supply is limited. Send your order to: 


OPPORTUNITY 
Journal of Negro Life 


1133 Broadway New York 10, N. Y. 









TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
CLASS. “A” COLLEGE 


Courses Offered Leading to Bachelor of 
Science Degree in 
AGRIGULTURE Homes Economics 
COMMERCIAL DIETETICS MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 
EDUCATION PuysicaL EDUCATION 





Certificates and Diplomas in Commercial Dietetics, 
Nurse Training and Special Trade Courses 


Special Courses Offered in Vocational Rehabilitation 
for Veterans —- Graduate Study — Veterinary 
Medicine—U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps—Summer School 
F. D.. PATTERSON, President 
For information address: THE REGISTRAR 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


INSURE AGAINST 
FIRE LOSSES 


OUR policies give the finest available protection. 
OUR rates are standard — and too low for any 
propert: owner to be uninsured. 

See our local agent or write: 


BANKERS’ | 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DURHAM, 
N. C. 
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FROM CAPTIVITY TO FAME 


Or The Life Of 
GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER 
By Raleigh H. Merritt 


Cloth Binding 246 Pages 
19 Pictures $2.00 Postpaid 











This book is a story of the life of Dr. Carver 
authorized by that famous scientist of Tuskegee. 
Every race has its great men. George Washing- 
ton Carver is recognized by all races and peoples 
as one of the earth’s leading men. The story of his 
life and account of his work should be in the hands 


of every ambitious man. Here is shown the ,way 










to sure success. 
Order the bock today; or ask the book store to 







order for you. 


MEADOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 


324 Newbury Street 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 






Thorough Secretarial Training 
For Better Positions — At 


PIONEER INSTITUTE 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Day and Evening Sessions—Individual Instruction 
Approved for Training Veterans 


Month Course—Business Administration & 
Accounting 

Weeks: Course—Executive Secretarial 

Weeks Course—Medical Secretarial 

Weeks Course—Sr. Sec’y (Adult re-Education) 

Weeks Course—Jr. Executive for Men 

Weeks Course—General Business & Machines 

Weeks Course—Junior Secretarial 

Weeks Course—Stenography - Pre-College 

Weeks Course—Intensive Secretarial 

Weeks Course—Short Stenographic-Personnel 

Prep. Course—High School & College Preparatory 

Music Course—Voice Culture—Piano & Ro- 
mance Languages 


Beginners & Advanced Students Accepted, Free 
Placement—Employment Service for Grad- 
uates and Alert Students. Surplus of unfilled 
positions last term. Supervised Dormitory Ac- 
commodations Available (Limited). 

Make Reservations NOW for new terms beginning: 

Oct. 1-8, Jan. 29, April 2-8, June 16. 


Write The Dean of Admission — Catalog-‘“A2” 
627-629 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 47 
Pennsylvania. Telephone PEnnypacker 5-2935 

E. Rhudolphus Clemons, President 
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ASSISTS IN NUTRITION RESEARCH. ‘Katrine 

White, scientific aide in the Beltsville laboratories of 

the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 

of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, is shown per- 

forming her duties. She prepares testing solutions, in- 

cubates samples, and in many other ways assists the 
chemist in charge. 


JOB EVALUATION 
(Continued from Page 190) 


dynamic and must be kept up. When new 
duties are added to a job, the evaluation must 
be kept current in order that the point value 
can be increased or decreased as the case may 
be. 

Job. evaluation, then, is a fundamental tech- 
nique for setting up an equitable wage and sal- 
ary structure within an organization. It can be 
geared to fit any job situation. Briefly stated, 
any job evaluation study, should accomplish the 
following purposes : 

1. Measure the relative worth of all jobs 
within an organization by an objective yard- 
stick in order to establish and maintain a bal- 
anced wage and salary structure that can be de- 
fended on a factual basis. 

2. Improve the internal relations of the or- 
ganization. 

3. Set up a basis for classifying and. grading 
positions, 

4. Eliminate grievances that are due to un- 
fair wage differentials. 

5. Remove all suspicions from the em- 
ployee’s mind that favoritism exists. 

6. Establish correct job titles. 

7. Set up an employee appraisal plan. 

These purposes, when geared to a plan, make 
up a salary and wage policy. But no wage 
policy is any better than the ability and the in- 
tegrity of the individuals charged with its ad- 
ministration. 









St. Augustine’s College 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA é 
REV. EDGAR H. GOOLD, President 






Founded 1867 










A four-year college course is offered, accredited Class “A” by the Southern Association 
of Colleges and the North Carolina State Department of Education, leading to degrees of 
B.A. and B.S. including Pre-Medical work and Teacher Training for State High School 
Teachers’ certificates. 

NEW DEPARTMENTS ADDED IN COMMERCE, MUSIC, AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND HEALTH. 

Thorough Training, Healthy Environment, Christian Influences. — Under auspices 

of the Episcopal Church. — Moderate Terms. — Opportunity for Self-Help. 


For Catalog and Information write THE REGISTRAR, 
ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE RALEIGH, N. C. 











CODERO ROOK ODE OCCCURONR OCU ORAGeeoseECaDESconeeCES 
CNOUOUDGHDO NCAT NSO NO RCo Neo TOC ONCoCNOeeNeOKeCOORED 








SS ee 
MonicomecyeAlahaiia ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


A STATE INSTITUTION FOR THE TRAINING ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
OF TEACHERS e 
A Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Offering Work Leading to the M.A. 
and MLS. Degrees 


|THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Secondary Elementary Nurse-Kindergarten 
Established in 1874 Moved to Montgomery 1887 


Began Junior College in 1920 


Began Senior College in 1929 
Branch Summer Since 1927 
All-Year Branch at Mobile Since 1936 


@ 
School of Library Service 


Class A Rating with the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 


Operates on the Quarter System 


@ 
For Bulletin, Address: 
THE REGISTRAR 


Further information available through 
H. Council Trenholm, President 

















Baltimore, Maryland 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


Major Fields of Study (leading to A.B. or S.B. Degrees) 


Health and Physical Education 


Biological Sciences sic 
History and Political Science 


Chemistry and Physics 


Education and Psychology Home Economics 
English Mathematics — 
French Music Education 


Sociology and Economics 


Other Available Fields of Study 


Commerce Philosophy and Ethics 


German Spanish 
Speech and Dramatics 
e 


_ Write to THE REGISTRAR, 


Morgan State College 
Baltimore, Maryland 


for catalogue, application blank, and specific information. 


ee OO 


MORGAN STATE COLLEGE 














SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY 
OF VIRGINIA, INC, | 
) 
| 


—_—————————— ee 


has noted with special pride and 
interest and the zeal of not only 
thousands of race boys and girls 
to re-enter schools and colleges, 
but also the determined efforts of 
teaming hundreds of race veterans 





to better equip themselves for life’s 





Home Office Building. futures battles, 





The back-to-school and college movement has been greatly accelerated by two 
factors, which are largely attributable to race insurance companies. They are: 


(a) Both teachers and students now know that many qualified grad- 
uates find employment with these institutions—some as agents, clerks, 


typists, stenographers, auditors, supervisors and managers, and others who 


(b) Through the foresight and sacrifices of hundreds of parents and, 


in increasing instances, through the personal efforts of students, these young 





comptrollers, department heads and finally executives. 


have had specialized training and experience find openings as actuaries, | 

race men and women are enabled to pursue college and graduate courses | 
| 
u 


particular purpose. 


on proceeds from policies carried with the various race companies for this 
Thus it is seen that life insurance and the race institutions selling these policies, 


are concerned not only with protection and security to loved ones on the demise of 


to get an education and then in finding dignified and profitable employment in a 


field of endeavor unsurpassed by any other in the economic world. 


Home Office: THIRD AND CLAY STREETS, RICHMOND 19, VA. 


the insured, but equally so in providing the means for aspiring race boys and girls 
Operating at this time only in the State of 


Virginia and the District of Columbia. 





| 
| 
SOUTHERN AID SOGIETY OF VIRGINIA, INC. 


LIFE, HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE AT REASONABLE RATES. | 
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